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Philadelphia,  February  6^  1S80. 

To  Ills  Ea^ceZlenoy  Oovernor  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Chairman 
of  the  HcKtrcL  of  Commissioners  of  the  Second  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir:  It  is  ^wlth.  the  sincerest  satisfaction  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  Mr.  Lesqnereux's  complete  report  upon 
the  v^etable  remains  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  otlier  States  of  the  Union. 

The  scope  and  thoroughness  of  this  work,  representing 
as  it  does,  investigations  uninterruptedly  continued  through 
a  long  life  time, — the  high  authority  of  its  distinguished 
author  among  men  of  science,  ^^the  affluence  of  materials 
at  his  disposal, — the  enlightened  action  of  the  Board  per- 
mitting these  materials  to  be  represented  to  the  eye. of  the 
student  by  so  large  a  number  of  admirably  designed  and 
executed  plates — ^and  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  book  by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
appreciate  the  progi'ess  of  human  knowledge  in  every  di- 
rection— ^all  this  has  made  my  official  connection  with  it 
delightful,  and  assures  me  that  you  will  accept  and  publish 
it  in  the  conviction  that  none  of  your  geological  reports  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  State  or  reflect 
more  luster  on  the  Survey. 

The  most  remarkable  geological  report  upon  the  forms  of 
extinct  life  ever  i)ublished  in  America,  that  of  Professor 
James  Hall,  of  Albany,  consists  of  a  series  of  quarto  vol- 
umes of  text  and  plates,  together  or  in  separate  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  have  not  yet  passed  through  the  press. 
This  rich  product  of  the  combined  industry  and  genius  of 
one  of  its  citizens  has  been  given  to  the  world  at  a  great 
expense  by  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  in  a  form  suitable 
oxAy  to  use  in  public  and  private  libraries.  It  cannot  be 
taken  into  the  field,  nor  can  it  find  its  way  into  more  than 
a  few  of  the  retired  spots  where  local  geologists  are  busy. 
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The  edition  is  necessarily  of  moderate  size  and  the  volumes 
are  expensive.  But  it  is  so  great  a  work,  so  thorough  and 
accurate,  so  copious  and  complete,  so  systematic  and  easily 
referred  to,  that  it  has  not  only  made  its  author  famous  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  but  done  much  towards  placing 
American  science  on  a  par  with  that  of  Europe,  and  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  of  enlightened 
governments.  No  doubt  it  will  be  re-cast  and  published  in 
some  manual  form  for  gfeneral  use  and  circulation. 

What  such  a  manual  of  molluscan  i3al8eontology,  descrip- 
tive of  the  forms  and  habitats  of  the  shell  fish  of  early 
geological  times,  would  be  to  American  field  geologists,  this 
work  of  Mr.  Lesquereux  is — a  manual  of  the  forms  and 
habitats  of  the  plants  once  growing  in  the  swamps  of  our 
American  coal  fields,  or  floated  out  into  open  water  and 
embedded  in  the  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous sea. 

Every  genus  of  ancient  seaweed,  fern,  bamboo-like  Cala- 
mite,  and  cone  tree  which,  up  to  the  i)resent  moment,  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  mining  the  American  coal  beds,*  or 
in  surveying  the  surface  of  the  coal  fields,  is  here  described, 
and  placed  in  its  natural  connection. 

Every  species  hitherto  discovered  is  named  and  described, 
and  as  many  of  them  figured  as  seemed  needful  to  assist 
the  mining  geologist  in  the  identification  of  beds  (so  far  as 
plant-remains  can  do  that,)  or  to  enlighten  the  scholar  of 
nature  in  this  branch  of  learning. 

It  is  more  than  supposable,  indeed,  that  other  species^  and 
l^erhaps  other  genera^  remain  to  be  discovered.  In  fact, 
every  month,  thus  far,  has  brought  to  light  some  new  and 
interesting  variety  of  form.     But  the  total  of  the  botany  of 

*  That  is,  the  coal  beds  of  the  old  ooal  era.  The  lignite  plants  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ooal  plants  of  the  Misaiasippi  valley, 
Rocky  mountains  and  PaciHc  coast,  as  well  as  the  Permian  plants  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  New  Red  plants  recently  discovered 
in  New  Jersey,  are  not  included  in  this  report.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  carboniferous  and  sub-carboniferous  plants  of  the  old  ooal  fields.  Mr. 
Lesqueroux's  elaborately  illustrated  memoirs  on  the  Cret5K;eous  and  Tertiary 
plants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Calirornia,  and  the  Mississippi  valley, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  published  reports  of  the  United  States  Surveys  of  tho 
Territories,  <&c 
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the  coal  xneasures  xnay  be  truly  said  to  have  assumed  a  per- 
manent and.  (^in  tlie  main)  unchangeable  aspect ;  and  this 
manual,  therefore,  can  justly  claim  to  be  not  only  a  reliable 
bat  an  all  sufi5.cient  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  subject. 

The  best  guaiantee  for  its  accuracy  is  the  reputation  of 
its  autbor — vl  reputation  first  made  more  than  forty  years 
ago  in  tbe  peat  bogs  of  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  successive  surveys  of  similar  surface  deposits  in 
Germany,    Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain.     Transferring 
his  botanical  studies  to  America  in  1848,  Mr.  Lesquereux 
aasepted  service  on  the  First  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
«*ylvania  in  1851,  and  made  the  first  report  oh  the  cqal  plants 
of  the  State,  published  as  a  separate  memoir  by  Prif.  H. 
D.  Rogers,  in  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  1858,  vol.  XL 
Images  837  to  884,  with  20  quarto  plates.     In  his  introduc- 
tion to  it,  Prof.  Rogers  thus  writes  : 

*'The  following  new  species  of  fossil  plants,  110  in  num- 
ber, are  some  of  the  results  of  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjacent  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
undertaken  a  few  years  ago  by  my  able  assistant  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Leo 
Lesquereux,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Switzerland,  now  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

"By-  far  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  were  collected 
by  himself.  A  few  of  the  new  species  were  first  seen  and 
studied  by  him  in  the  rich  local  cabinets  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
of  Carbondale,  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  of  Greensburg, 
to  whom  our  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  liberality  in  thus 
opening  their  collections  for  the  discriptionof  what  was  new. 
Many  of  these  hitherto  undescribed  forms  were  discovered 
in  the  slates  associated  with  the  beds  of  anthracite  in  the 
coal  fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  compared  with 
the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
appear  not  only  to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  species^  but 
to  present  them  in  a  condition  of  more  perfect  preservation 

for  study. 

"The  new  species  here  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Lesque- 
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reux  constitute  about  one  half  of  the  tdtal  number  of  well 
defined  forms  hitherto  detected  by  him  in  the  coal  measure 
and  lower  carboniferous  rocks  (the  Vespertine  series)  of 
Pennsylvania ;  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty  species  examined  by  him  proving  to  be  entirely 
identical  with  species  already  recognized  in  the  European 
coalfields."        ****** 

Between  the  years  18S3,  the  date  of  Mr.  Lesquereux'  s  re- 
port to  Professor  Rogers,  and  1879,  the  date  of  the  present 
report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Second  geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lesquereux  has  made 
elaborate  reports  to  the  State  geologists  of  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  United  States  geologists  of  the  Terri- 
tories, all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  published  volumes 
of  their  reports,  many  of  them  copiously  illustrated  by 
plates  of  figures.  A  list  of  these  memoirs,  those  relating 
to  cqal  plants,  will  be  found  in  the  indexes  at  the  close  of 
this  report ;  and  references  to  them  by  name  and  page  occur 
all  through  it. 

The  number  of  his  new  species,  110  in  1863,  has  swelled 
in  26  years  to  350 ;  and  the  total  number  of  species  described 
in  this  report  amounts  to  more  than  six  hundred. 

Leaving  the  author  to  state  in  his  own  excellent  way  the 
generalizations,  both  of  a  botanical  and  of  a  geological 
kind,  at  which  he  has  so  slowly  and  laboriously  arrived,  in 
the  course  of  the  most  extensive  palaeobotanical  investiga- 
tions, on  both  Continents  ever  made  by  one  individual,  I 
recommend  his  report  to  your  consideration,  and  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   P.    LeSLlEY. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  21^  1880, 
Proi.  J.  P.  XiiESi^EY, 

State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania : 

"D:exr  Sir  :  My  report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania 

and  th.e  ottier  United  States  having  been  delivered  to  you 

some  montlis  ago,  and  the  first  half  of  it,  as  far  as  to  the 

end  of  tlie  Ferns,  being  now  printed  as  a  separate  volume, 

I  offer,  at  your  suggestion,  the  following  remarks  as  a  short 

preface  to  it  reserving,  the  more  elaborate  Introduction, 

which  I  liave  prepared  to  the  whole  work,  to  be  inserted  at 

the  close  of  the  descriptions  in  the  second  volume. 

The  want  of  some  convenient  book  for  the  study  and  de- 
termination of  fossil  plants  in  the  Coal  measures  has  al- 
-wrays  been  and  still  is  the  chief  difficulty  which  discourages 
lx)th  students  and  collectors. 

True,  a  great  number  of  works  on  the  subject  have  been 
published ;  but  they  are  all  either  partial  or  local  in  their 
character.  They  describe,  and  illustrate  by  figures,  either 
some  one  group  of  Coal  plants,  or  a  number  of  isolated  spe- 
cies, or  those  of  some  particular  European  coal  field. 

The  best  and  most  famous  of  these  works  is  that  of  Brong- 
niart,  Histoire  des  Vegdtaux  Fossiles,  published  at  Paris  in 
the  years  1828-1844,  and  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  that 
illustrious  botanist. 

The  student  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  age, 
therefore,  can  pursue  to  advantage  his  researches  only  after 
having  first  procured  a  series,  in  fact  a  whole  library,  of  very 
costly  books ;  and  will  sometimes  find  himself  compelled 
to  peruse  a  number  of  volumes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  de- 
termination of  a  single  species. 

We  no'W  liave,  it  is  true,  the  Vegetable  Paleontology  of 
^himvery — -^^  admirable  work,  the  faithful  friend  and  as- 
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sistant  of  the  phyto-paleontologist.  But  the  nse  of  this 
book  demands  an  already  intimate  acquaintance  with  fos- 
sil botany,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  be 
ginners  or  collectors.  As  it  describes  all  the  as  yet  known 
species,  from  the  earliest  (Silurian)  to  the  latest  (Pliocene) 
geological  formations,  nearly  six  thousand  in  number,  the 
descriptions  are  of  course  very  brief ;'  and  as  the  Atlas 
which  accompanies  it  consists  of  only  one  hundred  and  ten 
plates,  only  such  figures  are  given  as  serve  to  illustrate  es- 
pecially the  essential  characters  of  the  genera. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  determination  of 
the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Coal,  in  their  usual  fragment- 
ary condition  of  Fern-fronds,  stems,  bark  of  trees,  etc.  can- 
not be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  from  mere  descrip- 
tions. 

My  purpose  in  preparing  tliis  work  on  the  Coal  flora  of 
the  United  States,  from  materials  which  I  have  been  pro- 
curing and  studying  for  years,  has  been  to  make  it  a  kind 
of  manual,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  books.  Thus  far,  our 
libraries  contain  only  heterogeneous,  partial  and  local  re- 
ports on  the  coal  plants  of  this  continent.  I  wish  to  offer 
to  amateurs  in  this  field  of  research  the  means  of  conven- 
iently and  successfully  studying  those  vegetable  remains  of 
a  remote  age,  so  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  through- 
out the  vast  American  coal  fields,  and  of  late  so  actively 
sought  after  and  so  carefully  collected  and  preserved  by  in- 
telligent observers. 

This  aim  hi^  not  yet  been  as  fully  attained  as  I  could  de- 
Sire  ;  for,  a  number  of  the  species  which  I  have  described  in 
the  text  are  not  figured  in  the  Atlas.  But  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered that  the  possible  number  of  plates  is  indefinitely  great. 
Fossil  species,  especially  those  of  plants,  are  generally  rep- 
resented by  mere  fragments,  or  accidentally  exposed  parts, 
of  a  whole  plant.  In  some  cases  the  complete  elucidation 
of  a  single  species  would  require,  for  itself  alone,  a  number 
of  large  plates.  The  cost  of  an  exhaustive  representation 
may  be  imagined.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Survey  may  see  fit  to  authorize  a 
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second  volixme    of   plates,  additional  to  the  Atlas  already- 
published. 

To  ccmpensa^te  for  any  deficiency  of  figures  as  far  as  pos- 

nble,  I  liave  given  in  greater  detail  descrii>tions,  either  of 

Cerent  parts  of   such  plants  as  are  only  partly  figured,  or 

of  plants  not  as  yet  figured  at  alL     The  prolixity  of  such 

descriptions  is  nnavoidable. 

1  have  described  all  the  species  of  vegetable  forms  known 
to  me  as  occnrring  in  the  coal  measures — not  only  of  Penn- 
Tania — ^l>ut  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  included  among 
ihem  plants  of  Carboniferous  types  discovered  in  the  older 
or  so-called  Devonian  rocks. 

As  far  as  my  researches  teach  me,  the  Carboniferous 
measures  find  their  upper  limit  at  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Pittsburg  Coal.  In  the  measures  lying  above 
this  limit  another  flora  has  been  discovered,  of  which  some 
of  the  species  have  a  character  representative  of  Permian 
types.  This  flora  has  been  studied  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White, 
of  West  Virginia  University  at  Morgantown,  and  Prof.  W. 
M.  Fontaine,  now  of  the  Virginia  University  at  Charlottes- 
ville, whose  conjoint  report  upon  it  is  being  just  published 
by  the JBoard  as  Report  of  Progress  PP. 

Thus,  I  trust,  the  student  of  fossil  botany  will  find  two 
easily  accessible  books  with  which  alone  he  can  pursue  his 
researches  tlirough  the  whole  Carboniferous  system  from 
Ujp  to  bottom. 

My  materials  have  been  derived  from  every  available 
source.  I  have  endeavored  to  see  all  accessible  localities 
offering  a  chance  for  obtaining  specimens.  I  have  examined 
lx>th  private  collections  and  the  cabinets  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  have  widely  offered  my  assistance  in  determin- 
ing e2>ecimens  for  any  who  were  willing  to  transmit  them 
for  tliat  purpose.  This  has  brought  to  me  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials which  I  have  put  to  use  in  notes  or  figures. 

^>ry  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  my  re- 
searches by  a  large  number  of  persons,  testifying  thus  their 
interest  in   the  preparation  of  the  work.     Indeed,  I  freely 
acknowle<lg^  that  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  consid- 
emble  part  of  its  importance  but  for  the  communication  of 
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rare  materials  furnished  by  the  long,  expensive  and  sys- 
tematic explorations  of  Mr.  L  F.  Mansfield  in  the  roof 
shales  of  his  Cannelton  coal  bed  ]  by  the  immense  collection 
of  plant-remains  put  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  of 
Pitts  ton;  and  by  the  generous  contributions  of.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Britts  of  Clinton,  Mo.;  and  others. 

The  localities  of  specimens,  and  the  names  of  contributors 
are  carefully  recorded  in  the  descriptive  text ;  and  to  all 
who  have  helped  me  in  my  long  researches  I  hereby  send 
these  words  of  grateful  remembrance. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  was  the  first  promoter  of  this  Coal 
Flora  of  the  United  States.  After  his  death,  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  which  he  founded  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  generously  allowed  me  the  use  of  the  materials  ap- 
pertaining to  the  institution,  with  permission  to  make  them 
known  as  opportunities  for  benefiting  science  occurred. 
But  without  your  own  interest  in  the  publication  of  this 
work  it  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light.  To  Prof. 
Agassiz  and  to  yourself,  my  two  highly  honored  friends, 
therefore,  I  should  dedicate  it,  were  it  not  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  • 

L.  LESQUEREUX. 
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T>'E7rEXt:M:iNATioN  and  description 

OP  THE 

\r  ^E  <3^  E:  T  ^  B  L  E    REMA.I]SrS 

FOUND  IN   THE 

COAL  IIEASTIRES  OP  THE  U.  S.  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CELLULAR  ACOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Fungi. 

These  plants,  generally  of  a  soft  cellular  tissue,  are  soon 
d4H?oTn posed  under  atmospheric  action.    Though  extremely 
nnmerous  at  the  present  time,  very  few  have  been  found 
f  ossD.    It  is  merely  from  the  recent  formations,  the  tertiary 
♦rfspeciaUy,  that  some  species  have  been  descril>ed.     They  are 
rri'/stly  referable  to  HypoxlUcB^  a  class  of  minute  plants,  in- 
termediate between  the  Fungi  and  the  Lijchenes  wliich  ap- 
i>ear  like  dots  or  small  black  spots,  attached  to  decaying 
l^^res  or  stems.     The  characters  of  these  vegetables  are  de- 
rived, in  their  original  state,  from  minute  spores  or  seeds, 
inclosed  in  capsules  of  diverse  forms.    They  can  be  studied 
onlv  wdth  a  naicroscope  of  a  high  power,  and  therefore  can- 
not  be  positiv^ely  determined  from  fossil  specimens.     Two 
c^^^^r-fes  ot  this  kind  only  have  been  described  from  the  coal 
^^^^ijj^^s  of  Em*^P^-  Excipula  Neesil^  Goepp.,  and  Dipla- 
-V      7^7ial>^^^^^^^^^^^  Gein.,  both  discovered  upon  the  epi- 
^         •  plmxixl^s  of  ferns. 

at^rni  .        -^iyjrtl^  j\-nierican  Coal  measures,  remains  of  stems 
Xn  tne:  x  large  size,  like  those  of  the  Cordaitcs,  are 

and  Jeaire>.^    ^x 
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often  dotted  with  small,  convex,  round  or  oval  protuber- 
ences,  which,  breaking  through  the  tissue  and  deranging  its 
regular  conformation,  seem  to  represent  small  Fungi  like 
species  of  Spheria.  It  is  however  extremely  hazardous  to 
consider  them  as  organized  bodies.  For  in  many  cases, 
these  pustular  projections  are  evidently  produced  by  mere 
physical  cause  or  mechanical  agency.  In  the  semi-anthra- 
cite coal  of  Trevorton,  for  instance,  not  only  the  vegetable 
remains,  but  the  shale,  even  the  coal,  are  covered  and  filled 
with  round  vesicles,  perfectly  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
species  of  HypoxiUce^  Some  fossil  stems  and  leaves,  there- 
fore, seem  really  to  have  been  inhabited,  when  living,  by 
groups  of  SphericB.  But  as  the  same  kind  of  produc- 
tions are  seen  upon  inorganic  matter  as  well  as  upon  re- 
mains of  plants,  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  casual 
interruption  in  the  process  of  evolution  and  dispersion  of 
gazeous  substances,  like  the  vesicles  produced  by  the  action 
of  caloric  upon  a  matter  in  a  state  of  semi-liquefaction. 

In  the  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1858,  p.  847,  I  have  referred  to 
Polyporites  Bowmanni^  LI.  &  Hutt.,  a  form  which  closely 
resembles  the  hard  mushrooms,  Bolets  or  Polypores^  seen 
in  the  woods  now,  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
characterized  by  concentric  zones  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  color.  The  English  specimen  on  which  the  fossil 
species  was  established  has  been  recognized  as  a  scale  of 
fish.  The  American  one  is  much  larger ;  the  zones  less 
regular ;  and  as  no  animal  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Anthracite  measures  in  connection  with  it,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  fish  scale.  I  have  seen,  of  late,  in 
beds  of  hard  ferruginous  clay  of  the  Colorado  Tertiary, 
fragments  marked  with  alternate  red  and  yellow  bands, 
regularly  placed  around  a  basilar  or  eccentrical  point, 
presenting  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  specimen  of  the 
Carboniferous,  and  seemingly  explaining  its  nature. 

The  organism  described  here  below  is  of  a  far  different 
character,  and  is  to  my  persuasion  the  representative  of  a 
.true  Fungus. 
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RmZOMORPHIA,  Rotli. 

PvLngoitsJlZcLm^ihts  o/'hardsvbstance,  dis posed  inhranch- 
e«  (Anorinalljj  diuifled  and  often  anastomosing ;  generally 
Uring  und-er  t/ie  cLecaying  bark  of  trees. 

Until  iiow',  tliese  plants  have  been  very  rarely  found 
with  orji^ns  of  fructification,  and  therefore  are  considered 
a$  a  kind  of  2£yceliv/m^  adventive  filaments  which  repre- 
sent the  iirst  stage  of  life  of  the  mushrooms. 

RiiizoMORPHA  SiGiLLARi^  Lesqx.  PL  5,  Fig.  11. 

Amer.  ThU.  Soc.^  Oct.   1S77,  p.  174. 

Stem  or  jrrincipal  axis  flattened^  ir regularly  round  or 
P^flygonal  in  outline^  divided  all  around  inhranches^  either 
simple  or  forking^  even  anastomosing  in  various  directions^ 
frtjlaied  upwards ^  club  shaped  and  obtuse^  slightly  fkU- 
tfrned  hy  compression ;  surface  marked^  by  a  netting  qf 
narrow  wrinkles  resenibling  veins,  witJi  intermediate  thin 

The  figure  exactly  represents  the  specimen.  The  central 
or  primary  axis  is  quite  flat,  the  branches  half  round,  in- 
flated to  the  obtuse  apex,  one  to  three  millimeters  broad 
in  the  lower  part,  divided  at  the  base  or  joined  by  abnor- 
Tnal  anatomosing  divisions,  often  connected  in  the  upper 
T«tirt  by  thin  filaments  in  right  angle,  scarcely  perceivable 
'without  glass.  The  surface  of  the  flattened  axis  is  smooth, 
that  of  the  branches  wrinkled. 

This  form,  examined  by  competent  mycologists,  has  been 
reco<ri^ized  as  very  closely  allied  to  JRhizomorpJia  subcor- 
ficoHs^   and  other  species  of  the  present  time.     Its  rela- 
tion   to  FunginecR  has  not  been  contradicted.     Indeed,  it 
rannot  be  compared  to  anything  else  than  to  a  Rhizomorpha, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  borings  of  some  insects  into  tlie 
wood  or  under  the  bark.    The  furrowed  passages  of  insects, 
howerer,  have  by  their  regularity,  especially  in  the  equal 
dimensions  of  their  tunnels,  a  far  dijBferent  chai-acter.     In 
ibis  specimert   the  axis  is  flattened,  while  the  branches  are 
erndusJly  thicker  toward  the  apex,  and  the  filaments  de- 
'  w?  from  tfa^  branches  are  seen  penetrating  around  or  on 
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both  sides,  like  very  slender  threads,  scarcely  perceivable 
to  the  eye.   No  work  of  insects  can  produce  such  divisions. 

For  authorities  supporting  the  reference  of  this  vegetable 
to  a  RJiizomorpha^  I  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Casimir 
RoumeguAre,  of  Toulouse,  France,  and  of  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Peck,  of  Albany,  both  celebrated  micologists,  to  whom 
I  owe  the  communication  of  numerous  specimens  for  com- 
parison. Prof.  Sam'l  H.  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  examined 
the  specimen  in  regard  to  its  possible  relation  to  borings 
of  insects,  of  which  he  has  made  a  peculiar  study.  He 
considers  the  characters  of  the  organism  as  without  relation 
to  any  kind  of  animal  process.  His  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  unquestionable. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal,  under  the  bark  of 
a  Sigillaria.  The  habitat  of  this  organism  is  an  almost 
positive  proof  of  its  relation  to  BhlzoviorpTia^  plants  which 
at  the  present  epoch  live  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Marine  Plants,  or  Thalassophytes. 

These  plants,  generally  composed,  like  the  Fungi,  of 
soft  cellular  tissue,  have  rarely  been  preserved  in  a  fossil 
state.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  though  the  shallow 
shores  of  the  sea  are  inhabited  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  Fucus,  and  covered  by  heaps  of  their  remains  thrown 
out  by  the  waves ;  though  on  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  and 
far  from  any  land,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  by  a 
vegetation  of  those  marine  plants  {Sargassvm\  whose 
branches  and  filaments  are  so  thickly  interwoven,  that  they 
sometimes  become  impassible  to  ships ;  though  also  in  the 
cold  regions  of  both  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans,  species  of 
Algse  are  found  of  immense  stature,  either  of  a  prodigious 
length,  or  of  a  thickness  equaling  that  of  the  tninks  of  large 
trees, — remains  of  marine  plants  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  found 
imbedded,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  either  in  sand,  in  clay, 
or  in  any  other  compound,  where  woody  plants  generally 
remain  unimpaired  and  preserved  with  their  normal  shape 
for  ages.  This  difference  between  the  woody,  or  vascular 
tissue  of  the  land  plants,  and  the  cellular  compound  of  the 
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marine,  i>r  Iresli  water  Algce^  mere  filaments  glued  together 
or  im\>ed.cle<l   in    vegetable  mucus  or  gelatine,  explains  at 
•»ii(e  not   only  wliy  the  remains  of  Fucoids  are  so  rarely 
!<»nnd  petritiecl,  lout  also  why  marine  plants  could  not  have 
♦^ntered  into  tlie  formation  of  the  coal  for  an  essential  con- 
stituent, as  some  naturalists  of  old  believed  it.     I  have  had 
the  opportunity    of    visiting,   in  exploring  the  different 
phases    of    the    formation  of   the  peat,  the  shores  of  the 
Xorthern  European  seas,  from  Russia  to  Denmark,  Hol- 
land and  France ;  and  in  this  country,  those  of  Virginia, 
Xortb  and  South  Carolina,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  ;  and  nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
Trac'e  of  a  deposit  of  seaweeds  preserved  from  decompo- 
sition under  any  kind  of  superposed  materials,  sand,  clay, 
fftc.      And  nevertheless,  in  some  of  the  countries  visited,  the 
shores  in  many  localities  are  strewn  with  immense  heaps 
f>f  those  plants  thrown  out  by  the  waves.     Marine  vegeta- 
bles, though  they  may  appear  of  hard  leathery  texture, 
like  some  of  the  most  common  species  of  Fucus^  soon  dis- 
integrate, and  pass  into  a  gelatinous,  half  fluid  matter,  which 
l«enetrates  the  sand,  so  that  the  lowest  strata  of  these  heaps, 
when  exposed  to  atmospheric  action,  do  not  generally  pre- 
*jerve  traces  of  their  organism  for  more  than  one  year. 

In  the  experiments  of  Lindley,  made  in  studying  the  com- 
X^arative  duration  of  the  various  groups  of  plants  analogous 
to  those  which  are  recognized  as  entering  into  the  compo- 
Mtii»n  of  the  coal,  the  author  omitted  the  marine  plants, 
w#^Il  knowing  how  soon  they  are  decomposed  and  destroyed 
when  immersed  in  fresh  water,  or  imder  the  influence  of 
liumidity.  It  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  contrary  with 
the  land  or  woody  plants  whose  tissue  is  indefinitely  pre- 
served by  immersion. 

Prol.  Schimper  remarks  on  this  subject,  Paleont.  Veget., 

1,  p.  149 J  that  the  number  of  the  living  Algae  is  very  great, 

as  seven   to  eight  thousand  species  have  been  described ; 

that  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Thalassophytes  in  the  sea 

n  w   the  banks  of  Scirgassuin  between  the  Canary  Islands 

' '  ?  V  w/<:>uiidla^^d,  the  floating  prairies  of  Fucoids  between 

nd.    tYx^   K-urile  Islands,  we  should  suppose  that  a 
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large  number  of  these  plants  would  be  found  petrified  in 
the  geological  strata,  but  that  on  the  contrary  their  remains 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  marine,  and  still  much  more  so  in 
the  fresh  water  formations.  That  only  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fossil  species  are  known  until  now,  while  the  living 
species  are  counted  by  thousands. 

The  absence  of  fossil  Thalassophytes  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  Carboniferous  formations  than  in  any  other.     It  is 
questionable  whether  any  species  of  true  marine  Algcd  had 
been  recognized  in  these  formations  before  1866,  when  I 
described  Caulerpites  vw/rgiiiatus^  Trans.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soc.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  313,  from  remains  found  in  a  kind  of 
carboniferous  limestone  at  the  horizon  of  the  Millstone  grit. 
This  plant,  as  seen  in  the  description,  is  closely  allied  to 
Fucoides  Cauda-OalU^  a  species  which  had  been  already 
traced  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian 
Chemung,  and  which  Prof.  J.  Hall  supposed  as  possibly  ex- 
tending its  habitat  to  the  lower  Carboniferous.    I  have  since 
that  time  received  from  the  coal  measures  specimens  of  fossil 
remains  positively  representing  marine  organized  bodies. 
The  characters  of  some  of  them  are,  however,  very  peculiar, 
and  as  they  may  be  considered  as  doubtfully  ascribable  to 
vegetables,  they  have  been  aU  described  here  and  separately 
figured  in  PI.  A  and  B  in  order  to  review  the  subject  with 
all  the  materials  obtained  up  to  this  time.     As  seen  in  the 
references,  some  have  already  been  published  in  a  Report 
of  the  Geological  survey  of  Indiana. 

Taonurus,  Fish.  Ost. 

JPktcoidea,  Vanuxem.    Taonurus^  Fish,  OaL,  1858,    Spirophyton^   SCctll 
1866,    JPhysophycus,  iSchp.f  1869,     OancellophyctM?  Sap,  in  Hit,  1879, 

Frond  meinhranaceous^  derived  from  utricules  attached 
to  a  lateral  or  central  axis,  erected  or  twisted  in  spiral^ 
Jlattened  in  voj'ious  ways,  ribbed ;  ribs  or  strice  curved^ 
scythe  sTiaped,  converging  to  the  borders,  which  are  either 
free,  naked,  or  attached  on  one  side  or  all  around  to  tTie 
QjXis  or  its  branches. 
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Taonuuus  marginatus,  Lesqx.j  PL  A^  Figs.  1-6. 

Caulerpite*  tna^rffinatuSt  Leaqz.^  Tran9.  Amer,  Phil.  Soe.,  Vol.  XIJI, 
p.  SLi,  PL  VII. 

PhyMophicu^  margivtat'us^  Schp.,  PoUeont.  Veget.,  J,  p.  t06. 

Prond  derived jfroTTi  a fucoidal  cylindrical  axis^  'branch- 

\ng  in  its  lower  part,  enlarged  upwards  to  a  small  utri- 

oule  which  gradAJucbUy  expands  inio  a  lyraie  lamina^  folded 

in  irregvlar  strice^  curving  scythe  shaped  and  converging 

on  both  sides  to  theJUittened  smooth  border. 

I  have  examined  in  place  and  figured  the  essential  parts 
of  the  plant.  F.  6  represents,  it  seems,  fucoidal  filaments 
branching  and  spreading  into  the  mud  as  radicular  ap- 
pendages. They  depend  from  a  simple,  tubulous,  some- 
what broader  axis,  f.  4,  which  gradually  enlarges  into  an 
inflated  or  flat  lamina  bordered  by  two  brandies  of  the 
primary  stem.  The  laminae,  when  fully  developed,  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  plaited  into  long  nearly  par- 
allel wrinkles  converging  to  both  borders,  narrower,  how- 
ever, and  more  elongated  or  decurring  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  as  in  f.  1.  Sometimes,  as  in  f.  3  and  6,  the  axis  is 
not  divided  or  split.  It  is  lateral,  merely  curved,  and  bears 
a  narrow  lamina,  with  folds  passing  from  the  base  of  the 
carve  to  its  top.  The  ap  pendages,  base  of  f .  1  and  2,  are  appar- 
ently enlarged  filaments  serving  as  points  of  attachment  of 
the  fronds  to  a  hard  substance,  as  a  kind  of  hold-fast,  such 
as  is  seen  for  the  support  of  species  of  marine  plants  whose 
base  is  either  divided  and  spreading  into  soft  ground,  or 
flattened  and  glued  upon  rocks  or  hard  materials. 

Physophicus  Andrceiy  Stur.,  Culm  flora,  p.  1,  PL  XXVI, 
i.  1-6,  is  distantly  related  to  this  species. 

Habitat — Ferruginous  shale  intervening  in  the  horizon 
of  the  Millstone  grit,  on  Slippery  rock  creek,  Lawrence 
County,  Pa.  The  shale  is  dg-rk  gray,  the  impressions, 
very  distinct  under  water,  become  effaced  when  dry. 

TAO]>rTJRXJ8  CoLLETTi,  Lcsqx,,  PL  A,  Fig.  7. 

CkondriUs  Colleiti^  Leaqx.^  Oeol.  Bepi.  of  HI.,  IV,  p.  S79. 

Frond  lurge^  narrowed  to  a  basilar  support^  obovate  in 
oulllne/  lamina  cut  into  lacinicR  joined  in  their  lengthy  or 
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separated^  curved  up  in  half  circle^  converging  to  the  bor- 
ders. 

This  species  seems,  like  the  former,  to  be  derived  from  a 
cylindrical  axis,  to  which  it  appears  as  attached  by  its  nar- 
rowed base.  The  relation  of  the  two  parts  is  not  positively 
ascertained  ;  for  though  the  specimens  examined  are  numer- 
ous enough,  none  of  them  but  this  show  anj^  connection 
to  a  fucoidal  filament.  The  general  character  however  is 
not  dissimiljjr  to  that  of  the  former  species ;  only  here 
we  have  the  lamina  totally  separated  from  the  fiume 
formed  around  the  fronds  by  the  fucoidal  filaments,  in  f.  1 
and  2,  of  the  same  plate.  The  base  of  f .  1  shows  a  mode  of 
attachment  very  much  like  that  of  f.  7.  The  shape  of  the 
frond  is  also  very  similar.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface 
are  more  distinct  in  this  species,  often  cut  through  and  sep- 
arated as  laciniae.  Other  specimens  show  the  divisions  still 
more  clearly,  and  the  lacinise  sub-cylindrical.  The  size  of 
the  fronds  is  very  variable  and  their  outlines  also.  Some 
of  them  half  round,  or  even  disciform,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  former  species  and  7!  Caitda-OallL 

SpiropJiyton  typum^  Hall,  (16th  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Nat. 
Hist,  of  New  York,  p.  80,  with  woodcut,)  is,  at  least,  as  far 
as  seen  from  the  figures,  closely  allied  to  this  species,  if 
not  identical  with  it.  It  differs  by  the  laciniae  more  indis- 
tinctly interwoven,  not  parallel,  not  separated. 

Habitat — Towle's  mill,  five  miles  east  of  Lodi,  Fountain 
Co.,  Inda.,  horizon  of  Coal  No.  5,  of  the  Illinois  section. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  John  Collett.  The  specimen  figured 
was  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  and  obtained  in  Mis- 
souri, near  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  of  that  State. 

Taonukus  CxVUDA-Galli,  {Fisck,  OsLy)  Vanux. 

Facoides  Cauda-Galli,  Vanux.,  Oeol.  Rept,  Third  District  of  New  York, 
p.  Its  and  wood  cuU, 

General  form  of  the  frond^  circular  ^  hut  with  the  outlines 
rarely  defined  ;  ridges  or  Ixtciniee  curving  from  the  center 
all  around^  more  abruptly  bent  to  the  margin^  like  the 
feather  of  a  codecs  tail. 
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Tlie  species  is  distinct  from  the  former  ones  by  the  circu- 
lar iorm  of  tlie   frond,  and  the  disposition  of  the  laciniae 
around  a  central  point.     Its  size  is  very  large,  some  of  the 
fronds  measuring  one  foot.     It  is  locally  extremely  com- 
mon, as  {i>r  example  at  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit,  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  coal  measures  of  East  Kentucky, 
where  1  liave    seen    large  surfaces  of  Sandstone  entirely 
royered  witli  its  remains. 

All  the  forms  of  Taonurus^  considered  as  specifically 
«iifferent,  may  perhaps  be  modifications  or  yarieties  of  one. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
are  difficult  to  study.  P.  1-6,  of  PI.  A,  indicate  the 
mode  of  development  of  these  plants,  as  from  a  vesicular 
I»nidnction  or  inflation  of  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  axis, 
the  membrane  plaited  or  lacerated  filling  the  space  between 
rbe  separate  and  distended  borders,  which  are  either  per- 
sistent and  distinct,  or  gradually  merged  into  the  laminae. 
Prof.  J.  Hall  considers  their  growth  as  an  unfolding  of  the 
axis  in  a  spiral  progression,  hence  the  generic  name  of  Spi- 
mphylon^  proposed  by  him  for  these  plants. 

Paljsophycus,  Hall, 

FroTid  expanding  by  dicJiotomous^  repecUed  sub-dim- 
tious^froin  a  radical  simple  a^is ;  brancJies  cylindrical 
or  slightly  flattened^  obtuse^  sometimes  umbonate^  either 
simple  or  anastomosing  by  divisions  in  right  angle ;  snr- 
facti  svfiooth  or  dotted. 

This  genus  has  been  established  by  Ilall,  in  Paleont.  of 
New  York,  vol.  I,  p.  1.     Its  definition  is  here  somewhat 
modified,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  species  which 
I  refer  to  it.    It  is  the  equivalent,  in  name  at  least,  of 
the  old  genus  Fucoides  of  Brongniart,  which,  used  as  it  was 
originally  for  the  description  of  marine  plants  of  different 
characters,  even  of  Orap  tolithes^  had  become  too  indefinite 
for  classification.     Schimper,  naiTowing  its  limits,  has  pre- 
served it  for  si)ecies  of  the  type  of  Fucoides  antiquus^ 
B/gt.,  (^Bylhotrephisairdiquata^  Hall),  and  oiPalceophycus, 
The  last    name   proposed   before  the  modification  of  the 
genus  Fucoides^  should  be  preserved  for  the  American  spe- 
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cies  of  marine  plants  answering  to  the  characters  fixed  bj 
Hall.  They  are  of  a  type  widely  represented  in  the  old 
formations  of  this  continent,  and  rarely  recognized  in  Eu- 
rope until  now 

Paljeophycus  Milleri,  Lesqx.^  PL  J.,  Figs,  8-^b. 

OeoL  Mept.  of  In<Lt    1876,  p.  1S6,  PL  J,  /.  i^. 

Frond  large  ;  branches  either  erect  or  expanding  around 
a  ceidral  axis,f<yrking  in  acute  angle  of  divergence,  or  an- 
astomosing  between  them^  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened^ 
generally  thicker  towards  the  obtuse  apex^  sometimes  urn- 
bonate^  cut  across  or  strangled  by  deep  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  Qjxis  ;  surface  smooth  or  punctate. 

Even  on  the  same  specimen,  the  characters  of  this  plant 
are  extremely  variable,  as  seen  f.  8,  which  represents 
it  with  a  number  of  its  peculiar  modifications.  The  ramifi- 
cation is  dichotomous,  or  irregularly  anastomosing.  Gen- 
ally  the  branches  become  thicker  towards  the  obtuse  apex, 
but  they  are  also  regularly  cylindrical  and  of  equal  size  in 
their  whole  length,  or  here  and  there  bossed,  or  abruptly 
cut  and  prolifer,  bearing  at  their  intersections  small  branch- 
es implanted  upon  stumps,  a  kind  of  sub-division  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  living  GavZerpa  prolifer a^  Lamour.,  of 
Florida.  The  surface,  also,  though  generally  punctate,  and 
marked  here  and  there  with  prominent  papillse  regularly- 
placed  in  spiral,  (f .  8  and  8ft,  enlarged),  is  smooth  in  some 
parts  of  the  branches,  as  if  the  dots  had  been  here  and 
there  partially  erased  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Some 
of  the  branches  of  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Miller  are  much 
larger  than  those  figured,  varying  from  four  to  fifteen  mil- 
limeters in  thickness. 

The  species  is  distantly  related  to  P.  tuhvlaris^  Hall, 
Paleont.  of  New  York,  v.  I,  p.  7,  PI.  II,  f.  1,  2,  espe- 
cially like  an  undescribed  fragment  figured  in  the  same  vol., 
PI.  XXI,  f.  3,  from  the  Calciferous  sandstone. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  a  bed  of 
clay  over  Coal  L  of  the  Ind.    Geol.  Reports,  Vigo  County. 

Communicated  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Miller, 
of  Richmont,  Ind. 
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Pal^ophycxjs  g-racilis,  Lesqx,,  PI.  B,  Figs,  9-lOa, 

OtoL  BepU  of  Xncl.,      1S76,  p,  1S7,  PI.  I,f.  4r^b, 

Frond  smally  enlarging  upwards  by  repeated  dichotomy  ; 

branches  cylindricalj  forking  in  a  more  or  less  open  angle 

of  divergence^  slender ^  gradually  decreasing  in  thickness 

frani  the  bcLse  uup  to  an  obtuse  pointy  easily  split  horizon- 

iaUy^  sometimes  slightly  punctate^  generally  smooth. 

The  whole  frond  as  reprebt^nted  f .  9,  is  a  little  more  than 

three  centimeters  long,  and  n-^^irly  as  broad  in  its  upper 

part.    The  thickness  of  the  main  stem,  as  far  down  as  it 

can  be  seen,  is  two  millimeters,  decreasing  upwards  to  the 

obtuse  ax>ex  of  the  cylindrical  branches,  scarcely  half  a 

millimeter  thick.  *    • 

This  species  is  evidently  of  the  same  type  as  tlie  former, 
essentially  differing  by  the  small  size  of  all  its  parts.  Even 
its  surface  is  also  sometimes  dotted  or  rough,  though  gen- 
erally smooth.  These  two  forms  bear  to  each  other  the 
same  relation  that  Chondrites  antiquus  St.,  has  to  Buthot- 
rephis  gra^cUiSj  Hall,  which  Goeppert  considers  as  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Without  taking  into  account  the 
great  difference  in  the  size,  and  the  form  of  the  branches  of 
the  plants  figured,  the  first  by  Goeppert,  Uebergsg.,  PL  I, 
f.  1,  the  second  by  Hall,  1.  c,  PI.  XXI,  f.  1,  it  is  certainly 
hazardous  to  unite  in  one  species  fragments  of  marine 
plants  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  from  some  like- 
ness remarked  in  the  figures.  ButhotrepJiis  antiquata. 
Hall,  1.  c,  PI.  II,  f.  6,  and  B.  gracilis ,  Hall,  appear  to  be 
the  same  species,  but  different  from  the  European  Chon- 
drites antiquus.  Though  i#  may  be,  the  plants  described 
here  as  Palceophycus,  are  clearly  distinct  from  any  of  those 
named  above. 

Habitat — With  the  former,  and  communicated  by  Prof. 
E.  T.  Cox. 

Pal^ophycus  divaricatus.  Lesqx. 

QeoL  Sept.  of  Jnd.^    1876,  p.  188. 

Frond  JUtttened  into  creeping  branches  diverging  around 
the  centred  axis ;  branches  cylindrical,  or  more  or  less 
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flattened  by  compression^  irregularly  forking  ami  anasto- 
mosing by  cross  dicisions^  nearly  equul  in  size  in  their 
whole  lengthy  obtuse^  surface  smooth. 

The  species  differs  from  P.  MiUeri  by  the  more  slender 
branches,  generally  simple  or  united  by  anastomosis  or 
divisions  by  branchlets  at  right  angles.  The  surface  is 
quite  smooth  and  the  facies  different,  somewhat  like  Fhy- 
topsis  celluZosuniy  Hall,  Paleont.  of  New  York,  I,  p.  39, 
PI.  IX,  f.  1  to  \d^  which,  according  to  Emmons,  represent 
a  polyp.  Our  plant  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  of  an  amor- 
phons  compound,  evidently  of  the  same  generic  division  as 
both  of  the  former  species.  I  should  even  have  considered 
it  a  variety  of  P.  Miller i^  but  for  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  its  divisions,  and  for  its  smooth  surface. 

Habitat  with  the  former.  I  have  seen  one  specimen  only, 
fi'om  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  I.  F.  Miller. 

AsTEROPHYCUS,  Lesqx. 

Stem  shorty  cyUndrical ;  frond  expanded  and  divided 
star -Vike from  the  top  of  the  central  oMs  ;  segments  flxd- 
tened  or  inflMed. 

AsTEROPHYCUS  Coxii,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  By  Figs.  5,  6. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ind.^    1876^  p.  ISB^  PI.  II. 

Divisions  of  the  fronds  flattened^  large^  oblong^  obtuse 
or  obcordate;  surface  deeply  and  irregularly  wrinkled 
lengthwise. 

The  figures  represent  the  specimen  in  half  its  size,  and 
merely  half  of  its  surface,  for  it  bears  five  of  those  star  like 
vegetable  remains,  placed  in  rows,  three  on  one  side,  two 
on  the  other.  The  largest  is  twelve  centimeters  in  diame- 
ter between  the  ends  of  the  opposite  divisions,  the  small- 
est only  six  centimeters,  and  the  divisions  are  in  all  radia- 
ting in  five  or  six,  from  the  central  axis.  Sometimes  they 
appear  doubled,  or  superposed,  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  separately  growing  from  the  center,  above  those 
of  which  the  lower  surface  only  is  seen,  the  lower  divisions 
being  joined  near  their  base,  those  above  apparently  sep- 
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arati^fl  in  the  wtiole  length.     The  younger  blades  or  shoots 
are    somevrtiat     cylindrical    and    scarcely  striate,    rather 
transversely  rugose,  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
as   seen,    f.    5.        A.  specimen  communicated  by  Rev.  H. 
Herzer,  beai«  a  longer  fragment  of  the  axis,  to  the  base  of 
wbicli  are  attaclied  numerous  cylindrical  short  branches, 
one  to  two   centimeters  thick,  spindle  shaped,  evidently 
\iasilar  supports  of  the  plant,  serving  as  lateral  holdfasts, 
same  as  seen  at  tlie  base  of  some  Algce  of  the  present  time. 
Another  specimen  has  the  surface  strewn  with  longer  cyl- 
indrical basilar  filaments,  similar  to  rootlets  or  fastening 
ligaments,  also  like  those  of  living  marine  plants,  which, 
when  of  large  size,  have  both  the  filaments  like  roots,  and 
above  them  appendages  which  help  to  the  support  of  the 
plants. 

Habitat — ^Hard  sandstone  or  quartzite,  connected  with 
the  coal  beds  of  the  cut  off  of  the  Wabash,  near  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  Upper  Coal  measures,  E.  T.  Cox.  Sandstone 
bed  of  the  Lower  Coal  measui^s,  near  Rock  Castle,  Ky., 
Rev.  H.  Herzer. 

ASTEROPHYC0S  Simplex,  8p.  nov.^  PL  B,  Figs,  7,  8. 

Frofid  cojnposed  of  cylindrical  spindle-shaped  hranches^ 
placpd  star  like  around  a  central  axis,  free  to  the  b'ase. 

I  have  represented  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  specimen, 
which  bears  a  number  of  fronds  diversely  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  or  without  any  regular  disposition  in 
regard  to  each  other.  They  are  not  all  as  symmetrical  as 
thor»e  of  the  fragments  figured,  or  at  least  their  regularity 
is  impaired  by  the  imbedding  of  some  of  the  rays.  These 
branches,  about  eight  in  number,  two  and  a  half  to  four 
centimeters  long,  five  to  seven  millimeters  in  diameter  in 
the  upper  enlarged  part,  are  exactly  spindle  shaped,  grad- 
ually enlarging  from  a  narrow  base  to  above  the  middle, 
and  thence  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  blunt  point.  The 
central  axis  is  circular  and  varies  in  size  in  proportion  to 
the  rays  which  join  it  without  connection  of  their  borders. 
TTie  surface  is  smooth  or  irregularly  dotted.  The  shale  is 
strewn   with    cylindrical  flexuous  creeping  branches,  ap- 
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parently  related  to  the  fronds,  either  as  support  or  as  con- 
necting filaments  between  them.  Indeed  the  star-like,  so 
called  fronds,  appear  as  scattered  upon  heaps  of  radicular 
filaments  mixed  in  every  direction,  very  numerous,  often 
filling  the  clay,  without  any  of  the  regularly  conformed 
*  bodies.  The  generic  affinity  of  the  plant  with  the  former 
is  evident. 

Habitat — Ferruginous  clay  near  Beaver,  Penna.,  above 
the  Millstone  grit.  Discovered  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White.  The 
specimens  figured  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Hartman,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CoNOSTYCiius,  Lesqx. 

Stipe  cylindrical^  continiious ;  frond  enlarging  from 
the  base  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  plate  or  of  a  eup^  or 
increasing  by  successive  superposed  layers  or  concentrical 
lamincB  ;  top  cup-shaped^  concave. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  this* genus,  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  Ind., 
1875,  p.  142,  I  had  a  single  specimen,  PI.  B,  f.  4,  and  from 
its  peculiar  shape  and  the  abrasion  of  the  borders  of  the 
laminge  in  the  enlarged  border,  T  hypothetically  considered 
this  border  as  the  lower  part  of  the  frond  and  figured  it 
upside  down.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  f.  1  and  3, 
prove  the  error  of  this  supposition.  These  organized  bod- 
ies, whose  reference  to  plants  is  questionable,  have  in  their 
mode  of  growth  a  relation  to  some  marine  Alg(Z  of  our 
time,  the  AcetahularicB^  which  bear,  on  a  continuous  stipe, 
successive  umbrella  shaped  fronds,  the  lower  rendered  solid 
by  incrustation  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  fossil  species 
described  here  the  fronds  appear  thick,  all  of  the  same  hard 
compact  substance.  But  for  this  character  also,  we  have  a 
point  of  comparison  in  species  of  Zonaria^  whose  fronds 
are  composed  of  divers  branches  enlarging  fan-like  in  half 
circular  blades,  cut  on  the  borders  in  parallel  oblong 
laciniae,  the  whole  plant  being  of  a  hard,  opaque,  thick  sub- 
stance. 

These  organisms,  however,  might  be  considered  as  sponges; 
for  the  fossils  described  here  find  a  degree  of  analogy  in 
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s^^me  species  of  tlie  order  of  the  ffexactinellidiB,  Smith,  e.  g. 
lot  t\ve   cvLp    sharped  form,  CapelUa  rugosa^  Goldf.,  and 
CaTaero8po7tf7t4X  jTungiformis^  Goldf. ;  and  for  fronds  en- 
larged umbrella-like,  flat  on  the  top  and  nndulate  crenate 
on  the   reflexed.    borders,  in  Coeloptychium  agaricoides^ 
Gold.*     Sut  none  of  the  sponges  have  a  continuous  axis, 
and  even  in  a  fossil  state,  their  surface  is  always  rugose. 
In  comparing,  the  figures  in  the  two  plates  A  and  B, 
the  characters    of    all  the  species  which  they  represent, 
denote   in  all  an  evident  analogy  of  development  which 
does  not  leave  any  doubt  of    their  relation  to  the  same 
class  of    natural  productions.     The  cylindrical  branches 
of  PL  A,  f .  8,  are  reproduced  in  the  stipes  of  f .  4 ;  and  its 
top  expansion  explains  the  mode  of  division  of  the  cyl- 
indrical filaments  which  bear  the  starlike  fronds,  f .  7  and 
a,  PI.   B.     The  generic  relation  of  this  last  plant  with 
A^terophycus  Coxiiy  PI.  B,  f.  5  and  6,  is  clear  enough. 
Both  differ  from  sponges  by  their  characters,  and  therefore — 
as  we  see  in  f.  1  and  3  the  same  mode  of  development  as  in 
t  5  and  6,  excepting  only  the  mode  of  division  of  the 
fronds,  lobate  in  these  last,  entire  in  the  others — we  have  to 
refer  the  whole  either  to  sponges  or  to  vegetables.   The  first 
alternative  has  for  it  a  less  degree  of  evidence  than  the  sec- 
ond.    The  only  objection  against  the  reference  of  these 
bodies  to  v^e tables  is  in  the  thickness  and  compactedness 
of  the  fronds.     But,  as  seen  above,  there  is  an  analogy 
of    composition    in    the  AcetoAularicBy — which   have    the 
outer    frond    thickened    by    incrustations    of    calcareous 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  these  plants  have  often  been  con- 
sidered as  corals,  while  the  upper  divisions  are  soft,  and 
also  in  the  hard  compact  texture  of  the  Zonarice. 

CoxosTicnus  Broadheadi,  Sp.  nov.,  PI,  B,  Figs.  1  and  2, 

Stipe  shorty  cylindricaZ^  transversely  ribbed  ;  frond  semi- 
glclyuZarj  cup  shaped^  concave  inside^  distinctly  three  cos- 
tote  and  deeply  wrinkled  letigthwise  on  the  outside;  sicb- 
stance  thick. 

#Hkt»Hhnfth  of  Palaontologle  by  W.  P.  Sohimper  and  Karl  A.  Zittel,  2d 
IM,  1879^^A  vrorlL  of  whloh  only  two  parts  are  pablished  as  yet. 
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I  owe  the  communication  of  this  beautiful  specimen  to 
Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead.  It  has  been  very  exactly  repre- 
sented, both  for  the  inside  and  the  outside  characters.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  eight  centimeters  across  at  its  top,  and 
five  centimeters  up  from  the  apex  of  the  stipe  to  the  bor- 
ders, which  average  one  centimeter  in  thickness.  They  ap- 
pear composed  of  superposed  layers  of  amorphous  stony 
matter.  The  outside,  exiictly  cup  shaped,  has  three  equi- 
distant, strong  ribs,  more  than  one  centimeter  high  and  as 
broad  at  the  enlarging  base,  with  large  wrinkles  disposed 
lengthwise,  and  regular  rugose  branchlets,  which  seem  as 
sculptured  by  hand,  for  the  outside  ornamentation  of  the 
cup.  The  inside  concavity  is  irregularly  rough,  about  two 
centimeters  deep  at  the  flat  bottom,  covered  by  a  layer  of 
inorganic  matter. 

Habitat — Shale  near  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Ver- 
non County,  Mo.,  about  half  way  between  Nevada  and 
Fort  Scott ;  Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead. 

CONOSTICHUS  PROLIFER,  Sp.  uov,^  PL  By  Fig.  S. 

Frond  thicJc^  disciform^  disposed  in  successive  series 
upon  a  continuous^  narrow^  cylindrical  stipe. 

The  disks,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  abruptly  curving  on 
the  outside  of  the  axis,  with  a  nearly  flat  base,  concave  in- 
side, are  grown  superposed  to  each  other,  attached  to  a 
stipe  whose  remnant  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  disks. 
These  are  easily  separable  by  the  breaking  of  the  axis, 
smooth,  both  inside  and  outside,  only  irregularly  wrinkled 
at  tlie  borders,  five  to  six  centimeters  across,  the  upper 
ones  gmdually  smaller.  • 

I  have  seen  a  few  specimens  of  this  species,  two  only  in 
a  good  btate  of  preservation,  both  with  three  superposed 
plates  separating  by  the  breaking  of  the  axis,  the  upper 
plate  beaiing,  like  the  lower  ones,  a  fragment  of  the  stipe 
In  its  center,  showing  Its  size  and  form  and  indicating  a 
further  continuation  of  the  process  of  development. 

Habitat— The  specimen  figured  has  been  communicated 
by  I'rof.  G.  C.  Broadhead,  from  the  same  locality  as  the 
former ;  others,  from  Kentucky,  were  found  by  Rev.  H. 
Herzer,  with  fragments  dt  Asterophycus  Coxii. 
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CoNosTicnus  oRJNTATus,  Lcsqx.^  PL  5,  Fig.  ^. 

(/Vo/.  Rept.  of  Jndl.^      lS75j  p.  i^,  Pi,  I,  f.  6. 

Frond  ohconiccil^  composed  of  siipeiposed  layers  grad- 
ually increasing  in  size  from  the  base  upwards^  ami  reg- 
nlarly  lobate  oiv  the  borders  by  deep  lines,  diverging  star 
like  from  the  axis^  o/ad  passing  up  to  the  top. 

The  mode  of  development  of  this  plant,  in  accordance 
\nth  that  of  tlie  two  former  species,  is  from  a  cyh'ndrical 
basilar  axis,  by  successive  layers  or  laminae  formed  around 
it  in  continnoTis  superposition.  These  laminae  are  regu- 
larly cnt  on  the  borders  by  deep  lines,  which  pass  like  rays 
fir^m  the  central  axis  to  the  borders  of  the  lobes,  being  on 
the  same  plan  or  opposite.  The  broken  part  near  the  base 
*bnw8  that  these  laminae,  or  successive  fronds  were  not  ag- 
dutinated,  but  free  and  superposed  to  each  other  like  those 
•  ►f  the  former  species,  merely  differing  by  the  greater  prox- 
imity of  quite  flat  plates  of  equal  thickness.  These  plates 
are  not  so  thick,  as  in  the  former  species,  as  probably  their 
olose  superposition  prevented  the  incrustation  of  foreign 
matter.  The  star-like  divisions  marked  upon  the  broken 
surface  are  in  correspondence  with  those  of  Asterophycus, 

Some  remains,  showing  aflEinity  to  those  described  above, 
are  figured  by  Hall,  Paleont.  of  New  York,  vol.  II,  Pl.  X, 
f.  9  a.  6,  10.    The  author  considers  them  as  roots  of  Byiho- 

trephis. 

Habitat — Sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures,  between  Coal 
1  and  2  of  the  Geol.  Section  of  Illinois,  Mr.  I.  H.  South- 
^eU. 


VASCUL.AR  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS,  OR 

ACROGENS. 

m 

CaLAMARIuE. 

Plants  herhoA^eous  or  arborescent ;  stems  fistulose,  ar- 

Ueiil<ite^    traversed  at  the  articidation^  by  a  solid  wall 

[diupltragrn)^  Tnarked  on  the  outside  face  of  the  bark  by 

longitudinaZ  parallel  narrow  ribs  an/i  furrows;   leaves 

2  P. 
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verticillate^  free  in  their  whole  length  or  confluent  at  basdj 
linear 'lanceoldte  or  subspatidate  or  wedge  form^  simple^ 
nerved  or  plurinerved;  branches  from  the  axUs  of  the 
leaves^  verticillate. 

To  this  order,  represented  in  the  vegetation  of  this  epoch 
by  the  Equisetacece  (Horse-tail  family),  I  refer  the  genera 
Bornia^  Calamode  ndro  /?.,  Aster  ophyllites^  A  nnularia, 
^phenophyllum^  Calamostachys^  Macrostachya^  Equiset- 
ites  and  Trochophyllum  f 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  very  common  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous measures,  often  found  imbedded  in  sandstone,  but 
more  generally  in  the  coal,  where  they  constitute  by  their 
remains  distinct  layers  of  combustible  matter,  sometimes 
of  remarkable  thickness.  As  represented  in  the  North 
American  Coal  Measures,  their  characters  are  taken  merely 
from  the  inside  and  outside  impressions  of  the  bark,  and 
from  the  branches,  leaves  and  organs  of  fructification, 
transformed  into  coal,  or  preserved  upon  the  stony  i  mat- 
ter imbedding  their  remains. 

A  marked  drflPerence  seems  to  exist  in  the  structure  of 
the  trunks,  and  in  the  character  of  the  texture ;  some 
authors,  who  have  been  able  to  study  it  from  silicified 
specimens,  have  separated  these  plants  into  two  groups, 
one  referred  to  the  Equisetacece^  the  other  the  dicotyledo- 
nous gymnosperms,  under  the  names  of  Calamitea  and 
Calximod^endron.  The  evidence  on  the  subject  is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  definitive  conclusions,  and,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  pursuing  anatomical  researches  of  that  kind,  for 
until  now  we  have  had  no  silicified  specimens  of  any  re- 
mains of  these  plants  in  the  North  American  Coal  measures, 
I  follow  here  the  distribution  admitted  by  Schimper,  refer- 
ring to  Calamarice  all  the  coal  plants  whose  characters  re- 
cognized from  the  outside  of  the  remains,  agree  with  the 
above  description. 

The  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  Phytopaleontologists  upon  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Catamites^  will  find  abund- 
ant mat^erials  exposed  and  discussed  in  the  works  of  Petz- 
hold,  Cotta,  Brongniart,  (who  in  his  Tableau  des  Genres 
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iwerses  a  former  opinion  expressed  in  the  Histoire  des  Veg- 
et;\ux  fossils,)  TJnger,  Goeppert,  Ettingsliausen,  especially 
in  the  Englisti  authors  Binney  and  Williamson,  (who  are 
contradicted  by  Dawson, of  Montreal,)  and  more  recently  in 
"W^eiss,  Grand  'Eury   and  Stur.     The  whole  matter  is  re- 

Tieweil  by  Scbimper  in  a  clear  and  very  interesting  resume, 

Paleoat.  veget.  I,  p.  291-312. 

Calamites,  Suck. 

Plants  arborescent ;  trunks  cylindrical^  articulate;  artic- 
'ilations  variable  in  distance^  rapidly  closer  towards  the 
Ttarroiced  obconical  base;  surface  narrowly  ribbed  and 
furrowed  lengthxoise ;  ribs  equals  simple^  parallel^  con- 
^rarttd  or  rounded  at  the  articulations ;  branches  nearly 
ot  rigJit  angles^  verticiUate  like  the  leaves,  which  are  lan- 
r^ol.at^  actiminate,  simple  nerved. 

The  Calamites  are  rarely  found  with  branches  attached 
t43  the  trunks,  and  still  more  rarely  with  leaves  attached  to 
the  branches.  I  have  never  seen  in  the  American  Coal 
Measures  branches  bearing  leaves  in  connection  with  a 
trunk  of  Calamites  except  of  one  species. 

Schimi)er  has  described  most  of  the  species  of  Astero- 
phyllites  under  the  generic  name  of  Calamocladus ^  which 
represents  their  derivation  from  Calam ites  as  benches.  This 
relation  is  generally  admitted,  but  I  think  that  the  branches 
^ith  leaves,  found  attached  to  trunks,  have  to  be  described 
in  their  totality  as  Calamites  ;  all  the  others  whose  relation 
to  trunks  is  not  positively  known  find  their  place  in  the  old 
gpnus  Aster opJtyllites. 

The  species  of  Calami tes  are  vaguely  defined  in  their 
'  Iiaracters-    Those  who  have  on  hand  only  a  few  specimens 
; -cognize  easily  marked  differences  and  may  therefore  in- 
l^rfinitely  multiply  the  species.    But  after  a  prolonged  com- 
parison ot  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  these  plants, 
rhe points  of  differences,  appreciable  at  first,  become  blended 
vr  'rraduaJly    pass  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that 
^owe  autborSy  like  Ettinghausen,  have  merged  all  the  forms 
^'  *    a  ain^P^^  original  type,  recognizing  one  species  only. 
^'-  \    't  seexns  proved.  Aster ophyllites  are  branches  of  Cala- 
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mites^  as  these  branches  have  positively  characters  distinct 
enough  to  force  their  distribution  into  a  number  of  species, 
the  trunks  cannot  represent  a  single  type  with  mere  varie- 
ties. Therefore  variations,  though  obscurely  distinguishable 
upon  the  bark  of  the  trunks,  have  to  be  considered  as 
specific.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  Phyto- 
paleontologists  and  my  experience  forces  me  to  admit  it  as 
really  authorized. 

Roots  of  Calamites  are  as  rarely  found  attached  to  the 
stems  as  are   the  branches.     Grand  'Eury  in  his   Flore 
Carboniffere,  a  splendid  work  recently  published,  represents 
the  base  of  stems  as  obconical,  gradually  pointed,  some- 
times curved,  even  horizontal,  short  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  thus  subterranean  with  close  articulation,  bearing,  in- 
stead of  leaves,  bundles  of  narrow  flat  rootlets  diverging 
around  at  right  angles.     It  seems  therefore  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  represent  a  kind  of  rhizoma,  as  the  artic- 
ulations sometimes  bear  instead  of  radicles  small  obconical 
branches  really  bases  of  stems  of  the  same  plants.     One  of 
the  figures  however  represents  a  linear  narrowly  ribbed  and 
articulate  rhizoma,  emitting  at  the  articulation  either  radicles 
or  obconical  fragments  of  stem.    I  have  seen  on  ferruginous 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  fragments  of  linear,  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages which  seem  to  belong  to  Calamites  as  roots.     I 
have  also  described  with  O.  CanncBformis  scars  of  rootlets, 
but  have  never  found  any  kind  of   organs  referable   to 
roots  attached  to  stems  of  Calamites^  not  even  on  the  basi- 
lar fragments  of  these  plants,  seen  standing  in  gi'oups  or 
as  a  forest  imbedded  into  sandstone  at  Carbondale.  Grand 
'Eury  observes  that  these  vegetable  organs  are  easily  de- 
stroyed, soon  disappear,  and  that  more  generally  the  base 
of  the  trunk  is  naked. 

Calamites  Suckowii,  BrgL,  PI.  /,  Figs,  5,  4- 

Calamites  Suckowii^  BrgUy  Hist,  d,  veg./oss.,  p.  124^  PI.  XV ^ J.  1-6;  XVT^ 
f.  g-4.  Oein.  Verst.,  p.  6,  PL  XIII,  /.  1~€.  Weisa,  I'oss.  Jlo.,  p.  117,  -PZ. 
Xlllf  /.  6.  Heer  Fl.  fos.  Hebr.^  IV,  p.  46,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  Penna,,  1858 ^ 
p,  850:  Qeol.  Bept.  of  Ills.,  II,  p,  445.  Schp,  Paleont.  Vegct.y  J,  p.  SIS,  T*U 
XVIII,  f.l. 

C.  nodosus,  Brgt,,  I,  c,  p,  ISS,  PI,  XXIII,  f,  S, 

C,  communis,  Ett,  Beiir,  in  Natur.  Abh.  von  W,  Haidinger,  IV,  1,  p.  73. 
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Sieia  generctZly  hroader  than  the  space  between  the  artic- 
uMions  {JLnterTtocLes^;  ribs  half  round  or  planoconvex,  ob- 
i'Ut  at  the  cLrticuZations;  furrows  narrow,  obtusely  cari- 
uale ;   luhercles   {iiripressions  of  leaves)  more  or  less  dis- 

tlnct,  oncKiL, 

Tlie  stains  average  seven  to  twelve  centimeters  in  thickness 
wlien  not  flattened.  The  epidermis  is  very  thin,  smooth  and 
the  bark  also  tliin,  the  ribs  distinct,  the  articulations  some- 
what variable,  close  toward  the  base.  When  decorticated, 
the  under  surface,  distinctly  ribbed,  is  narrowly  striate 
lengthwise,  more  obscurely  so  on  the  outside  surface. 

This  most  common  species  of  our  coal  measures  is  gener- 
ally represented  in  flattened  fragments  in  tiie  shale  over- 
liiying  the  coal,  but  always  in  cylindrical  sections  of  stems 
in  the  sandstone.     Near  Carbondale,  Pa.,  there  is  a  stand- 
ing forest  of  Calamites,  stems  or  trunks,  buried  in  a  bed 
of  hard  sandstone  twenty  feet  thick  or  more.    From  an  in- 
clined tunnel  cut  through  this  sandstone  to  the  coal  below, 
such  a  mass  of  fragments  of  stems  have  been  taken  out 
that  a  long  viaduct  has  been  constructed  of  them.     All  the 
fragments  represent  the  same  species  ;  all  have  their  origi- 
nal cylindrical  shape  preserved,  but  many  are  folded  or 
plaited  on  the  surface  in  various  dii'ections,  as  are  generally 
the  hollow  stems  like  those  of  reeds  by  the  compression  of 
an  outside  force. 

The  tubercles  are  mostly  oval,  but  also  sometimes  round, 
hiilf  globular,  smooth,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ribs,  rarely 
at  their  base. 

Habitat — All  the  strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures  from 
the  conglomerate  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal,  or  in  the  Anthracite 
from  the  Mammoth  Vein  to  the  Salem  Vein. 

Calamites  major,  Weiss, 

^oss.Jt.,p.  119,  PL  XIII,  f/e;  PL  XIV,  f.  1. 

Stem  large ;  inter  nodes  short;  ribs  broader,  somewhat 
angular  or  obtuse  in  joining  the  articulations  ;  scars  large 
oral;  cortex  tJiicker. 

Weiss  has  sepaiated  this  species  as  intermediate  between 
C\  Suckowii  and  C.  gigas,  I  think,  with  good  reason.    The 
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specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  and  which  had  been  left  as 
uncertainly  referable  to  one  of  these  two  species,  is  a  large 
stem,  twenty-four  centimeters  broad,  flattened  to  a  thick- 
ness of  five  centimeters  ;  the  articulations  are  only  four  to 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  distant ;  the  ribs  nearly  three 
millimeters  wide,  convex,  with  concave  furrows,  ^and  the 
coaly  bark  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
specimens  of  (7.  Suc/cowii.  The  characters  are  definite  and 
evidently  different  from  both  the  related  congeners,  and  the 
specimen  preserved  in  concretions  is  very  distinct. 
Habitat — Mazon  Creek  concretions. 

Calamites  ramosus,  Artis^  PI.  /,  Fig.  S. 

Artis,  AntedeL  PhytoL,  PL  IT,  Brgt.,  Hiat.  d.  veg.fosa,^  p.  Ig?,  IH.  XVTT^ 
/.  5,  tf.  Qutb.^  Abdr.,p.  28,  PL  11,/.  6,  Or.  d'Eury,  FL  carb^p.  SO,  PU  IPj 
/.  4.    Lesqx.y  OeoL  of  Penna.^  1858,  p.  850;  OeoL  jBept.  0/  Ills,,  IZfp,  445. 

C.  Suckowii,  Sckp.f  PaleonL  vegeL,  i*,  p.  SIS. 

Ste //I  branching  ;  articulations  distant ;  rihs  fiat ;  fur- 
rows  narrow ;  tubercles  ocal^  often  undefined  at  both  ends 
of  tlie  ribs  ;  scars  of  branches  large^  round. 

This  species  is  evidently  distinct  from  C.  Suckowii  by 
the  distant  articulations,  the  branches  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  articulations,  covering  them  with  their  large 
scars  extending  equally  both  ways,  above  and  below.  The 
bi-anches  are  large,  comparatively  to  the  stems,  as  seen  from 
the  specimen  figured,  which  measures  nine  centimeters  in  di- 
ameter (flattened)  and  the  branch  nearly  three  centimeters. 
Another  specimen  from  Cannelton,  twenty-eight  centi- 
meters long,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  (flattened), 
has  five  articulations,  the  basilar  ones  four  and  a  half  centi- 
meters distant,  the  upper  ones  seven  to  eight,  with  flat,  dis- 
tinct ribs,  rather  continuous  than  alternating,  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  articulations,  or  with  indistinct  undefined 
tubercles  and  branch  scars  large  and  round.  StUl  another 
specimen  from  the  same  locality,  forty-three  centimetei-s 
long,  seven  centimeters  broad  (flattened),  has  only  three 
articulations,  sixteen  to  eighteen  centimeters  distant,  one 
of  them  with  a  branch  somewhat  oblique,  ten  centimeters 
long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at  the  narrowed 
base,  without  any  articulation.  All  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  present  the  same  characters.     Per  con- 
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tra,  from  tlie  iinmense  number  of  fragments  of  C,  SucJcowii^ 
meationed  above  as  seen  at  Carbondale,  I  have  not  found  a 
^iugle  one  marked,  with  scars  of  a  branch  and  none  with 
lung  intemodes. 

Habitdt — ^It  is  not  as  common  as  C  SucJcowil^  though 
uisiributed  also  over  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal 
measures.  Gate      Vein,  near  Pottsville,  Mui-physborough 
jiiidDuquoin,  Ills.,  Cannelton,  Pa.,  in  fine  specimens. 

Calamttes  ramifer.  Stnr. 

Ouim  Flora,  p.  82,  ri.  Ill,  /.  S,  Sb,  4,    PL  IV,  f.  2,  S,  4 ;  /.  18,  p.  26. 

Stem  small;  bark  thin;  arliculations  and  fair  own 
^':arcely  marJced  upon  the  barJc^  distinct  on  the  dicorticated 
^urfaet;  furrows  close,  i^arrow,  Jlcit,  some  converging, 
others  continuous ;  ribs  very  narrow;  tubercles  scarcely 
distinct;  branches  narrowed  to  the  base;  articulations 
distant. 

This  description  of  the  author  concords  in  most  of  its 
I'^jints  with  the  characters  of  a  conglomerate  species,  of 
which  a  large  number  of  fragments  have  been  obtained 
at  Pittston,  Pa.  The  main  stem  about  ten  centimeters 
broad,  with  distant  articulations,  is  marked  on  the  cortex 
with  flat,  scarcely  distinct  furrows,  and  very  narrow  ribs,  the 
whole  surface  being  very  thinly  lineate.  The  tubercles  are 
indistinct  or  none.  The  primary  branches,  nearly  two  cent- 
imeters broad  (flattened),  have  articulations  twelve  centi- 
meters distant,  the  secondary  branches  five  millimeters 
broad  have  them  six  centimeters  distant,  and  bear  whorls 
of  leaves  and  branchlets  of  a  third  order,  with  gradually 
shorter  sub-divisions  and  shorter  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
flat,  lanceolate-acuminate,  slightly  narrowed  from  the 
middle  to  the  point  of  attachment,  companftively  long,  two 
centimeters  in  the  lowest  whorls,  with  a  broad,  rarely  dis- 
tinguishable medial  nerve.  By  their  size  and  shape  these 
leaves  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Aster ophyllites 
foliosuSj  as  figured  by  Gein.  Verst.,  PI.  XVI,  f.  2.  But 
in  this  last  species  the  articulations  are  close,  and  as  s(^en 
f.  1,  the  branches  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  size  up- 
wards.    In  the  sub-conglomerate  species,  the  branches  are 
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long  and  cylindrical.  If,  as  indicated  by  Schimper,  As- 
ter ophylUtes  foliosus^  of  LI.  &  Hutt.,  and  of  Gein.,  is  re- 
ferable to  Calamites  SucJcowiiy  our  American  species  has 
nothing  comparable  to  it  except  the  leaves.  It  could  be 
more  easily  confounded  with  C,  ramosus^  but  is  evidently 
diflferent  by  its  narrow  furrows,  only  one  millimeter  broad, 
while  in  a  stem  of  the  same  diameter  those  of  the  former 
species  are  three  millimeters  wide ;  by  the  absence  of  tu- 
bercles, and  especially  by  the  contraction  of  the  ribs,  three, 
more  generally  four,  towards  deep  round  points,  scars  of 
small  adventive  buds,  i)laced  on  the  articulations,  some- 
times very  close  to  each  other.  On  one  of  my  specimens, 
these  bud  scars  are  only  four  to  five  millimeters  distant, 
and  thus  all  the  ribs,  without  exception,  are  converging  in 
fascicles  of  three  to  six  to  these  scars.  The  contraction  of 
the  ribs  is  perfectly  distinct  under  the  thin  bark,  but  ob- 
scure upon  its  smooth  surface.  Remarkably  enough,  the 
larger  scars  of  developed  bmnches  change  the  direction  of 
the  ribs  in  an  opposite  way,  the  middle  ones  being  abruptly 
cut  by  the  borders  of  the  bmnches,  while  the  lateral,  forced 
outside,  turn  around  the  scar  or  are  continuous.  A  dispo- 
sition of  the  samg  kind,  but  far  less  regular,  is  often  re- 
marked on  specimens  of  C,  approxiviatus^  as  figured  by 
Gein.  Verst.,  PI.  XI,  f.  2  and  6;  PI.  XII,  f.  1-2;  also  by 
Schimper,  atlas,  PL  XIX,  f.  1,  etc.  This  however  is  a  spe- 
cies far  diflferent  by  its  close  articulations,  broader  ribs, 
and  generally  distinct  tubercles. 

Habited — Sub-conglomerate  shale,  Campbell's  ledge,  near 
Pittston.  Specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 
The  last  specimen  described,  with  ribs  converging  to  the 
articulations,  is  from  Cannelton,  communicated  by  Mr.  I. 
F.  Mansfield.    * 

Calamites  cann^foumis,  Schloth.^  PI.  7,  Fig,  1. 

Schloth.f  JPelr/.,p,  898,  JPL  XX,  f.  1.  BrgU  Hist.  d.  Veg.  fosa.yp,  181,  PI. 
XXI.  Oein.  Verst.,  p.  6,  PL  XIII,  /.  8;  PL  XIV,  /.  1,  £,  4.  Or.  d'  Ej/.,  FL 
Carb.,  p.  21,  PL  HI,/.  1-S.  Lesqz.,  GeoL  of  Penna.,  1858, p.  850.  Schimp, 
Paleont.  veget.  I,  p.  816,  PL  XX,  f.  i-J. 

C.  decoratus,  Brgt.,  L  c.,p.  1£S,  PL  XIV,  f.  1-5.  Artis,AntediL  PhytoL, 
PI.  XXIV. 

C.  suckowii,  Heer,  FL/oss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  46. 
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Sent  Icirrje  /  ctrfloulaiioiis  variable  in  distance ;  furrows 

lumd^  oht  use^  sametimes  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  sltarp 

t/iln  Xixke  ;  ribs  nonvex,  wedge-forniy  and  alternately  joined 

^i{  f?te  nrticiMlcif  iojis ;  scars  of  leaves  distinct^  obsolete  or 

obsenl.  • 

Tlie  species  is  much  like  (7.  SucJcowii^  and  separated  from 
it  by   rutl^er  indefinite  characters.     The  ribs  are  larger, 
mure  distinctly  convex,  wedge  form,  and  alternately  con- 
nivent  at  fhe  articulations ;  the  furrows  broader,  more  ob- 
tusely cxvrinate.     The  ribs  are  generally  broader,  more  flat- 
it- ned  toward   tlie  obconical  base  of  the  stems,  sometimes 
br^aring  distinct  round  tubercles,  a  form  which  has  been 
j^ixirated  by  Brongniart  as  C.  decoratns.     The  ribs  of  this 
iipecies  are  sometimes  as  large  as  those  of  C,  Gigas^  as 
seen  by  the  fi*agments  figured  by  Schimper  1.  c,  and  by 
Geinitz  1.   c,  PL  XTV,  f.  2.     One  of  my  specimens,  from 
Mazon   creek,    the   basilar  part  of  a  flattened  stem,   nine 
ceatinieters  in  diiimeter,  has  the  ribs  five  millimeters  broad. 
The  specimen  bears  round  or  oval  scars,  irregularly  placed 
over  the  whole  stem,  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  evidently 
scars   of  roots,    marked  by   central  punctiform,    convex, 
br  »ad  pajjilhe,  like  the  vascular  scars  of  Stigmaria,     This 
foriu  Is  transient  to  C.  gigas^  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  sepa- 
rated from  it  merely  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  stems,  and  its 
habitat  in  the  true  coal  measures.     It  seems  to  represent 
the  fragment  described  by  Goepp.,  as  (7.  variolatus,  Fl.  d. 
Uel>ergsg.,  p.  124,  PI.  V.    It  is  the  only  specimen  I  have 
seen  of  this  character. 

Habitat — It  has  the  same  distribution  as  (7.  Suckowii,  but 
is  more  rarely  found.  , 

Calamites  Gigas,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  veg.  /oss.,  p.  ise,  PL  XXVII,    WeisSy  Foss.fl.,  p,  117,  PL  XIII, 
/.  8;  PI.  XIV,  /.  i».     Schp.,' PaleonL  vegeL,  i,  p.  S19,  PL  XX,  /.  «,  4. 

Stem  very  thick ;  ribs  six  to  eight  millimeters  loide^  con- 
T^x.  withotU  tubercles^  wedgeform^  and  alternate  at  the 
articulatio  ns . 

I  have  a  mere  fragment,  showing  by  its  outside  curve  to 
be  part    of   a   trunk  thirty  or   thirty-five  centimeters  in 
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diameter,  with  convex  ribs  seven  millimeters  broad,  and 
sharp  narrow  furrows.  From  tlie  presence  of  this  speci- 
men, I  consider  the  locality  where  it  was  found  as  Permian 
or  permo-carboniferous. 

Habitat — Rocky  Mountains  in  Sandstone  with  C  Cistii^ 
and  the  trunks  remarked  upon  in  the  description  of  Cala- 
modendron.  Communicated  by  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Havden. 

Calamites  approximatus,  Schloth. — PI.  /,  F!g.  5, 

C.  approximatus  {et  interruptus  ?)  Schloth, ^  Petre/.j  p,  899^400,  PL  XX^ 
f,  t.  Artis.  Antedel,  PhytoU^  PI.  IV.  LI,  dt,  Hutt.y  F088.  ^.,  /,  PI, 
LXXVIl;  III,  PL  CCXVI,  Brgt.  Hist,  d,  veg,  foss^p,  ISS,  PI,  XV,  /.  7, 
8;  PL  XXIV.  Oein.,  Verst.^p.  7,  Pi.  XI,  /,  1-6:  PL  XII,  /.  IS,  Hcer, 
FL,fos8.  Helv.,  71''.,  p.  46,  PL  XX,  /.  5,  Lesqx.  OeoL  of  Penna.,  1858,  p. 
850;  OeoL  Bept.  of  111.,  II,  p.  445,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  VegeL,  I,  p.  SI4,  PI. 
XVII I,  f,  2:  PL  XIX. 

C,  cruciatiAS,  elcngatua,  alternans,  difformis,  Petzholdi,  leiodermus,  Outb. 

C.  varians,  St.  Oerm.    Weiss, 

C.  communis,  Ett.,  ex  parte,  etc. 

Stems  very  "Dariahle  in  size;  cortex  comparoiively  thick  ; 
articulations  somewhat  contracted^  close^  especially  to- 
wards the  base  ;  ribs  indistinct  onthe  barJc^  clearly  marked 
on  the  i7/ipressions  of  the  underside,  convex,  with  deep 
furrows,  two  or  three  sometimes  converging  at  their  base 
on  the  articulations. 

This  species  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  variable 
of  all.  The  distance  between  the  articulations  is  never  as 
long  Jis  the  width  of  the  stems  ;  it  varies  between  one  cent- 
imeter and  three.  When  flattened,  the  stems  are  often 
split  lengthwise  as  in  f.  6.  Therefore  they  seem  to  have 
been  hollow  cylinders  without  woody  axis,  like  C 
Suckowii. 

There  is,  however,  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  true  characters  of  this  species.  C.  cruciatus,  Brgt.,  gen- 
eiully  considered  by  European  authors  as  a  variety  of  C, 
approximatus,  differs  especially  by  the  convergence  of  some 
of  the  ribs  to  the  round  points,  placed  upon  the  articula- 
tions, as  described  above  from  a  specimen  referred  to  C 
ramifer.  This  variety  is  very  common.  Geinitz,  1.  c, 
represents  it  especially.     The  figures  of  Schimper's  Atlas 
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of  the  Paleont.  veget.,  1.  c,  represents  also  a  specimen 
with  this  chaiMrter.  GrancVEnry,  Fl.  C;irb.,  p.  204,  con- 
sidering this  Calamite  as  the  bark  of  a  Calamodendron^ 
refer  it  to  the  Cotyledonous.  As  seen  from  the  section  of 
a  trunk,  PI.  XXX,  f.  7,  of  his  work,  this  bark  is  the  outer 
hyer  of  a  concentric  series  of  thick  woody  zones.  In  the 
large  number  of  Carboniferous  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined of  this  so-called  variety  of  C.  approximatus^  I 
have  been  able  to  see  only  a  comparatively  thin  bark, 
and  under  it,  the  striae  representing  the  impression  of  the 
under  surface  resting  upon  clay  or  inorganic  matter,  w^ith- 
out  traces  of  woody  fibers  underneath,  or  any  coaly  matter 
representing  them. 

Ilnbatat — It  is  found  in  its  numerous  varieties  in  all  the 
strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures. 

Calamites  Cistii,  Brgt. — PL  /,  Fig.  6, 

Brgt.  Hist.  d.  veg,  /oss,,p,  129 ^  PI,  XX,  Gein,^  Verst,,  p.  7,  Pt.  XlJ^f, 
4,  S ;  m.  XlJSf  /.  7.  Heevj  FL  fos8.  Helv.,  IV, p.  47,  PL  XX,  /.  S.  Ord,  'E., 
Fl.  Car6.,  p.  19,  PL  II,  /.  1,  S,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  Penna.,  1868, p.  860;OeoL 
Tiept.  of  111.,  II,  p.  445,    Schp.,  Paleont.  VegeU,  I,  p.  SIS. 

C.  varians,  Weiss,  Foas.  fi.,  p.  II4. 

Articulations  about  equally  distant  except  toward  the 
hase ;  ribs  narrow^  half  rounds  with  obtuse  striate  fur- 
rows ;  tubercles  generally  absent  or  small^  rounds  indis- 
tinct. 

This  si)ecies  is  easily  recognized  by  its  regular  narrow 
ribs,  either  convex  or  half  round,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
nodes  greater  than  in  C.  Suclcowii^and  the  general  absence 
of  leaf  tubercles.  The  stems  are  generally  of  small  size,  at 
least,  never  as  large  as  the  distance  between  the  articula- 
tions. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  middle  Coal  measures;  espe- 
ciaHv  common  in  the  anthracite  basin  of  Penna.;  Carbon- 
dale,  Pittston  and  Wilkesbarre.  I  have  seen  one  specimen 
only  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Calamites  dubius,  Artis. 

AntedeL  rhytol.,  PI.  XIII.    Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg./oss.,  p.  ISO,  PL  XVIII, 
f»l-Z.    Lesqx.,  GeoL  of  Penna.,  1858,p.  850.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1, p.  SIS. 
C.  bistriatus  7     Leaqx.,  I.  c.,p.  850,  PL  II,  f-  1. 
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Articulations  distant;  ribs  narrow,  of  the  same  cliaraC' 
ter  as  those  of  the  former  ;  furrows  more  distinctly  striate; 

tubercles  mostly  obsolete, 

■ 

This  species  is  very  much  like  the  former.  It  essentially 
differs  by  larger  stems  and  longer  internodes;  sometimes 
thirty  to  fifty  centimeters  long.  Therefore,  fragments  of 
this  species,  one  foot  long  or  more,  are  sometimes  found 
without  articulations.  The  lines  or  stria3  of  the  surface  are 
more  distinct  than  on  any  other  species  of  Catamites.  The 
ribs  average  one  millimeter  in  width  ;  rarely,  and  only  when 
flattened,  two  millimeters. 

The  fragment  figured  as  C.  bistriatus,  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  may 
be  referable  to  this  species.  The  ribs  are  however  twice 
as  broad,  the  furrows  very  narrow,  rather  acutely  carina te 
than  obtuse.  It  might  be  compared  to  C.  Suckowii,  but 
for  the  absence  of  tubercles,  the  distinctly  striate  surface 
both  upon  and  under  the  bark,  and  the  conti-action  of  the 
articulations.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  other  fragment  simi- 
larly related  than  the  one  figured,  the  species  is  left  uncer- 
tain. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has 
many  very  large  specimens  of  both  these  two  last  species 
in  his  cabinet.  The  first  are  from  E  vein  (Butler  v.)  of 
Pittston ;  those  refei*able  to  this  species  come  from  Oliphant 
No.  1  vein. 

Calamites  paciiyderma,  Brgt, 

Hist.  d.  veg,/0M.^p.  JJf,  J*l,  XXII. 

Stem  Ixirge;  baric  thick;  articulations  distant;  ribs 
scarcely  marked  on  the  outer  surface,  but  distinct  under 
the  barky  flat,  unequal,  often  converging ;  tubercles  obso- 
lete. 

This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean authors,  except  Grand'  Eury,  who  places  it  among 
the  doubtful  species.  He  has,  however,  seen  standing 
Calamites,  with  the  characters  described  by  Brongniart. 
I  cannot  say  anything  more  positive  on  the  subject.  I 
have  found  in  the  conglomerate  sandstone  of  Caseyville, 
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Ky.,  larr-e  pieces  of  bark,  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters 
broad,  fiv  3  to  eigtit  millimeters  thick,  with  the  under  surface 
distinctly  and  unequally  ribbed,  and  traces  of  distant  ar- 
ticulations. There  is  also,  in  the  State  cabinet  of  Illinois, 
a  fragment  answering  exactly  to  Brongniart's  description, 
with  the  same  characters,  thickness  of  the  bark  especially, 
as  the  specimens  from  Caseyville,  and  the  under  surface 
more  distinctly  ribbed.  These  are  the  only  fragments 
which  I  have  considered  as  referable  to  the  species.  Like 
most  of  the  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  Conglomerate 
Sandstone,  they  are  badly  preserved,  and  the  characters 
always  more  or  less  uncertain. 
Hahitat — Conglomerate  measures,  Caseyville,  Ky. 

Calamites  of  uncertain  relation. 
Calamites  disjunctus,  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  of  JPenna.f  1868, p.  860,  PL  II,  f*  6. 

Stem  small;  articulations  comparatively  distant^  thick^ 
marJced  in  the  lower  part  by  an  infiated  ring ;  surface 
'punctate  and  dotted. 

I  have  seen  only  as  comparable  to  the  fragment  described, 
a  specimen  from  Cannelton,  which  probably  represents  the 
same  species.  The  articulations  are  at  equal  distances,  a 
little  more  than  two  centimeters,  marked  just  underneath 
or  in  the  middle,  by  a  distinct  elevated  ring,  which  cuts  the 
ribs  square,  without  deranging  their  direction  exactly,  as 
in  Bornia  radiata.  The  ribs  are  quite  flat,  striate,  but 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  a  corrugation  of  the  surface, 
comparable  to  the  dotting  upon  the  first  specimen  described 
under  this  name. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.,  I.  F.  Mansfield.     The  specimen 
described  in  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1.  c,  was  found  at  the  Gate 
Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

Calamites  gracilis.    Sp.  nov,^  PI.  LXXV.f.  17. 

Branch  narrow;  articulations  close^  strangled;  ribs 
flat ;  furrows  marJced  by  a  mere  line;  cortex  compara- 
tivdy  thick. 
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This  branch,  originally  more  than  twenty  centimeters 
long,  is  only  five  millimeters  broad,  with  articulations  two 
centimeters  distant,  narrowed  or  strangled.  The  flat  ribs 
are  marked  merely  by  thin  lines  representing  the  furrows. 
No  branches  of  Calamites  or  of  any  species  of  this 
section  are  to  my  know^ledge  comparable  to  this.  The 
pieces  of  bark  surrounding  the  articulations,  seem  like  re- 
mains of  sheaths,  and  give  to  this  fragment  the  aspect  of  :i 
stem  of  Equisetum.  But  the  pellicle  of  bark,  thick,  at 
least  comparatively  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  is  merely  irreg- 
ularly lacerated,  as  by  erosion,  and  does  not  show  the 
border  teeth  of  a  sheath.  I  found  this  specimen  in  a  bed 
of  black  ferruginous  limestone,  with  impressions  of  marine 
invertebrates,  and  a  few  decomposed  and  indistinct  vege- 
table fragments.  The  coaly  bark  and  the  striae  are  char- 
acters which  prevent  its  reference  to  marine  plants. 

Habitat — Upper  Coal  strata.  Western  Kentucky. 

BoRNiA,  Roem. 

Stems  cylindrical^  articulate  and  furrowed  as  in  Cala- 
mites ;  articulations  scarcely  contracted ;  ribs  cut  square 
or  obtuse  at  the  articulations^  continuous^  not  alterning^ 
thinly  striate;  cortical  cylinder  thick ;  leaves  verticillate^ 
freCy  linear 'lanceolate. 

BoRXiA  RADiATA,  {lirfft^)  Schp. — PI.  7,  Fiff.  7. 

Bornia  transitioniSf  F.  A.  Hoem.y  Palecnt,,  Illy  PL  VII, /.  8.  Grd,  'JE*., 
FL  carb.jp.  54, 

Cnlamites  radiatus,  Brgt.^  Hist.  d.  Veg.fosa.^p.  IH,  PI.  XXVI,  /.  i,  S. 
Heer,  Foss.  Fl.  der.,  Bdren  Insel,  p.  82,  PI.  I-VI. 

C.  transiiioiiis,  Goejyp.,  Foss.,  Fl.  d.  Uebergag.,  p.  116,  PL  III,  IV, 
XXXVJTI.     Daws,,  Dev,  PL,  Quat.  Jonryi.  GcoL  Soc,  Nov.,  18G2,p.  S09. 

V.  variofatus,  Ooepp..  L  e.,p.  Ii4,  PL  V. 

C.  obliquus,  Ooepp.,  L  c.,p.  HI,  PL  VI,  f.  9, 10. 

C.  uvdulatus,  Lesqz.y  GeoL  Pcpt.  0/  Arks.,  II,  p.  S12,  PL  IV,  f.  7^  7a. 

C.  inornatus,  Daws.,  L  c.,p,  810. 

Noeggerathia  craasa,  Ooepp.,  L  e.,p.  220,  PL  XL. 

Bornia  radiata,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  886 ;  III,  p.  454,  PL  XXIV, 
f.  1-10. 

Archneocalamites  radiatua,  Stur.  Culm  Flora,  p.  74.  PL  II,  f.  1-6;  III, 
f.l,2\  IV,  V,f.l. 

The  character  of  the  species  is  that  of  the  genus. 
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The  steins,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  on  numerous  spec- 
imens from  tbe  sub-conglomerate  Carboniferous  of  Alabama 
are  small,  five   to  eight  centimeters  in  diameter ;  the  ribs 
and  furrows,  one  to  three  millimeters  broad,  are  effaced  on 
the  surface,  very  distinct  on  the  decorticated  cylinder,  and 
'listinctly  striate  lengthwise.     The  articulations  are  gener- 
ally very  narrow,  as  cutting  across  the  ribs,  which  are  thus 
continuons,  parallel  and  without  deviations.     In  some  rare 
cases,  however,   the  articulations  are  slightly  contracted. 
Heer,  1.  c,  has  given  a  very  detailed  description  of  the 
5^pecies,  with  six  plates  of  remarkably  fine  illustrations, 
and  ciltically  examined  all  the  forms  described  by  other 
anthers  which  he  refers  to  this  species.     No  mention  is 
made  of  the  internal  structures  of  these  plants.     Roemer 
only  says  that  the  internal  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  cellular  matter,  and  Stur  describes   the  stem  as 
formed  of  a  central  cylinder,  placed  at  a  distance  of  the 
epidermis. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Lacoe  has»in  his  cabinet  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  species,  obtained  from  the  sub-conglomerate  shale 
of  Campbell's  ledge,  near  Pittston.  It  is  a  branch,  four- 
teen centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad,  with  articu- 
latidVis  two  and  a  half  centimeters  distant,  surrounded  by 
whorls  of  thirty  to  forty  linear,  canaliculate  leaves,  less  than 
one  millimeter  broad,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
straight  up  or  very  oblique,  some  of  them  curved  inward. 
This  branch  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  fragment  rep- 
resented in  Schimper's  Atlas,  1.  c,  PI.  XXI Y,  f.  2.  The 
leaves  seem  to  be  joined  at  the  base  two  together ;  at  least 
they  are  approximate  by  two  at  the  base. 

Hahitat—CoxnvciOTi  in  the  sub-conglomerate  measures  of 
Alabama ;    communicated  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Aldrick.     Found 
also  near  Pittston,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.     The  si^ecimen  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Dawson,  as  (7.  transitionis^  is  from  the 
Eamilton  Group  ;  that  of  C.  inornatus^  from  the  Genessee 
slate,  both  of  New  York  State. 
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Calamodexdron,  Brgt. 

Central  cylinder  striate  lengthwise  and  articulate^  sur- 
rounded hy  a  thick  woody  cylinder^  or  hark^  with  outside 
surface  smooth. 

It  is  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  outside  zone,  es- 
pecially, that  the  discussion  bears  concerning  the  reference 
of  these  plants  to  cryptogamous,  or  to  cotyledonous  gym- 
nospermous  plants. 

Calamodendron  \  Species,  PL  LXXV^  Fig,  16. 

Internal  ribbed  cylinder  small^  variable  in  size;  ar- 
ticulations deep  but  narrow^  irregular  in  distance;  ribs 
Hoi^  cut  square  at  the  base,  and  continuous  ;  furrows  dis- 
tinct, but  very  narrow  ;  bark  thick,  smooth. 

The  whole  specimen,  eight  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
is  figured.  The  internal  cylinder  has  the  characters  of  Cal- 
amites  approximatus,  differing  merely  by  variation  of 
its  size,  being  inflated  in  the  midjile  to  sixteen  millime- 
ters in  width,  while  a  little  above,  its  breadth  is  decreased 
to  one  centimeter.  The  articulations  are  also  more  varia- 
ble in  length  than  in  any  of  the  specimens  of  C.  approxi- 
matus  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  marked  by  distinct 
points,  apparently  the  bases  of  bundles  of  vessels.  The 
bark,  transformed  into  hard  cannel  coal,  averages  six  mill- 
imeters in  thickness,  and  is  not  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  the  variation  in  size  of  the  internal  cylinder,  so  that 
its  borders  are  nearly  parallel.  This  queer  conformation  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  single  specimen,  for  I  find  it  still  more 
evident  in  some  large  fragments  which  may  represent  a 
different  species,  and  which  have  been  recently  received 
fi'om  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  largest  of  these  fragments,  thirteen  centimeters  iu 
diameter,  is  exactly  cylindrical,  marked  on  its  outside  by 
articulations,  regularly  distant,  two  and  a  half  centime- 
ters, much  inflated,  with  half-round  projections  at  different 
distances,  corresponding  in  cha.racter  and  position  to  the 
small  round  scars  seen  upon  f.  16.  The  surface  is  regu- 
larly ribbed,  the  ribs  flat  or  slightly  convex,  the  furrows 
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sharply  carinate,  but  very  narrow.  The  whole  is  a  com- 
pound of  coarse  sandstone,  and  except  the  outside  marks, 
no  trace  of  central  or  internal  axis  is  seen.  On  other  speci- 
mens the  central  axis  is  partly  covered  by  the  bark,  or  by 
an  outer-layer  of  tissue,  variable  in  thickness,  five  to 
twenty  millimeters,  measured  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  line  of  circumference.  The  outer  surface  is  also 
marked  transversely  by  prominent  rings  corresponding  to 
the  articulations  of  the  internal  cylinder,  and  vertically 
by  longitudinal  ribs  which,  though  broader,  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  central  axis.  In  all  the  fragments, 
all  the  ribs,  either  of  the  surface  or  of  the  internal  cylin- 
der, are  equal  in  width  in  their  whole  length,  without  trace 
of  convergence  at  the  articulations.  One  of  them  is  re- 
markable for  this  fact:  the  internal  cylinder  is  broadly 
channeled,  half  hollowed  in  the  middle,  as  by  a  flexure, 
and  the  outer  zone  is  in  places  much  thicker,  as  if  it  had 
filled  the  depression  under  it,  measuring  on  one  side  of  the 
fragment  only  one  to  two  millimeters  in  thickness,  while  it 
is  twenty- two  on  the  other.  That  this  variation  is  not  caused 
by  compression,  is  seen  by  the  horizontal  infiated  rings  and 
the  regular  ribs  of  the  surface,  which  preserve  the  same 
direction  and  relative  distance.  There  are,  however,  other 
specimens  evidently  curved,  with  the  concave  side  without 
bark,  and  the  convex  one  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
it.  Others  of  these  trunks  vary  in  diameter  from  three  to 
twelve  centimeters.  In  some  of  them  the  ribs  of  the  sur- 
face tend  in  opposite  directions  or  zigzags,  from  every  suc- 
cessive articulation,  at  an  angle  of  about  140°. 

In  comparing  these  fragments  to  the  beautiful  figures 
representing  restored  stems  of  Arthropitus  and  Calarrw- 
deTidron^  in  Grd.'E.,  PI.  XXX,  f.  7  and  8,  it  is  evident  that 
the  large  specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  refer- 
able to  one  of  these  genera — probably  to  Arthropitus^  while 
the  specimen  of  PL  LXXV,  f.  16,  may  represent  Cala- 
modendron  approximatum^  Cotta,  which  Goeppert  men- 
tions in  Perm.  Fl.,  p.  180,  as  synonymous  with  Calamites 
approximatus.  The  stem  of  this  species,  as  figured  by 
Dawson,  Quat.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  May,  1866,  is  small,  only 
8  P. 
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two  and  one  half  centimeters,  and  has  the  articulations  at 
irregular  distances,  like  the  fragment  f .  16,  of  our  plate. 

I  have,  however,  also  from  Cannelton,  another  specimen, 
whose  character  seems  to  contradict  this  reference.  It  is  a 
stem  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured,  also  flexuous  or 
variable  in  thickness,  twenty-two  millimeters  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  more  inflated,  contracted  only  a  little  lower  to 
eleven  millimeters,  with  the  articulations  close — ^five  to  eight 
millimeters  distant.  On  the  inflated  part  of  the  stem,  the 
articulations  bear  large  oval  scars,  six  millimeters  long,  five 
millimeters  broad,  four  millimeters  distant,  transversely, 
alternating  with  others  of  the  same  character,  placed  higher 
up  at  intervals  of  three  short  internodes.  The  close  artic- 
ulations, the  ribs  and  the  scars,  are  like  what  we  should 
expect  to  see  on  branches  of  a  Macrostachya^  representing, 
in  a  reduced  scale,  the  upper  part  of  Atl. ,  PI.  Ill,  f .  14. 

Hohitat — The  specimen  figured  is  from  Cannelton,  found 
by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield,  as  all  the  specimens  mentioned  from 
this  locality.  The  other  large  ones  were  sent  from  Colorado, 
with  Galamites  gigas^  by  the  collectors  of  the  U.  S.  Greo- 
logical  Surveys  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  V.  Hay  den. 

AsTEROPHYLLiTES,  Brgt    Calamocladus,  Schp. 

Stems  articulate;  branches  opposite;  central  oMs  hollow 
or  solid ;  leaves  verticillate^  free  to  the  hase^  linear^  acu- 
minatey  simple  nerved.  Fructifications  in  elongated  ears 
hearing  round  sporanges  in  the  axcils  of  the  leaves. 

Brongniart,  Grand 'Eury,  and  some  other  authors,  con- 
sider either  all  the  Aster ophyllites^  or  some  species  of  the 
genus,  as  referable  to  the  Phaenogamous  Gymnosperms,  as 
branches  of  Calamodendron.  I  do  not  know  as  yet  any 
si)ecies  with  characters  different  from  those  of  the  Cala- 
mari(B.  Some  of  them  represent,  evidently,  branches  of 
Catamites^  and  have  been  described  by  Schimper  as 
Calamocladus,    Paleont.  Vegt.  1  p.  423. 
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ASTEROPHYLLITES    EQUISETIFORMIS,  SchlotJt. — PI.  11^  Fig. 

8^  3a,  PL  III,  Figs.  6-7. 

CtMuarimCes  ^q^a\^et\formi9^  Schloth.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  PI.  I,f.  i *   II,  /.  s. 

AUen^kyllites  eqyLiseti/ormis^  Brgt.,  JProdr.,  p.  169.  Moehl,  Paleont., 
X  VUI.p.  «5,  n.  II J^  /.  6.  Gein.  Verst.,  p.  8,  PI.  X  VII,  /.  IS.  Germ.,  Verst., 
p.  fi,  PI.  VIII.  Ooepp.,  Perm.  PL,  p.  S6,  PI.  i,  /.  6.  Leaqz.  OeoL  oj 
iVmn'o,  ISSS,  p.  851.     Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  444, 

A.  ovalte,  f     £,esqx.f  OeoL  of  PemiCa^  1858,  p.  851,  PL  I,f.  ». 

A.  ereetifoliuM^  JLndrews,  OeoL  RepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  II,  p.  425,  PL 
JiLIX^f.S. 

Hypurites  lonffifolitts,  LL  dt  HutL,  Foae.fl.  PI.  CXCI. 

Caiam^>€ladtis  equiaetiformis,  Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  1,  p.  St4.  PI.  XXII, 
/.  I,  JV  *.     Crq^n^  BulL  jLecul.  Belg.,  XXXVIII,  Nov.,  1874,  P»  7. 

Primary  branches  long,  obscurely  striate ;  cortex  thick  ; 
lateral  branches  more  or  less  oblique,  simple;  leaves  linear, 
acumincUe^  straight  or  curved  inside;  costa  thick. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus,  and  being 
of  hard  texture,  is  generally  found  in  well  preserved  speci- 
mens. The  best  I  have  seen  is  a  branch  eighty-eight  centi- 
met^srs  long,  the  stem  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  gi^ually  narrowed  to  two  millimeters  near  the 
top,  (broken.)  The  lateral  branches,  ten  centimeters  long 
at  the  base,  also  become  gradually  shorter  upward,  to  live 
centimeters.  The  leaves,  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
at  the  base,  half  as  long  at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  are  a 
little  more  than  one  millimeter  broad.  The  articulations 
npon  the  main  stem  are  surrounded  by  a  vertical  column  of 
leaves  appressed  against  the  stem  like  sheaths ;  but  on  frag- 
mentary specimens,  these  leaves  are  mostly  destroyed,  or 
sometimes  open.  The  number  of  leaves,  seen  on  different 
»I>ecimens,  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each  whorl.  They 
can,  however,  rarely  be  all  counted,  being  often  destroyed  in 
part,  or  imbedded  in  the  stone.  The  width  also  varies  from 
one  half  to  one  millimeter,  and  the  length  sometimes  reaches 
to  fifteen,  even  seventeen  millimeters.  The  stems  are  gener- 
ally deprived  of  the  hark.  The  articulations  are  neither  en- 
Ian?ed  nor  contracted,  merely  slightly  inflated  a  little  above 
and  helo^^  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaves.  In  young 
branches  the  articulations  are  very  close  and  the  leaves 
crowded  in  spil^- 
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According  to  Dr.  Peistmantel,  Plor.  d.  Bohm.  Steinkohl, 
p.  117,  PL  X,  f.  3,  the  fructifications  are  in  long  spiciform 
branches,  with  short  internodes,  bearing  leaves  like  those 
of  the  branches  of  AsterophylUtes^  with  sporanges  placed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  description  and  figure 
agree  with  the  fragment,  described  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858, 
p.  851,  PI.  I,  f.  2,  as  A.  ovalis.  These  fructifications  are 
very  rare.  They  are  comparable  to  those  of  Atl.,  PI.  Ill,  f. 
6-7.  The  branches  are,  however,  narrower  on  the  specimens 
figured  here.     It  may  be  referable  to  another  species. 

Habitai — ^The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures  ;  more 
prominent  in  the  upper  strata.  The  fine  specimens  men- 
tioned above  are  from  Cannelton,  Pa.  In  the  Anthracite, 
it  is  most  common  at  the  Gate   Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES  ANTHR ACINUS,  HceT. 
Fl.fosa.  Helv,,  IV^p.  60,  PL  XVIJI,/.  f,  S. 

Articulations  very  close;  leaves  mucTi  longer  than  the 
internodes^  imbricate^  curved  inward^  linear^  sUgTvtly 
nxirrower  ai  the  hose;  medial  nerve  obsolete. 

This  form,  as  described  by  the  author,  appears  to  be  a 
good  species.  At  least  I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens 
which  represent  it,  especially  in  the  more  compact,  thicker 
leaves,  without  trace  of  medial  nerve.  The  articulations 
are  three  and  a  half  to  four  millimeters  distant  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  branches,  the  leaves  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  articulations,  are  slightly  narrower  at  the  base.  There  is 
an  unimportant  difference  from  the  European  form,  in  the 
direction  of  the  leaves,  which  are  straight  up,  not  generally- 
curved  inward.  But  even  some  of  the  figures  of  the  author 
represent  them  in  that  way. 

Habitai — Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield;  more  rarely- 
found  than  the  former.  The  museum  of  Princeton  College 
has  splendid  specimens  of  this  species,  from  the  same 
locality. 

AsTEROPHYLLTTEs  LONGiFOLius,  Brgt.  {Prodr,) 

Ll,  dt  Kutt.y  Fo89,fl.,  PI.  XVIII.  Oein.,  VersLfP.  P,  PL  XVIII,/.  #,  S. 
Heer.^  Fl.fos:y  Helv.,  IVtP'  SO,  PI.  XIX,  f.  S. 
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CalaiB^Ues   lenttxfoli'USy  JStt,,  Steink.  v.  Stradonitz,  p,  6,  PI.   FJ,  /.  5; 
Slei»Jk.  ©.  Radi^itz^  p.  *7,  JPf-  IT,/.  1^;  PI.  III,/.  4. 

CotamoeladtM  ianffifoHMSf  Sehp.^  Potleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  SiS. 

Branch  generctllt/  small^  with  distant  articulations j 
didinctly  striate;  leaves  numerous ,  very  long^  open^ 
linear^  tvbuUUe^  JUtt^  flearwous. 

The  leaves  vaxy  from  three  to  ten  centimeters  long,  av- 
eraging seven  to  eight.  They  are  very  narrow,  scarcely 
one  nuUimeter  broad,  flat,  rather  flexuous  than  rigid ;  me- 
dial nerve  distinct. 

The  synonimy  of  this  species  is  not  quite  clear.  Astero- 
yhyUiUs  tenuifolius^  St.,  II,  PL  XIX,  f.  1,  2,  referred  to 
this  species  by  Schimper,  rather  resembles  A.  rigidns^  as  well 
as  Bruckmania  longifoUa^  St.,  II,  PI.  LVIII,  f.  1.  Aster- 
ophyllites  aymosus  and  Jvhatus^  U.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI. 
CYm,  and  CXXXIII,  seem  by  their  crowded  leaves  and 
broad  stem  to  represent  a  different  species. 

Habitat — ^More  rarely  found  than  the  following,  which 
it  resembles.  Wilkesbarre,  Pitts  ton.  Pa.,  from  the  sub- 
conglomerate  Campbell's  ledge;  Morris,  111.,  in  many 
specimens. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES   RIGIDUS,  GeiU. 

Terai^p.  9,  PI.  XVIT^f'  7-^.    Brgt.  Prodr.,p.  159.    Ll.dt  Hutt.,  Fos.fi.^ 
Pi.  CCXI.    L€9qz.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  4g4,  PI.  XXI,  f.  4,  4b. 
OOamocladus  rigidus^  Sckp.,  PtdwnL  Veget.,  I,  p.  824. 

Branches  somewhat  thicker  ;  articulations  shorter  ;  sur- 
face indistinctly  or  very  narrowly  striate ;  leaves  rigid, 
deeply  c(mcave  or  Ticb^  cylindrical;  nerve  thick. 

^6se  characters  a^®  ^^^^  from  good  specimens  presei-ved 
in  ^ie  nodaies  ot  >f a^^^  Creek,  as  the  essential  differences 
w-iich  separate  tb^  species  from  A.  Ungifolius,  to  which 
it  is  cl  /  lli^^-  ^^^  leaves  are  of  about  the  same 
len^h  /I  "  T>e<5i'^^^  from  Mazon  Creek,  has  them  ten 
oenH  ^zl    ^mother  only  four  and  a  half. 

^ete7s7ong»^j^^  ^f   Mazon  Creek;  Cannelton  ;  Pitts- 

ton  B     ^^^li^^y*  ^''  ^®  ®^^^  ^^  ^^®  cabinet  of  Mr.  R. 
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ASTEROPHTLLITES  SUBLiEVIS,  Lesqx. 
Oeol,  of  Pwin*a.,  1868, p.  851^  PI.  I,/.  8> 

Branches  thick ;  articulations  closCy  equidistant;  sur 
face  of  the  stem  smooth^  merely  undulate  lengthwise  below 
the  inflated  articulations  ;  leaves  shorty  linear^  gradually 
a,cuminate ;  branches  shorty  with  two  to  four  whorls  of 
short  leaves. 

This  species  is  easily  known,  by  its  comparatively  broad 
(five  to  ten  millimeters),  smooth  stems ;  the  short  inter- 
nodes,  thirteen  to  fifteen  millimeters;  the  short  leaves, 
half  as  long  as  the  internodes,  fiat,  half  open,  gradually 
narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  acumen ;  and  the  short 
branches  generally  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem, 
none  longer  than  the  internodes,  oblique,  with  two  or  three 
whorls  of  short  open  leaves.  I  have  many  specimens  of 
this  plant  from  the  same  locality,  but  no  Catamites^  which 
by  concordance  of  characters,  could  be  supposed  to  be  its 
trunk. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Anthracite  of  Rhode  Island — 
Mount  Hope  Coal ;  Mr.  James  H.  Clark.  Also  found  at 
Cannelton,  one  specimen  only. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES  FOIJOSUS,  LL  &  Hutt 

Fo88.fl,y  PI.  XXV,  f.  1.  Oein.  VersL,  p.  10,  PI.  XV and  XVI.  Lesqx.^ 
Oeol.  of  Penn*a.,  1858,  p.  851.    Oeol.  Rept.  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  424. 

Hydatiea proairata,  H.  columnaria,  Myriophyllunx  graeile,  Artis,  Anted. 
PhyioL,  PL  I,  5, 12  (roots  and  rootleta), 

Wolkmannia  disticha,  St.,  Vers.,  l,p.  SO,  PI.  XL VIII,  f.  8  {spikes). 

Beehera  duhia,  St.,  ibid.,  p.  80,  Pt.  LI,f.  8  (branches  and  leaves). 

Asterophyllites  lanceolatus,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a.,  1858, p. 852  (spike). 

Calamocladus  foliosus,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veyet.,  I,  p.  826. 

A  nnularia  longifolia  ?  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,p.  422,  PI.  XXI,  f.  1,  2. 

Branches  slender^  narrowly  striate  ;  leaves  shorter  tTutii 
the  articulations^  verticillaie,  eight  or  ten  in  a  whorly  dis- 
tinct at  the  hase^  linear -lanceolate^  obscurely  nerved;  frttc- 
tificaiions  in  spikes  with  close  articulations  and  long  lan- 
ceolate imhricating  leaves  or  scales. 

The  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  all  in  nod- 
ules from  Mazon  Creek,  exhibit  the  following  charactei-s : 
A  long  root,  one  centimeter  thick,  articulate  at  great  dis- 
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tances,  with,  tlie  surface  obscurely  striate,  marked  by  deep 
points  in  irregular  positions,  evidently  scars  of  rootlets. 
The  radicles  from  the  articulations  are  flat,  two  millimeters 
broad,  also  distantly  articulate,  with  branches  in  whorls, 
ball  a  niillimeter  broad,  short  or  very  long  and  flexuous. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  specimen  is  covered  by  these 
rootlets,  derived  either  from  the  articulations  or  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches,  as  marked  by  t|ie 
dots  of  their  scars.     With  this,  we  have  other  specimens 
representing  leaves  and  stems.     One  has  a  branch  attached 
to  the  articulations  of  a  large-ribbed  stem  of  Calamites^ 
two  and  one  half  centimeters  broad,  with  flat  or  slightly 
convex  ribs  two  millimeters  broad,  furrows  sharp  but  very 
narrow,  answering  to  the  characters  of  Calamites  ramosus 
by  the  ribs  and  the  position  of  the  derived  branches.     These 
have  the  articulations  close  and  the  leaves  imbricated  in 
tufts  as  in  Gein.,  1.  c,  PI.  XVI,  f.  1.     They  are  certainly 
not  spikes  but  branches  bearing  leaves  of  Calamites.    These 
leaves  in  their  crowded  state  are  rarely  distinct,  but  can  be 
seen  sometimes  separate.     They  have  the  same  characters 
as  the  leaves  f.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  in  Gein.,  1.  c.     They 
are  twelve  to  fifteen  millimeters    long,    two  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  with 
a  thick  medial  nerve  three  fourths  of  a  millimeter  broad. 
The  identity  of  these  fragments  with  those  figured  by  the 
German  author  is  positive,  and  I  consider  as  referable  to 
the  same  species  the  fragments  described   Geol.  Kept,  of 
111.,  IV,  f.  1  and  2,  as  Annularia  longifolia. 

If  ow,  with  this  I  have  a  fertile  specimen,  a  fragment  also, 
with  a  deeply-ribbed  axis,  three  millimeters  broad,  with 
short,  inflated  articulations,  five  millimeters  distant,  and 
leaves  of  just  the  same  width  and  length  as  those  of  the 
species,  with  a  very  broad  nerve,  bearing  oval  sporanges  at 
the  articulations. 

This  may  represent  the   fruiting  branch  of  this  plant 

for  all  the  fertile  spikes  of  Asterophyllites  show,  as  far  as 

they  are  known,  bracts  of  the  same  character  as  the  leaves 

of  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

I  have  indeed  many  fragments    comparable   to    those 
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figured  by  Stemb.,  PL  XLVIII,  f.  3a  3b,  as  Wolkmannia 
disticTia^  positively  spikes,  or  ears,  and  not  agglomerations 
of  leaves  crowded  and  imbricated  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
as  in  Geinitz's  figure.  The  pedicels  of  these  ears  one  centi- 
meter broad,  are  closely  articulate,  the  inflated  articulations 
being  only  three  to  four  millimeters  distant,  with  linear- 
lanceolate,  distinctly  and  sharply  nerved  leaves,  seven 
millimeters  long,  or  twice  as  long  as  the  internodes,  and 
therefore  imbricated.  They  are  abruptly  constricted  at  the 
top  to  five  millimeters,  half  their  size,  and  bear  long  ears, 
nearly  two  centimeters  thick,  with  close  articulations,  sur- 
rounded by  long  lanceolate  leaves,  larger  than  those  of  the 
stem,  and  also  twice  as  long  as  the  internodes.  The  spikes 
have  the  characters  of  the  cones  of  Macrostachya.  Their 
reference  to  the  species  is  not  certain.  They  are  described 
in  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1.  c,  as  Asterophyllites  lanceolatus. 

Grand  'Eury,  in  his  Flor.  Carb.,  p.  31,  has  represented 
in  wood  cuts,  branches  which  he  considers  as  probably  re- 
ferable to  A.foliosus^  a  species,  which  he  says,  may  per- 
haps represent  Calamites  Cistii.  I  have  from  Cannelton  a 
fragment  of  a  branch,  which  in  its  characters  is  perfectly 
concoi-dant  with  the  figure  given  by  the  French  author,  and 
agrees  also  with  his  diagnosis  of  A.  foliosus.  The  branch 
is  six  millimeters  thick,  the  articulations  eight  to  nine  mil- 
limeters distant,  marked  by  two  parallel  inflated  rings, 
leaving  between  them  a  furrow  or  depression  of  about  one 
millimeter  broad,  w^here  are  distinctly  seen  the  small,  oval, 
horizontally  enlarged  tubercles,  bases  of  leaves.  A  few  of 
them  are  still  preserved  on  the  border  of  the  stem.  These 
leaves  are  exactly  lanceolate,  very  sharply  and  gradually- 
acuminate,  distinctly  nerved.  The  surface  of  the  stem  is 
a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter,  indistinctly  striate,  the  striae  be- 
ing without  correlation  to  the  scars  of  the  leaves.  But  un- 
der this  thin  bark,  the  broad,  flat,  or  slightly  convex  ribs  are 
seen,  and  they  correspond  to  the  tubercles.  This  specimen 
resembles,  in  a  very  reduced  scale,  f.  4,  of  PI.  V,  in  Grd.  'E., 
1.  c,  with  this  exception,  however,  that  so  far  as  C4in  be 
seen,  the  leaves  of  our  specimen  are  free  to  the  base.  This 
fragment  seems  to  represent  and  explain  the  peculiar  char^ 
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acter  of  Calamites  di^'unctuSy  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penna.,  p. 
850,  PL  II,  f .  5. 

flafe/to^— Most  of  the  specimens  described  are  from  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The  cones  of  Macrostachya  are 
from  the  upper  shale  of  the  Anthracite,  near  Pottsvilie,  not 
rare.     Also  found  at  Cannelton. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES  GRANDIS,  St. 

Bt^herck  grandiSf  St.^  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  i,  p,  SO^  PI,  XLIX^f.  1,    LI,  dt  Huttf 
FU9.Jl^  J,  JPt.  XVII  and  XIX;  III,  H.  CLXXIII. 

Asterophyllites  grandis,  Gein.,  Ver8t.,p,  Sj  Ft,  XVII,  f,  ^. 
BeeAera  delxcaiula,  8t,,  L  e,,p,  SI,  P£.  XLIX,/.  g, 
Oalamiies  nodosus,  LI.  dk  HuU„  Ft.  XV  and  XVI. 
C  eannatformiSf  Oein,,  Verst,,  PI,  XIV,  f,  6, 
Calamocladua  grandis,  Sehp,,  PatleonU  Veget.,  1,  p,  Si5, 

Stems  distinctly  striate  and  contracted  at  the  articvZa- 
tioTU :  leaves  open^  narrowly  linear-lanceolate^  shorty  qf 
thin  texture;  nerve  indistinctly  marked. 

This  8i)ecies  closely  resembles  A.  equisetiformis  It  is 
separated  by  its  shorter,  more  delicate,  narrower  leaves, 
generally  ox)en,  flattened  upon  the  stone,  or  slightly  curved 
inward  from  the  middle.  I  have  never  seen  specimens  of 
this  6X>ecies  with  large  stems  nor  with  leaves  as  long  as  one 
centimeter.  The  midrib  is  not  easily  seen,  even  with  a 
magnifier.  The  stem  is  more  distinctly  costulate,  and  the 
intemodes  comparatively  longer. 

Becker  a  grandis^  as  figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  PI.  XIX, 
seems  referable  to  the  former  species  rather  than  to  this 
one. 

Habitat — The  variety  with  small,  narrow,  delicate  leaves, 
is  common  in  the  shale  of  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Rhode 
Island.  Specimens  with  longer  leaves  are  from  Morris,  111. 
The  species  is  generally  rare,  except  at  the  first  mentioned 
locality. 

ASTEROPHTIiLITES    FA8CICULATU8,    Sp,    noV,^    PI.    III^ 

Figs.  1-i, 

Stems  comparatively  thick;  branches  dichotomous^fasci- 
cukUe  or  opposite^  distinctly  striate  under  the  inflated 
articulaiions  ;  irdern/odes  short ;  leaves  shorty  lanceolate ; 
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frtLctifications  in  narrow^  linear  spikes;  sporan^es  oval 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  main  stem,  f .  2,  with  opposite  branches,  as  in  all  the 
species  of  the  genus,  is  four  millimeters  at  the  base,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  the  apex,  with  articulations  one  centi- 
meter distant,  inflated,  also  proportionately  shorter  in  the 
upper  part.  In  the  tuft  of  branches  confusedly  mixed  upon 
a  separate  specimen,  f.  1,  the  largest  is  six  millimeters  broad, 
and  the  intemodes  much  shorter,  varying  between  three 
and  six  millimetei*s.  The  stems  are  dLstinctly  obtusely  cos- 
tate,  the  ribs  in  the  decorticated  state  corresponding  to  the 
round  tubercles,  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  These 
are  three  to  four  millimeters  long,  sessile  by  their  whole 
base,  lanceolate-acuminate,  or  gradually  tapering  up  to  a 
sharp  point.  They  seem  as  if  joined  at  their  base,  an  appear- 
ance caused  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  cortex  which  surrounds 
the  articulations,  projecting  just  in  the  middle,  covering 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  which  is  distinct  only 
under  the  bark  in  round  small  tubercles.  The  fructifica- 
tions as  seen,  f ,  3  and  4,  are  in  spikes  four  millimeters  broad, 
three  to  five  centimeters  long,  bearing  sporanges  superposed 
upon  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  sporanges  were  easily- 
detached,  as  they  are  often  found  sparse  upon  the  shale 
aside  of  the  spikes,  as  seen  f .  3,  which,  with  the  enlarging, 
f.  3a,  3b,  3c,  show  their  mode  of  attachment  as  axillary 
by  a  very  short  pedicel,  and  their  broadly  oval  form. 

The  ramification  of  f .  1  is  in  discordance  with  that  of  f . 
2,  and  indeed  with  the  mode  of  branching  of  all  the  Astero- 
phylUtes.  I  can  explain  it  only  in  supposing  that  f .  2  shows 
a  tuft  of  basilar  branches,  or  rather  of  creeping  rhizomas. 
But  fructifications  are  found  spread  upon  the  specimens 
bearing  these  tufts,  even  with  fragments  of  spikes,  which 
essentially  show  the  identity  of  both  forms. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Shale  above  the  coal;  kindly 
presented  in  fine  specimens,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

AsTEROPHYLLiTES  GRACILIS,  Lcsqx.  PL  11^  FiffS.  i-6a, 

Oeol,  Bept.  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  SIO,  PI.  II,  /.  ^  4a,  {IS60.) 

Stems  and  branches  very  slender^  obscurely  striate;  leaves 
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shorter  than  the  internodes^  in  whorls  qf  eight  to  ten,  open^ 
curzed  upwards  ;  fructifications  of  the  same  character  as 
in  the  former  species,  in  spikes  distinctly  STnaller. 

The  sx>ecies  is  very  slender  in  all  its  divisions.     The  pri- 
mary stem,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is,  for  the  largest 
specimen  a  little    more  than  one  millimeter  in  diameter, 
more  generally  half  as  broad.    The  branches  truly  capillary 
in  form  and  size,  are  simple  or  divided,  oblique.    The  leaves 
ol  the  main  stem  are  three  millimeters  long,  and  those  of 
the  branches  scarcely  half  as  long,  and  all  so  narrow  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinctly  see  the  costa.     The  spikes, 
f .  5  and  5a,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  former 
species,  diflEering,  however,  much  by  the  size  and  the  glob- 
ular form  of  the  nutlets. 

Two  other  species,  closely  related  to  this  if  not  identi- 
cal, have  been  published,  from  the  sub-conglomerate  coal 
measnres.  The  first,  by  Prof.  Dawson,  A.  parzula,  Can. 
Natnr.,  vol.  VI,  p.  168,  f.  6,  a,  b,  c;  the  other  by  Prof. 
Andrews,  A.  f  Tainutus,  Geol.  Rept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II 
p.  424,  PL  LI,  f.  4,  4a.  In  both,  but  especially  in  this  last 
species,  the  intemodes  are  shorter,  and  the  leaves  more 
crowded.  They  have  the  appearance  of  A.  delicaiulus, 
Brgt.,  as  figured  in  Roehl.  Paleont.,  XVIII,  PI.  II,  f.  6. 
It  is  imi)ossible,  from  the  imperfect  state  of  too  small  speci- 
mens, to  definitively  judge  the  value  of  the  characters 
indicated  as  specific. 

The  likeness  of  Prof.  Andrew's  species  to  A.  gracilis 
and  to  A.  parvulus,  is  remarked  by  him. 

jyoitto^Sub-conglomerate  Coal  of  Arkansas  in  small 
fragments.  Woodworth  coal  mine,  Alabama,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Remarks  on  FRticTiricATioNS  of  Asterophyllites. 

Orand  'Eury,  in  resuming  the  result  of  his  own  researches 
and  of  the  phytopaleontologists  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  considers  the  organs  described  as  WolJcmannia 
by  Authors,  as  the  spikes  of  Asterophyllites,  which,  he 
says,  have  not  yet  been  referred  to  their  respective  species. 
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Among  others  he  describes  Volkmannia  gracilis^  Fl.  carb. , 
PL  VI,  f .  1,  a  branch  only  half  as  thick  as  the  one  of  our  PL 
III,  f .  12,  or  like  the  fragment  described  as  AsterophyUites 
ovaliSy  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  851,  PL  I,  f.  2,  and 
AtL,  PL  III,  f.  5-7,  a  species  referred  by  Peistmantel  to 
-4.  equisettformis.  With  this  we  have  now  the  two  other 
species  described  above,  whose  reference  to  their  stem- 
bearing  leaves  is  indubitable,  and  which,  therefore,  bear 
their  true  generic  names.  Another  species  of  Grd.  ^  JS. 
Volkmannia  pseudosessilis^  PL  VI,  f.  3,  is  partly  repro- 
duced on  our  PL  III,  f.  11,  enlarged.  It  shows  the  spo- 
ranges  as  born  upon  a  somewhat  long  pedicel,  curved  down, 
so  that  the  ovules  appear  as  placed  between  the  articula- 
tions. F.  7,  of  our  plate,  represents  a  specimen  in  nodules 
from  Mazon  creek.  The  sporanges  seem  indeed  pedicelled, 
either  pending  or  supported  higher  than  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  impossible  to  positively  ascertain  the  relative 
position  of  the  ovules,  therefore  their  reference  to  A.  ovalis^ 
or  to  A.  equisetiforviis  is  not  sufficiently  proved. 

Annularia,  Brgt.^  Prodr. 

Stems  artioulatej  striate,  with  a  strong  diaphragm  tra- 
versing it  ai  the  articulations ;  branches  opposite,  nearly 
in  right  angle  from  the  articvlaiians  ;  leaves  vertieiUate, 
lanceolaiey  spathvZate  or  Ungulate,  abruptly  or  gradually 
acuminate^  soTnetimes  obtuse,  even  emarginateat  the  apex; 
fructifications  in  long  cylindrical  spikes,  with  close  ar- 
ticulations and  narrowly  lanceolate  bracts,  bearing  round 
sporanges  in  the  axils  of  the  leates,  or  double,  oval  ones, 
pedicelate  and  attached  in  the  middle  of  tlie  internodes. 

These  plants  appear  to  have  lived  in  water.  The  mode 
of  division  of  the  branches  in  right  angle,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves  in  whorls  not  exactly  circular,  but  gen- 
erally with  longer  leaves  in  the  upper  part  and  on  the  sides, 
show  that  the  branchlets  and  leaves  were  expanded  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  the  mud  of  the  swamps.  The 
internodes  were  hollow,  closed  at  the  articulations  by  a  solid 
diaphragm,  which  is  seen  upon  remains  of  plants  in  an  ad- 
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vanced  stage  of  decomposition,  as  a  white  round  spot  sur 
rounded  by  a.  ring,  which  unites  the  leaves  at  their  base. 

A>':!rui-AKi^  ix>N^GiFOLiA,  Brgt.—Pl,  II,  Figs.  1,  2, 2a,  2aa, 

^  PL  III,  Figs.  10,  12. 

Brgt,  Brodr^  p.  IBS.     Otrm,  VersL,  p.  gS^  JPl*  IX.    Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  10 
Pt  XIX^  JR.  XVJJXj  /.  *-«,  {fruit).    Boehl,  Fo98.  ft.^  p.  9S,  PL  JF,  /.  e] 
U.    FeisU^  Boem.  Sieink.  fi.^p.  Its,  JPl.  XV,  /.  I-4.    Heer,  Fl.  foss.  Melv., 
p.<],  Pf.  XJXy  /•  4^  5.     Lesqx,,  OeoL  0/ JPeiin'a,  ISSS^p.  S6ft.,  Oeol.  Jiept.  of 
JiL,  11^  p.  4^     ^cAp.,  Falexmi.  VtgeU,  J,  p.  S4S,  PL  XXII,  f,  6-10. 

Annul<iTia  feriilia,  JSt.,  FL  d.  Vono,,  I,  PI.  LI,  f.  t. 

A.  9pinulosa^  St.^  ibid.,  p.  gS,  PL  XIX,  f.  4. 

Bruckman^ia  tMbereulaia,  SL,  ibid.,  I,  p.  t9,  PL  XLV,f.  t. 

ABterophylliies  tubereulatusf  LL  and  HulL,  FoM.fl.,Pt.  XIV,  {fruit). 

JB^ttiaelvm  9tellifoliv.m,  HarL,  Trana.,  OeoL  80c.  of  Penn^a.,  1,  p.  261,  PI. 
XrF,f.  4,  (J«W). 

Stem  narrowly  striate;  leaves  in  whorls  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four y  lanceolate,  spaihvlate,  more  or  less  abruptly 
acuminaie;  medial  nerve  broad,  distinct,  fructificati(ms 
in  long  cylindrical  spikes. 

The  leaves  vary  upon  the  primary  stems  from  one  and 
one  half  to  five  centimeters  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
millimeters  broad.  They  are  generally  largest  above  the 
middle,gradually  narrowing  downward  to  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, and  more  rapidly  to  the  acumen.  The  midrib 
IB  broad,  deeply  impressed,  and  the  borders  of  the  lamina 
leflexed  or  convex,  as  seen  f.  2a,  which,  enlarged,  shows  the 
X>oint  of  attachment  to  the  ring,  and  2aa,  which  represents 
the  cross  section  of  a  leaf.  Sometimes,  especially  upon 
shales,  the  leaves  are  flattened  by  decomposition  and  com- 
pression. 

F.  12,  of  PL  III,  represents  a  fragment  of  a  fruiting 
stem  preserved  in  nodules.  From  outside  appearance,  it 
has  the  characters  of  the  spike  figured  by  Grd.  'E.,  FL 
carb.,  PL  VI,  f.  1,  nsVolkT/uinnia  gracilis,  St.,  or  fructifi- 
cations of  Aster ophylUtes,  while  f.  10  of  the  same  plate, 
partly  reproduced  from  Grd.  'E.  1.  c,  f.  4,  is  referred  by  the 
^  French  author  to  Bruckmannia  tvberculata,  St.,  considered 
as  the  fruit  of  AnnvZaria  longifolia. 
Possibly  the  specimen  represented  f.  12,  does  not  show 
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the  true  character  of  the  fructifications ;  for  I  have  now 
from  Cannelton  a  number  of  others,  upon  shale,  which  by 
thickness  of  the  ribbed  axis,  disposition  and  form  of  leaves 
or  bracts,  are  similar  and  where  the  ovules  are  not  exactly 
axillary  but  placed  between  the  whorls  of  leaves  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  internodes.     This  is  seen  by  circular  rows  of 
deep  points,  scars  of  pedicels,  even  some  of  them  still  bear- 
ing fragments  of  pedicels,  as  in  PI.  Ill,  f .  10.     I  cannot  dis- 
tinctly see  upon  these  specimens  if  the  ovules  are  double  ; 
for  they  are  generally  covered  by  the  whorls  of  bracts, 
pressed  upon  them,  or  by  large  flakes  of  macrospores,  de- 
rived from  the  ovules,  and  so  abundant,  per  places,  that 
they  cover  the  whole  axis  between  the  whorls,  even  part  of 
the  bracts.     These  spores,  one  millimeter  in  diameter,  are 
half  globular  on  one  side,  triquetre  or  tricostate  on  the  other, 
like  those  of  the  Lycopodiaceous,  Atl.  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  76, 
LXIX,  f .  9a,  13a.     But  on  one  of  the  specimens  from  Mazon 
Creek,  some  of  the  ovules  are  detached  from  the  spike  and 
scattered  aside  of  it.     They  measure,  flattened,  one  and  an 
half  millimeter  in  diameter  and  one  of  them  is  double,  like 
those  at  the  top  of  Atl.  PI.  Ill,  f .  10     None  however  are 
open  and  no  spores  are  visible.    And  still,  another  speci- 
men  represents  a  spike,  twelve  centimeters  long,  with  the 
axis  as  broad  as  that  of  f.  12.     It  has  the  articulations  a 
little  more  distant,  five  to  six  millimeters,  without  any  trace 
of  points   or  scars    of  pedicels  in  the  internodes.     The 
ovules  appear  auxilliary  and  the  whole  is  similar  to  the 
fine  figure  in  Gein.  PI.  XVIII,  f.  8,  copied  in  Schimper's 
Atlas,  PI.  XXII,  t.  8,  as  fruit  of  A,  longifoUa.  From  the  evi- 
dence obtained  of  these  fragments,  we  may  well  admit 
that  they  represent  what  the  European  authors  consider  as 
fructifications  of  A.  longifolia^  and  also  that  these  fruc- 
tifications contradict  the  reference  of  these  plants  to  the 
Equisetacece,    The  character  of  the  spores  is  positively  Ly- 
copodiaceous though  the  subdivision  of  the  stem  and  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves  or  whorls  have  the  character  of  the 
Equisetacece.     The  group  of  AnnvlaritB  api)ears   there- 
fore intermediate  and  distinct.     It  should  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  by  Brongniart  or  Grand '  Eury  who  have  both  observed 

the  cbaiacters  of  the  spores. 
To  this  group  is  referable  the  plant  described  below  as 
TrochophyUiim  lineare^  which,  as  indicated  from  specimens 
discovered  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  has  Lycopodiaceous 
spores  like  AnnvZaria^  and  inflated,  club  shaped,  or  linear 
obtuse  leaves  which  though  free  to  the  base  are  in  whorls 
and  attached  to  semi-globose  papillae  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  rings  of  AnntUaria* 

Habitat — ^Very  common  in  the  coal  measures,  especially 
in  the  lower  strata  above  the  millstone  grit. 

Annut-aria  inflata,  Lesqx,^  PI.  11^  Fig.  ^6,  21)b. 

OtoL  BepU  0/  III.,  IV,  p,  4tS,  PI,  XX,  f.  1  to  3,  {fine  specimens).  Sehp., 
IMUgmU  Vegel.^  Ill,  p.  469. 

Stem  obscurely  striate,  rather  smooth  ;  branches  and  ar- 
liculaiions  as  in  the  former  species;  leaves  rather  longer j 
mare  numerous^  injlatedj  semi-cylindrical^  club  shaped 
and  obtuse  ;  costa  nonCj  or  obscurely  seen  when  the  leaves 
arejlaitened  by  compression. 

The  essential  character  which  sepaiutes  this  form  from 
A.  longifolia  is  the  thickness  of  the  leaves  which,  distinct- 
ly inflated,  are  club  shaped  and  obtuse  at  the  apex.  This 
peculiar  feature  may  be  the  result  of  habitat  under  water, 
or  in  more  shaded  localities ;  a  casual  inflation  by  superflu- 
ence  or  turgescence  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  costa,  then, 
is  a  central  vascular  bundle,  as  in  leaves  of  Stigmaria.  The 
number  of  leaves  is  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  from  the  same 
cause.  Schimper  indicates  for  A.  longifolia^  twenty  to 
twenty-six  leaves  per  verticil.  I  could  never  see  more  than 
twenty  to  twenty- two  upon  the  best  preserved  specimens, 
while  in  this  species  there  are  generally  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  in  the  large  whorls.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
medial  vein  of  this  form  is  never  seen  flattened  or  de- 
pressed, as  it  always  is,  even  in  the  inflated  leaves  of  A. 
sphencphylloides^  which  apparently  thicken  sometimes 
ander  a  similar  influence. 

This  form  has  not  been  remarked  by  Euroi)ean  authors  ; 

*ThiB  group  shaU  l>«  oonaidered  in  detail,  with  figures  for  iU  lUufltration. 
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and  indeed  I  have  never  found  it  distinct  or  with  inflated 
sub-cylindrical  leaves,  except  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek. 

HaJbitat — ^Mazon  creek,  in  nodules.  I  refer  also  to  this 
form  a  few  specimens  from  Cannelton. 

Annularia  Calamitoides,  Schp. 

Paltoni^  VegeL,  I,  p.  S49,  PI.  XXVI^  /.  1, 

Stem  thick;  branches  closely  articvZaie;  stem  leaves 
long^  erect  J  nwnterous  ;  branch  leaves  shorter^  linear  lance- 
olaie^  gradually  acuminate. 

This  species,  beautifully  represented  by  Schimper,  1.  c, 
is  easily  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  A.  longifolia.  It  is 
especially  distinct  by  the  long  stem  leaves,  erect  and  ap- 
pressed  in  whorls  along  the  stem  ;  by  the  more  sharply  acu- 
minate leaves  of  the  branches,  which  are  not  open,  but 
curved  at  the  base,  and  erect  from  the  middle  upward. 

The  species  is  very  rare  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  I  can  refer  to  it  only  a  few  specimens  from  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek.  The  stems  are  a  half  to  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  thick,  when  flattened;  the  leaves  some- 
what broader  and  shorter  than  in  A.  longifolia^  some  acu- 
minate, others  obtusely  pointed,  flat,  of  a  thinner  texture, 
the  medial  nerve  being  often  preserved  alone.  Some  of  the 
specimens,  with  crowded  top  leaves,  obtained  in  nodules, 
like  that  figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  PI.  XXI,  f.  1., 
seem  referable  to  this  species. 

Hahitai — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules.  The  best  specimen  I 
have  seen,  is  No.  87  of  the  collection  of  fossil  plants,  in  the 
museum  of  Princeton  College. 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  ZenJc.y  PL  11^  Figs.  5,  9. 

Oalium  sp^nophylloides  Zenk,,  Leon,  and  Bronn.,  Jahr  buck  18SS,  p.  S9S, 
PL  V. 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  Outb.,  Ooea,  v.  Sachsen,  p,  71.  Oein.^  Verst. 
p.  11,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  10.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  jPcnn*a,  18S8,  p.  85 f,  PI.  l,f.  5,  6a, 
Geol.  Rept.  0/  IlL,  II,  p.  444*  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.  I,  p.  S47,  PI.  XVTI^ 
/.  It,  IS. 

A.  brevtfoUa,  Brgt.^  Prodr.,  p.  156.  Heer,  Ft.  foss.  Belv.,  IV,  p.  51^  PU 
XTX,f.6^9. 

A.  galioides,  LI.  and  Butt.t  Foss.  fi.,  PL  XXV,  /.  $. 
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SfeTTi  slender;  hraTiches  opposite,  in  right  angle  to  the 
strms  ;  Terticils  Jlat^  twelve  to  twenty  leaves ;  leaves  longer 
Oh  the  outside^  spathvlate,  slightly  emarginate^  or  obtuse^ 
or  abruptly  apiculate,  more  or  less  recurved  on  the  borders. 
The  leaves,  of  hard  texture,  vary  from  three  to  ten  milli- 
meters in  leDgtli.      With  the  disposition  of  the  branches  in 
right  angle,  and  the  close  verticils,  generally  of  the  same 
sizenpon  the  same  specimen,  the  plants  present  a  very  beau- 
titul  appearance,  resembling  small  open  roses  flattened  upon 
tlie  stone.     The  large  form  with  leaves  more  inflated,  ten 
to  twelve  millimeters,  resembles  the  smallest  verticils  of 
A,  inJUUa,     It  has,  however,  a  very  broad  medial  nerve, 
and  the  ai)ex  of  the  leaves  is  either  obcordate  or  tipped  by 
a  short  acnmen,  (mucronate).     In  some  specimens  of  this 
variety,  the  medial  nerve  is  enlarged  at  the  top  of  the  leaves, 
forming  a  kind  of  receptacle,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
fructifications  of  Trichomanes^  a  likeness  still  more  remark- 
able when  this  enlargement  of  the  nerve  is,  as  generally, 
filled  by  a  black  pulverulent  matter. 

Hahitat — Found  in  most  of  the  strata  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures above  the  Millstone  grit ;  abounds  in  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek.  Is  also  at  Cannelton  and  in  the  upper  beds 
(Salem  and  Tunnel)  of  the  Anthracite  around  Pott^ville. 

* 
Annularia  minuta?  Brgt, 

Hor.  C.  TTood,  Trans,  Am,  Philoa,  Soc,  vol,  XIII,  p,  S47j  PI,  VIII,  /.  2. 

Brandies  very  slender^  thread-like;  internodes  distant ; 
verticils  with  feio  very  small  spathulate  ohtnse  leaves ; 
nerve  indistinct,  • 

This  plant  is  very  small  in  all  its  parts ;  the  stems  as  thin 
as  thread ;  the  internodes  five  to  six  millimeters  long ;  the 
largest  primary  verticils  only  five  millimeters  in  diameter, 
while  those  at  the  apex  of  the  biTinches  are  scarcely  two 
millimeters.  The  leaves,  seven  to  eight  in  each  verticil,  are 
oblanceolate,  larger  above  the  middle,  obtuse,  gradually 
narn^wed  to  the  base. 

As  remarked  by  Dr.  Wood,  A,  minuta^  Brgt.  Prodr.  p. 
155,  has  not  been  identified.  It  is  considered  by  Ettings- 
4P. 
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hausen  as  a  variety  of  A.  radiata^  Brgt.,  a  plant  of  a 
totally  different  character,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  in 
the  specimen  described  above  what  the  French  author  has 
mentioned  under  this  specific  name. 

Habitat — The  fragment  figured  by  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  presented  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  from  the  coal  fields  of  W.  Virginia.  I  have  frag- 
ments of  the  same  form  from  the  Gate  Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

At^^nularia  radiata,  Brgt, 

Asterophyllites  radiattts,  Brgt,^  Class,  d.  veg,  fosa,^  Mus.  d'hisi,  nai* , 
VIII,  PL  XIII,  /.  7,  (not  described) .  Oein.,  VersU,  p,  11,  PI,  X  VIII,  /.  6,  7. 
Sehp,,  Pateont,  Veget.,  U  p.  S49» 

A.  acicularis,  Daws.,  Dev*  pL,  Quat,  Joum.  Cfeol.  8oe.,  XVIII,  p.  S12, 
PL  XIII,  /.  16. 

A,  radiata,  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  p.  SI, 

Leaves  long  and  slender^  gradually  narrowing  from  tJie 
middle  to  the  base  aiid  upwards  to  the  needle-poirUed  apex; 
verticils  with  few  leaves^  fiat. 

The  verticils  of  this  species  have  ten  to  fourteen  leaves, 
six  to  twelve  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  the  costa  indistinct. 

Habitat — It  is  rare  in  our  coal  measures,  and  apparently 
a  sub-conglomerate  species.  I  have  seen  a  few  specimens 
only  of  this,  from  a  coal  bed  near  Sharon,  Tennessee,  (sub- 
conglomerate.  ) 

AnNULARIA   EmERSONI,    Sp.  710V. 

Stem  comparatively  strong^  distinctly  striate^  divided  as 
in  A.  sphenophylloides ;  verticils  a  little  smaller;  leaves 
tJiicJc^  ohlanceolate^  taper -pointed;  costa  none^  or  immersed 
and  obsolete. 

This  plant  has  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  small  forms 
of  A.  sphenophylloides y  and  also  about  the  same  number 
of  leaves,  but  these  are  all  gradually  acuminate,  or  taper- 
pointed,  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  without  any  trace 
of  nerve.  The  leaves  are  two  to  four  millimeters  lon^. 
less  than  one  millimeter  broad  in  the  middle ;  the  main 
stem  a  little  more  than  one  millimeter.     It  differs  from 
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A.  minut^n  V>y  tlie  larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves;  from 
A.  Dawsani^  esi>ecially  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  leaves, 
liie  absence  of   a  costa,  and  the  leaves  more  abruptly  acu- 
minate.    1  sliould,   however,  consider  this  last  species  as 
a  large  form  oE  A..  JSmersoni^  if  the  habitat  was  not  so  far 
different;  Dawson's  plant  being  referred  to  the  Devonian, 
^hile  the  specimens  we  have,  are  all  from  an  upper  coal  of 
the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  vein. 

Hdbitat — St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  roof   shale  of  the  coal. 
Mr.  E.  V-  Emerson. 

Annul  ARIA  Dawsoni,  Schp, 

IMleoni,  Veget.,  i,  p,  S50, 

Atierophyllites  lati/olia,I>aw8,f  Dev.  pl,^  Quat,  Journ.  Oeol,  JSoe.,  XVIII, 

Stem  slender;  branches  in  right  angle;  intei^nodes  some- 
what distant;  leaves  in  verticils  of  eight  to  ten  leaves^  el- 
b'ptiealrlanceolate.  narrow^  acuminate. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  slender  rachis,  the  leaves 
longer,  distinctly  nerved,  and  the  verticils  more  distant, 
with  fewer  leaves.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  not  thick, 
rather  membranaceous  than  coriaceous ;  the  medial  nerve 
distinct  from  the  middle  downward  is  mostly  effaced  to- 
wards the  acumen.  From  the  mode  of  division  of  the 
hranches  in  right  angle,  and  the  unequal  shape  of  the  ver- 
ticils, this  species  is  evidently  an  Annularia, 

Habitat — Warrior  Coal  seam,  Ala.     Mr.  P.  H.  Aldrich. 
According  to  Prof.  Dawson  it  is  abundant  in  the  lower  coal 
c.»f  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Sphenophyllum,  Brgt. 

Plant  herbaceous  ;  stems  articulate^  injlated  at  the  ar- 
ticulations^ pinnately^  bipinnately  divided;  leaves  verti- 
ciWite^  sessile^  wedge  for m^  with  lateral  borders  entire^ 
crenulaf^,  dentate  or  laciniate-lobaie  at  the  upper  margin  ; 
medial  nerve  none  ;  veins  straight^  dichotomous ;  fruciiji- 
caiions  in  cylindrical  spikes^  with  bracts  curved  upwards 
in  a  sJiarpJl^^^^^^^^f'^^^^  near  the  base  ;  sporanges  globular^ 
in  tlie  axils  of  the  bracts. — PL  II I^  /.  8^  P,  copied  frorro 
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Ord,  '^.,  Fl.  carh.^  PI.  77,  /.  11^  as  fritctifications  of 
8.  ohlongifolium^  Oein. 

This  genus,  beautifully  illustrated  in  Schp.,  Paleont. 
Veget.,  PI.  XXV,  constitutes  a  natui'al  group,  without  an- 
alogy to  any  other  of  the  ancient  or  present  vegetation.  Its 
range  of  distribution  is  from  the  Silurian  to  the  top  of  the 
Carboniferous. 

It  is  with  SphenopJipUum,  as  with  Aster ophyllUes,  An- 
nularia,  etc.  Some  authors  are  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
Phsenogamous  gymnosperms,  while  others  consider  it  as 
positively  related  to  the  Equisetacece^  from  the  mode  of  di- 
vision of  the  stems  and  the  fructifications.  These  plants, 
like  the  Annularia^  \jere  evidently  water  plants,  whose 
emerging  branches  were  expanded  upon  the  surface.  Some 
species  have  the  leaves  more  or  less  divided,  often  expanded 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  whorls,  according,  it  seems,  to 
their  growth,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  above  it. 

Sphenophyllum  Schlotheimii,  Brgt.  PL  11^  Figs,  6^  7. 

Sckeuchzer,  Herb,  diluv.^p.  19^  (1709), 

Palmitea  verticillatus,  Schloth.,  Beitr.^  i,  p.  67 ,  {I8O4)  ;  Betr^.^  p.  S96^  T*t. 
11,/.  $4,  {18t0). 

Rotularia  marsileoB/olia,  St.,  Vers.,  II,  p.  SO,  S3,  (ISiO), 

Sphenophyllum  Schlotheimii,  Brgt.,  Prodr.,p.  68,  {1822).  Germ.,  Verst,^ 
p.  IS-IS,  PI.  VI„  Ooemane  dt  Kickx.,  Monogr.,  p.  10,  Pi.  I,  /.  1,  la.  Lesqx, 
Oeol.  of  Penn'^a.,  1858,  p.  852,  PL.  I,  f.  8,  Sb.  Oeol.  Bept.  0/  III.,  II,  p.  444, 
Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  3S9.     PI.  XXV,  f.  19-21. 

S,  emarginatum,  Oein.,  Ver8t.,p.  12,  Pt.  XX,  f.  f,  2a,  7. 

Verticils  of  five  to  nine  leaves ;  leaves  broadly  cuneate^ 
rounded  and  crenulate  at  the  upper  border;  veins  free 
at  the  hase^  much  divided;  spikes  thicks  cylindrical. 

This  species,  the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  is  easily  known  by  the  undivided  rounded  upper 
borders  of  the  leaves,  which  often  appear  entire  or  very 
slightly  crenulate,  but  are  sometimes  acutely  dentate,  aj^ 
seen  in  our  figure.  The  whorls  vary  much  in  diameter,  the 
leaves  being  from  one  half  to  nearly  two  centimeters  long, 
and  equally  as  variable  in  width.  The  spikes  are  rarely 
found  attached  to  stems  bearing  leaves,  and  therefore  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  refer  them  to  their  species. 
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HahiUit — ^The  wliole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  from 
tile  millstone  grit  upward 

Sphe^ophyllum  emaroinatum,  Brgt. 

Cltiss.  d.  Veget,/oss.,p.SSi,Pl.  VIII.  Oein^jVersL, p.  IS,  PLXX,/.  1,8,4. 
H^er^  Ft.  foss.  -HTeiv.,  IV,  p.  53,  PL  XIX,  /.  16.  Lesqx.  Oeol.  of  Penn'a., 
ISj^,  p.  SSS.     Qeal.  Mept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  444,    Schp.,  PaleonU  Veget.,  I,  p.  SS9. 

Var-  Sronff-niartiu.nnum,  Coem  .dt  Kx,,  Monogr,,  p.  I4,  PL  1. 

5.  Schloiheimiix^  LI-  &  Huii.,  hoM.fi.,  PL  XXVII. 

Leaves  Tiarrower^  truncate  at  the  top^  obtusely  dentate^ 
primary  nerves  coiifiuent  at  tTie  base. 

This  8i)ecies  differs  from  the  former,  merely  by  propor- 
tionately longer  narrower  leaves,  cut  horizontally  (not 
rounded)  at  the  upper  margin,  and  the  primary  veins  joined 
at  the  base  and  less  divided.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  main  steni  of  Atl.  PL  II,  f.  6.  The  species  is  easUy 
confounded  with  the  former. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures.  AntTiracite  basin  of 
Pennsylvania,  near  PottsvUle,  Gate  vein.  Duquoin  coal, 
HI.,  etc.,  not  common. 

Sphenophyllum  longifolium,  Oerm. 

epkeTUiphyllUes  l<mg\foliua,  Oerm.,  Isis,  p.  426,  PL  II,  f.  t.  Verat.,  p.  17, 
PL,  VIT^J^t. 

SphefLophyllum  longifolium,  Oein.,  Verst.,p.  IS,  PL  XX,  f.  16-17.  Coem. 
«£-  Kx^  Moifiogr.^  p.  17,  PL  I,  f.  4,  4a.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  VegeL,  I,  p.  S40,  PL 

&  UUifoHuwij  Wood,  Trans,  Am.  PhUos.  Soc,  XIII,  p.  S47,  PL  VIII,  f.S* 

Ste-m  long^  robust;  leaves  large^  wedge  form^  bifid  or  en- 
tire at  tJie  upper  border^  with  lobes  merely  crenate^  or  deeply 
de-ntate,  or  ciU  in  a^ouminate  lacinice ;  veinlets  numerous. 

A  beautiful,  very  large  species  of  which  we  have  many 
specimens  showing  its  great  variety.  One  of  them,  an- 
swering to  the  typical  form,  has  the  leaves  three  centime- 
ters long,  with  the  upper  margin  either  merely  crenate  or 
obscurely  bilobed,  six  in  a  whorl,  forming  nearly  a  circular 
verticiL  The  primary  veins,  two  only,  distinct  and  thick 
at  the  base,  are  repeatedly  dichotomous  in  ascending,  and 
join  the  horderSj  divided  in  twenty -four  t/O  thirty  veinlets. 
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The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  is  transformed  into  a  coaly 
layer,  somewhat  thick,  and  very  closely  lined  lengthwise. 

To  this  form  is  referable  S.  lati/olmm^  Wood,  1.  c,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  too  different  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
variety.  But  I  have  for  examination  a  large  specimen  which, 
by  the  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  shows  still 
more  marked  deviations  from  the  type.  Its  stem,  eight 
millimeters  broad,  is  striate  lengthwise  by  two  or  three  nar- 
row ribs ;  its  surface  both  in  the  corticated  and  decorticated 
state  is  smooth  and  the  articulations  scarcely  inflated.  The 
verticils  bear  six  to  eight  leaves,  comparatively  very  long 
(six  centimeters),  only  ten  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
some  of  them  entire,  merely  crenate  at  the  upper  border  or 
bilobate,  the  lobes  one  centimeter  long  or  more,  entire  or 
cut  into  thin  linear  lacinise,  five  to  seven  millimeters  long. 
The  veins,  very  distinct  and  in  two  at  the  base,  are  divided 
four  times  up  to  the  border  where  the  veinlets  number 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two.  This  beautiful  species  is,  how 
ever,  rarely  found  preserved  in  such  fine  specimens  as  this 
one,  or  with  stems  bearing  leaves ;  more  generally  the  frag- 
ments are  single  whorls,  with  shorter  leaves,  like  the 
typical  form  first  described.  Geinitz,  1.  c,  has  three  fig- 
ures, which  represent  the  three  varieties  of  this  species  as 
described  here. 

Hdbitai — Rare  but  apparently  distributed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  The  speci- 
men in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Andrews  is  from  Bamesville, 
Ohio,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  I  have  a  beautiful 
verticil  in  nodules  from  Mazon  Creek.  Some  other  fine 
fragments  are  from  the  coal  of  Cannelton,  communicated 
by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield,  one  representing  exactly  the  form 
figured  by  Dr.  Wood.  Another  with  two  whorls  of  broad 
leaves  seventeen  millimeters  long,  horizontally  cut  at  the 
entire  upper  crenulate  margin,  is  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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SPIIENOPHYLLCJAr  EROSUM,  LI,  &  Hutt. 

Poss.  >l.,  JPl.  XI IT.     Bunb'y.f  Quat.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  4SO, 
P».  XXIII,     Coeni,  dt  ICx.,  Afonogr,,  p,  19,  PL  /,  /.  5,  5a,  6b,    Heer,  Fl,fo8S, 
R^lt.^  /F,  p.  5^,  -Pf-  XIX,  f,  11-14.    ^chp.,  Paleont.  Vegei,,  /,  p,  S4I. 
SphenophyUtAm  dLentatum,  Brgl,,  Prodr.,  p,  68  and  172. 
a,  emar jr»naium,  Q^in.,  Verst.,  p.  12,  PL  XX,  /.  6. 
V'ar.  ScLxxfrckgcE/olium,  Coem.  &  Kx,,  Monogr.,  p,  SI,  PL  I,  /,  6c,    Schp,, 

PaleonU  Veget.,  1,  p.  S42. 
Rotularia  polyphylla,  iSt.,  FL  d.  Vorw,,  I,p,  42,  PL  L.,/,  4. 
SpkenophylltAm  qtt<idri/idum  et  Jimbriatum,  BrgL,  Prodr.,  p.  68  and  172. 
&  trifoliaiuTfnj  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  Ptnn^a,  1858,  p.  853,  PL  1,  /.  7. 
Sphaiophyllites  saxifragce/olius,  Oerm,,  VersL,p.  17,  PL  VII,  f.  1. 

Leaves  narrowly  cuneiform;  upper  borders  truncate  and 
diarply  dentate;  primary  nerves  conjiuent  at  base;  veins 
six  to  twelve;  verticils  normally  in  six  leaves^  or  in  twelve 
by  subdivision. 

Var.  Saxifragctfolium.  Leaves  wedge  form^  bipartite 
to  below  the  middle;  lobes  cut  ijito  two  deep^  sharp  teethy 
or  acutely  dentate.  Verticils  as  in  the  normal  form  in 
six  or  twelve  by  divisions. 

The  species  is  very  rare  in  the  American  coal  measures ; 
at  least  in  its  normal  form.  1  have  not  seen  any  specimens 
positively  referable  to  it.  Of  the  variety  I  have  a  good 
specimen  from  the  upper  coal  of  Ohio,  a  long  branch,  with 
distant  articulations,  slightly  inflated,  marked  by  one  or 
two  strong  ribs,  and  leaves  one  centimeter  long,  with  scarce- 
ly distinct  veins. 

Hairitat — Roof  shale  of  the  St.  Clairsville  coal,  horizon 
of  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

Sphexophyllum  bifuucatum,  Lesqx.  PI.  11^  Fig,  10^  10a. 

GtoL  Sept.  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  809,  PI.  I,  f.  2.  Sehp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  1, 
P.S44' 

Stem  thicky  deeply  costate  ;  articulations  much  inflated  ; 
whorls  in  six  leaves,,  cut  to  below  the  middU  in  two  lobes ^ 
more  or  less  deeply  biderdate;  primary  veins  separated 
to  the  base  and  distinct^  effaced  into  the  divisions  ;  fruc- 
lificotions  in  narrow  cylindrical  spikes;  sporanges  large^ 
nearly  globular^  slightly  contracted  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment in  the  a^ils  of  linear -lanceolate^  acuminate  bracts^ 
which  are  open,  slightly  carved  upward  . 
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As  Prof.  Schimper  remarks,  in  describing  this  species, 
1.  c,  it  is  so  much  like  S.  saxffragcB/oliumj  that  one  might 
easily  consider  it  as  identical.  The  difference  is,  however, 
marked  by  the  strongly  inflated  articulations  of  the  stem, 
covered  with  a  thick  coaly  cortex ;  by  the  regularity  of  the 
divisions  in  all  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  si)ecimens, 
and  especially  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
which,  sometimes  cut  in  four  or  five  lobes,  have  the  lateral 
ones  shorter,  dichotomous-like,  as  in  the  subdivisions  of 
the  leaves  of  some  HyTjienophyllUes. 

The  fructifications  also  may  serve  as  diagnosis  to  this 
species ;  for  the  bracts  are  not  sharply  folded  at  the  base, 
a  character  generally  considered  as  proper  to  this  genus ; 
but  open,  only  curved  up  as  in  Asterophyllites^  resembling 
those  of  the  spike  of  Atl.  PI.  Ill,  f.  5.    The  spikes  are  not 
seen  attached  to  branches  bearing   leaves,   however,  but 
three  of  these  are  parallel,  as  if  derived  from  a  branch  upon 
the  same  specimen,  which  bears  nothing  besides  these  fructi- 
fications but  leaves  and  fragments  of  this  SpTienophyllum. 
The  habitat  of  the  species  in  the  sub-conglomerate  meas- 
ures, at  least  as  far  as  known  until  now,  seems  to  confirm 
the  assertion  that  it  is  truly  different  from  the  European 
plant. 

Habatat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  measures  of  Arkansas. 
Male's  coal.  Shale  of  the  Harmon  coal,  near  Hazelgreen, 
Ky.,  (sub-conglomerate.)  The  fruiting  specimen (Sp.  13)  is 
in  the  museum,  comp.  zool.  of  Cambridge. 

Sphenophyllum  cornutum,  Lesqx.y  PI,  L  V/,  Figs,  5,  5b. 

Oeol,  RepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p-  4S1,  PI-  XIX,  f.  i-tf. 

Stem  thickj  a  little  ivjlated  at  the  articvlations^  ohscttrely 
striate;  branches  nearly  in  rigM  angle;  verticils  in  sij; 
leaves,  joined  above  the  base^  broadly  cuneiform,  divided 
from  the  middle  into  seve7i  or  nine  linear,  obtiise,  nearly 
equal  lobes  ;  veins  distinct,  flat,  four  to  five  at  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  forking  once  only,  each  divisian  ascending  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  lobes. 

I  found  this  peculiar  species  at  Colchester,  and  had  the 
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opportunity  of   observing  it  in  many  fragments,  mostly 
small,  as  the  shale  of  the  coal  is  very  brittle.     I  have  seen, 
however,  a  few  of  the  detached  verticils,  nearly  entire, 
circular.    Part  of  one  is  figured  5a.    The  leaves  appear  as 
glued  on  the  borders  near  the  base ;  but  the  lines  which 
fflss  from  the  base  to  the  acute  sinusses,  are  lines  of  separa- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  represent  veins,  for  all  the 
I     veins  of  the  leaves  of  the  genus  correspond  to  an  expansion 
of  the  lamina  into  lobes.     As  seen  from  some  detached 
\     leaflets  fixed  upon  the  borders  of  the  stems,  whose  base  is 
bn)adly  cuneiform,  the  connection  is  apparent  only,  and  due 
to  superposition  of  the  borders.     The  epidermis  of  these 
leaTes  is  thin,  smooth,  of  a  dull  black  color. 
Might  not  this  peculiar  form  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
fonner  species  i    Besides  the  peculiar  mode  of  divisions  of 
the  leaves,  the  nervation  is  of  a  different  character.     The 
veins  are  flat,  sometimes  appearing  as  double,  on  account  of 
their  slightly  inflated  parallel  borders.     The  stem,  also  is 
scarcely  ribbed,  and  its  coaly  surface  is  thin.     The  sub- 
divisions of  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  character  in  all  the 
feginents  observed,  either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  branches. 
flafr(&f^  Colchester,  111.,  horizon  of  the  Morris  coal. 

Spiienophyllum  oblongifolium.  Germ, 

Sphenophyllites  oblong\/oliu4.  Germ.,  Verst.,  p.  18y  PI,  VII^  /.  S, 
^^tuphyllum  oblongi/olium,  Oein.j  Ver8t,,p,  12^  PL  XX^f,  II-I4,   Coem, 
^  ^2,  Monoffr,f  p.  £6,  PI.  J,  /.  S,  8a.    Schp.^  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  344,  PL 

Stem  slender,  striate,  inflated  at  the  articulations, 
lynches  oblique,  verticils  in  six  leaoes,  small  obovate- 
^nei/orm,  bifid  at  the  top  /  lobes  entire ;  veins  simple  at 
fie  hie,  forking  once  under  the  lobes. 

This  description  is  made  from  a  fine  specimen  bearing 
stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  three  milli- 
meters long,  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters  broad  in  the 
Qpper  part,  all  cut  into  two  angular  or  taper  pointed  per- 
fectly entire  lobes,  the  leaves  having  only  one  primary 
oerve,  simple,  forking  under  the  divisions  and  entering  each 
of  them.    This  specimen  is  in  concordance  of  character 
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with  the  figures  and  description  of  Germar,  1.  c,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  not  oblong  or  obovate,  but  distinctly 
wedge-form,  gradually  and  equally  narrowed  to  the  base 
and  thus  somewhat  like  those  of  S,  angusiifolvwm  of 
the  same  author.  Schimper  remarks  in  the  synonymy  of 
this  species,  about  the  figui'es  given  by  Germar,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  lobes  have  not  been  represented,  and  indeed 
his  f.  6, 1.  c,  has  the  lobes  tiidentate,  but  f.  7  has  them  en- 
tire ;  hence  this  difference  is  of  no  account. 
Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Sphenophyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Penn'a^  1868^  p,  86S,  PL  I,f.  6. 

Branches  slender^  very  1x)ng^  filiform;  verticils  of  sice 
leaveSy  the  lateral  twice  as  long  as  tlie  two  inferior  oneSj  all 
cuneiform^  truncate  at  the  upper  margin  ;  primary  nerves 
two  or  three^  separated  ai  the  hase^  forking  twice. 

There  is  often,  in  the  verticils  of  Sphenophyllum^  as  in 
tho^e  of  Annularia^  an  unequal  disposition  of  the  leaves, 
the  lateriil  ones  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  others. 
But  I  have  not  seen,  except  in  this  species,  this  inequality 
so  distinct  and  so  persistent,  for  it  is  remarked  without 
modification  upon  all  and  the  whole  of  the  specimens.  The 
whorls  being  always  composed  of  six  leaves,  the  two  lateral 
of  each  side  are  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  lower  side. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  ex<5ept  in  Sphenophyllum  {Rotu- 
laria)  oblong i folium^  as  figured  by  Genn.  &  Kaulf.,  Pfl. 
Abdr.,  PL  LXV,  f.  3,  no  fragment  of  any  species  of  Sphe- 
nophyllum is  represented  by  the  authors  with  leaves  of  un- 
equal length.  This  peculiar  conformation  is  explainable 
by  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  plants  in  expanding  their 
ramifications  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  this  reason, 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  species  as  a 
variety  of  S.  erosum^  on  account  of  the  truncate  upper  bor- 
ders of  the  leaves,  if  the  other  characters  had  been  identi- 
cal. But  it  is  not  the  case.  In  S,  filiculme,  the  stem  or 
branches  are  very  long,  flexuous  and  slender ;  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  upon  it  the  veins  are  very 
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distinct ;  but  it  is  easily  effaced  or  detached  in  pieces,  and 
tbe  under  surface  does  not  show  any  trace  of  venation. 
These  two  characters  are  not  remarked  upon  8.  erosum. 
And  still,  the  primary  nerves,  two  or  three,  are  separated 
to  the  base  while  they  are  united  in  S,  erosum.    These  dif- 
teiences  appear  to  be  persistent,  for  I  have  been  lately  ad- 
vised by  Profs.  Fontaine  and  White  that  they  have  found 
the  species  in  numerous  specimens  in  the  upper  coal  meas- 
ures of  Virginia,  and  that  from  careful  examinations  they 
consider  it  positively  different  from   any  others  of   the 
Genus. 

Habitat — The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures.  I  have 
from  Clinton,  Mo.,  a  fine  specimen,  a  simple  branch,  twelve 
centimeters  long,  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  Others 
are  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  others  still,  from  Gate 
Vein,  New  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Calamostachys,  Schp. 

This  generic  name  is  employed  by  Schimper  for  the  de- 
scription of  spikes  comparable  to  those  of  Atl.,  PL  III,  f.  17, 
19,  generally  but  still  doubtfully  considered  as  fructifica- 
tions of  AsterophylUtes . 

Calamostachys  problongus,  sp.  nov. 

Spikes  very  long  and  comparaiively  narrow  ;  scales  ap- 
pressed^  linear^  obtuse. 

These  spikes  placed  in  the  same  direction,  about  one 
dozen  of  them,  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale,  and  flattened 
by  compression,  are  seven  to  eight  millimeters  in  diameter 
and  fourteen  centimeters  long,  some  of  them  flexuous. 
The  articulations,  two  millimeters  distant,  are  covered  with 
appressed,  linear  scales,  joined  on  the  borders,  truncate  or 
obtuse,  about  of  the  same  length  as  the  articulations. 

The  spikes  differ  from  all  the  species  referred  by  the 
author  to  this  genus,  first,  by  their  great  length  compared 
to  their  width,  and  especially  by  the  obtuse  scales,  which 
closely  appressed  and  covering  the  whole  stem,  rather  re- 
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semble  those  of  Machrostachya  than  those  of  Calamosta- 
'  chys.  The  spikes  are  longer  than  those  figured  by  Geinitz 
as  Aster ophyllUes  foUosus^  Verst.,  p.  10,  PI.  XVI,  f.  4; 
twice  as  long  and  merely  slightly  broader  than  those  of  the 
splendid  specimen  of  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  PI.  VII,  f.  1, 
described  as  Volkmannia  elongatay  and  these  two  last  spe- 
cies have  the  scales  lanceolate  acuminate.  I  should  rather 
consider  these  spikes  as  referable  to  a  new  species  of  Mcl- 
crostachya^  but  as  yet  no  stem  referable  to  this  genus  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  them. 

Habitat. — Pittston,  Pa.,  Ontario  Colliery,  Vein  C,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Macrostachya,  8chp. 

Plants  arhorescerU^  articulate;  articulations  close^  cor- 
tex thin^  smooth  or  very  thinly  striate;  impressions  of  the 
internal  surface  plano-costate  ;  furrows  very  narrow  y  alter- 
nating at  the  articulations  ;  leaves  appressed^  linear ^  cari- 
nate  in  the  middle^  or  marked  with  a  medial  neii^e^  acwmi- 
notCy  finally  truncate;  leaf  scars  marked  upon  the  articu- 
lations hy  transversely  oval  rings ^  like  the  links  qf  a  chain  ; 
scars  qf  branches  verticillale^  large^  rounds  unibonate^ 
with  a  stigmarioid  cerUral  mamilla;  spikes  very  large^ 
cylind/rical ;  brads  TxMficeolate^  costate  in  the  middle^  im- 
bricate,  scarcely  longer  than  the  internodes, 

Macrostachya  infundibuliformis,  Schp. — PI.  III^ 

f  IJ^  17-20. 

Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  SSS,  PL  XXIII, /.  18-18  (stems  and  spikes). 

Equiseium  in/undibuli/orme,  Bronn,  in.  Biahoffs,  Crypt.  Oew.,  I,  p. 
68,  PI.  VI, /.  4,  9, 10.  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss.,  p.  119,  PL  XII,  f.  14-16. 
Outb.,  Verst.,  p.  SO,  PL  III  b,  /.  6,  6.  Oerm.,  Vei  St.,  PL  XXXII,  f.  S,  as 
Equisetum.     Weiss,  foss.  fl.,  p.  188.    Ord^  E,  Ft.  carb.^p.  48,  PL  XXXII, 

Equisetites  in/undibuli/ormis,  Gein.,  Verst.,  p.  8,  PL  X,  /.  4^-7  (8  7),  {PL 
XVIII,  f.  17). 

Catamites  vertieillatus,  LL  A  ffuti.,  II,  PL  CXXXIX. 
C.  Oermarianus,  Qoepp.,  Foss.  fi.  d.  Uebergsg.,  p.  188,  PL  XLIl,  f.  1. 
Huttonia  Carinata,  Oerm.,  Verst.,  p.  90,  PL  XXXII, /.  1,  8. 
Asterophyllites  tubereulata,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  Penn'^a.,  18SS,  p.  858. 
A.  aperta,  Lesqx.,  Ibid.,  p.  868,  PL  l,f,  4. 
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Tlie  characters  are  the  same  a^for  the  Oeiiiis, 

"My  sx>eciineiis  represent  two  fragments  of  stems  without 
leaves.  These  are  known  to  me  only  from  the  description 
of  Schimper,  which  I  have  translated  here.  Both  speci- 
mens are  much  alike,  one  eight  centimeters  broad,  with  the 
scars  of  the  spikes  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  the  other  in  nodules,  four  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad,  has  the  scars  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
transversely  measured.  Both  have  only  one  row  of  large 
scars,  and  under  it  the  stem  is  closely  articulate,  the  inter- 
nodes  being  on  both  specimens  only  one  centimeter  wide. 
In  the  nodules,  the  leaf  scars  are  very  distinct,  transversely 
oval,  as  in  Schp.,  f.  14,  1.  c,  nearly  five  millimeters  hori- 
zontally, and  two  and  a  half  vertically,  bearing  in  thte  cen- 
ter a  small  circular  mamilla. 

The  spikes  are  not  always  curved,  as  figured  in  Geinitz, 
but  generally  straight,  oblong,  or  larger  in  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed upwards,  acuminate,  Atl.,  f.  19,  and  equally  narrowed 
downward,  either  to  a  short  pedicel  or  to  a  point  of  at- 
tachment, f.  18  and  19.  The  scales  closely  imbricated,  are 
linear,  contiguous  on  the  borders  to  near  the  apex,  where 
they  are  triangular  acute,  as  at  top  of  f.  17,  or  contracted 
into  a  sharp  acumen,  as  f .  19  and  19a.  Their  apex  is  rarely 
distinguishable ;  for  they  are  so  closely  appressed  that  the 
upper  part  of  an  inferior  verticil  imbricating  the  lower  part 
of  a  superior  one,  they  become  confused  by  compression, 
and  also  generally  broken. 

I  am  not  certain  that  f.  20  represents  the  same  species. 
It  may  be  a  spike,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  with 
open  verticils.  It  Is  described  and  figured  from  a  deficient 
fragment  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1858,  1.  c,  as  Aster  op  Jiyllites 
aperta.  The  axis  is  striate,  gradually  enlarged  upwards 
from  the  base,  and  the  scales,  all  truncate,  form  across  the 
stem  a  succession  of  open  verticils  like  fluted  collars. 

From  the  narrowed  base  of  f.  19  and  20,  and  also  from 
the  description  of  a  fragment  given  with  Asteropliyllites 
foUosus^  it  would  seem  that  these  spikes  were  short  pedi- 
cillate  while  the  impression,  f.  18,  which  evidently  repre- 
sents the  base  of  a  spike  of  this  species,  tends  to  show  that 
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they  were  rounded  and  narrowed  to  a  sessile  base.  F.  18 
may  represent  tlie  cross  section  of  a  spike  near  its  base. 
Sclip.,  f.  17,  1.  c,  copied  from  Germar,  shows  at  its  base  a 
short  smooth  pedicel,  quite  narrow  comparatively  to  the 
spike.  And  Atl.  f.  20,  may  represent  a  different  species, 
even,  as  said  above,  be  referable  to  another  genus. 

The  figure  of  a  spike  of  Machrostachya^  as  reconstructed 
by  Grand 'Eury,  Fl.  carb.,  1.  c,  represents  the  scales  coming 
out  in  right  angle  from  the  rachis,  abruptly  bent  up- 
wards and  imbricated  at  or  near  the  apex.  Atl.  f .  20  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  French  author,  in  supposing  that 
we  have  here  the  representation  of  the  inside  of  a  spike,  with 
the  horizontal  base  of  scales  preserved,  while  the  upper  part 
has  been  destroyed.  But  in  the  specimen  which  is  repre- 
sented, fteol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  the  verticils  are  merely  half 
open,  inclined  upwards  from  their  base,  in  the  same  position 
as  those  of  Atl.,  f.  19. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
Cannelton  coal,  the  largest  stem,  and  a  number  of  spikes, 
some  intermediate  in  size  between  f.  17  and  19.  Specimens 
f.  18  and  20  are  also  from  the  same  locality,  all  obtained  by 
Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Equisetites,  Schp. 

Plants  arborescent ;  stems  articulate  ;  articulaiions  sur- 
rounded with  more  or  less  distinctly  costate  sheaths^  deeply 
dentate  on  the  border. 

Equisetites  occidentalis,  Lesqx,^  PI.  III^  Mg.  15^  16. 

Stems  small^  narrowly  ribbed  lengthwise  ;  sheaths  Jong 
and  thicJc^  ctd  at  the  margin  in  shorty  triangular^  acute^ 
large  teeth. 

I  have  many  specimens  in  nodules  and  one  upon  shale 
which  seem  to  represent  all  the  same  species.  One  is  the 
lower  part  of  astern,  three  centimeters  broad,  narrowed  and 
rounded  to  the  base,  where  it  shows  traces  of  short  articu- 
lations. It  is  narrowly  but  distinctly  striate,  and  except 
from  near  the  point  of  attachment,  there  is  no  articulation 
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but  the  one   preserved  with  the  sheath,  four  centimeters 
above  the  base.      The  line  or  articulation  at  the  base  of  the 
sheath  is  marked  by  transversely  oval  scars  precisely  like 
tliose  of   'Macrost€ichya  infuiidibuliformis.    The  divisions 
ol  the  sYieatb  as  indicated  by  a  strong  nerve,  ascending  to 
the  points  of  tbe  teeth,  are  about  five  millimeters  broad, 
the  teeth,  partly  imbedded  into  the  stone,  are  short,  appar- 
ently like  tbose  of  f.  16. 

¥.  15  is  also  a  sheath  from  a  specimen  in  nodules.  It  is 
exactly  represented,  and  is,  like  that  of  the  former,  of  a 
very  coarse  texture,  with  thick,  prominent  nerves.  It  is 
narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  base  towards  the  line  of  in- 
sertion which  is  about  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  An- 
other specimen  of  the  same  kind  shows  the  teeth  distinctly 
as  in  f .  16,  which  is  from  a  specimen  upon  shale  flattened 
and  not  quite  distinct  in  its  lower  part.  It  appears  doubly 
nerved  and  may  represent  a  different  species. 

Organs  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  in  our  coal  meas- 
nres.  I  have  never  seen  any  in  a  tolenible  state  of  preser- 
vation except  those  of  the  nodules. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 
Cannelton  Coal,  the  specimen  f.  16;  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 


Plants  Dottbtfully  Referable  to  Calamari^. 
Trochophyllum,  Lesqx,^  {nee  Wood), 

m 

Branches  of  small  size^  cylindrical;  articulations 
marked  hy  sraaJl  tubercles  scars  of  the  points  of  attach- 
ment  of  the  leaves  ;  leaves  vert icillate^  free  to  the  base. 

The  name  Trochophyllum  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Horatio 
C.  Wood,  Proc.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  Oct.,  1860,  p. 
438,  as  a  substitute  for  Annular ia^  which  is  preoccupied 
in  the  sub-kingdom  of  Mollusca  by  Schumacher,  Essay 
Nat.  Svst.,  1817.  Annular ia,  Brgt.,  Prodr.,  1828,  has  been 
admitted  by  all  thePhytopaleontologists  of  Europe,  and  the 
precedence  in  the  use  of  the  name  for  mollusca  cannot  autho- 
rize its  elimination,  employed,  as  it  is,  for  a  fossil  plant.  Even 
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Hochstetter  has  taken  the  name  of  Annvlaria  in  his  Fl.  II, 
p.  680,  (1841),  for  a  gi'oup  of  plants  of  the  Apocynece, 
Moreover,  as  a  generic  name,  T^ochophyllum^  which  merely 
signify  leaves  in  whorls,  is  too  indefinite,  and  also  not  ap- 
propriate for  plants  whose  leaflets  are  joined  at  their  base 
by  a  ring  {annvZus),  It  may  be  used,  as  I  do  it  here,  for 
'  the  provisory  description  of  too  incomplete  vegetable  re- 
mains representing  a  character  common  to  different  genera, 
and  which  has  to  be  elucidated  by  subsequent  researches. 
As  seen  by  the  descriptions  of  the  so-called  species,  one  of 
them  is  apparently  referable  to  the  LycopodiacecB, 

Trochophyllum  lineare,  sp,  Tiov.^  PI.  II I^  Fig.  21^-25h. 

Branches  slender^  indistinctly  articulate ;  leases  in  close 
verticils^  linear^  oblique^  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the 
point  of  attachirvervt. 

The  stems  are  only  one  and  a  half  millimeters  broad  and 
flattened  equally  in  their  whole  length,  with  articulations 
indicated  merely  by  the  small  gibbous  points  of  attachment 
of  the  leaves,  like  smaU  tubercles  closely  placed  in  circular 
rows.  The  articulations  are  not  quite  one  millimeter  dis- 
tant, the  leaves  broader  than  the  stems,  one  to  one  and  a  half 
millimeters,  rounded  at  the  base  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
or  to  a  very  short  pedicel,  and  then  linear,  apparently 
obtuse,  without  any  trace  of  costa.  They  were  it  seems  of 
thin  or  soft  texture.  Flattened  upon  the  stone,  they  be- 
come effaced  or  broken  in  the  upper  part  as  seen  f .  24  and 
25,  so  that  the  apex  is  scarcely  distinct.  F.  266  shows  the 
scars  much  enlarged.  They  are  not  joined  by  groves  or 
striae.* 

Habitat. — Found  in  a  quarry  of  a  sub-carboniferous  sand- 
stone at  Newark,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Roeminger,  State  Geologist 
of  Michigan.  The  specimens,  two  only,  are  very  small. 
Tlie  compound  is  a  ferruginous  soft  grained  sandstone. 


*  Reoently,  and  sinoe  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  speci- 
mens which  evidently  represent  the  same  species,  but  under  different  ohar- 
aoters,  indicating  the  relation  of  these  plants  to  the  Lycopodiacem.  The  dis- 
coverer, Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  is  preparing  a  description  with  figures  of  these 
plants  found  in  the  Waverly  sandstone  of  Ohio. 
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TROCKOPHXL.I-XJM   CLAVATUM,  Sp.  TIOV.^  PL  III^  FlgS,  Z1-S3. 

Stem  indistinctly  articulate^  striate  lengthiaise  between 

iJte  scar 8  ;  leaves  in  right  angle^  ten  to  tweloe  in  a  verticil^ 

as  8cen  from  the  scars  of  the  surface^  spatulate^  ohtusey 

marked  in  Ute  middle  by  a  medial  nerve,  inflated  toward 

the  point. 

The  branches  four  millimeters  broad  in  tlie  flattened 
state,  were  exactly  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  size  in  their 
whole  length,  without  transversal  line  of  articulations. 
The  verticils  of  leaves  are  about  three  millimeters  distant, 
the  leaves  in  right  angle  to  the  stem,  eight  to  ten  millime- 
ters long,  enlarged  towards  the  obtuse  apex,  and  gradually 
narrowed  from  below  the  middle  to  a  small  round  point 
of  attachment. 

As  seen  from  f .  21a  to  23,  the  scars  are  round,  deep  points 
under  the  bark,  alternate  (f.  21a),  with  a  narrow  ridge 
descending  on  both  sides,  and  passing  across  and  a  little 
below  the  scars  of  the  inferior  verticils.  Upon  the  bark, 
the  leaf  sc^rs  appear  like  small  tubercles,  either  pointed  or 
concave  in  the  middle,  f.  22-23a,  enlarged.  The  narrow 
stride  depending  from  the  scars,  f .  23a,  have'  the  appearance 
of  alternate  short  flat  ribs.  The  articulations  are  not  en- 
larged, but  merely  marked  by  the  position  of  the  leaves  and 
of  their  scars.  The  bark  is  comparatively  thick ;  the  leaves 
often,  immersed  upon  the  stone  are  rarely  distinct,  the  lat- 
eral ones  only  are  preserved. 

These  fragments  have  a  kind  of  relation  by  the  scars  and 
the  ribs  of  the  stems  to  Equisetites  mirohillis,  St.,  Eleuthe- 
nyphyllum  mirabUe,  Stur.  Could  they  be  branches  of  this 
remarkable  species,  so  rare  and  so  little  known  ? 

Habitat — Found  in  a 'bed  of  friable  black  shale  in  the 
barren  measures,  about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  between  Irwin  station  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Moore. 

FiLiCACEiB.     (Ferns.) 

FossiJ  remains  of  this  order  of  plants  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Silurian  of  this  continent  and  of  Europe,  as  far 

5P. 
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down  as  the  Cincinnati  group.  Here  the  remaigs  of  Ferns, 
branches  or  pinnae  of  large  size,  already  bear  characters 
denoting  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

The  Lycopods,  close  relatives  of  the  Ferns,  have  been 
found  also  in  formations  of  the  same  period.  But  their 
remains  are  of  diminutive  size,  stems  without  leaves,  like 
those  of  plants  of  an  incipient  race.  It  may  be  surmised, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  Ferns  is  older,  and  probably- 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  traces  of  land  vegetation. 

This  fact  is  also  indicated  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
Ferns  in  the  coal  measures,  a  preponderance  clearly  mani- 
fested by  the  considerable  number  of  their  species,  and  by 
the  enormous  size  of  the  plants. 

Atmospheric  moisture  and  a  high  uniform  degree  of  tem- 
perature, essentially  contribute  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
Ferns.  These  elements  were  at  the  highest,  and  it  seems, 
equally  distributed  oyer  our  planet,  during  the  carbonif- 
erous period.  Hence  the  luxuriance  of  the  Ferns  which, 
at  this  epoch,  covering  the  low  grounds,  have  contributed 
at  least  one  half  of  the  materials  of  the  coal. 

From  the  Carboniferous  to  the  present  time,  Ferns  are 
recognized  in  every  formation,  but  gradually  less  predom- 
inant. For  however  abundant  they  may  have  been  in  some 
circumstances,  thev  have  never  since  entered  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  deposits  of  combustible  minerals,  coal,  lig- 
nite, peat,  in  as  remarkable  a  proportion  as  in  the  carbon- 
iferous times. 

The  number  of  species  of  coal  Ferns  cannot  be  positively 
ascertained  now,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  iden- 
tification from  fragments  generally  too  small,  representing 
mere  parts  of  fronds,  which  may  differ  only  in  some  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Thus,  parts  of  *one  and  the  same  frond 
have  been  sometimes  described  under  different  specific  or 
even  generic  names.  Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  last 
work  on  vegetable  Paleontology,  records  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  species  of  coal  Ferns,  but  supposes  that  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  determinations,  the  real  number  may 
not  be  above  six  hundred. 

Considering,  however,  that  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  species 
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Into  one  may  as    easily  result  of  the  similarity  of  some  of 
iVie  Iragments,  as  a  multiplication  of  species  from  the  di- 
versity of  others,  and  considering  also  that  the  study  of  the 
ccial  flora  of  this  continent  has  greatly  increased  the  ma- 
terials relating  to  its  history,  especially  by  some  new  types, 
^\>ecie8,  even  groups  of  Ferns,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
t\iat  tins  beantiful  family  is  represented  In  the  Carbonifer- 
ous by  more  than  one  thousand  species. 

This  number  still  remains  far  below  that  of  the  Ferns 
living  and  known  at  the  present  time,  when  more  than  three 
thousand  species  are  known.  But  a  comparison  between 
the  old  and  present  floras,  tending  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
characters  and  of  their  riches,  cannot  be  made  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  pliysical  circumstances  of  the 
/rlobe  at  the  different  epochs.  The  flora  of  the  coal  is  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  vegetables  by  the  absence  of  nu- 
merous types  unknown  at  that  time  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, while  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  reduces  the  causative  influences,  or  the 
modification  of  forms  or  characters,  to  a  degree  equivalent 
to  what  they  may  be  now,  within  the  area  of  a  single  low 
island  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ferns  in  the  Phillipine  Islands 
is  three  hnndi'ed.  Java  and  South  Eastern  Africa  have 
about  four  hundred.  Counting  the  species  of  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Eastern  inter-tropical  coast 
range,  six  to  seven  hundred  are  recorded.  In  all  the  coun- 
tries above  mentioned,  the  variations  of  the  climate,  of  the 
L^wilogical  and  geographical  features,  multiply  ad  infinitum 
rhe  causes  which  may  influence  the  vegetation  and  diversify 
the  distribution  of  plants,  to  thus  increase  the  number  of 
species,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  succession  in 
the  deviation  of  types  resulting  from  the  work  of  nature 
in  space  of  time,  or  during  the  ages  which  separate  the  coal 
epoch  from  the  present.  It  is  evident  that,  considered  on 
this  point  of  view,  the  number  of  species  of  Ferns  of  the 
coal,  compared  with  that  of  our  epoch,  indicates  for  that 
old  formation  a  multiplicity,  a  diversity  of  vegetable  forms 
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of  which  the  present  flora  cannot  give  an  idea,  even  in  the 
localities  endowed  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

It  is  upon  the  warm  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  also  in  the  equatorial  low  region  of  Bra- 
zil, along  the  Amazon  river,  that  this  beautiful  family  of 
plants,  attains  now  its  greatest  development.  In  these 
tropical  regions,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  the  Ferns 
becomes  trees  which  sometimes  reach  to  an  altitude  of  one 
hundred  feet.  Rivaling  the  Palms  by  their  shape,  their 
port,  they  are  superior  to  them  by  the  elegance  of  their 
fronds  and  leaves,  indefinitely  cleaved  into  sub-divisions 
of  exquisitely  graceful  and  constantly  varied  patterns. 
Though  high  these  trees  may  be,  the  diameter  of  the  trunks, 
generally  simple  or  without  branches,  and  exactly  cylin- 
drical, is  never  considerable.  It  scarcely  measures  one  foot. 
In  this  also  the  superiority  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ferns 
at  the  coal  epoch  is  evidenced,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
present  growth  of  these  trees  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances afforded  by  the  climate ;  for  in  the  carboniferous 
measures  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  silicified  stems  of  Ferns 
have  been  found,  measuring,  in  their  perfectly  cylindrical 
shape,  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Ferns  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Cryptogams 
(the  Acrogens),  plants  with  a  distinct  axis,  growing  from 
the  apex  only,  composed  of  woody  fibres  and  vessels.  They 
have  that  in  common  with  the  EquisetacecB  ;  but  they  differ 
from  them  by  the  spiral  development  of  their  stems  and 
branches,  by  their  leaves,  flat  laminae,  either  entire  or  di- 
vided in  multiple  sections,  according  to  the  characters  of 
their  compound  venation. 

Concerning  their  growth,  the  Ferns  are  perennial,  herba- 
ceous, climbing,  or  arborescent.  The  fronds,  before  expan- 
sion, are  involute  in  spiral,  like  a  watch  spring,  and  gradu- 
ally unfold  in  the  development  of  their  stems  and  branches. 
{Circinnate  Vernation,) 

As  herbaceous,  the  Ferns  grow  in  tufts  from  inflated  root- 
stocks,  {rhizoma^)  or  come  out  successively  from  a  more  or 
less  elongated  creeping  organ  of  the  same  kind.  A  large 
number  of  the  species  of  the  Carboniferous  are  bushy  Ferns, 
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many  of  them  of  very  large  size,  known  merely  by  frag- 
ments of  steins  or  branches  with  leaves.  Parts  of  fronds 
ure  seen  sometimes  on  the  roofs  of  the  mines,  measuring 
from  three  to  four  meters,  and  proportionally  large,  ^th 
flattened  stalkjs,  fifteen  to  twenty  centimeters  broad. 

As  arborescent,  the  stems  of  Perns  are  erect,  cylindrical, 
and  woody  ;  their  fronds,  then,  open  successively  from  the 
top,  expanding  nmbrella-like,  by  the  curving  back  of  their 
petioles,  sometimes  very  long.    In  sepaiuting  from  the  stem, 
they  leave  npon  the  trunk  deep,  oval  scars,  preserved  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  trees.     Atl.  PI.  59  and  60. 

Trunks  of  Ferns,  mostly  silicified,  are  plentifully  found 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  middle  coal  measures  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  Their  internal  structure  is  distinctly  preserved 
and  may  be  studied  by  thin  lamels,  cut  by  the  lapidary 
and  polished  appropriately  for  microscopical  examination. 
In  connection  with  the  coal,  the  presence  of  tree  Perns  is 
recognized,  mostly  in  the  roofing  shale,  by  fragments  of  bark 
with  scars  of  the  petioles.  Even  impressions  of  scars  are 
seen  ni)on  coal  or  coal  shales  without  any  remains  of  bark. 

The  rhizomas  of  bushy  Ferns,  generally  of  a  soft,  cellular, 
easily  decomposed  tissue,  are  rarely  found  petrified  in  the 
coal  measures.  Two  species  only,  both  American,  are  descri- 
l>ed  by  Schimper  under  the  generic  name  of  Mhizomopteris, 
They  rather  represent  the  bases  of  petioles  than  true 
rhizomas.  A  few  remains  of  true  root  stalks,  preserved  in 
fermginous  concretions  of  111.,  are  described  in  this  volume. 

The  description  of  Ferns  refers  to  the  characters  of  their 
different  parts  as  follows : 

Fronds  are  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  their  whole,  including 
the  stalks  or  i)etioles.  They  are  either  simple,  without 
divisions  of  the  axis ;  or  branching,  the  branches  {pinnce) 
being  primary,  when  attached  to  the  main  axis;  secondary, 
as  divisions  of  a  primary  pinna,  and  so  on,  tertiary,  quater- 
nary, etc.  Hence  the  fronds  are  simple,  simply  pinnate, 
bi,  tii^  polypinnate. 

The  divisions  of  the  petiole  {Rachis\  q^nswer  to  the  same 
description  as  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.  These  divi- 
sions of  the  fronds  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  for  fossil  Ferns 
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mostly  found  in  fragments  of  pinnae,  whose  fronds  or  pri- 
mary divisions  are  often  merely  conjectural.  The  largest 
fragments  of  a  compound  puxnsL  is  generally  considered  as 
a  primary  pinna,  often  named  leaf,  and  the  description 
made  accordingly. 

For  the  description  of  Pern  leaves  or  pinnules,  sometimes 
named  simple  frinnffi,  the  same  terms  are  generally  used  as 
those  applied  to  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  They  are  en- 
tire or  lobed,  pinnate,  bi,  tri-pinnate,  compound,  multiple, 
etc.* 

The  more  important  characters  in  the  determination  of 
the  Perns  are  taken  from  the  venation  and  the  fructifications. 

The  vascular  structure  of  Perns  is  composed  of  cords  or 
indurated  vessels  or  tissues,  termed  scalariform,  vv^hich 
branch  from  the  base  of  the  previous  frond  into  the  nascent 
bud  of  the  forthcoming  one,  and  lengthen  upwards  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  cylin- 
drical, flat  or  channeled  filaments  or  chords,  which,  on 
reaching  the  leafy  part  of  the  fronds,  divide  and  ramify 
through  all  its  parts.  The  ultimate  ramifications  ending 
in  the  leafy  part  (lamina),  and  called  veins,  either  radiate 
from  the  base  of  fronds  or  segments  in  a  flabellate  manner, 
or  more  generally  are  produced  from  a  midrib  (costa),  which, 
in  simple  fronds,  is  a  continuation  of  the  vascular  cords  of 
the  stipes,  or  in  segments  of  fronds,  a  branch  of  the  rachis 
from  which  they  are  produced.! 

Therefore  two  essential  types  of  venation  are  marked  in 
the  Perns  of  the  coal.  Either  the  leaves  or  leaflets  are 
without  midrib.  Then  all  the  veins  come  from  their  base, 
or  from  th^  point  of  union  to  the  rachis,  and  pass  up  to- 
wards the  borders  in  expanding  fan-like  by  multiple,  alter- 
nate, forkings  (dichotomy).  The  venation  is  then  flabellate 
and  dichotomous .  Or  the  leaves  or  leaflets  have  a  midrib 
or  cosio,  from  which  the  veins  are  produced,  passing  to- 
ward", the  borders,  either  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  or  in 

*  M'^flt  of  the  botanioul  terms  used  in  this  volume  are  found  in  the  glosaary 
of  Gray's  Lessons  of  Botany.  A  few  peculiar  to  phytopaleontology  are  lo- 
cally explained. 

t  Historia  filicum,  by  John  Smith. 
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a  more  or  less  acute  angle,  simple  or  forking  in  divers  ways, 
straight^  curved,  or  flexuous,  etc.  In  their  relation  to  tlie 
midrib  they  are  called  primary  veins ;  their  divisions 
s*K;ondary  or  vervuZes  ;  the  branches  of  these  veinlets.  The 
veins  are  called.  J^orJced  when  they  divide  in  two  branches ; 
hifurcate  in  more  than  two;  pinnate  when  the  primary 
veins  produce  venules  either  alternate  or  opposite  in  regular 
order  on  both,  sides. 

In  living  Ferns  the  leaves  and  pinnules  of  a  number  of 
species  have  an  anastomosing  venation,  the  apices  of  the 
branches  of  each  proximate  fascicle  uniting  with  another 
and  forming  regular  square,  rhomboidal,  or  unequal-sided 
meshes.     As  yet  this  kind  of  venation  has  not  been  ob- 
served in  any  species  of  coal  Ferns  of  this  continent.     The 
areolae  or  meshes  of  Dictyopteris  are  formed  by  undula- 
tions of  the  veins,  not  by  anastomose. 

The  fructification  of  the  living  Ferns  offers  quite  as  valu- 
able characters  for  their  determination  and  classification  as 
the  venation. 

The  fruit-dots  are  generally  placed  upon  the  lower  surface 
of  the  laminae  or  pinnules,  in  receptacles  supi)orting  or  con- 
taining the  (^jporaTi^e*),  capsules  which  bear  the  {sort),  glom- 
erules  of  seeds.     But  the  position  of  the  sporanges,  their 
form,  the  disposition  of  the  sori,  are  rarely  distinct  enough 
upon  fossil  specimens  to  offer  reliable  points  of  observation. 
In  some  cases,  and  for  silicified  specimens  only,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fruit-dots  have  been  distinctly  seen  and  described. 
As  until  now  no  deposits  of  silicified  fragments  of  Ferns 
have  been  found  in  this  continent,  it  would  be  an  useless 
task  to  base  the  classification  of  the  Ferns  of  the  American 
coal  measures  upon  characters  which  cannot  be,  or  have  not 
been  studied  here.     Even  in  Europe,  after  the  remarkable 
publications  (the  8y sterna  and  the  Gattungen\  where  Goep- 
pert  attempted  to  expose  the  classification  of  the  fossil  Ferns 
from  their  fructification,  this  system  has  been  generally 

abandoned. 

It  is  therefore  upon  the  characters  clearly  seen,  those 
taken  from  the  distribution  of  the  pinnae  and  of  their 
branches  •  from  the  forms  and  sub-divisions  of  the  pinnules 
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or  leaflets,  and  especially  from  the  venation,  that  the  a  i  ' 
scriptions  of  the  fossil  Ferns  are  made.  '  ^  • 

Brongniart  has  proposed  a  simple  and  clear  classification 
based  on  those  characters.  Though  some  carboniferous 
types  may  not  find  an  appropriate  place  in  it,  it  has  been 
and  is  still  now  generally  followed.  It  was  given  first  in 
Histoire  des  YigUatLX  fossiles  18£8 — 1837^  and  later  some- 
what modified  in  Tableaux  des  Oenres  des  Yigitaux  fos- 
sites  J  1849.  Schimper's  lucid  and  abridged  exposition  of 
the  system  is  as  follows :  * 

1.  Frond  simple  or  with  compound  pinnules,  free  or  ad- 
hering without  midrib,  or  with  a  midrib  appearing  near  the 
base,  but  vanishing  upwards ;  veins  dichotomous,  flabellate. 
{NeuropteridecB, ) 

2.  Frond  bi-tri-pinnate,  with  pinn»  or  pinnules  narrowed 
to  the  base,  flabelliform,  entire  or  scarcely  lobed ;  veins 
diverging  from  the  base  without  a  more  distinct  midrib. 
{AdiantidecB.) 

3.  Fronds  like  the  former  ones,  diversely  lobed ;  veins  pin- 
nate or  bi- pinnate  from  the  base  ;  secondary  divisions  very 
obliqu  e.     {SpTieTiopteridece . ) 

4.  Fronds  simple,  pinnate  or  bi-tri-pinnatifid,  with  pin- 
nules generally  adhering  by  their  base  to  the  rachis,  often 
confluent,  forming  only  more  or  less  deep  lobes,  entire  or 
denticulate,  not  lobed ;  secondary  veins  pinnate  or  dicho- 
tomous.    {PecopteridecB. ) 

Another  classification  applied  to  living  and  fossil  Ferns, 
and  based  also  upon  the  venation,  has  been  proposed  by 
d'Ettingshausen  in  a  work  illustrated  by  physiotypical 
plates  of  great  excellence.  The  divisions  of  the  Ferns,  as 
established  by  this  author,  are  very  numerous  and  cannot 
be  easily  understood  without  the  illustrations.  Schimper 
has  also  given  a  synopsis  of  this  system,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I, 
p.  865,  etc. 

I  have  therefore,  in  this  work,  followed  Brongniart' s  classi- 
fication, with  some  changes  in  accordance  to  the  characters 
of  the  plants  which  have  to  be  described. 

The  first  section  is  limited  as  indicated  above  by  Brong- 

•Paieonft.  Veg6t.,  I,  p.  365. 
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niart  •,  the  second  section  is  that  of  the  AletTiopterids  allied 
to  the  Neuropterids  by  their  nervation  but  evidently  dif- 
ieteiit  by  the  fructifications. 

The  Pecoptei'ids  are  left  as  described  by  Brongniart  for 
the  third  section ;  and  I  admit  to  the  SpJieriopterids  as  a 
mere  sub-division  of  this  family,  the  Adiantides^  especially 
represented  by  A^rchceopteris, 


NEIJROPTERIDS. 

The  Genera  iVi^^^rop^eri^,  LesUya^  DictyopterissnidOdon' 
iopteriSj  are  the  only  ones  which  I  refer  to  this  section. 
They  represent  a  very  distinct,  most  interesting  group  of 
the  Ferns  of  the  coal,  all  bushy  plants  of  great  size,  with 
broad  rachis,  pinnse  and  pinnules  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms.  Science  has  vainly  searched  for  an  analogy  of  these 
Ferns  to  some  of  those  living  at  this  time.  No  species  of 
this  group  has  passed  above  the  Permian. 

The  first  Genus  admitted  and  described  by  Brongniart,  in 
this  section,  Cyclopteris^  was  established  for  leaflets  of 
great  size,  generally  orbicular,  as  indicated  by  the  name, 
related  to  Neuropteris  by  their  venation,  but  which  al- 
ways found  isolated,  could  not  be  positively  referred  to  the 
original  plants  wheref rom  they  had  been  derived.  To  these 
the  author  added  two  species — Cyclopteris  digitata  and  O. 
flaheUatay  which,  related  to  the  Jurassic  types  Baiera 
or  SaZishuria^  do  not  find  place  with  the  Ferns.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  Whlttleseya,  or  allied  types,  represented  in 
•Atl.  PL  IV,  f.  1-3. 

By  and  by  the  true  identity  of  the  species  of  Cyclopteris 

{^Neuropterids)  which,  later,  Brongniart  separated  in  his 

Tableau  de  Genres,  under  the  name  of  Nepliropteris^  have 

been  more  or  less  positively  identified  as  true  Neuropteris^ 

species  which  bear  upon  the  same  pinufiB,  and  according 

to  the  position  which  they  occupy,  some  leafiets  with  a 

ibbellate     dichotomous    venation,    without    any    midrib 

(Nephropt€Tis\  and  others  with  a  distinct  middle  nerve, 
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from  which  the  veins  curve  in  diverging  and  anastomosing 
toward  the  borders,  true  Neuropteris, 

As  this  genus  is  widely  represented  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can coal  measures,  no\f  merely  by  species  whose  characters 
are  definite  and  often  peculiar,  but  also  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  specimens,  sometimes  filling  whole  layers  of 
shale,  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  multiple  variations 
of  these  plants,  and  to  refer  to  their  original  types,  sepa- 
rate leaflets  which,  seen  isolated  in  collections,  may  be 
easily,  and  have  been  often,  considered  as  representing 
different  species.  In  the  final  report  of  the  Greol.  of  ^Penn'a, 
1858, 1  had  already  figured  part  of  a  pinna  of  Neuropteris 
hirsvia^  PI.  Ill,  f.  6,  showing  the  relative  position  of 
large  terminal  pinnules  marked  with  a  distinct  costa, 
to  small  basilar  ones,  leaflets  with  the  characters  of  true 
CyclcypteriSy  without  trace  of  medial  nerves,  all  the  veins 
being  dichotomous  and  flabellate  from  the  more  or  less  en- 
larging base.  In  the  same  work  are  represented  also, 
PI.  IV,  f.  1-16,  the  extremely  variable  forms  of  the  pin- 
nules of  the  same  species  which  could  be  identified  by 
ihe  hairs  of  the  surface.  Since  then,  in  pursuing  researches 
in  the  same  direction,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  relation  of  the  large  leaflets,  Cyclopteris]  to  different 
species  of  Neuropteris^  either  by  immediate  attachment 
upon  the  rachis  of  pinnse,  bearing  both  the  neuropterid 
and  the  cyclopterid  leaflets,  as  in  Neuropteris  rariner- 
ois;  or  by  evidence  of  some  characters  peculiar  to  both 
kinds  of  pinnules,  as  in  those  of  N.  flmbricuta^  N.  undans^ 
etc.  Therefore,  both  genera  Cyclopteris  and  NepJiropter  is 
are  eliminated  from  this  group. 

Other  devonian  Pems,  described  as  Cyclopteris ^  by  Geop-- 
pert,  Unger,  and  Dawson,  have  been  referred  to  Archceop- 
teris^  AdiantUes^  Aneimites^  Triphyllopteris^  and  other 
divisions  which  have  no  relation  to  the  Neuropterids.  Two 
species  of  Goeppert,  Cyclopteris  polymorpha  and  C  fron- 
dosa^  are  separated  by  Schimper  under  the  name  of  Cardiop- 
teris^  as  intermediate  to  Neuropteris  and  Odontopteris . 
This  type  has  not  been  recognized  as  yet  in  the  fossil  flora 
of  this  continent. 
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Keuropteris,  BrgL 

Fronds  sirriplp,  bi,  tri-pmnaie;  pinnules  varying  from 

TouTid  to  ovcUe^  obitcse^  (xr  obtusely  acuininate,  mostly  entire^ 

Towiided^  cordate,  or  aur idled  at  the  base^  attaclied  to  the 

rachis  by  the  m/iddle;  sessile^  or  rarely  short  pedicelled ; 

teius  tiiher  from  the  base  of  the  pinnules  or  from  a  costa^ 

d'nerging  fan-UTce   and  arched  backwards,   in  passing 

toftzwrds  tlie  borders^   many   times   dichotomous;    costa 

gtmraUy  dissolved  ai  or  below  the  middle;  basilar  veins 

simple  or  in  fascicles. 

The  question  concerning  the  characters  of  the  fructifica- 
tions of  Neuropteris  is  still  undecided,  and  demands  some 
consideration. 

Brongniart,  Hist,  d  Veg.  fpss.,  has  represented  a  leaflet 
of  Newropteri^  Jlexuosa^  PL  65,  f .  3a,  bearing  at  the  fork- 
ing of  the  veins,  between  their  branches,  in  the  proximity 
of  the  mid-rib,  small,  oblong,  obtuse  tubercles,  resembling 
sporanges,  which  he  considered  as  fructifications  of  this 
species.  Later,  recognizing  the  same  kind  of  organism 
npon  a  si)ecimen  of  Pecopteris  Defrancii^  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Strasburg,  he  abandoned  his  first  opinion,  from 
the  fact  that,  upon  some  of  the  pinnules,  these  small  excres- 
cences did  cover  the  whole  surface,  while  in  others,  few 
only  were  seen  between  some  of  the  veins,  and  others  still 
had  none  at  all.  He  further  remarks,  that  their  repartition 
had  no  regularity,  like  the  fructifications  of  Ferns,  and  that 
he  has  seen  alterations  of  the  parenchym,  by  parasite 
Cryptogams,  upon  living  Ferns  of  different  genem,  Poly  po- 
dium^ Aspidium,  Pteris^  etc.,  presenting  the  same  appear- 
ance. These  organisms  have  been  observed  often  since  by 
phytopaleontologists.  I  figured  them  already  in  Geol.  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  PI.  V,  f.  3,  attached  to  the  leaflets  of  Neu- 
ropteris gibbosa,  remarking,  p.  858,  that  there  were  near 
the  midrib,  between  the  veins,  and  exactly  following  their 
directions,  some  short  narrow  depressions  which,  by  their 
form  and  symmetry  did  appear  of  an  organic  nature ;  but 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  if  they  were  truly  the 
fractifications  of  these  plants.     Since  then,  I  have  found 
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them  always  of  the  same  form,  in  the  same  position,  in 
one,  two,  or  more  rows,  near  the  costa,  at  the  forks  of  the 
veins,  between  two  branches,  and  following  their  direction, 
therefore  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  mid-rib.  They  are,  as 
described  above,  mammillate  or  inflated,  sometimes,  when 
•in  a  mature  state,  apparentlv  concave,  the  oval  small,  cav- 
ities appearing  as  bordered  by  a  narrow  rim  ;  mostly  all  of 
the  same  size,  about  one  millimeter  long  and  half  as  broad. 
A  number  of  specimens  of  Neuropteris  Clarksoni^  N.  hit- 
svJ/ij  N,  Loschii^  etc.,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  of  Pitts- 
ton,  abundantly  bear  those  small  mammillse  upon  the  leaf- 
lets. 

Professor  Heer  has  observed  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
pinnules  of  N.  Jlexuosa^  another  kind  of  tubercles,  placed 
in  two  regular  rows,  following  the  dii-ections  of  the  veins, 
oblique  to  the  midrib,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  costa  and  the  borders.  From  their  regular 
position,  he  considers  them  as  fructifications,  and  as  different 
from  those  which  he  has  seen  also  upon  the  same  species, 
and  which  he  says  are  always  irregularly  placed,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  those  described  by  Brongniart.  I  do 
not  put  into  question  the  reality  of  the  observation  of  my  cele- 
brated friend.  I  must  say,  however,  that  upon  many  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  those  tubercles  not  merely  at  a  distance 
from  the  midrib,  buf  generally  in  a  regular  order  of  dis- 
tribution, following  always  the  direction  of  the  veins,  and 
of  course  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  costa,  or  in  various 
angles,  according  to  their  distance  from  it,  even  nearly  at 
right  angles  when  placed  between  veins  very  curved,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  laminae. 

On  another  side,  thg  observations  of  Brongniart  on  the 
likeness  of  small  parasite  plants  seen  upon  living  species  of 
Perns  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Neuropterids  is  correct.  I 
have  seen  these  parasite,  species  of  Hysterium^  also  upon 
the  leaves  of  Salisburia.  But  in  these  as  upon  living  Perns, 
the  tubercles  though  generally  placed  between  the  veins  and 
parallel  to  them,  are  sometimes  across  or  traversing  them 
in  right  angle,  a  position  that  I  have  never  observed  upon 
the  supposed  si)oranges  of  Neuropteris. 
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The  fact  of  these  being  true  sporanges  is  confirmed  in 
some  degree  by  the  discovery  of  the  fructifications  of  Odon- 
topteris  by  Grand  'Eury,  described,  Fl.  Carb.,  PI.  XIII, 
t  4.  The  sporanges  are  about  of  the  same  form  as  those 
oi  Newropteris  but  borne  upon  the  point  of  the  veins 
or  of  their  branches  on  the  border  of  the  leaves.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  the  fructifications  of  JSfeuropteris  are 
sporanges,  always  placed  between  the  veins,  either  irregu- 
larly scattered  in  the  middle  of  the  leaflets  or  in  some  cases 
disposed  in  one  or  two  regular  rows  as  seen  by  Prof.  Heer. 
These  remarks  show  the  insufliciency  of  the  characters 
offered  by  the  fructifications  for  the  determination  of  fossil 
Perns.  The  observations  of  Brongniart  have  been  published 
in  1828,  and  since  then,  or  for  half  a  century,  paleontologists 
pursuing  their  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  the  Neuropterids,  have  not  been  able  even  to 
positively  ascertain  if  the  tubercles  so  rarely  observed  upon 
the  leaflets  are  mere  parasite  protuberances  or  true  spo- 
ranges. With  few  exceptions  the  veins  of  the  Neuropte- 
rids  are  distinct,  and  their  position,  carefully  compared,  es- 
pecially their  number  as  counted  in  a  given  space  along  the 
borders,  ought  to  be  mostly  taken  in  account  in  the  speci- 
fication of  their  fossil  fragments. 

From  their  relative  aflSnities  the  species  of  Neuropteris 
are  grouped  in  four  sections  Cyclopterids^  Nephropterids^ 
Buneuropterids,  Pachydennate  and  Anomalous  Neurop- 
terids. 

§  1.  Cyclopterids. 
i^europteris  reniformis?  bjgl,  pi,  tv,/.  6, 

CyelopterU  reniformis^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  Fom,^  p.  gie^  PL  eiy  Ma^f,  1. 
Stphropieri9  reniformis,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  VegeL^  l,p.  4SO, 

Leaflets  symmetrical^  rounds  entire^  slightly  undulait 
on  the  borders,  deeply  indented  at  the  point  of  insertion  ; 
teins  distinct  from  the  hase^  diverging  fan-liJcey  arched^ 
dichotomotis  and  distant. 

Except  the  characters  of  venation,  little  is  known  of  this 
spedes  described  by  the  author  from  mere  fragments.     His 
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figure  represents  only  the  lower  part  of  a  leaflet,  precisely 
the  part  which  has  been  half  destroyed  upon  our  specimen. 
It  merely  shows  identity  in  the  form  of  the  pinnule.  But 
in  the  European  species,  the  veins,  simple  at  the  base  and 
divided  in  outside  branches,  are  rather  pedate  than  dicho- 
tomous,  and  this  character  is  not  distinctly  observable  upon 
our  fragment.  The  American  form  differs  from  Cyclopteris 
orbicularis^  Brgt.,  which  I  consider  as  identical  to  Neurop- 
teris  rarinervis^  by  its  thick  coria<5eous  texture  and  smooth 
surface.  The  veins  are  thin  or  divided  in  two  or  three  parallel 
vascular  filaments,  deeply  immersed  into  the  parenchima 
which  thus  upraised  in  the  intervals,  takes  the  appearance 
of  very  thick  obtuse  veins.  The  distance  of  the  veins  along 
the  border  is  three  fourths  of  a  millimeter.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  distinctly  see  upon  our  specimen  if  the  base  of  the 
leaflet  is  auriculate.  It  appears  as  if  the  fragment  of  stem 
closing  the  notch  was  pressed  upon  the  border  of  the  lamina, 
either  casually  joined  to  the  leaflet,  or  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  rachis  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Habitat — ^The  two  only  leaves  known  of  this  Fern  were 
found  in  a  lot  of  specimens  sent  for  determination  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Smith,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  One  of  them,  in- 
dicating the  outlines  of  the  leaves,  is  figured ;  the  other  is 
very  fragmentary.  The  specimens  have  no  labels.  The 
color  and  consistence  of  the  matter,  a  gray  soft  shale,  are 
the  same  as  in  other  fragments  obtained  from  Helena  mines, 
Ala.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  species  in  the  middle  coal 
measures,  its  origin  in  the  sub-carboniferous  coal  of  Ala- 
bama is  more  than  probable. 

Neuropteris  dilatata,  LI.  &  Ilutt. 

Cfyclopteris  dilatatat  LL  dt  Hutt,,  Foaa.  fi.,  11^  PL  91.  B, 
Nephropteria  dilatata^  Schp.^  JPal,  Veget.,  i,  p,  4SO. 

Leasts  very  large,  transversely  oval;  texture  thin; 
veins  distant,  dichotcymous,  diverging  fan-like. 

This  species  is  as  yet  represented  in  our  flora  by  two 
splendid  specimens,  leaflets,  one  measuring  fourteen  cen- 
timeters transversely,  and  seven  in  vertical  line ;  the  other, 
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twenty-two  centimeters  by  eleven.  The  base  is  expanded 
in  large  auricles,  passing  around  the  circular  point  of  in- 
sertion and  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  largest  leaf, 
the  overlapping  borders  are  erased,  but  they  are  still  two 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad  where  they  join  each  other 
under  the  point  of  attachment.  The  borders  are  undulate ; 
the  veins  fifteen  millimetera  apart,  or  twice  as  distant  as  in 
the  former  species,  irregularly  inflated,  sometimes  split 
into  two  parallel  fascicles,  rarely  in  simple  thread-like  fila- 
ments. These  leaflets  clearly  represent  the  English  species 
distinguishable  from  the  former  as  from  any  congener  by 
the  large  size,  the  lateral  widening,  the  thin  substance  of 
the  lamina,  and  the  distant  veins.  I  have  been  unable  as 
yet  to  recognize  these  characters  in  any  other  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nenropterids. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Lower  coal  measures.  Commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  John  H.  Britts. 

Neuropteris  TRiciiOMANOiDES  ?  Brgt^  PI.  IV,  Fig.  i. 

Cyclopteria  trichamanoideSf  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss.^  p.  217,  PL  LXI,  bis. 
/.  4.  L€sqx.j  Oeol.  0/  I\snn*af  1868,  p.  856.  Schp.,  Paieonu  Veget.,  1,  p.  4»1. 
Beer,  I'L/aas.  Helv.^  IV,  p.  17,  PI.  VI,  f.  16. 

Leq/lets  nearly  round  and  equilateral^  deeply  notched 
at  the  point  of  attachmeTd^  entire  or  undulate;  ceins  thin^ 
dicJiotoTnous^  Jlabellate^  nearly  straight  or  slightly  arched 
in  parsing  to  the  borders,  where  they  become  fiery  close. 

I  have  figured  the  largest  of  the  leaflets  referred  to  this 
si)ecies.  It  is  sonxewhat  more  enlarged  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  A  number  of  others  from  the  same  locality 
are  precisely  equilateral,  with  borders  slightly  undulate,  as 
in  the  specimen  figured  by  Brongniart.  The  thin  veins  are 
free  to  the  base,  not  fasciculate,  close,  especially  so,  near  the 
borders,  where  they  become  scarcely  distinct  to  the  naked 
eye,  there  numbering  forty  to  fifty  per  centimeter. 

These  large  leaflets  are  not  rare  at  Cannelton,  where  also 

are  found   separate  neuropterid  pinnules  and  fragments 

of  pinnae  of  a  species  which  I  have  referred  to  Neuropteris 

capitata,  Atl.  PL  XXIII,  f.  2,  3.     The  venation  of  all  these 

specimens  is  of  the  same  character.     The  fragment,  f.  1, 
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is  from  Illinois.  It  differs  by  the  veii^s  slightly  more 
distant,  though  quite  as  thin.  No  cyclopterid  pinnules 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  Cannelton  plants,  both  the  small  and 
large  leaflets,  may  represent  a  new  species,  though  they  have 
as  characters  the  same  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  termi- 
nal pinnules  indicated  by  the  specific  name.  On  another 
side,  the  specimens  referred  to  this  species  in  Geol.  of  Penn'  a, 
1868,  have  the  same  character  of  venation  as  those  of  Can- 
nelton, but  the  fragments  of  Neuropteris^  seen  at  the  same 
locality,  represent  mostly  N,  cordata^  or  N.  angustifolia^ 
Brgt.  The  identification  of  the  American  specimens  with 
the  species  of  Brongniart  is,  therefore,  doubtful.  It  is 
based  only  on  the  similarity  of  shape  and  size  of  the 
leaflets,  and  on  the  same  distribution  of  the  veins,  which, 
according  to  the  remarks  of  the  author,  are  thin  and  very 
close  on  the  borders. 

Habitat — Grate  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  Not  rare  in  the 
shale  at  the  base  of  the  bed  of  Cannel  coal,  at  Cannelton, 
Pa. 

Neuuopteris  laciniata,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Pfffin'a,  1858,  p.  865,  PL  XIX,  f.  8. 

Cyelopteris  laciniata,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  JET.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  416. 

Leaflets  thick^  quadrato-orbicular^  cordaie;  borders 
fringed^  from  below  the  middle  upwards^  by  long^  fl^ex- 
uous^  thread  like^  acuminate  divisions ;  veins  dvchoto- 
m/yas^  flxibeUate^  very  close^  nearly  straight. 

By  its  nervation,  the  leaflet  is  related  to  the  following 
species,  but  it  greatly  differs  by  its  thick  texture  and  the 
scaly  surface  obliterating  the  nervation  which  is  seen  only 
when  the  epidermis  is  destroyed.  The  fimbriate  divisions 
of  the  borders  are  also  much  closer  and  thinner.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  cyclopterid  form  of  Odontopteris  squa- 
mosa^ found  at  the  same  locality,  whose  venation  and  thick 
epidermis  are  of  the  same  characters.  This  last  species 
however  has  the  leaflets  entire.  But  the  upper  pinnse  of 
N  fimbriaia  presents  the  same  difference,  the  large  leaflets 
only  being  fringed. 
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Habitat — ^Maddy    Creek  vein,   between    Pottsville  and 
Tremont,  Pa. 


§  2.  Nephuopterids. 
15^\:uoPTERi8  FiMBRiATA,  Lesqx.^  PL  y,  Figs.  IS. 

QtoL  Itept,  of  lU.^  TT^  p.  4S0:  IV,  p.  S34,  P(.  VI.  f.  4,  Sehp.,  Paleonu, 
TtQit^  III^  p.  474^ 

C^elopteris  /imbriata^  Lesqz.,  Boston  Joum.^  &  N,  JJ.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  4I6 
GtoL  of  Fienn'a,  1858,  p.  856,  PL  IV,  f.  17,  18. 

Fronds  hi-tripinnately  dioided  ;  prirr^ary  pinnce  appar- 
ently large^  triangular  in  outline ;  secondary  divisions 
Uiuar^  slightly  oblique ;  pinnules  alternate^  oval  or  ob- 
long^ obtuse^  rarely  entire^  generally  fringed  from  the  mid- 
dle upwards^  distant^  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad 
base^  the  upper  ones  slightly  decurring ;  veins  distinct^ 
Jlabellaie  and  dichotomous  from  the  base ;  rachis  finely 
equally  striate^  more  or  less  punctate. 

The  first  specimens  found  of  this  species  are  the  large 
cyclopterid  leaflets  figured,  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1858,  I.  c, 
one  of  which  f.  6  is  copied.  Later,  this  species  was  found 
in  Illinois  in  numerous  specimens,  representing  its  various 
characters.  A  part  of  a  pinna  with  smaller  leaflets  attached 
to  a  flexuous  rachis,  f.  3,  was  described  in  both  the  Repts. 
of  EL,  Vol.  II  and  IV.  Others  of  cyclopterid  form  like 
t  2,  show  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  leaflets  upon  the 
rachis  ;  a  third,  f.  1,  is  a  pinna  with  small  pinnules  mostly 
entire,  some  of  them,  as  Seen  on  the  right  part  of  the  figure, 
having  the  top  already  slightly  laciniate,  while  f.  4  and  6- 
represent  detached  and  isolated  pinnules  of  the  same  char- 
acters. We  can  thus  follow  the  divers  forms  of  the  leaves 
in  their  connection  with  the  upper  pinnse,  or  with  the  lower 
branches.  They  preserve  the  same  characters,  the  shape 
only  being  modified  in  the  cordate  base,  as  in  f.  4  and  5, 
without  any  variation  in  their  venation.  The  texture  is  not 
thick,  rather  delicate,  the  veins  always  distinct,  forking 
generally  twice,  in  the  small  leaflets,  f.  1 ;  far  more  distant 
and  distinct  than  in  N,  Loschii^  Brgt.;  even  more  distinct 

6  P. 
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than  in  N,  tenuifolla^  Brgt.,  both  species  to  which  the 
upper  branches  with  small  pinnules  are  comparable  by  their 
size  and  shape. 

Prof.  Heer  considered  the  first  specimens  of  this  fine  spe- 
cies as  perhaps  representing  fruiting  pinnules  of  some  Cy- 
clopteris^  or  as  having  had  the  border  casually  lacerated 
by  maceration  and  compression.  But  later  he  obtained 
from  the  anthracite  of  Switzerland  a  species,  Cyclopteris 
lacerata^  with  leaflets  laciniate  like  ours  by  a  natural  sub- 
division of  the  borders,  differing,  however,  by  a  more  dense 
nei-vation. 

Habitat — Salem  vein  (upper  coal  measures) ;  Potts  villa, 
New  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  have  seen  it  in  private  collections 
at  Charleston,  Va.,  and  abundantly  in  nodules  procured 
from  Ohio,  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta. 
The  geological  station  of  these  last  specimens  is  unknown 
to  me.  As  the  species  is  not  rare  in  the  low  coal  of 
Morris,  Ills.,  and  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek;  as  it  is 
present,  also,  at  Cannelton,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  collec- 
tions which  I  have  examined,  it  appears  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  middle  coal  measures,  from  the  Conglomerate 
upwards,  as  far  up  as  the  Salem  vein.  It  has  not  been 
found,  as  yet,  in  the  sub-carboniferous  measures. 

Neuropteris  dentata,  Lesqx.^  PL  F,  Figs.  7,  8. 

Boston  Journ.,  S,  N.  H,^  Vol.  VI,  p.  418,  OeoL  of  Benn^a^  1858,  p,  859, 
Fl.  V,  /.  9  and  10.    Schp.,  Fialeont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  447, 

Cyclopteris  undans,  Lesqz.,  Ibid.,  p.  855,  PL  IV^f.  21,  ti, 

Pinnvles  ovate^  obtuse^  truncate  or  svbcordate  at  the 
base^  irregularly  tacerate-dentate^  and  lobed  in  the  upper 
part;  veins  dichotomous^  Jlabellate^  slightly  arched  in 
passing  to  the  border^  thin^  close. 

We  have  still  here  the  neuropterid  and  cyclopterid 
forms  of  a  species  which  is  extremely  rare  in  our  coal 
measures.  The  outline  of  the  pinnules  is  about  the  same  as 
in  N.  fimbriaia;  but  the  venation  is  quite  different,  the 
veins  being  thin,  close,  slightly  arched;  and  the  texture 
of  the  pinnies  thick,  hard,  and  rigid.  No  remains  of  rachis 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  these  leaflets,  though 
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the  three  pinnules  on  the  left  of  f.  7  appear  to  be,  or  to 
have  been  attached  to  a  rachis  (destroyed).  I  considered 
at  first  the  large  pinnules  as  different,  and  from  their  close, 
rigid  venation  supposed  them,  to  be  cyclopterid  form 
of  i\r.  undans.  They  differ,  however,  by  more  distinct, 
stronger  veins,  and  by  the  dentate  borders.  By  the  nerva- 
tion, this  species  is  allied  to  Cyclopteris  ciliata^  Heer,  Fl. 
foss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  17,  PI.  VI,  f.  24,  in  the  same  degree  of 
affinity  that  N.  fimbriaia  is  to  Oycloptei^is  lacerata  of  the 
same  author. 
Habitat — ^Blakely  and  Gate  veins,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Neuropteris  Rogersi,  Lesqx,^  PL  77,  Figs.  7-10, 

N.  8pecio9a,  Lesqx.t  Boston  Journ.^  S.  N,  H.^  Vol.  Fi,  p.  417. 
N.  Mogerai,*  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  JPIenn'a,  28SS,  p.  856^  PI,  VII,  /.  t.    Sehp., 
Pialeont.  Veget.,  J,  p.  446. 

FinncB  or  pinnules  large^  oval,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, or  obtusely  pointed,  even  slightly  cuspidate,  deeply 
cordate  or  distinctly  auricled,  entire;  veins  dichotomous 
from  the  base  or  from  a  thin  middle  vein,  flxCbeUate,  slight- 
ly arched^  very  distinct,  turning  upwards  in  reaching  the 
borders. 

The  pinnules  vary  in  size  from  four  and  a  half  to  four- 
teen centimeters  long,  and  from  three  to  six  centimeters 
broad,  below  the  middle,  where  they  are  the  widest.  Some 
of  them,  like  f.  7,  are  oblong-lanceolate,  comparatively 
narrow ;  others,  like  f .  9  and  10,  are  much  shorter,  compara- 
tively broad,  nearly  oval,  generally  with  a  symmetrical 
base,  but  sometimes  with  one  side  slightly  more  enlarged 
and  prolonged  downward.  This  character  seen,  f.  9,  indi- 
cates that  these  pinnules  are  not  simple,  but  were  origin- 
ally attached  to  a  common  rachis,  though  all  have  been 
found  isolated.  The  nervation  is  rather  neuropterid,  as 
generally  the  pinnules  have  a  narrow  costa,  not  thicker 
than  the  lateral  veins,  appearing  like  a  continuation  of 

« The  change  of  name  was  made  with  the  assent  of  Professor  Henry  D. 
Rogers,  the  director  of  the  survey  of  1858,  to  whom  the  finest  speoies  then 
known  from  the  ooai  flora  of  this  country  was  appropriately  dedicated. 
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them.     Bat  in  some  specimens,  in  the  small  leaflets  espe- 
cially, the  veins  are  all  flabellate  from  the  base. 

This  species  is  not  comparable,  to  any  of  the  congeners. 
From  N.  Jursuta  and  N.  angustifolia^  both  species 
very  variable  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  it  differs  by  the 
more  distant  equal,  sharp  veins,  not  inflated  or  fascicu- 
late toward  the  base,  abruptly  turned  up  along  the  borders, 
and  equi-distant  in  their  whole  length ;  by  the  thin  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets,  their  smooth  shining  surface  and  the 
deeply  cordate  auricied  base,  always  marked  by  a  compar- 
atively small  circular  point  of  attachment.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  rare  of  the  American  species  of 
Neuropteiis, 

Habitat — South  Salem  vein,  behind  Port  Carbon,  Pa., 
found  in  roof  shale  from  an  abandoned  shaft,  jus£  north  of 
the  village,  and  also  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
in  the  same  vein,  from  a  thin  bed  of  coal  which  was  still 
worked  in  1868.  The  pinnules  are  rarely  orbicular.  I 
found  only  one  of  this  shape  and  even  not  distinct  enough 
to  positively  show  specific  identity.  Recently,  1879,  two 
specimens  of  this  species  have  been  sent  from  Cannelton, 
Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Neuropteris  gibbosa,  Lesqx.^  PI.  F7,  FlgB.  1-6, 

Boston  Jour,  8.  N.  H.^  Vol,  F7,  p,  4I8,  Oeol,  of  Penn'^a^  1858^  p.  858^  PI, 
V,  /.  S, 

N.  UndanSt  Lesqx,,  Boston  Jour,  S,  N.  H,^  Vol,  F/,  p,  4I8,    Oeol,  0/ 
Penn'a,  1868,  p.  859,  PI,  F,/.  1-t, 
N.  gxbbosa  and  N,  undaT^s,  Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  I,  p,  446^ 

Pinned  large^  linear-lanceolate ;  ^?m7i?/Ze?.s  oblique,  svb- 
alternate,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  cordate  or  truncate 
at  base,  more  or  less  deeply  und,vZate  ontheborders ;  veins 
jlabeUaie  from  the  enlarged  base,  veiy  thin,  Toany  times 
dichotomous. 

From  the  examination  of  numerous  specimens  referable 
either  to  N.  undans  or  to  N,  gibbosa,  I  now  believe  that  they 
all  represent  the  same  species.  The  separation  could  be 
made  merely  from  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  shining  or 
smooth  in  N,  gibbosa,  dull  or  dusky  black  in  N,  undans. 
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1  generally  f ouiid  the  veins  in  this  last  form  more  inflated 
towards  tl\e  base  even  fasciculate.     But  these  differences 
ate  of   too    little   specific  value.     The  terminal  pinnules, 
large  and  undulate,  represented,  Geol.  of  *Penna.,  1868, 
PI.  Y.,  f.  1-2,  liave  not  been  observed  in  any  other  speci- 
mens.  They  seem  however  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale 
in  f .  4  and  6  of  our  plate,  small  upper  pinnsa  of  the  same 
species.     The  lateral  pinnules  are  not  distinctly  undulate 
and  the  terminal  ones  not  as  large.     They  have  all  the  same 
kind  of  venation.     The  round  leaflet  is  evidently  attached 
to  the  broken  base  of  a  pinna  bearing  the  lateral  pinnules 
in  the  npi)er  part  of  the  specimen.    F.  6  is  the  cyclopterid 
form  of  the  same  species  with  characters  of  nervation  simi- 
lar to  those  of  F.  20,  PL  IV.,  of  the  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1858. 
Its  analogy  is  with  JV.  auriculdtay  Brgt.,  from  which  it 
especially  differs  by  the  longer,  lanceolate,  narrower  and 
equal  leaflets. 

SdbitcU — Upper  Anthracite  Coal  measures,  Gate  and 
Salem  veins,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.  I  have  received  also  the 
cyclopterid  form  from  Cannelton,  one  specimen  only. 

Neuopteris  auriculata?    Brgt.^  PL  V7,  Fig.  11, 

Brsft^  HUL  d.  Veget. /om.,  p.  tS6,  PI.  LXVJ. 

Otrm,f  Verat.,p.  9,  PL  IV.    Se/^.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I^p.  44s. 

Frond  large^hi-pinnate;  plnriuUs  open^  rounds  reni- 
form  or  oval^  sessile^  and  aUached  by  a  large  base,  cor- 
date or  auricttZatej  with  borders  undulate  or  sinuate; 
costa  merely  basilar  or  none;  veins  diverging  from  the 
baUj  very  thin  and  close. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  if  the  fragment  figured  here, 
represents  the  European  species.  I  have,  as  yet,  not  seen 
any  other  specimen  of  the  American  coal  flora  which  could 
be  positively  referred  to  N.  auriculata.  This  fragment 
does  not  show  the  characters  of  the  middle  pinnse  repre- 
sented by  Brongniart ;  but  Germar,  who  has  described  this 
spades  also,  and  given  a  fine  illustration  of  it,  L  e.,  has, 
in  f.  2,  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  two  lateral  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  one  so  perfectly  according  in  character  with 
tie  fragment  figured  here,  that  it  wouJd  not  be  possible 
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to  dAbt  identity,  if  the  veins  were  somewhat  more  curved 
in  oA  specimen.  This  species,  if  truly  American,  is  ex- 
tremepr  rare  in  our  coal  measures. 

Schlmper  rightly  refers  JY.  Villersii,  Brgt.,  to  this  spe- 
cies, f  The  plant  described  under  this  last  name  in  Geol. 
of  P^n'a,  1858,  p.  858,  PL  III,  f.  3,  has  its  leaflets  of  a 
different  size  on  each  side  of  the  pinnsB,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  figure  given  by  the  author,  but  the  lateral  veins 
are  more  distant,  stronger,  and  not  as  curved.  It  is  prob- 
ably referable  to  If.  callosa. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Neuuopteris  inflata,  Lesqx.^  PL  VI I^  Fig.  ^-4a, 

Oeol.  BepL  of  IlL,  II,  p.  4SI,  PL  XXX VI2,  /.  «.  Schp,,  FKileonL  VegeL, 
III,  p,  475, 

FilicitM  conehacus?  Germ.  A  Kaulf.^  Abdr.,p.  tfT,  PI.  LXVI^f.  6,  . 

Bi'pinnate;  rachis  thicJc^  irregularly  striate;  pinncB 
linear ;  pinnules  alternaie  or  sub-opposite^  oval^  obtuse^ 
rounded  to  the  base^  sessile;  veins  fldbellaie  and  iTiflated 
from  the  base^  dichotomouSy  curved^  thin  and  close  along 
the  border's ;  upper  surface  convex. 

Comparing  the  fragment  of  pinna,  f.  4,  with  that  f.  2,  it 
is  at  first  diflScult  to  admit  them  as  representing  the  same 
species.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  oval  leaflets,  rounded  to 
an  enlarged  point  of  attachment,  slightly  enlarged  at  the 
inferior  basilar  rounded  corner;  the  nervation,  veins  in- 
flated, and  thus  apparently  thick  towards  the  base,  becom- 
ing very  thin  and  close  along  the  borders,  where  they  count 
25-30  per  centimeter ;  the  convex  surface,  the  distant  pin- 
nules, slightly  oblique,  and  the  comparatively  broad  rachis, 
all  present  the  same  character.  The  thick  rachis  of  the 
large  pinna,  f.  2,  ascends  high  up  into  the  terminal  leaflet. 
The  second  pinnule  in  descending  preserves  still  an  acumi- 
nate fragment  of  the  rachis,  but  except  this,  the  venation 
is  exactly  cyclopterid.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pinnules  is  very  great.  The  large  ones,  f.  3,  are  four 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  as  broad,  while  those  of 
the  pinna,  f.  4,  are  only  fifteen  millimeters  long,  and  six 
broad.     A  difference  quite  as  marked  is  seen  in  other  spe- 
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ciea  of  Keuropte^^is ;  e.  g.  N,  Clarksoni^  etc. ,  and  indeed 
it  is  oiten  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  pin- 
nules ol  tlie  upper  pinnae  with  those  of  the  lower  ones. 

FHicites  conc7i<tceus^  Genn.  &  Kaulf.,  shows  by  the  figure 

and  the  remarks  of  the  authors,  a  great  affinity  to  this 

species.    In  tlie  description,  they  compared  the  pinnule  to  a 

flattened  Pectinite  or  shell,  and  mention  the  veins  as  close 

irom  the  middle  upwards,  and  very  thin  along  the  borders. 

The  two  opposite  leaflets  figured  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111., 

I  c,  present  the  same  appearance  as  also  the  one  f.  3,  of 

our  plate.     But  the  fragment  of  a  single  leaflet,  which  the 

German  authors  had  for  examination,  is  too  imperfect; 

even  the  borders  are  erased  in  the  whole  circumference,  and 

the  description  of  the  venation  is  incomplete.     From  it, 

the  pinnule  may  be  referred  quite  as  well  to  Neuropteris 

Germari. 

Habitat. — All  the  specimens  seen  from  this  species,  repre- 
senting large  leaflets,  are  in  nodules  from  Mazon  creek. 
The  others,  small  ones,  as  f.  4,  are  from  Montevallo  coal 
mines,  Ala.,  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

Neuropteris  CoLLiNSii,  Lcsqx. 

GtoL  BepU  of  Ill.j  IV,  p.  S8t,  PI,  T',  Figs.  6,  6.     Schp,,  PaleonU  Veget 
IlIyp.47S. 

Pinnules  large^  ovate  or  ohovate^  broadly  oMuse^  entire; 
base  truncate,  large;  veins  inflated  at  the  base  and  there 
distant^  dichotornouSy  slightly  arched,  becoming  thin,  close, 
an/1  more  divided  from  the  middle  upwards. 

The  venation  and  the  large  size  of  the  pinnules  are  the 
same  in  this  species  as  in  the  former.  The  leaves  are 
comparatively  longer,  averaging  six  centimeters  long 
and  three  broad,  oblong  or  obovate,  gradually  nari'ow- 
ing  to  the  base,  not  rounded  and  cordate ;  the  veins  more 
distinct,  though  quite  as  thin,  and  the  surface  flat  not  in- 
flated. In  the  former  species  the  leaflets  are  marked  in  the 
middle  by  a  depression  like  an  effaced  costa,  which  is  not 
apparent  upon  those  of  this  species.  The  differences  are, 
perhaps,  not  marked  enough  to  authorize  a  separation. 
Habitat — Same  as  the  former ;  nodules  of  Mazon  creek. 


r 
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§  3.    EUNEUROPTERIDS. 

Neuropteris  iiirsuta,  Lesqx.^  PI.  VIII^  Figs.  1,  4^  5,  7, 

Boata7i  Journ.  S.  N.  /T.,  Vol.  F/,  p.  417.  Oeol.  of  Penn*a,  1SS8,  p,  S57t 
PI.  Ill,  /.  6,  PL  IV,  f.  1-16.  ^0€0l.  Rept.  of  III.,  Il,p.  ^7;  IV,p.  380.  Sclq>., 
Paleont.  Veget.,  J,  p.  44s, 


\ ' 


Fi'ond  bi^  tripinriate;  priraary  pinned  very  large^  secon- 
dary dimsions  aUernate^  oblique^  lanceolate;  uUimaie  pin- 
ncB  trifoliate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ;  becoming 
simple  in  the  upper  part ;  middle  leaflets  large^  lanceolate^ 
obtuse^  entire  or  undulate;  cordate  and  sessile  to  the  ra^his 
when  simple;  pedicellate  when  compound  or  bearing  one 
or  two  small  round  or  oval  leaflets  at  the  base;  lower  sur- 
face hairy;  costa  distinct^  strong^  and  ascending  to  three 
fourths  of  the  laminxz  in  the  middle  pinnules  only;  veins 
dichotomous^  arched^  thin  and  close^  flabeUate  from  the 
base  m  the  lateral  or  basilar  leaflets^  with  rarely  a  trace  of 
a  mid-rib. 

This  species  is  most  polymorphous,  not  merely  by  the 
enlarging  of  the  pinnules  into  cyclopterid  leaves,  ex- 
tremely variable  in  form,  generally  round,  unequilateral, 
sometimes  with  the  point  of  attachment  on  one  side;  but  es- 
pecially by  the  multiplication  and  subdivisions  of  the  small 
basilar  leaflets,  which,  generally  simple  round  or  oval  reni- 
form  in  shape,  become  double  in  preserving  the  oval  form 
of  each  division,  or  lanceolate,  or  variously  cut  into  two  or 
more  linear  obtuse  lobes,  and  digitate  as  in  f.  8.  The  me- 
dial leaflets  of  this  species  are  sometimes  broader  at  the 
base,  and  shorter,  truncate,  more  rapidly  narrowed  up- 
wards, but  never  pointed.  The  venation  is  close ;  the  vein- 
lets  average  forty  to  fifty  per  centimeter  on  the  borders, 
and  are  indistinct,  or  buried  in  the  epidermis,  which  be- 
comes inflated  between  them.  The  terminal  pinnules,  as 
seen,  f .  4,  are  lanceolate,  obtuse,  either  entire  or  with  a  short 
obtuse  lobe  in  the  middle.  The  under  face  of  the  leaves  is 
always  supplied  with  rigid  hairs  one  to  three  millimeters 
long,  sometimes  few,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  indis- 
tinctly seen,  more  generally  numerous,  close,  and  percepti- 
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ble  with  the  naked  eyes.  The  cyclopterid  divisions,  at 
least  the  laige  ones,  are  often  smooth. 

Except  the  villosity,  the  characters  of  this  species  are 
much  hke  those  of  the  following,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
very  difficnlt  to  ascertain  the  reference  of  the  leaflets  gen- 
erally found  detached  from  the  rachis,  and  often  mixed 
together.  The  main  rachis  deprived  of  the  leaflets,  f.  12, 
is  cylindrical,  minutely  lineate.  It  often  beai-s  the  remains 
of  the  basilar  support  of  the  pinnules,  broad  at  the  base, 
triangular  acuminate,  resembling  short  spines.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  as  in  f.  5,  part  of  the  short  basilar  pedicel  re- 
mains attached  to  the  leaflets. 

It  is  probably  upon  one  leaf  of  this  kind  that  Brong- 
niartmade  his  species,  N.  Scheuchzeri^  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss., 
p.  230,  PI.  liXIII,  f.  5.  The  characters  are  exactly  those 
of  N.  angustifolia^  a  species  commonly  found  at  Wilkes- 
^xurre,  wherefrom  the  author  received  the  American  speci- 
men which  he  refers  to  it. 

Habitat — Most  of  the  coal  beds  from  the  base  to  the 
lipper  part  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  Extremely  abun- 
dant at  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  the  Salem  vein,  etc.,  and  there 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  following ;  less  predominant  in 
the  low  coal  of  HI.,  Monis;  very  rare  at  Mazon  Creek, 
where  it  is  superseded  by  iV^.  decipiens,  I  have  never  seen 
it  from  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt — PL  VI  11^  Figs,  ^,  5, 

6,  8,  10,  11. 

Brgi^  Hist.  d.  veg./oss.tp,  gSl,  PL  LXIV^f,  S,  4. 

N,  acutifolia  f  BrffL,  ibid.,  p.  gSl,  PI.  LXIV^f.  6,  7.    Elt.,  Fl.  v.    Had- 
^iiz,  p.  Sty  PL  X  VIJl,  /.  5.     Oein.,  VersL,  p.  iS,  PI.  XX  VI F,  f.  8. 
8ekp.,  PcUeonL  VegeL,  J,  p.  4SS. 
N.  eordata,  Bunb*y,  FL  o[  Cape  Breton,  PI.  XXI. 
N.  hettropkylla,  Lesqz.,  GeoL  of  PenrCa,  1S58,  p.  859. 

Primary  pinncB  diclwiomous^  alternately  forking  in 
hranches  of  a  thick  raxihis  ;  pinn(B  very  long,  in  a  broad 
angle  of  divergence ;  pinnules  simple  or  trifoliate,  the 
medial  oTies  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  the  basilar,  small, 
rentform  (yr  oval;  venaiion  same  as  in  the  former  species. 

The  two  pinnules  figured  by  Brongniart  as  N.  angusti- 
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folia^  have  the  apex  broken ;  but  the  shape  is  so  exactly 
similar  to  that  .of  a  large  number  of  leaflets  observed  in  the 
Am.  coal  measures  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
their  identity.  Those  representing  N.  aciUlfoUa^  also 
figured  by  Brongniart,  -are  quite  as  numerous.  The  first 
are  represented  by  t  6,  the  others  by  f.  2,  of  our  plate. 

A  very  large  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  of  Morris,  represents  part  of  a  bipinnate 
frond  more  than  thirty  centimeters  long,  rather  diohoto- 
mous  than  pinnately  divided ;  for  the  rachis,  half  a  centi- 
meter broad,  has  the  lateral  branches  of  the  same  size,  by 
the  forking  of  the  main  axis.  The  pinnffi  are  seven  and  a 
half  centimeters  distant,  open  and  very  long ;  none,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  whole.  The  longest  part,  the  upper  one, 
is  fifteen  centimeters.  It  bears  distant  alternate  pinnules, 
rarely  simple,  more  generally  trifoliate,  each  of  these  com- 
posed, as  in  the  former  si)ecies,  of  a  large  medial  pinnule 
and  of  one,  more  generally  two  basilar  ones.  The  average 
size  of  the  terminal  leaflets  is  six  centimeters  long,  longer 
in  the  middle  of  the  pinnsB,  shorter  and  smaller  towards 
the  base,  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters  broad,  all  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  of  the  same  form  as  in  Atl.,  f.  2,  3,  6. 
The  basilar  leaflets  are  small,  oval  or  reniform,  often 
enlarged  laterally,  all  with  the  veins  closer  than  in  iV^. 
Jursida.  The  leaflets  are  all  smooth,  without  trace  of 
hair.  The  main  rachis  bears  also  between  the  pinnae  some 
pinnules  genei'ally  simple  and  shorter.  Therefore  we  have 
here  the  same  kind  of  ramification  and  disposition  of  pin- 
nules as  in  N.  auriculaia  and  N,  Clarksoni^  a  disposi- 
tion recognized  also  in  N.  Desoril  and  iV.  Loschh\  as 
seen  for  this  last  species  from  the  beautiful  specimen  fig- 
ured by  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  p.  37,  PI.  XVII,  which 
shows  not  only  the  divisions  of  the  fronds,  but  also  the 
relative  position  of  the  cyclojpterid  leaflets.  It  is,  there- 
fore, presumable  that  all  the  species  of  Neuropteris  have 
an  analogous  mode  of  branching  and  bear  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fronds  cyclopterid  pinnules,  either  sessile  upon  the 
main  rachis  by  a  narrowed  point  of  attachment,  or  placed 
at  the  forks  and  surrounding  the  base  of  the  branches  as  in 
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N.  rarinerviSy  when  they  become  enlarged  and  auricled 
around  their  supports. 

1  remarked  in  my  description  of  If.  angustifoUa^  Geol. 
Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  468,  that  I  bad  received  from  Mr. 
Strong,    of  Morris,  a  splendid  fragment,  in  a  concretion 
from  Mazon   Creek,   representing  the  top  of  a  pinna  of 
N.  JiurstUa^  in   the  process  of  unfolding  or  still  curved 
in  spiral,  whose  leaflets,  very  hairy  on  the  lower  side,  are 
narrow,  linear  lanceolate,  and  equal  at  the  base,  like  pin- 
nules of  ^.  angust^folia.    This  might  provoke  a  doubt  on 
the  value  of  this  last  species.    But  as  it  has  never  been 
found  represented  with  leaflets  bearing  hairs  when  fully 
developed,  the  characters  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules when  not  yet  quite  opened  are  not  reliable,  and  this 
unfolding  pinna  is,   therefore,   referable  to  N.  hirsuia. 
The  specimen  is,  however,  very  valuable  as  proving  the 
true  reference  of  the  Genus  Neuropteris  to  Ferns,  a  refer- 
ence put  in  question  by  some  authors. 

Habitat — Found  like  the  former  in  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  middle  coal  measures,  but  more  abundant  at  the 
base;  Cannelton,  Morris,  and  Clinton;  also  at  the  Salem, 
Grate,  and  Mammoth  veins  of  the  anthracite.  Not  seen  in 
the  sub-carboniferous. 

Neuropteris  Cordata,  Brgt. 

Hiat.  d,  veg.  fosa.,  p.  £29,  Pi.  LXIVj  /.  5.  LI.  and  Huii,  Foaa.  ft.,  J,  PL 
XLI.    Schp.  Paleont.  Veget.,  7,  p.  4Si,    Ord.  *Ey,  Fl.  earb.,  p.  119. 

Pinnules  {uUimate  pinncB)  large,  short-pedicellate, 
deeply  cordate  at  base,  oblong,  a^cuminate  ;  borders  slightly 
nndulate;  medial  nerve  immersed,  dissolved  from  the  mid- 
dle; veins  curved  in  diverging  to  the  bolder s,  repeatedly 
dichotomous. 

The  above  description  is  that  of  Schimper.  That  of 
Brongniart  is  less  explicit  and  his  species  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  single  leaflet,  a  terminal  one.  Lindley  and 
Hut  ton  describe  the  large  pinnules  as  oblong,  cordate  at 
base,  acute  at  the  apex,  with  perfectly  entire  margin  and 
without  any  other  midrib  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
united  base  of  the  veins.     The  English  authors,  however, 
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represent,  with  the  large  leaves,  a  number  of  small,  reniform 
or  circular  leaflets,  scattered  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale, 
which  they  presume  referable  to  the  same  species  as  basal 
leaflets  of  one  of  the  pinnate  divisions  of  the  leaves.  The 
numerous  specimens  found  in  the  Am.  coal  measures,  rep- 
resenting N,  Jiirsuta^  N.  angusilfolia  and  N,  fLecipiens^ 
some  of  them  figured  in  the  Atlas  have  exposed  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  this  group  of  Ferns,  all  bearing  trifoliate 
pinnae,  with  deciduous  pinnules  rarely  found  attached  to 
the  rachis.  This  however  does  not  afford  any  light  on  the 
identification  of  that  N.  cordata.  I  have  always  been  and 
am  still  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  true  chai:acters  of  this 
species.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  N.  angusilfolia^  from 
which  it  differs  essentially  by  the  broader  terminal  leaflets. 
For,  this  last  species  is  generally  represented  in  the  same 
localities  by  both,  narrow  pinnules,  like  those  of  PL  VIII, 
f .  2  and  6,  mixed  with  broader  ones  corresponding  in  shape 
to  Brongniart's  and  LI.  and  Hutt.  figures  of  N.  cordata. 
The  venation  of  all  these  leaves  is  exactly  the  same,  but 
none  answer  to  some  of  the  characters  indicated  by  the 
European  authors  who  say,  of  the  pinnules,  that  they  are 
acute,  and  of  the  costa,  that  it  is  very  thin  (Brgt.),  or  accord- 
ing to  LI.  and  Hutt.,  that  it  is  no  other  than  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  united  base  of  the  veins.  In  the  American 
specimens  the  top  of  the  pinnules  is  more  or  less  obtuse, 
or  sometimes  obtusely  acuminate,  and  the  costa  is  always 
distinct,  rather  broad  and  flat  to  above  the  middle. 

In  all  the  species  of  this  group,  the  basilar  pedicels  re- 
main sometimes  attached  to  the  terminal  pinnules  as  a 
continuation  of  the  costa.  It  is  probably  from  one  leaf  of 
this  kind  that  is  made  N,  Scheuchzeri^  Brgt.,  1.  c,  p.  230, 
PL  LXIII,  f.  5.  The  characters  of  this  species  are  in  con- 
cordance with  those  of  the  leaflets  of  N,  angustifolia^ 
which  sometimes  pedicellate  and  rounded  at  the  base,  are, 
as  the  author  says,  neither  truncate  nor  cordate  (Atlas  PL 
VIII,  f.  2).  The  American  sj)ecimens  refeiTed  to  N.  cor- 
data  by  Brongniart,  are  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  both  N. 
hirsvta  and  N.  angustifolia  are  common. 

Habitat — Same  as  N.  angustifolia. 
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XkXJROPTEKIS  DECIPIEN8,  Sp.  TIOV. 

Fronds  pinn<tte;  ultimate  pinnce  simple  or  trifoliate; 
leaflets  large^  of  thick  texture^  the  middle  ones  oblong^  more 
or  less  gradually  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex^  cordate  at 

i\t  hase^  hairy  ;  costa  strong^  continuous  to  near  the  apex ; 

tein«  dichotcmious^  curved^  distinct^  somewhat  distant. 

Tlie  leaflets  referable  to  this  species  resemble  by  their 
form  and  size  the  largest  of  those  of  N.  hirsuta.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  still  larger  size  of  the  middle  pinnules, 
more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  more  acute  point,  and  especially 
in  the  more  distant  and  distinct  veins.  The  costa  is  a 
little  more  enlarged  towards  the  base  and  the  pedicel,  often 
attached  to  it,  is  broader.  However  it  would  be  impossible 
to  separate  the  species  without  closely  considering  the 
lateral  veins  which,  thin  and  more  distinct,  are  nearly  twice 
as  distant.  In  counting  the  veins  along  the  borders,  in  a 
given  space,  and  upon  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  as 
equal  size  as  possible,  they  average,  as  seen  above,  forty  per 
centimeter  on  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  and  only 
twenty-eight  on  those  of  this  species.  The  hairs  are  gen- 
erally strong  and  closely  ispread  on  the  lower  surface. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  where  specimens  of  N. 
hirsuta  are  rare.  I  have  also  a  few  specimens  of  this 
species  from  the  shale  of  Centralia  Coal  shaft,  111. 

NiuROPTERis  FASCicuLATA,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXI V^  Figs.  5,  6. 

GeoL  Rfpt.  of  III.,  /F,  p.  SSI,  P^  V,  /.  1-4.    Schp.,  JPaleont.  Veget.,  Ill, 

Bipinnate ;  leaflets  of  medium  size^  entire,  cordate  or 
obhfigj  acute  or  axmminate;  surface  smooth;  midrib  thin^ 
continv£d  to  the  pointy  vieins  thin^  somewhat  distant,  dicho- 
tcmous  and  arched. 

I  have  not  seen  of  this  species  any  pinna,  but  merely  de- 
tached leaflets,  and  mostly  terminal  ones,  generally  fascicu- 
nlate  by  the   sub-division  of  the  pedicel.     The  pinnules, 
fire  to  nine  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  to  four  centi- 
meters broad,   ai-e  oblong,  either  tapering  to  a  point,  or 
abruptly  contracted  to  an  acumen,  as  in  f.  5.     The  acumi- 
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nate  apex  already  separates  this  species  from  the  former. 
The  midrib  is  narrow,  rather  thin,  but  perceptible  to  near 
the  point  of  the  leaflets  ;  the  veins  are  about  at  the  same 
distance  as  in  N.  decipiens^  twenty-live  in  one  centimeter, 
on  the  borders.  The  texture  is  thin,  the  leaflets  sometimes 
split  in  the  middle. 

The  peculiar  subdivisions  of  the  rachis,  as  seen,  f.  6, 
might  be  taken  as  casual,  and  therefore  considered  of  no 
value  as  a  character.  I  have  however  seen  very  few  simple 
leaflets  of  this  species,  w^hile  a  number  of  others  present 
this  peculiar  mode  of  division  as  may  be  seen  in  three  fig- 
ures, 1,  2,  3,  of  the  Geo!.  Rept.  of  111.  quoted  above.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  we  have  here  some  late  and  modi- 
fied representative  of  a  remarkable  type  of  Ferns  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  seen  upon  the  same  plate  in  Megalopteris 
faseiculata^  f .  2,  whose  nervation  is  intermediate  to  Neurop- 
teris  and  Alethopteris  and  whose  rachis  is  similarly  sub- 
divided as  support  of  the  upper  pinnules.  The  species  are 
figured  upon  the  same  plate  for  comparison. 

-Haft/to^  Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  Neleysville,  111.,  first 
coal  above  the  conglomerate. 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx.^  PL  IX^  Figs.  1-6. 

Boston  Journ,  8.  N.  H.^  v.  FiJ  p.  417.  OeoL  of  Ftnti^a^  1S58,  p.  857, 
n,  VI,  /.  1-4.  OeoL  BepL  of  JIL,  II,  p.  4BS,  Sehp,,  I\ileont.  VegeU,  j, 
p.  446. 

Frond  trlpinnate;  primary  rachis  eery  large^  dicTwlo- 
mcms ;  pinnm  open^  long^  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate; 
pinnules  simple^  variable  in  shape  from  broadly  triangu- 
lar^  reniform^  obtusely  or  acutely  pointed^  to  lanceolate 
and  lineaT'lanceolatc ;  casta  t7iick,  ascending  to  aboce  the 
middle;  veins  strong^  distant^  curved,  dichotomou^. 

The  multiple  forms  of  this  species  would  render  identifi- 
cation of  the  leaflets  a  very  difficult  task,  if  its  venation 
was  not  of  a  distinct  character.  The  cyclopterid  leaflets  are 
broadly  triangular,  with  generally  a  long  auricle  or  lobe  on 
one  side,  which  often  bears  a  midrib,  as  well  as  the  primary 
part  of  the  lamina.  As  in  N.  angustifolia,  the  main  rachis 
supports  scattered  leaflets  of  different  size,  f.  2,  sometimes 
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very  large.      The  terminal  leaflets  are  lance-shaped,  deeply 
undulate  on  the  horders,  or  cut  in  one  or  two  irregular  lobes 
on  each  side.     The  venation  is  very  strongly  marked,  always 
clear  and  distinct,  the  middle  nerve  thick,  especially  at  the 
base,  abruptly  dividing  above  the  middle,  and  the  veins,  in 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  moderately  curved,  generally 
twice  lorked,  are  thicker  toward  the  point  of  attachment. 
This  species  has  in  its  size,  in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds, 
in  the  ionn  of  the  leaflets,  variable  according  to  their  posi- 
tion either  upon  the  main  rachis,  or  upon  its  branches,  a 
very  intimate  relation  to  iT.  auriculaia^  a  species  common 
in  the  Eurox)ean  coal  measures.    The  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  nervation  is,  however,  easily  ascertained, 
and  sufficient  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  has  in  his  cabinet  a  large 
slab  covered  with  fragments  of  this  Fern,  especially  part  of 
a  frond,  fifty  centimeters  long,  with  the  upper  pinnae  dich- 
otomous  or  exactly  forking,  twenty-five  centimeters  long. 
The  pinnae  are  separated  by  pinnules  generally  large  and 
triangular,  attached » to  the  main  rachis.  On  the  lower 
pinnae  the  inferior  leaflets  become  larger,  triangular,  either 
broadly  and  deeply  cordate  or  auricled  ;  or  even  some  ones 
are  narrowed  nearly  abruptly,  as  if  they  were  attached  by 
the  comer  of  a  triangle.  This  specimen  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  pinnules,  bearing  the  supposed  fructification  of  Neu- 
ropteris. 

Habitat — ^This  species  is  locally  very  abundant ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  basin, 
Oliphant,  Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  Carbondale.     It  is,  per 
contra,  very  rare  in  the  Western  coal  basin.     From  Mis- 
soorl  I  have  received  only  one  separate  pinnule  which 
^^m^  to  be  referable  to  it.     The  specimen  is  in  bad  state 
of  preservation.     Mazon  creek  has  it  in  separate  pinnules, 
weJ]  preserved  in  nodules.    In  Ohio  I  have  not  seen  it.    It 
lias  been  collected  in  fine  and  numerous  specimens  at  Can- 
neJton,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 
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Neuropteris  plicata,  Sterrd).^ — PI.  X,  Figs.  1-4. 

St.  Ver8.<»  II,  p*  74,  PI.  XIX, /.  IS.    Brgt.,  HUt.  d.  Veg./o8s.,p.  248. 
Heuropteriaflezuoaa,  Ltaqz.  GeoL  of  Ptnn^a^  1858,  p.  S5g-867. 

Frond  bi^  polypinnate;  rachis  thicJc^  rounds  striate ; 
pinruB  linear^  lanceolate  to  the  apex ;  pinnules  open  or  in 
right  angle^  disjoined^  oblong^  obtuse^  entire.,  Jlexuous  on 
the  bordeis^  sessile  or  short  pedicellate ;  terminal  pinnules 
lanceolate^  obtusely  acuminate^  lobed  on  one  side;  veins 
thin  and  close^  dichotomous^  curving  to  the  borders  from  a 
thin  middle  vein^  effaced  near  the  point. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  descriptions  and  fig- 
ures of  the  authors,  and  without  specimens  for  compari- 
son, some  species  of  this  group,  especially  this  one  from 
N.flexuosa.  The  description  of  N.  plicata^  by  Sternberg, 
agree  with  the  character  of  the  plant  figured  here,  which, 
in  some  of  its  forms,  has  the  borders  more  distinctly  undu- 
late-plicate than  seen  upon  the  figures.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  thin  midrib,  the  very  close,  thin  lateral  veins, 
and  the  lanceolate  terminal  pinnule,  which,  from  his  figure, 
has  the  same  form  as  that  upon  our  specimens.  Brongniart, 
GoBppert,  and  linger,  have  merely  repeated  the  author's 
description,  and  Schimper  does  not  even  mention  the 
species. 

On  another  side,  of  N.  flexiwsa^  to  which  I  was  disposed 
to  refer  those  specimen,  Brongniart  figures  only  one  leaflet 
and  a  fragment  of  a  pinna  whose  terminal  pinnule  is  broken, 
and  particularly  remarks  in  the  description  that  the  leaf- 
lets are  close  and  always  imbricated  along  the  borders. 
Schimper  says  of  the  same  species  that  the  primary  nerve 
is  indistinct,  and  dissolved  near  the  base.  Both  these  char- 
acters are  at  variance  with  what  is  seen  upon  the  American 
plant,  as  also  the  character  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
species,  the  fiexuons  rachis.  A  terminal  pinnule  of  N. 
flexuosa^  with  the  same  form  as  that  of  f.  2,  of  our  plate, 
is  given  by  Gutbier,  Abdr.,  PI.  VII,  f.  1  and  la;  but  the 
lateral  leaflets  are  shorter  without  trace  of  a  midrib,  and 
thus  far  different  from  the  charact^jrs  indicated  by  Stem- 
berg's  description.     I  cannot,  indeed,  recognize  in  any 
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American  specimens  tUe  true  N,  Jlexuosa^  Brgt.,  for,  by 
comparison,  I  find  tlie  cliaracters  of  iV^.  plicata^  especially 
a  tYiin,  distinct  midrib  in  those  which  I  fonnerly  referred 
to  this  sx>ecies  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c. — N,  Leberti^  Heer, 
FL  foss.  llelv.,  p.  22,  PI.  II,  f.  8-10,  seems  really  referable 
to  Sternberg's  species.  Per  contra,  N,  plicata^  as  figured 
by  Eoehl,  foss.  11.,  PI.  XIII,  f.  8,  with  leaflets  veined  in 
rii^ht  angle  to  the  midrib,  and  PI.  XX,  f.  7,  is  far  different 
from  the  plants  which  I  refer  to  it. 

Habitat — Especially  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mid- 
dle coal  measures.  It  abounds  at  Pomeroy,  also  in  the 
Pittsburgh  coal.  Numerous  "specimens  have  been  sent  by 
Prof.  I.  C.  White,  from  a  vein  of  coal  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  Waynesburg  coal.  Seen  also,  but  rarely,  at  Can- 
nelton,  and  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek.  Sent  by 
Prof.  Worthen,  from  an  upper  coal  of  Fayette  county.  111. 

Neuropteuis  uotundifolia  ?  Brgt. — PI.  XIII^  Fig.  8. 

BrffL,  UisU  d.  Veg.  foss.,  p.  tS8^  PL  LXX^f.  1.  OtUb.,  Abdr.,  p.  66,  PL 
yjl,  /.  S,  4,  Lesqx.  GeoL  BeiU.  of  IIL,  II,  p.  428.  JSchp.,  Paleont.  Veget., 
I,  p.  Ul' 

Bipinnate ;  pinnules  sub-opposite^  imbricating  on  the 
larder s^  shorty  broad^  xery  obtuse^  rather  enlarging  at  the 
top^  sessile;  cosla  distinct  at  the  base;  veins  thin  but  dis- 
tinct^ closCj  dicJiotomous,  arched  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

The  only  fragment  in  my  possession  may  be  too  imper- 
fect to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  for  identification.    Com- 
paring it,  as  it  is,  to  the  one  quite  as  fragmentary,  figured 
by  Brongniart,  under  this  name,  no  difference  whatever  is 
appreciable.     The  leaflets  are  in  the  same  position,  in  right 
angle  on  one  side  of  tlie  pinnae,  obliquely  placed  on  the 
other;  the  nervation  is  of  the. same  character.    The  author 
supposed  that  liis  specimen  might  represent  a  variety  of 
N.Jlexuosa.     By  the  close  venation  of   the  pinnules,  it 
rather  resembles  an  enlai^ed  form  of  N.  Loschii^  while  it 
is  identified  by  Geinitz  to  N.  auriculata.    The  fragment 
re/>/esented  by  Gutbier,  1.  c,  though  too  small,  agrees  well 
tnouirh  in  its  characters  with  the  figures  and  description 
f  th(*  species.     But  the  pinnules  referred  to  it  by  Roehl, 
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foss.,  11.,  p.  36,  PI.  XII,  f.  4 J,  are  mere  basilar  leaflets  of  JV, 
angustifolia^  or  N.  cordata. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  here  is  from  Gate  or 
Salem  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
character  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  111.,  is  from  Grayville,  a 
high  coal  like  the  former. 

Neuropteris  Loschii,  Brgt^  PL  X/,  Figs,  1-lt., 

Brgt.y  Hist,  d.  Veg.  foss.,  p.  «^,  PI.  LX XIII  and  LXXII,  /.  1.  Chttb., 
Abdr,f  p,  56,  PU  Vlll/f,  6.  Roehl,  FosB.fl,,  p,  S7,  PL  XVII  {splendid  speci- 
men), Lesqx,,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  858,  Geol,  Rept.  of  JIL,  II,  p,  428, 
Sehp,,  Paleont,  veget.,  I,  p.  4$7.  Heer,  Fl,  foss,,  Helv,,IV,  p,  jW,  PI.  Illff.  6-S, 

Oleiehenites  neuropteroideSf  Cfoepp,,  8yst,,p,  186,  Pi,  IV  and  V, 

Frond  pinnately  dichotomous ;  piance  open^  linear^ 
slightly  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  terminal  pinnule ;  pin- 
nules oblong^  stib-cordate^  very  obtuse^  more  or  less  en- 
larged on  the  lower  side  of  the  base,  sessile;  costa  distinct 
near  the  base,  effacing  above;  veins  thin,  close,  dicho- 
Umious, 

The  species,  as  far  as  it  is  known  from  American  specimens, 
has  generally  small  pinnules,  variable  in  size  from  one  half 
to  two  centimeters  long  and  four  to  ten  millimeters  broad. 
They  very  gradually  shorten  from  the  base  of  the  pinnae  to 
the  apex.  The  lower  basilar  leaflet  only  of  each  pinna  is 
longer,  enlarging  at  the  apex,  even  unequilateral  and  at- 
tached by  onp  side  as  seen  at  the  base  of  the  lower  pinna,  f .  1. 
These  dimorphous  leaflets  explain  the  characters  of  the  un- 
equilateral large  leaves  described  by  Brongniart  as  Cyclop- 
teris  obliqua.  The  terminal  pinnule  is  oval,  obtuse,  un- 
equilateral in  the  middle,  or  more  enlarged  on  one  side.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  primary  pinnae,  as  seen,  f .  4,  the  second- 
ary ones  becoming  shorter,  pass  gradually  to  simple  pinnules 
by  the  diminution  in  size  and  number  and  the  cohesion  of 
the  lateral  leaflets.^  The  veins  are  thin,  close  but  distinct, 
slightly  thicker  towards  the  bij^e,  where  they  unite  to  a 
midrib  more  generally  marked  by  a  depression  which  is  ef- 
faced above  the  middle  as  seen  f.  3. 

Sometimes  the  lateral  veins  become  undulate  and  united 
in  oval  meshes,  as  in  species  of  Dictyopteris,  One  specimen 
from  Cannelton  has  this  variety  very  clearly  marked  upon 
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abipinnate  branch  of  which  all  the  leaflets  are  true  Neurop- 
ieris  by  tlieir  dicliotomous  veins,  while  a  single  one,  at  the 
Wseof  a  pinna,  lias  distinctly  the  venation  of  Dictyopteris. 
The  mode  of  lorancliingof  this  species  is  seen  on  the  splendid 
s][)ecimen  figured,  by  Roehl,  1.  c,  with  cyclop terid  pinnules 
attached  to  tlie  broad  rachis,  as  remarked  already. 

k,  detached  leaflet  of  Cyclopteris  of  this  species  is  ob- 
servable  npon    the   specimen  f.  1.     It  is  equilateral  and 
slightly  undulate  on  the  borders.     Others  are  generally 
tound  upon  the  shale  bearing  remains  of  this  fine  Fern. 
They  are  cordate  or  auriculate,  equilateral  or  unequilateral. 
Roehl  refers  these  leaflets  to  C.  trichomanoideSy  Brgt.,  a 
leference  contradicted  by  the  too  great  distance  of  the  veins 
on  the  borders. 

This  species  closely  resembles  by  the  form  of  its  leaflets 
N,  tenuifolla,  which  however  always  differs  by  more  dis- 
tant secondary  veins  and  by  the  terminal  leaflet  lanceolate. 
Habitat — From  the  base,  to  the  hig'hest  beds  of  the  mid- 
dle coal  measures,  passing  above  into  permo-carboniferous 
beds.  I  have  found  it  in  beautiful  specimens  in  the  red 
clay  beds  of  Marietta,  higher  than  the  Pomeroy  coal,  gen- 
erally associated  with  Pecopteris  arborescens.  Abounds  in 
the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  in  Ohio ;  not  rare  in  the 
nodnles  of  Mazon  Creek;  also  at  Cannelton,  Pa.,  and  Clin- 
ton, Mo.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  common  and  most 
distinctly  characterized  species  of  the  group. 

Neuroptkkis  veumicularis,  Lesqx,^  PL  X,  Figs,  6-10. 

Lesqz.f  jD.  Owtna^  OeoL  Hept,  of  A'y.,  JV,  p.  4S4,    GeoL  Rept.  of  HI,,  11^ 
j».  4tS;  IV,  p.  S85,  PL  VI,  f,  l-S.  Schp.  Tttleont.  veget,,  IV,  p.  474. 

Pinnately  divided;  pinncB  linear^  sUgJdly  narrowing 
-upwards  to  a  deltoid  or  oblong^  obtuse  terminal  pinnule; 
lateral  leaflets  open^  mostly  in  right  angle^  oblong ,^  obtuse^ 
suh'Cordale^  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  base^  with  the  in- 
/eri<rr  lobe  ^lightly  prolonged  ;  midrib  broad  near  the  base^ 
distinct  to  tTie  middle;  lateral  veins  forking  two  or  three 
tiTnes^  distinct^  irregularly  inflated^  moderately  curving 
in  passing  to  the  borders. 
The  species  has  been  observed  in  many  specimens,  all 
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fragmentary,  representing  mere  simple  pinnae,  and  these  not 
even  entire,  except  one  lately  sent  by  Prof.  Worthen.  In 
all  these  specimens,  the  characters,  as  represented  upon 
the  plate,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  terminal  pinnules  and 
the  venation  are  the  same.  The  leaflets  appear  to  have 
been  of  soft  texture,  Vith  a  thick  epideiinis,  as  the  veins 
are  sometimes  immersed  into  it.  More  generally,  the  sur- 
face seems  partly  destroyed  by  maceration  and  the  thread- 
like veins  then  exposed  and  salient,  separate  easily  in  frag- 
ments, looking  like  broken  parcels  of  rain  worms.  The 
pinnules,  close,  contiguous  by  the  borders  and  oblique  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  in  right  angle  and  distant 
in  the  lower  part.  They  vary  in  size  from  three  millimeters 
long,  f.  9,  to  four  centimeters,  f.  7.  Sometimes  in  specimens 
unaltered  by  maceration,  the  veins  are  visible  only  per  place 
or  pierce  the  epidennis  by  their  sharp,  cylindrical,  hard 
texture.  But,  even  upon  one  and  the  same  specimen,  a 
fragmentary  deterioration  of  the  surface  expose  them  dis- 
tinctly or  detached  in  fragments.  The  rachis  is  half  round, 
striate  in  the  middle,  smooth  and  flat  on  the  borders. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  lower  coal  1,  of  Ky.  Nod- 
ules of  Mazon  creek,  and  shale  of  Morris  coal.  I  have  from 
Cannelton  a  single  leaflet  apparently  referable  to  this 
species. 

Neuropteris  tenuifolia,  Brgt — PI,  XII,  Figs,  {If)  2-0. 

BrgUy  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss,,  p.  941,  PL  LXXTI^  /.  S,  Ooepp,,  3y»t,,p.  197, 
Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^af  1858,  p.  858.  Oeol.  Rept,  of  Arks.,  IT,  p.  S12,  PL  K, 
/.  2-€.     OeoL  Repi.  of  Ills.,  II,  p.  428.    8ehp.,  Paleont.  Ver/et.,  I,  p.  4SO. 

Cyclopteris  elegans,  Lesqz.,  Boston,  Journ.  S.  N.  II.,  VI,  p.  416,  OeoL 
of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  856,  PL  V,  f.  4. 

N.  fiexuosa,  var.  tenuifolia,  Ileer,  FL  foss.  Helo.,  IV,  p.  21,  PI.  IIT^ 
/.  4.  5. 

Leaf  hipinnate;  pinncB  small,  sub-linear ;  pinnules 
variable  in  direction,  open  or  obllqiie,  close  or  distant,  al- 
ternate, oblong,  either  obtuse  or  narrowing  to  an  obtuse 
apeXy  cordate  or  more  generally  rounded  and  equilateral 
at  the  base;  casta  thicks  dioiding  above  the  middle;  veins 
clearly  marked,  though  thin,  inflated  towards  the  base^ 
forking  twice  or  more  in  the  large  leaflets. 

Thongh  I  consider  this  form  as  positively  representing 
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Brongniart' s  species,  there  is  still  in  the  characters  of  our 
leaves  some  deviation  from  the  European  type.    The  lateml 
leaflets  are  either  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point,  but  quite  as 
often  oblong,  obtuse,  not  generally  close  and  imbricating 
along  the  borders,  but  often  separated  even  distant.     The 
terminal  pinnule,  however,  is  always  lanceolate,  compara- 
tively long,  and  obtusely  acuminate,  exactly  as  it  is  figured 
by  the   author,    and  also  the   midrib  is   thick  and  well 
marked  to  above  the  middle.     Brongniart  says  of  the  veins, 
that  they  are  close  and  very  thin.     Thougli  very  thin,  a 
character  which  separates  this  species  from  the  former,  they 
are  always  distinct  and  more  distant  than  in  N,  LoschiL 
P.  8  and    9,   Atl.,  represent  the  cyclopterid  pinnules  of 
this  species,  always  une^iilateral,  one  of  the  sides  being 
generally  prolonged  into  a  long  auricle,  while  the  other  is 
rounded.     This  disposition  is  already  remarked  in  the  lower 
leaflets  of  the  branch  f.  4,  rounded  on  the  upper  side  and 
extending  to  an  acuminate  lobe  on  the  other. 

Fig.  1,  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species.  The  pinnae 
are  very  long,  not  open,  but  curved  inward ;  the  pinnules, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  are  eqiiilateral  and  rounded  at  the 
base.  At  first  I  considered  the  specimen  as  referable  to 
JVL  glgantea^  St.,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  pinnules,  which,  in  the  European  species,  are 
oblong,  oval,  and  evidently  scythe-shaped.  Neither  the 
specimen  on  which  Sternberg's  species  is  made,  nor  this  one, 
have  any  terminal  leaflets,  hence  their  form  cannot  be  con- 
sidei-ed.  The  affinity  is  marked  in  the  contraction  of  some 
pinnules  in  the  middle,  as  in  f.  1,  clearly  seen  in  f.  2  and 
3,  and  in  the  distance  between  the  leaflets  which  is  the 
same ;  those  of  f.  5,  also,  are  rounded  to  the  base,  and  equi- 
lateral as  in  f-  1.  The  venation  is  of  the  same  character. 
There  is  a  diflference  only  in  the  length  of  the  pinnae  and 
the  form  of  the  cylindrical  rachis,  which  is  rather  smooth 

than  striate. 

Prof.  Heer,  1.  c,  considers  this  species  as  a  mere  variety 
of  N.  fleccuosa,  Brgt.  If  the  plant  described  here  is  the 
true  iV^.  ten/uifolia^  Brgt.,  it  is  certainly  different  from  N. 
Hexuosa  l>y  *^®  nervation,  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  the 
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shape  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  the  consistence  of  the  tex- 
ture. As  said  above,  I  am  unable  to  recognize  in  the 
American  specimens  any  fragment  referable  to  iV^.  flexuosa^ 
or  answering  to  the  characters  indicated  by  the  author,  and 
seen  upon  European  specimens  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  D.  Owen.  Per  contra,  N,  tenuifolia^  is  one  of  the 
more  common  plants  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  conti- 
nent. 

ffabitat^-The  species  follows  about  the  same  distribution 
as  iV*.  LoschiL  It  appears  earlier,  however,  as  I  have  found, 
in  the  sub-carboniferous  coal  of  Arkansas,  specimens  still 
more  positively  referable  to  it  than  those  figured  in  the 
Atlas.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  low  coal  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  equally  abundant  in  the 
upper  anthracite  beds. — Salem,  Grate   vein,  etc. 

Neuropteris  subfalcata,  Sp.  non.^  PL  Xllly  Figs.  5,  6, 

Bipinnate ;  pinnules  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow  rachis^ 
sub-opposite^  oblong^  obtuse^  more  or  less  distinctly  sythe- 
shaped^  sub-cordate^  and  equilateral  at  the  base^  caatigu- 
ouSj  imbricated  on  the  border s^  or  distant ;  casta  narrow^ 
discernible  to  near  the  apex;  oeins  close^  distinct^  scarcely 
inflated,  curting  in  passing  to  the  border  s^  forking  two  or 
three  times. 

Besides  the  fragments  figured,  I  have  seen  still  two  other 
parts  of  pinnae,  with  smaller  pinnules  of  the  same  charac- 
ters. The  leaflets  vary  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long,  and  from  four  to  twelve  millimeters  broad. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  curved  upwards,  (scythe-shaped,) 
rounded  or  sub-cordate  and  equilateral  at  the  base,  either 
sessile  or  short  pedicelled,  generally  close  and  imbricate, 
the  specimen,  f .  6,  being  the  only  one  with  distant  pinnules. 
The  venation  is  close,  more  distinct,  and  slightly  more  dis- 
tant than  in  N.  Loschii. 

Except  that  the  leaflets  are  imbricate  and  the  midrib 
distinct,  not  immersed,  these  fragments  might  be  still 
more  than  the  one  of  Alt.,  PI.  12,  f.  1,  considered  as  repre- 
senting N,  gigantea^   St.     The  form  of    the  leaflets  of 
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i.  5  \a   ttie    same,   the  ultimate  rachis  quite  slender,  the 
\em^  very  close ;   therefore,  the  essential  characters  corre- 
spond iw^itli  tbose  of  the  European  species.     For  Geinitz, 
Vers!.,  p.  22,   PI.   XXVIII,  f.  1,  describes  and  figures  it 
\^\iVi  a  distinct  midrib.     All  the  authors,  however,  admit 
as  essential  cliaracters  the  great  distance  of  the  pinnules. 
1  cannot,  therefore,  decide  on  the  specific  identity.     It  is, 

however,  snpposable  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  rela- 
tive x>osition  of  the  leaflets  in  some  pinnae  of  a  Fern  which 

appear  to  have  had  a  very  large  frond.     Heer,  Fl.  foss. 

Ilelv.,  p.  22,  PI.  VI,  f.  22,  has  a  species,  iT.  montana^  which 

seems  to  differ  from  the  American  form,  merely  by  narrower 
leaflets. 

Habitat — Snb-conglomerate  coal  measures.     Montevallo 

coal  mines,  Ala.,  locality  indicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich 

for  the  specimens  .not  figured.     The  others  sent  by  Prof. 

E-   A.   Smith,  without  labels,  are  upon  gray  shale  of  the 

same  matter  as  those  from  the  Helena  coal. 

Neuropteris  capitata,  Lesqx.,  PL  XXII I^  ^igs.  1-3. 

OeoL  Bept.  of  III,,  IV,  p.  S8S,  PI.  VII,  /.  i.    Schp,  PaleonU  VegeU,  III, 

Leaf  bi'tripiniiate;  primary  pinncB  triangular  in  ovi- 
line ;  secondary^  divisions  open^  linear ;  pinnules  close 
shorty  oblov^^  veiy  obtuse  or  half  rounds  joined  to  the 
rachis  by  a  short  broad  pedicel;  terminal  pinnules  very 
large,  deltoid,  obtusely  acuminate;  costa  none;  veins  very 
thin  and  close,  dichotomous  moderately  curved. 

This  species  is  distinctly  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  terminal  leaflets,  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  lateral  pinnules  which  measure  only  about  one 
third  of  its  length.     They  are  alternate  or  sub-opposite, 
truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  inferior  lobe  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct and  prolonged.    The  veins  sometimes  come  out  of  the 
enlar<^ed  point  of  attachment,  wherefrom  they  diverge  fan 
like,    ^y  this  character,  the  species  is  related  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the   Nepliropterids.     Often  however,  the  pinnules 
bear  traces  of  a  basilar  midrib,  which  in  some  leaflets  is 
marked  to  near  the  middle.     The  lateral  pinnules  of  f.  2, 
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show  the  venation  straight  from  the  enlarged  base,  similar 
to  that  of  species  of  Odontopteiis,  But  this  enlarging  of 
the  base  of  the  upper  leaflets  which  become  decuri*ent,  is  re- 
marked on  other  species  of  the  genus,  especially  in  If. 
tenuifolUt,  F.  3  is  very  probably  one  of  those  pinnules  of 
peculiar  form,  attached  to  the  main  rachis,  like  those  of  N. 
Clarksoni,  seen  Atl.,  PI.  9,  f.  2.  The  veins  are  as  close  as 
in  iV.  Loschil ;  the  texture  of  the  leaflet  is  rather  thin. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  measures  of. Illinois;  nodules  of 
Maaon  Creek,  and  roof  shale  of  Murphysborough  Coal. 
Represented  at  Cannelton  by  some  specimens,  with  leaflets 
like  f.  2,  3,  and  by  cyclopterid  leaves  described  as  iV*.  tri- 
cTiovianoldes  ?    This  species  is  very j«re. 

NeuroptePwIS  Missouriensis,  8p.  nov.^  PI.  Vll^  Figs.  5,  6. 

P innately  dimded.   Rachis  tliick^  striate;  pinnce  shorty 

;  linea)\  in  right  angle  ;  lateral  pinnules  ooal^  obtuse^  round 

or  truncate  at  the  base^  sessile;  terminal  leaflets  very  large^ 

oblong  or  ovate^  obtuse;  midrib  distinct;  veins  forking 

twice,  curved  to  the  borders. 

By  the  large  size  of  the  terminal  leaflets,  compared  to  that 
of  the  lateral  pinnules,  this  species  resenibles  the  former.  It 
is  clearly  distinct  not  merely  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets, 
the  lateral  ones  rounded  at  the  base,  sessile,  the  terminal 
oblong,  obtuse,  but  also  by  the  nervation.  The  midrib  is 
very  distinct  and  prolonged ;  and  the  veins  not  half  as  close 
and  numerous.  They  are  thin  and  thus  intermediate  in 
characters  between  those  of  N.  Loschii  and  iV^.  rarinervis. 
The  imbricated  lateral  leaflets  of  f.  5  are  by  form  and  rela- 
tive position  exactly  like  those  of  N.  rotundifoUa.  But  in 
this  last  species  the  pinnules  have  no  distinct  midrib  and  a 
more  compact  venation. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Communicated  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Britts,  in  three  specimens. 
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'NKURo:P'rKRis  GkangkiU,  BrgL,  PL  XIII^  Fig.  9. 

Brgt.,  Xfigf .  cf .  Veg.^  foas,,p,  2S7  PL  LXVIII,  /.  i.    Schp.,  Paleont,  Veget., 
li  P  441. 

Jfeuropteiri*    CXsfti,  Brgt.f  Hist.  d.   Veg,  foss.,  p.  2S8,  Pi.  LXX,  f,  S. 
Schp.,  Paleont.    VegeU^  i,  p.  441, 

Bipinnate  ;  piimce  long^  alternate,  very  open;  pinnules 
close  oi*  distant^  alternate^  oblong^  obtuse^  dilated  near  the 
base^  svb-pedicellate/  midrib  indistinct,  immersed;  mi  as 
distinH  and  distant^  moderately  curved,  forking  twice. 

By  the  addition  of  the  modified  character  on  the  relative 
l>osition  of  the  leaflets,  clx)se  or  distant,  the  above  diag- 
nosis describes  both  N.  Grangeri  and  N.  Cistii.  Brongniart 
already  supposed  that  these  two  species  might  be  the  same, 
and  Schimper  who  examined  the  specimens  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Though  this  Fern  is  rare,  I  have  seen, a  number  of 
specimens,  most  of  them  now  in  the  museum  of  Uomp.  Zool. 
of  Cambridge.  They  clearly  represent  one  species  only,  the 
characters  of  both  being  observable  even  upon  a  same  speci- 
men. The  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  pinnules  is  re- 
marked already  upon  Brgt's  figure  of  iT.  Grangei%  1.  c, those 
of  the  lower  pinnae  being  closeand  contiguous,  while  those  of 
the  upper  are  more  or  less  distant.  PI.  LXX  of  Brgt.,  1.  c, 
represents  a  branch  with  still  more  distant  leaflets,  simihir 
to  that  of  Atl.,  f.  9.  The  other  characters  are  common  to 
both.  Generally  the  pinnules  are  enlarged  near  the  base  or 
rounded  to  a  flat;  short  pedicel;  sometimes  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  and  sessile,  they  become  slightly  narrower  to  the 
obtuse  point  and  vary  in  size  from  eight  to  eighteen  milli- 
meters long  and  from  five  to  twelve  millimeters  broad,  near 
the  base,  where  they  are  the  widest.  The  nervation  is  the 
same  in  both ;  a  midrib,  indistinct  by  immersion  into  the 
l>arenchyma,  marked  from  the  base  to  above  the  middle  by 
a  depression;  and  lateral  veins  sharply  cut,  generally  fork- 
in*^  twice,  thus  somewhat  distant,  moderately  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders. 

Schimper  quotes  as  referable  to  this  species  Adiantites 
(Cyclopteris)  heterophyllus,  Goepp.  Syst.,  p.  222,  PI. 
XXXV,  f-  1.,  2.  From  the  description  of  the  author  who 
characterizes  the  form  of  the  pinnules  as  sub-orbicular,  the 
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upper  ones  obovate,  decurring,  and  the  veins  very  numer- 
ous {creberrimis\  it  cannot  be  identified  with  Brgt's. 
species,  which  seems  until  now  exclusively  American. 

Habitat — Prof.  Brongniart  received  the  specimens  of  iV^. 
Orangeri  from  Zanesville,  and  thos6  of  N.  Cistii  from 
Wilkesbarre.  My  own  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Mq- 
seum  of  Cambridge  are  from  Salem  and  Gate  Veins,  near 
Pottsville;  the  specimen  figured  here  is  from  New  Philadel- 
phia, an  upper  coal  of  the  same  horizon.  But  I  have  found  it 
also  at  the  lowest  vein  of  the  Shenandoah  basin,  under  the 
mammoth  and  seen  a  fine  specimen  of  it  obtained  from  the 
Raush  Creek  vein,  the  equivalent  of  the  Mammoth,  by  Mr. 
Wetherell  of  Tremont.  This  shows  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  to  be  a  wide  one.  It  is  generally  very 
rare  and  until  now  obtained  in  fragments  of  small  dimen- 
sions. I  have  not  seen  any  pinnae  as  large  as  the  one  figured 
by  Brongniart.  The  species  is  allied  to  JPf.  Loschii  by  the 
form  and  size  of  the  leaflets  and  to  N,  tenuifolia  by  the  ven- 
ation. 

§      .    PACI^rDERMATE. 

Neukopteris  Smitiisii,  Lesqx.^  PL  XIII^  Figs.  1-3, 

OeoL  Kept,  of  Ala.^  1876,  p.  76. 

Frond  polypiiuiate^  apparently  large;  primary  divi- 
sions lanceolate^  open  from  a  hroad^  striate  rax^his ;  ulti- 
mate pinnce  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow  racliis^  linear^ 
lanceolaie  to  the  apex;  pinnules  distant^  small^  broadly 
oval^  or  nearly  rounds  sub-truncate  or  sub  cordate  at  the 
base ;  terminal  pinnule  large^  oblong  or  broadly  ovate ; 
middle  nerve  distinct  to  near  the  point,  deeply  impressed 
into  the  thick  epidermis ;  lateral  veins  sharply  marJced^ 
curved  back  to  the  borders  which  they  reach  in  right  angle^ 
forking  once  at  the  middle^  sometimes  once  more  from  the 
very  base. 

Tliis  fine  very  distinct  species  had  apparently  a  frond  of 
large  size.  Though  I  have  mostly  small  fragments  of  it  like 
those  figured,  its  leaflets  with  broken  parts  of  rachis  are 
spread  upon  the  whole  surface  of  large  specimens.    It  is  at 
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once  recognized  \>y  its  small,  oval  or  round  thick  leaflets,  the 
teTminal  pinnxiles  comparatively  large,  the  deep  midrib,  and 
t\\e  sharply  salient  veins.    . 

1  do  not  iLnow  any  European  species  closely  allied  to  this. 
iV.  microphyllay  Brgt.,  has  leaflets  of  about  the  same  size. 
But  they  are  obtusely  lanceolate,  and  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  author,  the  veins  are  indistinct.  J\r.  Lind- 
Jeyana^  St.,  has  small  leaflets  and  salient  veins,  at  least  as 
seen  by  the  figures  in  LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI.  XLIX, 
nixder  the  name  of  N.  LoschiL  But  neither  by  the  shape 
of  the  pinnules,  especially  of  the  terminal  one,  nor  by  their 
position  on  the  rachis,  can  it  be  compared  to  this. 

Habitat — Black  Creek  vein.  New  Castle  coal,  Ala.,  very 
abundant.  Splendid  specimens  have  been  sent  me  from 
tliat  locality  by  superintendent  Thos.  Sharp,  and  later  by 
T.  H.  Aldrich.  I  saw  it  first  in  the  collection  of  Prof. 
Eug.  A.  Smith.  The  si>ecies  has  been  discovered  also  in 
Virginia  at  the  Quinnimont  Coal  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Fontaine,  * 
there  associated,  as  in  Alabama,  with  Sphenopterls  Hoen- 
inghausi  and  other  sub-conglomerate  forms. 

Neuropteris  elrodi,  Sp.  nov.y  PL  XIII,  Fig.  4>. 

PinncR  large;  rachis  smooth  ;  divisions  in  right  angle  ; 
ultimate  pinnae  linear -lanceolate ;  pinnules  small,  lance- 
late^  obtusely  acuminate;  nervation  and  texture  of  the  leaf- 
lets same  as  in  the  former  species. 

Possibly  this  form  may  be  a  variety  of  N.  Srriithsii.  The 
shape  of  the  pinnules  is  however  far  different  and  as  I  have 
received  most  of  its  specimens  from  Indiana,  without  any 
leaflets  like  those  of  ibhe  former,  its  separation  appears 
really  legitimate.  The  rachis  is  smooth,  not  striate  and  the 
pinnules  lanceolate  and  still  more  distant.  These  are  the 
only  characters  which  may  be  rcorded  as  peculiar  to  it.  It 
is  closely  related  to  Neuropteris  Dluhoschi,  Stur,  Culm 
Flora,  p.  383,  PI.  XI,  f.  9,  whose  leaflets  of  the  same  shape 
are  still  longer.     The  deep  midrib  is  prolonged  to  near  the 

♦Conglomerate  seriee  of  West  Virginia,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  series,  May, 
igSB  p.  39^f  described  as  possibly  a  var.  of  Neuropteris  Lindleyana^  St. 
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I)oint  and  the  lateral  veins  reach  the  borders  also  at  right 
angle.  But  the  author  describes  them  as  very  close,  while 
in  this  species,  they  are  comparatively  distant. 

Habitat — Montevallo  seam,  Ala.  T.  II.  Aldrich.  The 
specimen  figured  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Alabama  State 
Geol.  Survey,  without  labels.  Sent  mostly  from  the  Whet- 
stone grit  of  Orange  county,  Ind.,  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox. 

NeUROPTERIS   OBSCURA,    Sp,  HOC. 

• 
Bipinnaie;  rachls  broody  obscurely  striate;  pinncB  open^ 

close^  alternate;  pinnules  variable  la  size  andform^  ob- 
long^ either  very  obtuse^  evea  enlarged  to  the  top^  or  longer^ 
with  both  sides  parallel^  obtuse  or  narrowed  to  an  obtuse 
apex^  truncate  at  tJie  base;  venation  obliterated  by  a  thick 
hard  eplderviis ;  midrib  inflated^  effaced  in  the  middle; 
veins  obsolete  when  the  epidermis  is  preserved^  distinct 
undei'  It^  very  close  and  numerous^  scarcely  arched^  dich- 
otomous. 

The  leaflets  unite  in  their  form  and  size  the  characters  of 
both  N.  Loschil  and  N,  plicata;  they  are,  however,  more 
variable  in  size,  sometimes  half  round,  sessile,  broadly  ob- 
long, very  obtuse,  truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  lower 
lobe  prolonged,  and  a  terminal  pinnule,  short,  obtuse,  en- 
larged in  the  middle  on  one  side,  or  oval,  nearly  equilateml, 
only  more  i-apidly  narrowed  to  the  petiole  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the  specimens^  the  lateral 
leaflets  measure  less  than  one  centimeter  long,  and  are 
nearly  as  broad.  On  the  reverse  of  the  same,  they  are 
eighteen  millimeters  long,  six  millimeters  broad,  with  par- 
allel sides  and  obtuse  apex,  and  upon  another,  the  pinnules, 
two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  eight  millimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  are  rounded  to  a  short  petiole,  and  lanceolate  acu- 
minate, exactly  similar  in  shape  to  N,  ac uminata^Br gt,  as 
figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  Fl.  1,  PL  LI.  Separate  lejif- 
lets  present  still  other  peculiar  forms,  one  of  them,  ap- 
parently a  cyclopterid  pinnule,  six  centimetei-s  long,  is 
divided  from  a  little  above  the  unequilateral  and  oblique 
base  in  two  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  and  parallel  lobes, 
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each,  iovirteen  millirneters  broad,  and  five  centimeters  long. 
T\ie  surface  is   a   thin  lamina  of  hardened  coaly  matter, 
opaque,  or  polished,  through  which  the  convex  midrib  is 
obscurely  seen ;   the  veins,  however,  are  totally  obscured. 
But  when  the   epidermis  is  detached  the  venation  is  dis- 
tinct.    The  lateral  veins  are  very  close,  forking  four  or  five 
times,  numbering  five  per  millimeter  along  the  borders, 
only  slightly  arched  and  rough.    All  the  parts  of  the  plants 
nre  rigid.    The  main  rachis  is  convex,  obscurely  lineate,  as 
seen  through  the  epidermis.    The  ultimate  pinnse  are  open, 
parallel,  close,  and  the  pinnules  are  either  very  close,  im- 
bricated on  the  borders,  or  more  distant,  with  a  narrow  in- 
terval between  them. 

Until  recently  I  had  seen  of  this  species  only  separate 
jwnnules  scattered  upon  pieces  of  shale  of  different  localities. 
Though  I  recognized  an  evident  aflSnity  in  the  chamcters  of 
these  leaflets,  especially  in  the  nervation  and  the  peculiar 
epidermis,  I  was  unable  to  identify  and  determine  them, 
on  account  of  their  very  variable  forms,  and  they  have  been 
therefore,  left  undescribed  until  now. 

Habitat — St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  from  a  high  coal,  equiva- 
lent of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson  sent  from 
that  locality  the  8i>ecimens  described  above.  The  plate  be- 
ing engraved  already,  they  could  not  be  figured.  I  found 
the  first  pinnules  of  this  species  in  a  bed  of  hard  shale,  be- 
low Tamaqua,  Penn'a.  Later,  some  better  ones,  but  still 
veiy  fraj^ientary,  were  obtained  from  the  Tunnel  vein  of 
Sharp  mountain,  below  Tremcmt.  This  vein  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Salem  vein,  of  Pottsville,  wherefrom  I  had  also 
a  few  scattered  leaflets.     A  very  nire  species. 

Xkuropteris  kauineuvis,  BunVy.^  PL  XV,  Figs.  ^-5. 

Jiunb''y",  Coal  form,  if  Cape  Breton^  Qnat,  Geol,  Jour,^  IJI%P'  425,  PL 
XX JT*  Z,€sqx.<,  Geol.  of  Pcw»i'a,  IffSS,  p.  S59.  Geol.  Hept.  of  III.,  II,  p^  4£8, 
Pi.  XXXIII^^f'  IS;  PI-  XXXIV,  f.  1;  IV,  p.  386,  It.  VIII,  f.  1  to 6.  Sc/tp., 
Paleoni.  Veget.^  J,  p-  W>;  Hh  P'  474-  ' 

Fnrfid  large,  polypinuate;  primary  racJtis  thick; pinnce 
broad  trfcLngular  in  outline;  ultimate pinncR  long,  linear 
or  linear-l<i'^<^<^o^te ;  pinnulen  small,  distant,  alternate, 
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sessile^  cordute  at  hase^  oblong^  slightly  or  gradually  nar- 
rowed upwards^  obtuse;  midrib  enlarged  at  the  base^  di- 
mding  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina;  veins  thick^  distant^ 
forking  once  or  twice. 

The  species  though  variable  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
thick  texture  of  its  leaflets,  the  small  cordate,  or  obscurely 
lobed  pinnules,  the  terminal  ones  being  comparatively  long, 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  blunt  at  the  apex,  geneiuUy  lobed  at 
the  base.  The  veins  are  rather  flat  than  thick,  inflated  on 
their  borders  by  fascilles  of  vessels  which,  by  maceration, 
become  sometimes  more  divided  or  distant,  the  veins  then 
appearing  double.  In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
cyclopterid  pinnules  by  identity  of  the  chanicter  of  the 
veins,  I  have  figured  branches  and  leaflets  of  this  species 
in  Vol.  2,  1.  c,  of  the  Geol.  Rep.  of  111.;  and  in  Vol.  4,  I 
have  represented  a  branch,  Atl.,  f.  3,  which  shows  in  its 
natural  position  a  cyclopterid  pinnule  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  othSr,  a  pinna  with  leaflets  of  the  common  shape.  I 
have  since  received  from  Morris,  where  the  species  abounds, 
large  fragments  of  stems  of  this  species,  one  measuring 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  across,  flattened,  coarsely  irreg- 
ularly striate,  covered  with  cyclopterid  pinnules,  seven  to 
eight  centimeters  in  diameter,  nearly  exactly  round.  They 
do  not  appear  to  embrace  the  stems  but  seem  to  be  attached 
to  one  side  of  it  by  the  central  round  point,  the  basilar, 
auricles  overlapping  each  other.  Another  specimen  has 
these  pinnules  unequilateral  with  the  lobes  more  prolonged 
one  side  as  in  those  of  the  GFeol.  Rept.  of  111.,  II,  PI. 
XXXIII,  f.  4  and  5,  and  others  only  cordate  at  the  point 
of  attachment,  as  f.  3,  of  the  same  plate.  We  may  there- 
fore follow  them  in  a  variety  of  contours  and  size  which  gives 
an  idea  of  the  dimension  and  the  beautv  of  this  Pern.  The 
veins  are  in  all  these  pinnules  of  the  same  character,  dis- 
tant, deeply  impressed  into  the  thick  epidermis,  which  in- 
flated in  the  intervals,  appears  ribbed  or  costate  like  the 
bark  of  CaXamites.  These  leaflets  seem  to  represent  Cyclop- 
teris  obicularis,  Brgt.,  and  I  should  not  doubt  the  identity 
if  iT.  rarinervis  had  been  found  in  the  European  Coal  meas- 
ures. 
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Habitat — ^Very  common  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Western 
Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  Murphysborongh  and  Morris,  es- 
pecially ;  of  Missouri,  Clinton ;  also  in  a  shaft  near  Ells- 
worth, Kansas.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  especially  abundant 
at  Room  Run  mines,  above  Mauch  Chunk.  Specimens 
from  Olipliant,  No.  1  vein  and  from  Wilkesbarre,  Oakwood 
coUierv  F,  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Lacoe. 

Neuropteris  coriacea,  Lesqx.y  PL  XVIII^  Fig.  6. 

GtoU  Repi.  of  IlL,  TV,  p.  SS7,  PL  VIIl,  /.  7,  8,    Schp.,  Paleont.   Veget, 
rJI,p.475, 

PinncB  lanceolate;  pinnules  It  near -lanceolate^  obtusely 
acuminate^  the  lower  OTies  long^  obscurely  lobed  or  deeply 
"undulaie  toward  the  base;  medial  nerve  thick^  continuous; 
lateral  xems  curved^  forlcing  twice;  substance  thick^  cori- 
aceous. 

Species  intermediate  between  the  former  and  the  follow- 
ing one.     The  substance  is  very  thick,  the  surface  covered 
with  a  coating  of  coaly  matter,  through  which  the  veins 
are  obscurely  seen.    Under  the  epidermis,  detached  per 
fragments,  the  impression  of  the  lateral  veins,  is  distinct. 
They  are  distant,  curved,  forking  generally  twice.     The 
venation   is  of  the  same  type  as  in  iT.   rarinervis^   the 
veins  only  being  more  curved,  simple,  not  divided  or  in- 
flated on  the  sides.     The  form  of  the  lateral  leaflets  much 
longer  at  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  some  of  them  slightly 
cuspidate,  lobed  or  undulate ;  the  thick  texture  of  the  pin- 
nules, which  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  the  stone,  au- 
thorize a  specific  separation:     A  still  more  fragmentary 
specimen  represents  a  terminal  pinnule,  which,  shorter  and 
twice  as  broad  as  that  of  N,  rarinerois^  bears  on  one  side, 
abor^    the    middle,   a    deeply  cut,  oblong,   obtuse    lobe. 
This  character  has  not  been  observed  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous specimens  of  the  former  species. 

ffabital — Mazon  creek  only.     Collection  of  the  Museum 
oi  Comp'  Zool.     Cambridge,  N.  228,  229. 
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Neuroptekis  Desorii,  Lesqx.y  PL  XIV^  Figs.  1-7 ; 

PL  XV,  Fig,  1. 

Boston  Joum.  3.  N.  H.,  vol,  VI,  p.  4IS,  GeoL  of  PtntCa^  1858,  p.  859^ 
PI.  F,/.  11, 12.    PL  XX,  f.  6-8.     Geo.  Rt.  III.,  IL  ;*.  4^0.    iSchp.,  PjtL  Veg. 

Fronds  large,  pinnate  or  dicliotomous ;  pinnae  either  long^ 
tqiciu  inclined  upwards,  li  near -lanceolate;  or  ^ort,  in  right 
angle  to  the  rachis;  pinnules  dimorpJtous,  according  to 
their  position  on  the  main  rachis,  or  on  its  branches.  On 
the pinnce  they  are  opposite,  generally  lanceolate,  gradually 
narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex,  undulate  or  lobed;  on  the  rachis 
they  are  shorter,  broader,  deltoid,  diversely  cut  in  obtuse 
unequal  lobes;  costa  distinct,  either  more  or  less  enlarged 
at  the  base,,  effaced  upioards,  or  thin  and  continuous  from 
the  base  to  the  point;  lateral  veins  distinct,  thin,  forking 
twice. 

The  subdivision  of  the  fronds  and  .the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules of  this  species,  are  more  variable  than  in  any  other  of 
the  group.  The  fronds  pinnately  dichotomous,  like  those  of 
N.  Clarksoni,  bear  also,  like  this  Fern,  leaflets  of  variable 
shape,  according  to  their  position  upon  the  pinna)  or  the 
main  rachis.  These  are  broader,  sliorter,  more  deeply  lobed, 
and  far  different  in  size,  as  in  Atl.,  PI.  XIV,  f.  4;  the  others 
more  generally  lanceolate,  entire,  as  f.  2  and  3,  are  undulate, 
lol)ed  at  the  base,  even  pinnately  lobed,  as  in  PI.  XY,  f.  1 ; 
genemlly  opposite,  distant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pinnae, 
close  towards  the  top,  and  then  gradually  connate,  forming  a 
compound  lanceolate,  pinnately  lobed  and  obtusely  pointed 
teiTninal  pinnule.  The  cyclopterid  leaflets,  PL  XIV,  f.  fl 
and  6,  are  cut,  lobed  or  lacerated  in  various  ways ;  some- 
times, as  in  f.  6,  prolonged  on  one  side  at  the  base  into' an 
enlarged  reniform  dentate  lobe.  The  veins  distinct,*  thin 
and  close,  are  not  flattened,  as  in  iV^.  rarinervis,  but  cy- 
lindiiciil  or  sharply  cut;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  is 
about  of  the  same  thickness,  its  surface  is  polished,  and 
this,  with  the  distinctness  of  the  veins,  gives  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  plant  a  peculiar  facies  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  recall  them  easily  to  the  type. 
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All  llie  specimens  described  and  figured  in  the  Geol.  of 

Peniia,  1858,  1.  c,  represent  mere  small  fragments  of  this 

Pern,  even  mere  pinnules.    They  were,  however,  all  refen'ed 

lo  the  sx>ecies  "before  larger  parts  of  the  pinn»  had  been 

lound.     The  i-achis  is  flat,  broad,  distinctly  striate. 

In  considering  the  form  of  the  pinnules,  N.  coiiacea  has 

mote  affinity  to  this  species  than  to  N,  rariTtervls.    The 

only  essential  diflFerence  is  in  the  more  coriaceous  texture,  in 

the  surface,  which  in  iT.  coriacea  is  opaque,  not  shining,  and 

in  the  more  distant  lateral  nerves. 

Habitat — Upper  beds  of  the  anthracite ;  Salem  and  Gate 
vein,  near  Pottsville;  Blakely  vein  near  Archbald;  Wilkes- 
barre,  not  rare  at  these  localities;  found  also  at  Cannelton, 
by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield ;  not  seen  in  Illinois. 

Nkuropteris  Gkumaui,  Goepp.—Pl.  XVIII^  Figs.  3-6. 

FilieiUs  criApus^  Oerm,  and  Kauf/,,  Abdr.^p.  MP,  PI.  LXVI,  /.  6. 
Adiantites  Germariy  Gotpp.,  Syat,,p.il8.  Schp.,  PaltonU  VegtLy  l,p.'4i6. 
Cyeiopteris  Oe^-mari,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  856  PI.  V,  /.  5. 

Pinnaithj  divided;  pinnules  thick  and  flat,  sessile^  en- 
larged  at  the  point  of  attachment^  rounded  in  outline,  en- 
tire f>r  variously  lobed  or  lacinate;  teins  flxihellate  from 
the  basCj  dichotomous,  distant  and  distinct. 

Schimper  remarks  on  this  species  that  it  is  unsatisfactor- 
ily known.  Our  specimens  afford  a  little  more  light  on  its 
characters,  but  as  they  are  all  fragmentary,  representing 
small  parts  of  pinnse,  there  is  still  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
about  the  true  relation  of  this  peculiar  Fern.  Atl.,  F.  8 
is  a  sei)arate  pinnule,  apparently  cut  in  the  middle  in- 
to two  large  lobes,  with  borders  diversely  lobate  or  lacin- 
ate, and  with  the  nervation  of  this  species.  F.  5,  copied 
from  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  is  part  of  a  pinna,  with 
broad,  striate  rachis  and  pinnules  opposite,  round  in  out- 
line, more  or  less  cut  in  irregular  accuminate  lobes  on  the 
upi)er  side,  entire  on  the  lower,  enlarged  at  the  base,  with 
reins  parallel,  in  emerging  from  the  rachis,  or  odontopte- 
rid,  as  in  the  leaflet  figured  by  Gemiar  and  Kaulfus.  F. 
4  is  a  branch  with  broad  flat  striate  rachis,  like  that  of  f.  6, 

8  P. 
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bearing  on  one  side  seven  pinnules,  the  two  superior  ones 
obtusely,  irregularly  lobate,  the  others  with  the  upper  bor- 
ders lacinate,  the  lower  merely  obtusely  lobed.  This  figure 
is  so  like  that  of  Odontopteris  Reichiana^  as  represented 
in  Gein.,  Verst.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  4,  that  it  seems  positively 
referable  to  this  species.  The  nervation,  however,  is  more 
neuropterid,  and  the  undivided  lobes  are  all  round  or 
very  obtuse,  none  of  them  pointed,  as-  in  the  European 
plant.  •  The  thick  substance  of  the  leaflets  also,  a^  marked 
in  our  specimens  and  in  Fllicites  crispuSy  Germ.,  and  Adi- 
antites  Oermai%  Goep.,  species  united  by  Geinitz  to  Odon- 
topteris lielchiana^  evidently  separate  these  plants  from 
Fucoides  Orispus^  Gutb,,  Abdr.,  pi.  I,  f.  11,  and  P,  denta- 
tus^  Gutb.,  ibid.,  f.  1,  2,  4,  which,  like  Odontopteris  Reichi- 
ana^  are  of  a  thin  substance,  and  have  a  different  nervation. 
I  have  not  seen  any  European  specimens  representing  these 
two  last  species,  which  I  consider  as  referable  to  Rhacophyl- 
lum^  without  relation  to  Odontopteris  Reichianay  of  the 
same  author,  as  figured  PI.  IX,  f.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  Schimper, 
Paleont.  Veget.,  adopts  the  same  views,  and  cannot  see  how 
Fllicites  crispus^  Germ.,  and  AdiaiUites  Oermari^  Goepp., 
may  be  identified  with  Odentopteris  Reichiana,  Neither 
can  I  see  how  the  two  last  named  forms,  and  the  one  which 
I  have  figured  and  described  as  N,  Oermariy  might  be  put 
with  Adiantites^  a  genus  which  has  its  affinity  to  Archceop- 
teris,  or  to  the  Spenopterids.  Their  place  is  between 
Neuropteris  and  OdorUopteris^  like  that  of  0.  alpina, 
Atl.,  f.  4  is,  however,  essentially  neuropterid.  I  have 
seen  from  Mazon  creek  still  another  specimen  which  bears, 
on  one  side  of  the  rachis,  a  leaflet  divided  in  narrow  acute 
laciniae  from  the  base,  like  Rhacophyllum^  while  the  pin- 
nule on  the  other  side  is  merely  slightly  lacerate  or  undu- 
late on  the  borders.  Tlie  leaflets  are  thick  and  coriaceous. 
Fig.  4  shows  such  a  degree  of  relation  to  iT.  Desorii^  that 
I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  same,  and  am  still  un- 
certain if  it  may  not  be  a  deformation  of  that  polymorphous 
species.  The  venation  has  the  characters  of  JV.  Germari^ 
more  distant  veins  inflated  at  the  base,  thinning  near  the 
.borders,  etc. 
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Habiiat — Salem  Vein,  Pottsville,  specimens,  f.  4.  Nodules 

ot  Mazon  creelv,  spec.  f.  5  and  the  other  mentioned  above, 

boili  in  tlie   collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 

Cambridge.    Specimen  f .  3  is  from  a  sub-conglomerate  shale 

or  sandstone  at    the  horizon  of  the  Chester  limestone,  in 

Mercer  Co.,  Illinois,  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

ISTlUROPTEniS  CAI.LOSA,  Sp,  TIOV.,  PL  XVI^  J^fffS.  IS. 

Bipinnate  ;  ultimate  pinnce  linear ;  leaflets  alter nate^ 
sessile  hy  a  hroad  hase^  oblong  or  oval^  obtuse;  veins  flxi- 
hellate  froin  the  base^  strongly  marked^  slightly  curved; 
cydopterid  pinnules  cordate  at  the  point  of  attachment^ 
unequilateroZj  polymorphous. 

This  si)ecies  is  at  once  recognized  by  its  thick  subcoii- 
aceous  texture  and  its  venation.     The  middle  nerve  is  only 
marked  by  a  depression;  the  veins,  somewhat  thick,  fork 
ing  once  or  twice,  slightly  curved  in  ascending  to'  the  bor- 
ders,  come  out  from  the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaflets,  which 
in  small  or  top  pinnae,  as  in  f.  1,  are  more  or  less  decurrent. 
The  cydopterid  pinnules,  whose  reference  is  clearly  made 
by  the  characters  of  the  nervation,  are  broadly  renifojrm  in 
outline,  more  or  less  equilateral  at  the  base,  with  the  bor- 
ders entire  or  cut  in  short,   obtuse  or  acute,   irregular 
lobes.     P.  6  shows  that  palmate  division  already  remark- 
able in  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  and  N.  angustifolia. 
This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  thinner,  closer  veins, 
not  or  little  inflated  towards  the  base,  and  from  the  foUow- 
^Jig  by  the  entire  borders  of  the  leaflets,  a  close  venation, 
e/c. 

Habitat — Upper  Coal  strata  of  Penna.  and  Ohio.     New 

PMiadeJphia,  between  Pottsville  and  Tamaqua,  from  a  vein 

ot  coal   considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Salem.     More 

abundant  at  Pomeroy;  two  specimens  of  cydopterid  pin- 

Dules  are  from  Wilkesbarre.   All  bdong  to  the  Museum  of 

Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 
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Neuroptkris  orenulata?  Brgt,^  PL  XVI,  Figs.  9-1  J. 

Brgt,f  Hist.  d.  Veg.  /o*s.,  p.  iS4,  PI.  LXIV, /,  g,  ta.^  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of 
PentCa^  lS58,p.  859,  IH.  V,  /.  6.    /Sef^.,  Paleant.   Veget.,  I,  p.  44$. 

Frond  bipinnate;  pinncB  long,  linear;  pinnules  open^ 
sessile,  distant,  alternate  or  opposite,  ovate,  deeply  cordate; 
borders  more  or  less  distinctly  crenuldte;  veins  dichotom- 
ous,  distant,  sliglttly  curved  towards  the  borders. 

If  the  plant  figured  and  described  here  agrees  in  some  of 
its  characters  with  Brongniart's  species,  it  is  so  different  in 
others,  that  identity  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  the  pinnules  are  contracted  at  the  base, 
not  cordate,  and  his  figures  show  them  pedicellate,  not  ses- 
sile. Tlie  venation  seems  to  agree ;  for  if  the  veins  are  de- 
scribed as  thin  and  distant,  they  are  figured  thick,  botli 
characters  apparently  contradictory,  but  agreeing  with 
Avhat  is  seen  upon  the  American  specimens.  As  far  as  it  is 
known,  the  pinnules  vary  little  in  shape  and  size ;  they  av- 
erage three  centimeters  in  length  and  nearly  two  in  width 
measured  towards  the  enlarged  base,  ovate,  obtuse,  gener- 
ally slightly  contracted  in  the  middle ;  and  evidently  ses- 
sile. The  midrib  is  formed  by  confluence  of  the  base  of 
the  veins,  which  fork  twice  and  pass  up  with  a  slight  curve 
to  the  crenulate  borders.  The  veins  generally  thin,  often 
appear  thick  by  immersion  into  the  epidermis  which  they 
cut  into  deep  narrow  furrows.  Brongniart  says  of  his  en- 
larged f.  2a,  that  it  represents  the  veins  too  thick.  It  is 
the  same  with  f.  10a  of  our  plate,  the  veins  are  more  ex- 
actly represented  upon  the  pinnules  of  natural  size.  The 
crenulations  of  the  borders  are  caused  by  immersion  of  the 
veins  into  the  parenchyma,  forcing  it  out  and  protruding 
between  them  ;  some  of  the  leaflets  where  the  epidermis  is 
erased  are  entire,  as  seen  in  the  upper  fragment  of  f .  9.  This 
is  also  different  from  what  is  marked  upon  the  enlarged  f .  2, 
of  Brongniart,  where  the  veins  are  all  ending  into  the  teeth. 
I  am  not  i)erfectly  satisfied  that  the  specimen  f.  11,  repre- 
sents the  same  species.  It  has  the  same  characters  of  ner- 
vation; but  the  leaflets  are  longer,  narrower,  and  the  bordei's 
more  irregularly  crenate.  It  evidently  shows  two  segments 
of  upper  pinnae  bearing  the  terminal  pinnules  and  a  few  of 
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t\\ose  undemeatli,    none  of  them  having  the  basilar  part 
preserved. 

Habilat — ^Willvesbarre.     The  leaflet  figured  in  Geol.  of 

Pentfa,  1.  c,  is  from  Salem  vein.     It  is  narrowed  to  the 

point  of  attachment  and  more  irregularly  erenulate,  having 

its  affinity  witYi  f .  11,  made  from  a  specimen  from  the  Tunnel 

vein,  near  Tremont,  same  horizon  as  the  Salem  vein;  where 

spec,  of  f .  9  and  10  have  been  obtained.     I  have  seen,  also, 

a  few  specimens  from  Cannelton. 

Neuroptkris  Evicxii,  Lesqx,^  PL  XVI II,  Fig.  7. 

GtoL  Rep,  of  IlL,  JI,  p.  4SO,  PI,  86,  /.  ^  Sehp.^  Baleont,  Veget.,  Ill, 
p.  475. 

Pinnately  divided;  pinnules  alternate^  distant^  ovate^ 
cordate  at  ha^e^  short  pedicelled;  veins  distant,  flaheUate 
from  the  hase^  or  derived  from  a  thin  midrib ;  curved, 

Tliis  form  is  a  remarkable  one.  By  the  shape  of  the  leaf- 
lets, their  thick  substance  and  the  venation,  it  is  similar  to 
the  former  species,  and  though  the  borders  are  evidently 
entire,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  it,  but  for  the 
short,  curved,  distinct  pedicel,  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  rachis,  The  veins  also,  clearly  marked,  though  thin, 
are  not  immersed  into  the  parenchyma.  As  no  other  speci- 
men similar  to  this  has  ever  been  seen,  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  differences  are  constant,  or  if  it  represents  a 
mere  variety.  Specimens  from  Cannelton  referable  to  the 
former  species  have  the  borders  of  the  pinnules  entire,  but 
the  leaflets  are  sessile. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek.  The  specimen  was  formerly  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris. 

Neuroitekis  Agassizi,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  XVII,  Figs,  1-4-. 

Frond  large;  pinnce  simple,  linear;  pinnules  sessile, 
or  short-pedicellate,  reniform,  semi-circular,  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  either  smaller  and  undivided,  or  larger 
and  lobed;  borders  entire  or  erenulate;  veins  flabellate 
and  dicTioto'in^us  from  the  base,  curved  bax^Jcwards,  tJticJc, 

and  distarU- 
This  Fern,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  of  this  genus, 


/ 
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is  remarkable,  especially  by  the  peculiar  divisions  of  its 
large  pinnules,  attached  to  a  narrow  cylindrical  rachis. 
The  pinnules  are  either  simple,  (not  lobed,)  round  or  reni- 
form,  truncate,  sessile  or  pedicelled  at  the  base,  two  centi- 
meters long,  and  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  at  least ; 
or  much  larger,  three  to  six  centimeters  long,  two  to  five 
centimeters  broad  at  the  base,  truncate  and  sessile,  pin- 
nately  cut  on  the  borders,  in  the  direction  Of  the  veins, 
into  two  to  four  obtuse  lobes,  and  half  round  at  the  top. 
The  borders  in  the  small  leaflets  are  crenulate  or  nearly 
entire ;  in  the  larger  pinnules  the  teeth  are  more  distinct 
and  generally  tipped  with  a  short  point ;  the  venation  is 
cyclopteiid  in  the  small  leaflets ;  the  large  ones  have,  like 
N.  aenulata^  a  medial  nerve  formed  by  continuity  of  the 
base  of  the  veins,  inflated  downwards.  The  veins  are  thick, 
immersed  into  the  parenchyma,  or  exposed  at  the  surface  ; 
much  curved  backwards,  forking  twice,  and  distant. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Teschemacher  has  figured  a  small  fragment  of 
this  species  in  Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  H.,  vol.  V,  PI.  XXXIV, 
merely  mentioning  it,  p.  383,  as  referable  to  Neuropteris  or 
Odontopteris.  This  figure  is  copied,  f.  4.  The  same  speci- 
men bears  some  lanceolate  leaflets,  comparable  by  form  and 
size  to  those  of  Odontopteris  Alpina^  with  a  cyclopterid 
nervation  and  entire  borders.  a 

This  species  is  not  a  true  Neuropteris,  With  the  two 
former  ones  and  Odontopteris  Alpina  it  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar group,  which  need  to  be  separated  under  a  new  generic 
name. 

Habitat  —  Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island,  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  of  New- 
port in  numerous  si)ecimens,  now  in  the  museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge.  Prof.  Teschmacher  had  his  speci- 
men from  the  same  Locality.  I  have  never  seen  any  from 
another. 

§  .  Anomalous. 
Neuropteris  anomala,  8p.  nov.^  PI.  VII^  Fig.  1. 

Pinnately  divided.  Pinnce  large^  lanceolate;  rachis 
broody  flai^  striate;  pinmdes  opposite^  open^  truncate  to  a 
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tery  short  pecLlceZ^  ovate-lanceolaie^  acuminate;  veins  dis- 
tant^ curved^  cLicJtotomous^  forked  two  or  three  times ^  ir- 
regularly  sjih-dLiT^icling  into  thirty  sparse  filaments  ;  midrib 
thick  at  the  hase^  distinct  to  the  middle  of  the  lamince. 

The  fronds  of  tliis  pecular  species  seem  to  have  been 
Tery   large.       The    specimen  figured  represents  a    simple 
pinna^   twenty -live  centimeters  long,  with  seven  pairs  of 
opposite,  distant  pinnules,  five  to  seven  centimeters  long 
and  two  to  two  and  one  half  centimeters  broad,'  in  the  mid- 
dle.    Tlie  terminal  pinnnle  is  free,  short  pedicellate,  of  the 
same   form,    only  slightly  smaller.     The  lateral  pinnules 
abruptly  rounded  to  the  nearly  equilateral  base,  are  sabtrun- 
cate,  attacbed  to  the  rachis  by  a  short  pedicel  formed  by 
the  enlarged  costa ;  the  lower  are  generally  ovate,  more  or 
less  rapidly  acuminate,  the  upper  ones  oblong  and  some- 
times, as  seen  on  a  specimen  not  figured,  linear  from  the 
base  to  above  the  middle.    In  this  last  specimen  none  of 
the  leaflets  are  preserved  entire,  the  longer  fragment  is 
six  centimetei-s  and  its  borders  are  parallel  for  the  whole 
length.     The  venation  is  of  a  peculiar  type.     The  middle 
nerve  is  a  prolongation  of  fasciles  of  vessels  w^hich,  parallel 
in  the  flat  rachis,  diverge  into  each  pinnule,  and  from  the 
midrib,  by  the  samg  kind  of  sub-division,  curve  towards  the 
borders.    They  generally  fork  twice  and  besides,  are  sub-di- 
vided in  thread-like,  thin  filaments,  which  diverge  obliquely 
across  the  laminee  without  uniting  with  other  veins,  though 
often    crossing  them  before  they  become  effaced.      The 
epidermis  is  thin  and  pellucid  when  humected,  and  thus,  the 
distribution  of  the  veins  is  discernable  in  all  its  details  as 
seen  in  the  enlarged  f.  la.     The  other  specimen  has  the 
lateral  veins  more  compact  but  also  flattened  and  subdivided, 
the  thread-like  vessels  being  closer  and  more  generally  paral- 
lel.   Tlie  flat  rachis  is  regularly  striate  by  the  parallel  jux- 
taposition of  the  vascular  bundles. 
Though,  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets,  this  species  is  com- 
parable to  Ifearopteris  acnvvinata^  Brgt.,  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it  by  all  the  other  characters.     I  have  observed 
sometimes  a  like  abnoi-mal  subdivision  of  the  veins  in  thin 
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threads,  in  specimens  of  Od^yntopteris  Schlotheimu^  when 
found  in  an  advanced  state  of  maceration. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured,  No.  430  of  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  from  the 
gray  roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Even.  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Porter  found  the  second  speci- 
men at  the  Tunnel  Vein  of  Sharp  Mt.  below  Tremont  and 
kindly  presented  it  to  the  Sui*vey. 

NeUROPTERIS   VERBEN^FOLIA,  LcsqX.,  PI.  XVIII,* 

Figs,  1,  2, 

OeoL  RepU  of  III.,  II,  p.  4SI,  PL  XXXVII,  /.  1;  IV,  p.  885,  PI,  VI, 
/.  5,  6,    8ehp.,  Paleont.  Vegei.,  Ill,  p.  47G. 

Frond  pinnate;  rachis  cylindrical,  thinly  striate;  pin- 
ned simple,  apparently  long ;  pinnules  large,  oblong,  or 
ovaie,  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short,  flat  pedicel,  serrate 
on  the  borders ;  midrib  thin,  effaced  above  the  middle ; 
veins  thin,  dichotomous,  moderately  curved  in  passing  to 
the  borders. 

The  first  leaflet  found  of  this  fine  and  remarkable  species 
is  larger  than  those  figured  here  and  split  in  the  middle ; 
its  base  is  partly  destroyed.  Two  others,  found  after  at 
the  same  locality,  represent  exactly  the  characters  observed 
on  the  first  leaflet,  and  besides  show  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  pinnules.  They  vary  from  ten  to  eleven  centi- 
meters long,  and  proportionally  broad.  The  veins  are  thin, 
partly  derived  from  the  enlarged  base,  partly  from  the  nar- 
row midrib,  generally  divided  three  or  four  times.  In  the^ 
specimen  f.  1,  the  pinnules  by  their  form  and  the  short  teeth 
of  the  borders,  somewhat  resemble  those  of  N.  crenulaia; 
but  the  enlarged  base,  the  venation,  as  also  the  teeth,  sharp 
though  short,  and  entered  by  the  veins,  distinctly  refer  it  to 
this  species.  The  leaflets  appear  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
texture.  The  upper  ones,  in  f.  2,  are  somewhat  erased  and 
punctulate,  or  spotted  by  maceration. 

Prof.  Schimper,  1.  c,  remarks  that  this  splendid  fern, 
easily  recognizable  by  its  leaflets,  regularly  dentate,  and  of 
a  size  unknown  in  the  Genus  Neuroptei^is,  has  no  analogy 
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to  any  species  either  of  living  or  of  fossil  Ferns,  except,  per- 
haps, of  some  Afa/ratticB.  The  form  and  nervation  of  the 
pinnules  recall  tliose  of  the  genus  Phyllopteris^  Brgt. 

Hahitai  —  Noclules  of  Mazon  creek,  111. — all  the  speci- 
mens. 

Xecuoptkuis  bifokmis,  Sp.  nov..  PL  XI 11^  Fig.  7, 

Bipuiiiate;  pinnce  lanceolate;  pinnules  coriaceous^  close 
aiid  very  oblique  in  the  lower  part^  distant  and  in  right 
angle^  toioarcLs  tlie  top^  lanceolate^  obtuse^  rounded  on  both 
sides  to  the  midrib^  and  equilateral  ai  the  base;  border 
undalcite;  Tniddle  nerve  thick  and  persistent  to  the  point; 
lateral  veins  curved  backwards^  close^  and  inflated^  dis- 
tirictj  simple  or  forking  once  or  twice. 

This  fragment  of  a  pinna  is  the  only  representive  of  the 
species.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  thick,  coriaceous, 
with  tlie  surface  shining ;  the  pinnules  close  near  the  base 
and  more  distant  in  the  upper  part,  give  to  tlie  plant  the  ap- 
I)earance  of  being  composed  of  two  different  species.  The 
veins  are  curved  backward,  like  those  of  an  Alethopteris  or 
Callipteridium^  and  but  for  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
leaflets,  the  species  would  be  refei'able  to  this  last  genus. 
The  terminal  pinnule,  of  which  the  base  only  is  preserved, 
has  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  Alethopteris. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured,  No.  34  of  the  collection 
of  Prof.  Eag.  A.  Smith,  of  Tusciiloosa,  is  derived  from  the 
Alabama  coal  measures,  but  the  locality  is  not  marked. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 

Neuroptekis  aspeua,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  XIII^  Fios.  10-12. 

Pinnate;  pinnides  very  oblique,  narrowly  lanceolaie, 
accuminate;  midrib  thin,  dividing  near  the  top;  lateral 
reins  dichotomous,  curved,  close,  salient.  , 

As  positively  answering  to  this  description,  I  have  seen 

of  this  Fern  only  the  three  small  specimens  figured.     The 

facies  of  the  leaflets  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  very 

deeply  marked,  close,  cylindrical,  rough  veins,  which  fork 

three  to  five  times,  and  though  very  thin,  are  easily  counted 
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along  the  borders,  numbering  eight  per  millimeter.  They 
come  out  of  the  midrib  in  an  acute  angle,  and  distinctly 
curve  to  the  borders  from  the  middle  of  the  areas.  The 
fragments  may  represent  pinnules  not  yet  fully  developed 
at  the  top  of  opening  pinnae. 

This  supposition  seems  confirmed  by  the  characters  of 
another  fragment  of  a  pinna  representing  five  linear-lanceo- 
late pinnules,  curved  upwards,  like  those  of  f.  11,  about  of 
the  same  form,  bearing  each  two  round  leaflets  at  the  base. 
The  veins  very  distinct,  sharp,  but  not  as  close  as  in  the 
specimen  described,  number  four  per  millimeter ;  the  sur- 
face is  hairy.  This  specimen  apparently  represents  the  top 
of  a  young  pinna  of  Odontopteris  WortJienlL 

Quite  recently  I  have  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Princeton 
College  another  specimen  (M.  764)  which  affords  some  more 
evidence  on  these  plantb.  It  is  a  pinna  nine  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long,  with  the  lower  pinnules  alternate,  the  four 
terminal  ones  fasciculate,  all  of  them  very  oblique,  curved 
upwards  or  falcate  from  the  point  of  attachment,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtusely  accuminate,  five  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  eleven  millimeters  broad  at  the  base,  with  borders  en- 
tire or  slightly  undulate.  The  medial  nerve  is  broad,  flat, 
very  distinct;  the  lateral  veins  are  also  sharply  cut,  slightly 
curved,  forking  three  to  four  times,  distant  on  the  borders ; 
the  surface  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  rigid  polished  long 
hairs,  generally  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  veins,  longer 
than  those  of  N,  Jiirsvia^  all  characters  indicating  a  close 
relation  to  Odontopteris  WortheniL 

Habitat — Murphysborough,  111.,  low  coal,  in  the  same 
bed  of  shale  with  Odontopteris  WortheniL  The  last  speci- 
men is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. — Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Neuropteris  fissa,  Lesqx. 

ft 

Qeol.  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  857,  PL  III,  /.  f . 

Pinnule  oval,  obtuse,  truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base; 
borders  undulate;  veins  dichotomous  from  a  thin  middle 
nervCy  thin,  distant,  undulate,  and  slightly  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders,  where  they  become  effaced. 

The  leaflet  is  split  in  the  middle,  by  compression  it  seems. 
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It  cannot  be  compared,  on  account  of  its  venation,  to  the 
cyclopterid  pinnules  of  iT.  rarinervis^  but  may  be  related 
to  N.  dUatata^  JA.  &  Hutt.    The  pinnule  has  a  distinct 
costa,  and  therefore  represents  a  true  Neuropteris. 
Habitat — Gate    vein,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Nkuropteris  MiiVOK,  Lesqx, 

QeoU  of  JPenn'a,  1858,  p.  859,  PI.  Ill,  Fig,  ^ 

Frond  bipinnate;  pinnce  shorty  linear^  sessile  upon  a 
thick  round  striate  rachis^ pinnules  oval,  sessile,  separated, 
or  united  in  the  upper  part  of  thepinnce;  terminal  leaf- 
lets  very  smaU  oval;  veins  thick,  twice  forked,  obsolete. 

This  species  is  apparently  made  from  an  erased  specimen 
of  N.  Desorii, 

Habitat — ^Tamaqua,  found  by  Prof.  E.  Desor. 

Neuropteuis  acuminata,  Brgt, 

Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss,,  p.  229,  Pi,  LXIII,  f,  4,    LI.  and  Hutt,,  foss.  fl,,  I,  PL 

X.J. 

.FSliciies  acuminatus,  Sehloih,,  Peiref,,  p.  4 12, 
Ifeuropteris  amilaci/olia,  Stemb.,  Fl,  d,  Vory.,  II,  p.  29-SS. 

Frond  pinnate  or  bipinnate;  pinnules  alternate,  short 
pedicelled,  auriculate-cordate,  symmetrical,  acuminate, 
entire. 

I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  with  three  detached  leaf- 
lets which  might  be  referred  to  this  species.  They  are  en- 
larged at  the  cordate  base  one  of  them  with  a  short  pedicel 
and  acuminate.  They  have  exactly  the  shape  of  those 
fignred  by  Brongniart,  still  more  resembling  those  figured 
by  LI.  and  Hutt.  The  veins  are  thin  but  distinct,  many 
times  forking  from  a  narrow  costa  effaced  above  th6  mid- 
dle. The  nervation  is  not  described  by  the  author.  As 
these  leaflets  are  detached  and  as  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  specimen  in  the  coal  measures,  I  am  not  certain  about 
their  reference. 

Habilal — Black  vein  of  W.  W.  Wood,  near  Pottsville, 
smcm^^VL  No.  276,  of  the  Collection  of  the  Museum  Comp. 
ZooU  Cambridge. 
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Odontopteuis,  lirgt. 

Fronds  large^  hip  innate;  pinncs,  opposite  or  svb-aUer- 
note;  pinnvles  of  various  forms^  generally  oblong^  ob- 
tuse^ joined  to  the  rachis  by  their  wJwle  base  sometimes  de- 
current^  either  disjointed  and  separate  to  the  base,  or  connate 
to  the  middle,  generally  becoming  confluent  towards  tJte 
top  of  the  pinnce  and  gradually  effaced  in  passing  to  a 
terminal  leaflet;  lower  pinnules  sometimes  attacJted  to  the 
main  rachis  and  difform;  veins  emerging  from  tJte  rachis^ 
more  rarely  from  a  midrib  ;  veinlets  thin,  dichotomous^ 
diverging  straight  or  in  curve,  in  passing  to  the  boi'ders. 

This  genus  is  so  intimately  allied  to  Neuropteris,  that 
some  of  its  species  have  been  considered  as  indiflferently  re- 
ferable to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  genera.  As  far  as  I 
knew  these  plants,  from  American  specimens,  they  differ 
especially  by  the  absence  of  the  large  round  cyclopterid 
leaflets,  genemlly  observed  with  species  of  Neuropteris  and 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  remarked  with  Odontopteris. 
Grand'  Eury  however  refers  to  this  genus  a  number  of  those 
cyclopterid  leaves,  (among  others  (7.  trichomanoides,  Brgt.) 
which  I  have  considered  and  described  as  Neuropteris  from 
identity  of  some  peculiar  characters. 

The  species  of  Odontopteris,  like  those  of  Neuropteris, 
were  bushy  ferns  with  immense  fronds.  The  celebrated 
French  author,  quoted  above,  has  seen  them  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  long,  with  petioles  thirty  to  forty  centimeters  broad. 
To  him  also  we  owe,  it  seems,  the  discovery  of  the  fructifi- 
cation of  this  kind  of  Ferns.  He  has  represented  in  his  Fl. 
carb.,  PI.  XIII,  f.  4,  leaflets  of  a  species  which  he  names 
Odontopteris  sorifera,  bearing  upon  the  end  of  each  divis- 
ion of  the  veins,  at  the  point  of  contact  to  the  borders,  oval 
inflated  corpuscles,  apparently  sporanges,  slightly  emar- 
ginate  at  the  outside,  passing  a  little  out  of  the  borders, 
and  split  in  the  length.  They  ai'e  remarkably  similar  to 
the  fructifications  of  some  living  Angiopteris  or  Marattia 
like  M.  purpurascens  or  M,  fraxinea,  Sm.,  and  for  that 
reason  as  also  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  structure  of  the 
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petiole,  both  this  author  and  Brongniart  relate  Odontopteris 
and  Newrapteris  to  the  tribe  of  the  MaratticB. 

Fragments  of  pinnae  of  Odontopteiis  Schlotheimil  and  0. 
britanjiica^  bearing  inflated  pinnules,  were  formerly  con- 
sidered by  Goeppert  and  Geinitz  as  representing  the  fruit- 
ing organs  of  these  species.  They  have  been  lat^r  recog- 
nized by  the  authors  themselves  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  de- 
formation without  relation  to  fructifications.  A  leaflet  of 
tliis  kind  is  figured  Atl.,  PI.  XX,  f.  2. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  classification,  some  authors  have 
sex>arated  the  species  of  OdorUopteris  into  peculiar  groups, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  venation.  Weiss,  es- 
pecially, Foss.  fl.,  p.  31,  admits  three  subgenera  as  follows  : 
1st.  Odontopterids  proper  {Xenopteris\  for  species  with 
pinnules  marked  by  numerous,  equal,  parallel  veins,  com- 
ing ont  of  the  rachis  without  any  midrib. 

2d.  Mi-xoneitra  for  those  with  leaflets  of  'a  mixed  vena- 
tion, or  wi  th  pinnules  xenopterid-neuropterid  and  even  cy- 
clopterid  in  one  and  the  same  species.  Odontopteris  Alplna^ 
Atl.,  PL  XIX,  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  characters  of 
this  group. 

3d.  For  the  species  whose  leaflets  have  a  midrib  more  oi' 
less  distinct,  oblique,  vanishing  upwards,  and  besides,  nu- 
merous secondary  veins,  equal  and  parallel,  emerging  from 
the  rachis. 

As  far  as  evidenced  by  American  species,  the  two  first  di- 
visions might  be  admitted  for  a  classification ;  but  this 
could  be  of  little  advantage  for  the  student,  as  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  decide,  from  imperfect  fragments,  to  which 
of  these  groups  the  specimens  may  be  refemble.  It  is  the 
case  for  separate  pinnules  of  0.  Alpuia, 


Odontoiteris  tenuineuvis,  Lesqx.^  PL  XXIly  Figs,  ^,  3. 

Neuropleris  ientUnervia,  Lesqz.,  QeoL  of  Penn^a^p,  859^  n.  Vyf,  7,  8. 

Pinnce  apparently  linear ;  pinnules  oblong^  enlarged 

vpicardSy  obtuse^  entire  or  irregularly  denticulate  at  the 

apex  '  borders  undulate;  middle  nerve  very  tliin^  effaced 

at  tlie  middle  hy  subdivision;  veins  from  the  rachis  or 
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froTa  the  midrib^  slightly  arched^  dichotomous^  thin  anA 
close. 

I  have  not  seen  any  other  specimens  than  the  two  figured. 

By  their  mixed  jiervation,  they  are  referable  to  Neurop- 
teris,  as  evidently  as  to  Odontopteris,    Their  relation  to  O, 

suhcuneata^  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  pinnules  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  their  place  in  this  genus.  The  two 
leaflets  f.  3,  irregularly  toothed  or  lacerated  in  the  upper 
part,  are  comparable  by  this  character  to  Neuropteris  den- 
tata^  PI.  V,  f .  7,  8  a  species  which,  by  the  form  of  the  pin- 
nules and  the  nervation  is,  however,  a  Neuropteris, 

The  rachis  of  this  fern  is  compai'atively  large,  striate. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville ;  very  rare. 

Odontopteuis  alpina,  Oein.^  PI.  X/X,  Figs.  1-5. 

Neuropteris  alpina,  St.j  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  JJ,  p.  76,  PI.  XXII,  /.  t.    Heer^ 
Fl.f088.,  Helv.,  it,  p.  €6,  PI.  VI,  f.  I4,  15. 

Odoniopteris  alpina,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  go,  PL  XXVI,  f.  li;  XXVII,  /.  X 

O.  obtusa,  BrgL,  Hist.  d.  veg.foss.,  p.  $55,  PI.  LXXVIII,  {fide Sehimper) 
LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss.fi.,  1,  PL  XL. 

O.  Lescurii  ?  H.  C.  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  PhiL  iSoe.,  v.  XIII,  p.  S48,  PL  VIII 
/.  8,  8e, 

Frond  large^  with  a  broad  flattened  striate  rachis;  pianos 
irregularly  divided;  pinnules  either  large^  oblong-obtuse^ 
or  smaller^  round  or  reniform^  sessile  by  their  whole  base^ 
or  rounded  to  a  broad  point  of  attachment ;  veins  dicTio- 
tomous^  curved^  emerging  from  the  rachis  and  parallel^  or 
from  the  narrowed  base  and  Jlabellate. 

The  beautiful  specimens  figured  here  expose  the  variety 
of  characters  of  this  remarkable  Fern.  P.  1  has  two  kinds 
of  divisions  of  the  main  rachis ;  one  by  forking  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  like  the  dichotomy  of  a  large  branch, 
while  on  the  other  side,  the  pinnae  with  a  narrow  i-achis,  are 
short,  in  right  angle  or  even  turned  bade  The  pinnules 
have  also  two  marked  diameters  of  shape  and  venation ; 
the  large  ones,  oblong-obtuse,  two  to  four  centimeters  long, 
one  centimeter  broad,  oblique  or  in  right  angle,  f.  1,  are  with 
few  exceptions  neuropterid ;  while  those  of  f.  2,  close  or 
distant,  and  much  smaller,  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  have 
on  a  same  pinna  the  venation  of  both  Neuropteris  and 
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Odoiitopteiis.  The  veins  are  distant  and  distinct,  forking 
generally  twice  ;  the  ultimate  pinnules  are  long,  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  the  upper  lateral  leaflets  becoming  confluent  at  their 
base. 

The  species  is  not  satisfactorily  represented  by  European 
authors-  Sternberg  and  Heer  merely  figure  an  ultimate 
pinna^  with  some  of  the  leaflets  obtusely  pointed.  Geinitz 
has  two  fragments,  one  with  pinnules  oblong-obtuse,  like 
those  of  Atl.,  f.  1,  the  other  with  small,  short  divisions,  con- 
nate to  near  the  top,  Iboth  with  veins  undulate,  a  character 
which  I  have  not  remarked  in  any  American  specimen.  Of 
O.  obtusa^  lil.  and  Hutt.,  Goeppert  makes  0.  Lindleyana^ 
which  Schimper  refers  to  this  species.  The  figure  given  by 
the  English  author  represents  a  mere  fragment  of  a  pinna, 
with  small  oval  pinnules  apparently  of  a  diflferent  type. 

The  fragment  described  as  0.  Lescurii,  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  I.e.,  apparently  represents  a  variety  of  this  species 
with  leaflets  broader  at  the  base,  even  enlarged  into  half 
round  lobes,  and  intermediate  between  0,  Alpina  and  Neu- 
ropterls  AgassizL     It  may  be  a  good  species. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Jas.  H.  Clark.  The  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge  has  numerous  specimens  of  the  species.  It  is 
also  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  from 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  No.  1  Vein. 

Odontopteuis  Newberuyi,  Lesqx, 

Odontopteris  fieuropteroideSf*  Netvb^y,  GeoL  Jiept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.f  I, 
p.  Mi,  PL  XL  Vlli  /.  IS. 

Frond  bipinnate;  pinnce  of  lower  part  of  frond  linear 
in  outline^  composed  of  twenty  or  more  pinnnles^  of  which 
tlve  terminal  one  is  large  and  irregular^  as  in  Neuropteris. 
the  upper  pinnce  shorter  and  broader^  with  the  terminal 
pinnule  relatively  smaller;  pinnules  of  various  for m^ 
those  near  the  base  of  lower  pinnce  ovoid  and  cordate^  pre- 
cisely  like  those  of  Neuropteris )  upper  ones  more  or  less 
cuneate^  strongly  decurrent^  the  upper  side  of  hasefree^  as 

*  Xamd  pre-occupied  by  Rcemer,  Pflanzen  des  produotiven  Kohleng.  am 
Barts^  1560,  Paleont.  Vol.  IV,  p.  187,  PI.  XXX,  f.  2. 
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in  Otopteris ;  pinnules  of  the  upper  pinnm  linear^  oftetv 
acvte^  connate  and  decurrent  at  base. 

This  species  has,  by  the  diversity  of  some  of  its  charac- 
ters, a  relation  to  the  former;  the  venation,  however,  is 
mnch  closer.  By  the  shape  of  the  pinnules  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  Odoniopteris  ohtusa^  as  figured  by  Brgt.,  Hist.  d. 
Veg.  foss.,  PL  78,  f.  4.  It  is  related  to  0.  neuropteroides^ 
Roeni.,  1.  c,  by  the  terminal  pinnules  of  the  same  form  ; 
but  the  lateral  ones  are  larger  and  comparatively  broader. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  fine  species. 

Habitat — Coal  No.  1,  of  Mahoning  and  Summit  counties, 
Ohio.  Also  on  Mill  creek,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio.  I  owe 
to  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Fontaine  the  communication  of  specimens 
from  the  conglomerate  series  of  West  Virginia,  Quinni- 
mont  coal  seam,  which  are  most  probably  referable  to  the 
species.  They  have  been  described  by  the  discoverer  in 
Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  series,  vol.  XI,  p.  378,  as  represent- 
ing, perhaps,  a  Neuropteris,  Prof.  Newberry  rightly  re- 
marks that  separate  leaflets  of  this  fern  look  precisely  like 
those  of  Neuropteris. 

Odontopteris  cornuta,  ^.  nov.^  PL  XXII,  Figs.  7-9. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  thick,  obtusely  striate;  pinnules 
long,  lanceolate  in  outline,  entire  in  tJie  lower  part,  divided 
from  the  middle  upwards  into  lateral,  linear -lanceolate, 
obtusely  acuminate  lobes,  gradually  shorter  and  tnore  ob- 
tuse towards  the  base  of  a  long  lanceolate  terminal  pin- 
mde;  veins  dichotomous,  more  or  less  curbed,  emerging 
from  a  distinct  primary  nerve,  or  from  thin  lateral  ones. 

We  have  of  this  remarkable  species  only  four  specimens, 
three  of  which,  the  best  preserved,  have  been  figured.  The 
best,  f .  8,  an  ultimate  pinna,  is  apparently  attached  to  a  main 
thick  rachis,  of  which  a  fragment  only  is  preserved.  The 
pinna  is  ten  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  rounded  at  the  upper  basilar  side  to  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, more  enlarged,  and  slightly  auricled  on  the  other, 
entire  and  gradually  enlarging  up  from  the  base  to  the 
middle.     The  upper  part  is  irregularly  or  pinnately  divided 
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into  linear,  obtusely  acuminate,  lateral  segments,  obliquely 
diverging,  about  two  centimeters  long,  passing  up  to  shorter, 
three  to  five  naillimeters  half  round  lobes,  at  the  base  of  a 
long  terminal  linear-lanceolate  pinnule,  gradually  narrowed 
to  an  obtuse  apex.     The  charac  ters  of  f .  7  are  about  the  sam  e ; 
it  sliows  only  the  upper  part  of  a  much  larger  pinna,  which, 
li  entire,  would  be  about  twenty  centimeters  long.     P.  9  rep- 
resents anotber  of  those  polymorphous  divisions,  attached 
to  the  racbis,  w^bose  analogy  of  shape  is  remarked  in  Neurop- 
teris  Clarksonij  O.  Alpina^  etc.    It  is  sessile,  truncate,  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  only  four  and  one  half  centime- 
ters long,  and  i)almately  irregularly  divided  from  below  the 
middle  into  five  lobes,  of  about  the  same  shape  as  in  f .  8.    The 
midrib  in  this  specimen  is  indistinctly  marked  upon  all  the 
lob^.    The  lateral  veins  are  somewhat  thick,  not  very  close, 
forking  three  or  four  times,  much  curved  backwards,  near 
the  base,  nearly  straight,  in  the  lobes;  numbering  fifteen  to 
twenty  i)er  centimeter   along  the  borders.     The  substance 
is  subcoriaceous.     When  the  somewhat  thick  epideimis  is 
erased,  the  veins  appear  under  it,  and  in  some  places,  as 
split  in  filaments,  irregularly  passing  from  one  to  another, 
as  in  pinnules  of  Dictyopteris. 

This  species  has  some  distant  likeness  to  the  following, 
and  I  supposed  at  first  that  it  might  be  referable  to  the 
same.  By  comparison  of  specimens  the  veins  are  seen  to 
be  of  a  different  character,  especially  thicker  and  closer. 

Habitat — Cannelton.  Discovered  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field ;  not  seen  elsewhere.     . 

Odontopteris  hetebophylla,  Lesqx,,  PI,  XXI,  Fig,  6. 

Gtol.  Mepi,  of  JIL,  II,  p.  4SS,  PI.  XXXVIII,  /.  ts.  8chp,,  Paleout' 
VegeL,  /,  p,  464* 

Frond  bipinnately,  irregularly  divided;  pinnce  lanceo- 
late in  outline ;  pinnules  aUernate,  entire^  obovate,  decur- 
ring  an^  distinct,,  the  lowest  reniform  or  half  round,  be- 
cominff  smaller^  lanceolaie,  poirUed  and.  recurved  in  the 
S€Cond^^I/  d'^'^^^^^ !  terminal  pinnules  linear-obtuse  or 
d>ovale   soTTietimes  reniform ;  veins  mostly  derived  from 

9P- 
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the  racTils^  thin^  parallel^  except  in  the  basilar  round 
pinnules^  distant^  generally  forking  once. 

This  species  is  extremely  polymorphous.  Of  the  speci- 
mens obtained  at  the  same  locality,  numerous  enough,  but 
all  fragmentary,  I  have  figured  four,  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of 
111.,  1.  c. — F.  1  is  represented  upon  our  plate ;  f.  2  and  3  are 
fragments  of  pinnae  with  broad,  distinctly  and  distantly 
striate  rachis,  alternately  divided  in  pinnules  of  conform 
shape,  obovate  or  cuneate-obtuse,  decurring  but  not  con- 
nate, rather  distant,  five  to  twenty  millimeters  long,  three 
to  seven  millimeters  broad,  near  the  top,  where  they  are  the 
widest.  The  terminal  pinnule  is  two  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  one  centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
enlarged,  sub-lobate  and  free,  the  upper  lateral  pinnules 
not  being  confiuent  with  it.  P.  4,  of  the  same  report,  rep- 
resents two  other  lateral  pinnules,  similar  to  the  lower 
branches  of  Atl.,  f.  6,  with  the  lower  leaflets  half  round  or 
reniform,  the  veins  flabellate  or  curved,  dichotomous,  and 
the  upper  divisions  oblong  or  obovate,  like  the  upper  leaflet 
of  the  middle  branch  of  the  same  figure. 

The  fragment  f.  6  seems  to  represent  a  rachioid  pinnule, 
like  f.  9,  of  the  former  species. 

No  other  Odontopteris  known  until  now  from  European 
authors  has  any  relation  to  this.  Two  small  branches,  fig- 
ured by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol. 
XIII,  PI.  VIII,  f.  M  and  9,  and  described  p.  348,  as  O. 
Lescuriiy  (omitting  f.  8,  8a,  86)  may  represent  this  species. 
The  pinnules  have  the  same  form  as  the  upper  ones  of  f.  2, 
of  the  111.  Rept.,  1.  c.  But  the  specimens  are  too  small  for 
positive  determination,  and  the  venation  is  not  indicated. 

Habitat — ^Murphysborough.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  roof 
shale  of  the  coal,  there,  but  until  now  it  has  been  found 
only  in  small  fragments.  A  specimen  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Gibson  from  Spring  Creek,  Indiana. 

Odontopteris  Worthenii,  Lesqx.  PL  XXII^  Fig.  1. 

Oeol.  Mept.  of' III.,  II,  p.  4Si,  IK.  XXXVI,  f.  1.    Sehp.,  I\tletmt.  Vegei., 
I,  p.  463. 

Frond  pinnaie ;  raxihis  thicJc^  irregularly  striate;  upper 
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pinncB  longer^    Zinear-lanceolate^  piwiately  divided,  into 
dmate  or  ohlartff-dbtuse  lobes^  connate  at  the  base  and  sub- 
dmirrent^  confl/uent  towards  the  top^ passing  into  a  lanceo- ' 
hk  obtuse  terminal  pinnule;  lower  divisions  pinnatijid 
ai  the  top  ancL  the  base  only^  with  the  middle  part  entire; 
lower  lobes  haJJ^  attached  to  the  rachis^  enlarged  upwards^  ^ 
reniform;  veins  thin  and  closer  dichoiomouSy  curved;  sur- 
face hairy, 

We  have  many  specimens  of  this  fine  species,  but  none 
better  than  the  one  figured.  The  others  mostly  represent 
merely  simple  pinnae,  pinnately  lobed  on  one  side,  entire 
on  the  other,  like  the  lower  one  of  f.  1.  Some  pinnules  are 
entire  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Neuropteris  decipiens 
—smaller,  however.  The  veins  are  all  from  a  thick  middle 
nerve,  which  represents  the  rachis  of  a  secondary  pinna ; 
they  appear  extremely  thin  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina,  on 
account  of  the  hairy  surface  which  render  them  confused ; 
at  the  borders  and  joining  it,  they  are  inflated,  distinct, 
numberiug  only  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  centimeter.  The 
8I)ecies  is,  like  the  former,  remarkable  by  the  variable  and 
abnormal  divisions  of  its  pinnee. 

Halritai — ^Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  received  from  Mr.  S, 
S.  Strong.  I  have  seen  also  one  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston. 

Odontopteris  alata,  Lesqx.  PL  XXI^  Fig.  1. 

Cat,  Carb,  foss,  pl,f  p,  6f  JPl.  I,  /.  i.    Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget.,  J,  p,  456, 

Frond  hipinncUe;  pinnce  obliqite,  linear ,  sui)-opposite; 
pinnules  ovatCy  su^rhomboidaly  obiusey  confluent  to  the 
middle  and  decurrent;  terminal  pinnule  lanceolate y  ob- 
tusely acuminatCy  lobate  at  the  base  by  the  covfiuent  upper 
lateral  lobes;  basilar  leafiets  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  basCy  qtuidrangular  or  broadly  cuneatCy  truncate  or 
slightly  emarginate  at  top;  veins  parallel  in  joining  the 
TocAiSy  thin  but  distincty  forking  once  at  or  above  the 
middle. 
This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  following,  and  ao- 
cording  to  Schimper's  remark,  the  fragment  figured  may 
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represent  the  upper  part  of  a  small  pinna  of  the  same  plant. 
It  differs  by  the  pinnules  comparatively  smaller,  the  largest 
one  centimeter  long,  none  broader  than  five  millimeters, 
oblong,  obtuse,  very  oblique  to  the  rachis  (never  pointed  and 
falcate  at  the  upper  part,  as  in  0.  Brardii) ;  by  the  basilar 
pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis,  and  by  the  terminal  leaflet 
larger,  much  longer,  lanceolate,  and  obtusely  pointed. 
Schimper  remarks  that  in  0.  Brardii^  the  basilar  pinnules,, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  also  attached  to  the 
rachis.  This  is  seen,  indeed,  PI.  76,  of  Brgt.,  1.  c,  where  a 
pair  of  these  pinnules  is  joined  to  the  rachis  as  decurring 
to  it  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  upi)er  pinnae,  and  as  a  pro- 
longation of  them.  Such  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
lower  pinnules  is  seen  also  upon  some  species  of  Neurop- 
teris ;  but  it  seems  then  casual,  while,  on  our  specimen, 
the  lower  pair  of  leaflets  appear  normally  attached  to  the 
main  rachis,  the  one  below  the  terminal  pinnule  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  separating  the  two  upper  branches. 
The  terminal  leaflet  of  0.  Brardii^  also,  is  always  very  small, 
oval,  and  in  no  way  similar  to  that  of  this  species.  The 
venation,  however,  is  positively  of  the  same  character,  and 
notwithstanding  the  differences  mentioned  above,  the  rela- 
tion appears  so  close,  that  I  might  have  admitted  Schim- 
per's  opinion  and  considered  this  plant  as  a  mere  variety  of 
0,  Brardii ,  if  the  specimens  representing  both  forms  had 
been  found  at  the  same  locality,  and  did  not  have  altogether 
a  different  facies. 

Habitat — Tremont ;  probably  from  the  Tunnel  vein.  The 
specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer,  of  Pottsville, 
and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Scientific  Society  of 
that  locality. 

Odontopi'eris  Brardii,  Brgt.—  PI,  XX7,  Fig,  ^. 

BrgU^  Hist.  d.  Veg./oas,, p.  fSt,  Fl,  LXXVand  LXXVl.   Sehp.,  Baleont. 
Vegti.,  J,  p.  454.    HeeVf  Fl.  /om.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  «5,  PI.  VII,  /.  1-7. 
O,  tntermedta^  Lesqz.,  OeoL  JR^t.  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  SIS,  PL  V,  /.  7. 

Fronds  very  large,  bipinnaie;  pinruB  alternate,  from  a 
thick  sicb-striate  rachis,  open,  linear-lanceolate  toward  the 
apex ;  pinnules  rhomboidal-ovate,  scythe-shaped  and  a^cu- 
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mitwite,  efmflraerit   to  the  middle^  graduaUy  smaZler  to- 

ttard«  f  Jte  top  <if  the  pinncB^  with  a  SToaZl  ovate  or  ovate- 

lanceolate  terminal  leafijd;  basilar  pinnules  attached  to 

f  fce  Imm€  of  the  piuTUB^  cuneate^  emargiTiaie  or  lobaie  ;  vena- 

liou  of  five  zame  charojcter  as  tJie former ^  more  obscurely  or 

coarsely  marJced. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of  Cambridge  has 
large  specimens  of  this  species,  agreeing  in  their  characters 
with  those  of  the  European  form,  the  veins  generally  indis- 
tinct, or  obscured  by  a  thick  epidermis.  The  fragment  f. 
2,  of  our  plat^,  described  as  O.  intermedia,  1.  c,  differs 
from  O.  Brardifj  by  the  more  obtuse  leaiiets  and  the  irreg- 
ular thickness  of  the  veins,  some  of  them  more  inflated 
towards  the  base  and  also  near  the  slightly  crenulate  bor- 
ders. 

Prof.  I.  E.  Teschemacher,  Boston  Journ.  S.  IST.  H.,  v.  V, 
p.  382,  PI.  XXX,  has  described  and  finely  represented  the 
normal  form  of  this  fern,  a  large  fragment  of  a  pinna,  from 
the  coal  mines  of  Rhode  Island.  As  it  is  generally  the  case 
on  specimens  of  the  anthracite  of  that  State,  the  leaflets 
exx^anded  on  one  side  of  the  pinnse  are  longer  and  sharply 
acuminate,  while  on  the  other  they  are  contracted,  much 
shorter  and  nearly  truncate.  The  same  configuration  is 
remarked  in  the  description  of  O.  deformata. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  Coal,  Jenny  Lynd  prairie, 
Arks.  Specimens  of  the  normal  form,  with  very  la^rge  pin- 
nae, are  not  rare  in  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island. 

Odontopteris  squamosa,  Lesqx, 

BaaUm  J<mr,  A  N.  J7.,  9.  VI,  p.  419.  OeoL  of  iVmi'a,  JSSS^  j».  860,  PI. 
XIX,  /.  f . 

Frond pinnale  ;  pinncB  lorigy  lanceolate  ; pinnules  oblong, 
obtuse  or  truncaie  at  the  top,  disconnected  ai  the  base; 
terminal  pinnules  small,  oblong,  obtusely  lobed  on  the 
sides  by  connection  of  the  upper  lateral  pinnules ;  veins 
Tery  thiny  close,  dichotanums. 

Schjinper  considers  this  form,  like  0.  intermedia,  as  re- 
&iaWe  to  O.  Brardii.    The  difference  is  however  marked. 
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The  veins  are  thin,  twice  as  close ;  the  leaflets  not  connate  at 
the  base,  but  rather  distant.  It  seems  more  closely  related 
to  0.  ohtusa^  Brgt.,  (0.  lingulata^  Goepp.)  as  figured  Hist, 
d.  veg.  foss.,  PL  LXXVIII,  f.  4,  and  I  should  have  united 
it  to  this  species  but 'for  the  great  difference  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  terminal  leaflets.  In  this  fragment  as  in  that 
figured  by  Brongniart,  the  veins  are  obscured  by  a  coating 
of  coal  which  covers  the  surface  as  a  scaly  epidermis,  which 
is  easUy  deta<5hed,  however.  The  last  character  recognized 
also  upon  the  leaflet  described  as  Cydopteris  laeiniata^  led 
me  to  suppose  that  it  might  represent  the  same  species,  a 
supposition  supported  by  identity  of  venation  and  by  the 
discovery  of  these  two  specimens  at  the  same  locality. 

Habitat — Muddy  Creek,  a  coal  vein  formerly  opened  and 
now  abandoned,  near  the  road  between  Tremont  and  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 

Odontopteris  subcuneata,  BuTib^y^  PL  XXII^  F^igs. 

^  and  6, 

Bunb'ffj  QuaU  OeoL  Journ,^  JIIfp.4£7t  Ft*  XXTlI^f,  1,  Leegx.,  OeoL 
Jlipt,  of  HL,  IIiP'  4SS,  PL  XXXVIff.  S.    Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget.^  I,  p.  46I, 

P innately  dioided;  pinnce  long,  linear;  pinntUes  dis- 
tanty  alternate  or  opposite,  oblique,  either  ovate  or  cuneate, 
obtusely  acuminate,  auricled  and  narrowed  to  a  broads 
point  of  attachment ;  or  obovate,  bioadly  obtuse,  drawn 
out  at  the  lower  base  into  a  short  half  round  auricle  gra^ 
ually  effaced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnce ;  terminal 
pinnules  large,  lanceolaie,  obtuse;  veins  all  from  the 
rachis,  parallel  at  the  base,  dichotomous,  diverging  and 
more  or  less  curved  towards  the  borders. 

The  species  is  distinct  and  its  characters  recognized  in  all 
the  specimens.  The  rachis  is  sometimes  finely  striate  as  by 
the  decurring  of  the  veins  into  it,  a  character  observed  by 
Bunbury  and  which  is  marked  only  upon  few  specimens. 
The  pinnae  seem  to  have  been  long  and  linear.  The  leaflets, 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  generally  distant,  even  near  the 
top  of  pinnae,  vary  in  length  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
centimeters  long  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters broad,  a  little  above  the  point  of  insertion,  where  they 
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aie  xmsyixiTnetrical,  or  inflated  to  a  short  obtuse  auricle. 
T\iey  are  oblong  or  obovate,  very  obtuse,  sometimes,  how- 
eTer^  obtusely  acuminate,  as  on  the  left  side  of  f.  5.    The 
point  of  attacbinent,  generally  broad,  is  narrowed,  however, 
in  some  of  the  large  inferior  pinnules  into  a  short  pedicel. 
The  terminal  pinnule  is  free,  comparatively  large,  as  seen  f .  4. 
Another  specimen,  with  upper  leaflets  alternate,  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  long,   has  the   terminal  pinnule  nearly 
linear,  obtusely  acuminate,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long 
and  only  one  centimeter  broad.     The  venation  is  always 
odontopterid,  all  the  veins  being  derived  from  the  rachis, 
without  any  trace  of  a  midrib,  a  character  which  evidently 
separates  the  species  from  0.  tenuinervis.    They  are  more 
or  less  curved,  dichotomous,  clearly  marked,  not  very  close, 
numbering  thirty  per  centimeter  on  the  borders.    The  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets  is  somewhat  thick,  not  coriaceous,  how- 
ever.   I  have  seen  a  specimen  bearing  a  pinna  with  close 
nearly  imbricate  leaflets,  without  basilar  auricles,  except  on 
the  lower  pair  of  pinnules.    . 

Hdbital — Rare  in  our  coal  measures ;  most  of  the  speci- 
mens seen  until  now  are  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Odontopteris  ^qualis,  Lesqx,^  PI,  XXIy  Fig.  8, 

QtoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  ll^  p,  4Sj^  PI.  S6,  /.  9. 

Pinnce  Iwnceolate  /  pinnules  coriaceous^  convex,  oval  or 
oblong^  obtuse^  distant,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole 
base  and  nearly  in  right  angle  to  it,  oblique  and  connate 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnce ;  terminal  pinnules 
small,  lanceolcUe,  obtuse;  veins  parallel  at  the  base,  dis- 
tinct, very  thin,  slightly  diverging  upwards,  generally 
forking  once  above  the  middle;  rachis  smooth. 

The  species  was  described  in  the  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  from 
a  too  fragmentary  specimen.  Atl.,  F.  8,  representing  the 
laigest  part  of  a  whole  pinna,  gives  some  more  light  upon 
the  general  characters  of  this  Fern.  It  is  rigid,  pinnately 
divided  into  sessile  pinnules,  the  lower  ones  seventeen  milli- 
meters long  and  one  centimeter  broad,  nearly  exactly  oval, 
truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment,  all  of  the  same  form, 
gradually  smaller  towards  the  upper  part,  where  they  be- 
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come  confluent,  passing  to  a  lanceolate  obtuse  terminal 
leaflet.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Rept.  of  111.,  the  leaflets 
are  all  connate  at  their  base,  but  the  lower  ones  are  more 
deeply  disjoinred,  and  in  ri^ht  angle  to  the  rachis.  The 
substance  of  the  pinnules  is  coriaceous;  the  surface  dis- 
tinctly convex ;  the  veins  immersed  into  the  epidermis  are 
very  thin,  scarcely  distinguishable,  one  millimeter  apart, 
diverging  upwards  towards  the  borders,  but  parallel  at  the 
base.  It  is  evidently  a  distinct  species,  without  analogy  to 
any  other  of  the  coal  measures. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules;  Cannelton,  Pa., 
very  rare. 

Odontoptehis  Schlotheimii,  Brgt.^  PL  XX,  Figs,  i,  fS. 

Filiciies  osmundas/ortiiis  and  F.  ve^icularia,  Sehloth.^  Petref.^  pp.  ilt  and 
41s.    Flor.  d.  Vorw,,  PI,  lll,f.  5;  XIII,  /.  t6. 

Odontopteris  Schlotheimiij  Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  veg./o89,,p,  t56,  PL  LXXVIIT^ 
/.  5.  Ooepp,^  Oatt.f  F,  FJ,  p,  98,  PL  VI,  /.  1,  5,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  PewtCa, 
1868,  p.  860,  PI,  VII,  /.  1,    8chp,,  Paleonl,  vegel.,  I,  p,  4SO, 

Wei99iie9  vesicularis,  Ooepp,,  Syst,,  p,  14,  Oein,,  VersL  d,  ZeehtL^  1,  p. 
t,  PL  VIII,  /,  8. 

Frond  bi-p inflate  ;  primary  divisions  oblong-lanceolate, 
more  enlarged  in  the  middle ;  secondary  pinnce  in  right 
angle,  or  slightly  oblique,  pinnately  divided  in  oval,  ob- 
tuse pinnules  or  lobes,  the  lower  ones  nearly  free,  the  others 
gradually  smaller,  more  and  more  connate  toward  the  apex, 
where  they  pass  into  a  small  deltoid  or  lanceolate  obtuse 
terminal  pinnule;  veins  parallel  from  the  ba^e,  distinct 
and  distant,  forked  above  the  middle. 

This  species  is  well  known :  however,  no  specimens  have 
been  figured  until  now,  representing  entire  pinn»  like  that 
of  our  plate.  The  x>arallel  position  of  these  pinnae  indi- 
cates them  as  primary  subdivisions  of  a  large  frond.  They 
vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters  long,  even  more, 
and  are  apparently  in  right  angle  to  the  main  rachis.  The 
secondary  pinnsB,  also  in  right  angle,  five  to  ten  centimeters 
long  in  the  middle,  become  shorter  towards  the  base,  and 
bear  alternate  leaflets,  generally  connate  to  the  middle.  To- 
ward the  upi)er  part  of  the  primary  pinnfle,  the  lobes  become 
connected  in  their  whole  length,  and  the  secondary  divisions 
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Ijass  into  entire,  oblong,  obtuse  pinnules,  with  a  three  or 
louT  k)bed  terminal  leaflet.  The  veins  are  distant,  par- 
allel at  the  base,  curving  downwards  to  the  rachis,  or  joining 
it  in  right  angle,  distinct,  forking  once.  In  the  basilar 
leaflets,  whose  shape  is  generally  round,  the  distribution  of 
the  veins  is  i)almate  from  a  central  basilar  point,  as  in  0. 
alpina.  The  rachis  of  this  species  when  flattened,  is  ex- 
actly linear,  and  distinctly  striate,  like  a  leaf  of  Cordaites. 
I  have  seen  fragments  of  it,  two  and  a  half  to  three  centi- 
meters broad.  F.  2,  copied  from  Goepp.,  Gatt.,  1.  c,  repre- 
sents inflated  leaflets  which,  as  said  above,  were  considered 
formerly  as  fruiting  parts  of  this  si>ecies,  but  have  been 
more  recently  recognized  as  casual  deformations  due  prob- 
ably to  the  action  of  some  insects.  A  similar  inflation  is 
remarked  on  the  borders  of  some  pinnules  of  this  species 
in  specimens  from  Morris. 

Habitat — Tremont  new  vein,  in  large  specimens.  Found 
also  at  the  Tunnel  vein,  near  the  same  place.  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  a  Coal  equivalent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson.  More  generally  found  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures,  rarely  in  the  lower.  It 
has  been  obtained,  however,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  in  the 
shale  above  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. 

Odojjtopteris  subcrenulata,  Sp.  nov.j  PL  XXI, 

Figs.  5,  6. 

0.  erenulala,  Lesqx.^  OtoU  of  PeniCa^  1868,  p.  860, 

FroTid  hi'pinnate ;  pinnce  linear 'lanceolate ;  pinnule^ 
attached  by  the  whole  decurring  base  to  the  nari  ow  rachis, 
disjointed,  rhomboidaZ,  obttcse  or  truncate,  dist  nctly  cren- 
nlate;  veins  all  from  the  rachis,  parallel  a^  the  base, 
forked  from  the  middle,  distant. 

This  species  resembles  0.  crenulata,  Brgt.,  Fist.  d.  veg. 
foss.,  p.  254,  PI.  76,  f.  1-2,  but  differs  by  its  shorter  broadly 
obtuse  leaflets,  crenulate  all  around,  not  lanceolate,  nor  lo- 
bate  or  deeply  crenate  at  the  apex.  The  larger  pinnules,  f. 
6,  about  one  centimeter  long  and  nearly  as  large,  are  broadly 
obtnse,  some  of  them  obliquely  truncate  and  pqnally  cren- 
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ulate  all  aronnd  the  borders.  They  are  sessile  by  their  whole 
base  and  decurrent,  bordering  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. In  the  upper  part  of  the  primary  pinnae,  as  seen  f .  5, 
the  secondary  divisions  gradually  pass  to  simple,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules,  undulate  on  the  borders  by  the 
gradual  shortening  of  the  lobes.  They  are  distinctly  crenate 
and  decurring  as  in  f.  6.  Brongniart's  species  is  closely  re- 
lated to  0.  Brardii^  to  which  it  is  united  by  some  authors; 
this  one  has  its  affinity  to  0.  Schlotheimu^  from  which  it 
essentially  differs  by  the  crenulate  borders.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  fragments  of  this  plant,  all  from  the  same  lo- 
cality and  with  identical  characters,  the  pinnules  only  being 
variable  in  size,  according  to  the  inferior  or  superior  posi- 
tion of  the  pinnae. 

Habitat — The  large  specimen  communicated  by  Mr.  W. 
Lorenz,  chief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R. 
R.,  is  from  Salem  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  The  other  is  from' 
the  Tunnel  Vein  below  Tremont,  same  horizon,  Another 
fragment  found  there  also,  represented,  Atl.,  PI.  XVI,  f. 
11,  and  described  with  Neuropteris  creaulaia^  Brgt.,  has 
a  great  affinity  to  this  species  and  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  it. 

Odontopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov.j  PL  XXIy  Fig.  7. 

P  innately  divided;  pinnce  apparently  open^  par  allele 
close ;  pinniUes  alternate^  oblong  or  sub-linear ^  obtuse^  dis- 
connected^  rounded  to  the  rachis  and  joined  to  it  by  a 
broad  base;  borders  undulately  lobed,  but  entire;  costa 
broody  gradually  thinning  upwards  and  effaced  below  the 
point;  veins  diverging  in  an  open  angle  from  the  midrib  ^ 
slightly  curving  towards  the  borders^  forked  above  the 
middle. 

The  leaflets,  nearly  equal,  gradually,  slightly  shorter  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  pinnae,  average  oner  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long  and  eight  millimeters  broad,  at  their  base. 
They  preserve  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  pinnae  (ten 
centimeters  long)  exactly  the  same  form  and  size.  Near 
the  base,  they  are  a  little  enlarged  into  one  pair  of  more 
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distinctly  marked  lobes,  then  upwards  merely  undulate  and 
then  gradually  entire  to  the  obtuse  apex.  The  veins  are 
distinct,  twice  as  close  as  in  0,  SchlotJieimu^  to  which  the 
species  is  comparable,  and  generally  inflated  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  borders,  Atl.,  f.  7a.  The  parallel  position  of  the 
two  branches  indicates  the  fragment  as  detached  from  a 
primary  pinna  of  large  size. 

Habitat — Pittston.  Collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  Spec- 
imen No.  172,  from  Carbon  Hill  shaft,  C  vein. 

Odontopteris  sphenopteroides,  Sp,  nov,^  PL  XXIy 

Mgs.  3-^. 

Bipinnate;  secondary  pinncB  lanceolate^  joined  hy  a 
narrow  Tnargin  of  the  rachis^  distant^  pinnately  deeply 
Ubed;  lobes  triangular ^  acute^  deeply  crenate;  veins  dis- 
tant ai  the  base^  more  or  less  decurring,  either  all  from 
the  rachis  and  parallel  at  the  base^  or  branching  from  a 
middle  decurring  nerve^  forking  once. 

I  have  nothing  of  this  species  but  the  two  fragments  fig- 
ured. By  the  narrow  flat  margin  following  the  rachis  and 
uniting  the  pinnse ;  by  the  attachment  of  the  veins  of  some 
of  the  lobes  to  a  decurrent  midrib,  as  seen  f.  3,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  veinlets,  each  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  the 
species  seem  really  referable  to  Sphenopteris,  But  in  most 
of  the  sub  divisions,  especially  in  those  of  f.  4,  and  also  in 
those  of  f.  3,  when  not  very  oblique,  the  emergence  of  the 
veins  from  the  rachis  is  clearly  marked.  Comparing  f .  3  to 
f.  2  of  the  same  plate,  a  fragment  doubtfully  referable  to 
0.  Brardiiy  whose  rachis  is  also  flattened  along  the  borders, 
whose  veins  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  joined  to  a  more 
inflated  medial  one,  representing  a  costa,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  species  is  evident.  It  would  amount  to 
identity,  if  the  pinnules  of  f.  2  were  crenulate.  In  both, 
the  pinnie  are  short,  three  to  four  centimeters,  divided  in 
about  seven  pairs  of  alternate  lobes,  more  and  more  con- 
nate towards  the  acute  terminal  pinnules,  and  the  lower  is 
lobed  on  the  inferior  side. 

Habitat — One  of  the  specimens,  communicated  by  Dr. 
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Britts,  is  from  Clinton,  Mo.    The  other,  more  distinct,  is  in 
a  nodule  from  Mazon  creek. 

Odontopteris  gracillixa,  NewVy, 

OeoL  BepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  I,  p.  88$,  PI  46,  /.  1-8, 

Frond  hipinndte;  pinnce  closer  long  and  narrow^  parol' 
lel^  open;  pinnules  short,  rhomboidaly  acide,  confluent  to 
the  Tniddle;  veins  strong^  mostly  three,  aitached  to  the 
rachis  and  parallel  ai  the  base,  the  central  dwided  in  three 
branches  from  the  middle. 

This  species  is  remarkable  by  its  narrow,  very  long,  linear 
pinnsB,  one  of  which,  figured,  is  fifteen  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  seven  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  slightly 
and  gradually  narrower  both  toward  the  base  and  the  apex. 
The  species  is  not  less  remarkable  by  its  nervation.  Of  the 
three  veins,  rarely  four,  which,  parallel  at  the  base,  ascend 
in  curving  upwards  towards  the  borders,  the  middle  one, 
stronger  in  the  lower  part,  divides  in  three  branches  near 
the  middle,  the  two  lateral  branches  being  opposite,  the 
medial  one  ascending  to  the  acute  and  scythe-shax)ed  point 
of  the  pinnules. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  fertile  pinnae  are  of  the 
same  form,  only  relatively  narrower,  and  that  the  fructifica- 
tions are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  O,  Schlotheimii, 
the  entire  surface  of  the  fronds  being  covered  with  sori. 

This  species  is  without  relation  to  any  other  of  the  coal 
measures.  It  resembles,  by  its  narrow,  long  pinnae,  Alethop- 
teris  serrula,  Lesqx.  Greol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  p.  865,  PI. 
XII,  f.  1,  but  the  divisions  of  the  pinnules  and  the  nerva- 
tion are  of  a  far  different  character. 

Hdbitai — Coal  No.  1,  (sub-conglomerate,)  Youngs  town, 
Ohio. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 
Odontopteris  brardleti,  Lesqx, 

OeoL  Mepi,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  890,  Jn,  VIII,  f,  11, 

Pinnately  divided;  pinnules  distant,  small,  tanceolaie- 
acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base  and  somewhat  prolonged 
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on  the  inferior  side^  with  a  shorty  distinct  pedicel;  middle 
nerve  either  totally  obsolete^  or  obscurely  marked  from  the 
middle  downward  f  veins  thin^  dichotomous^  diverging 
towards  the  borders^  distinct  only  under  the  removed  epi- 
dermis. 

Until  recently  I  had  not  seen  any  specimen  which  might 
elacidate  this  8j)ecie8,  described  from  a  single  leaflet,  not 
even  preserved  entire.  Among  the  specimens  communi- 
cated lately  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Emerson,  there  is  a  fragment  of 
a  pinna,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  bearing  six  pairs 
of  sub-opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  destroyed.  It  is 
from  this  pinna  that  the  diagnosis  is  made.  The  pin- 
nules are  distant,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  oblique- 
ly truncate  at  the  base,  the  sui)erior  basilar  lobes  being  cut 
obliquely,  and  the  lower  ones  prolonged  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  surface  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  coaly  matter, 
which  obliterates  the  veins.  The  facies  of  the  Fern  is  most 
like  that  of  Neuropteris  OAytiminaia^  Brgt. ;  but  its  leaflets 
are  not  half  as  large.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  rep- 
resents a  Neuropteris^  at  least  the  nervation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  discerned  through  the  epidermis,  is  of  the  same  type 
as  in  the  pinnule  figured  in  the  111.  Rept.,  1.  c.  These  frag- 
ments may,  however,  belong  to  two  different  species. 

J?a5i<a<-— Concretion  of  Mazon  creek,  a  single  leaflet. — 
Shale  over  the  coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  an  upper  coal. 
The  distribution  of  the  fragments  in  the  upper  and  lower 
coal  render  their  identily  more  doubtful. 

Odontoeteris  deformata,  Sp.  nov. 

Bi  or  tripinn^e;  primary  pinnce  long^  linear -lanceo- 
laie^  n/irrow ;  secondary  pinniB  shorty  sessile^  linear-lan- 
ceolate; pinnules  connate  at  the  base  only^  becoming  con- 
fiuent  near  the  top^  sviall,  five  to  six  millimeters  long, 
lanceolate^  with  a  blunt  apex;  veins  nearly  straight^  thin^ 
parallel^  or  slightly  diverging^  dichotomous. 

The  specimens  representing  this  species  are  deformed  by 
contraction  of  the  pinnules  on  one  side,  and  expansion  on 
the  other,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  vegetable  remains  of 
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the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island.  The  general  characters 
agree  with  those  of  O.  BrardiL  The  pinnules,  however, 
are  much  smaller,  of  the  same  size  about  as  those  of  O. 
minor ^  Brgt.,  and  rather  obtuse  than  acute.  It  is  an  inter- 
mediate form  of  uncertain  relation,  especially  on  account 
of  the  deformation  of  the  remains. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  communicated  by  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Clark.  The  speci- 
mens from  which  the  above  diagnosis  is  made,  are  0. 17  and 
O.  67  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lesleya,  Lesqx. 

PiniKB  simple^  very  entire^  sub-lanceolate^  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  base^  traversed  by  a  thick  costa 
effa^d  under  the  apex;  veins  oblique^  curved^  equals  re- 
peatedly dichotomous. 

This  description  is  the  exact  translation  of  Brongniart's 
diagnosis  of  the  Genus  Olossopterls^  with  the  omission  of 
the  last  sentence,  indicating  the  characters  of  the  veins  as 
being  sometivies  anaiomosing  or  reticulate.  On  this  Schim- 
per  remarks,  Paleont.  Veget.  1,  p.  644,  that  Brongniart,  in 
his  Tableau  des  genres^  considers  the  partial  reticulation 
of  the  veins  marked  only  near  the  middle  nerve,  as  the  es- 
sential character  of  this  genus ;  but  that  the  description  of 
the  nervation  is  not  perfectly  exact,  as  the  anatomoses  are 
not  limited  to  the  area  bordering  the  rachis,  but  are  seen  too 
near  the  borders,  where  they  become  only  more  rare. 

The  leaves  described  here  under  the  above  generic  name 
do  not  show  any  trace  of  anastomoses  or  reticulation  of  the 
veins,  not  even  in  their  connection  to  the  rachis.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  inappropriate  to  refer  them  to  a  group  of 
plants  whose  essential  character  is  different,  and  which  rep- 
resents only  species  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  Carbon- 
iferous. 

This  genns  is  related  by  some  of  its  characters  to  Neurop- 
teris  and  by  its  venation  of  its  fine  species  especially  to 
Megalopteris. 
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Lesley  A  grandis,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  XX  F,  Mgs.  i-^. 

Leaves  or  pinnce  apparently  simple^  broadly  lanceolate^ 
obtusely  pointed^  largest  in  the'  middle^  gradually  nar- 
rowed  to  the  base;  borders  entire  or  deeply  split;  nerve 
tery  thick^  half  rounds  thinning  to  near  the  pointy  where 
His  effaced  by  division;  veins  dichotoraous^  moderately 
curved  in  traversing  the  lamina^  distinct. 

The  relation  of  this  species,  at  least  by  its  more  marked 
characters,  is  with  Neuropteris.  Except  for  the  strong 
round  midrib,  it  should  be  referred  to  that  genus.  The 
three  fragments  figured,  the  only  ones  seen  until  now,  indi- 
cate the  leaf  as  simple  and  basilar.  The  largest,  f.  1,  finely 
preserved,  is  twenty-two  centimeters  long,  eight  centime- 
ters broad  in  the  middle,  narrowed  nearly  in  the  same 
degree  downward  to  the  base,  which  seems  to  have  been 
slightly  decurrent,  and  upward  to  an  obtuse  apex.  This 
leaf  is  entire,  while  that  of  f.  2,  apparently  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  is  more  or  less  deeply  split 
along  the  borders,  thus  divided  in  lobes  or  lacinisB  of  differ- 
ent size.  This  splitting  indicating  a  thin  texture  of  the 
laminae,  is  probably  casual  and  mechanical,  though  the  base 
of  the  lacerations  is  in  some  places  an  obtuse,  narrow 
sinus,  such  as  could  result  from  the  separation  of  the  lobes 
during  the  growth  or  development  of  the  leaves.  In  any 
case,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  normal  character.  Others 
and  irregular  erosions  seen  f .  1  and  3,  have  the  borders  also 
smooth,  like  the  sinuses  of  f.  2.. 

The  lateral  veins,  exactly  represented,  do  not  fork  as  re- 
peatedly as  in  species  of  Neuropteris.  They  are  more  equal, 
less  curved,  slightly  turning  upwards  near  the  borders, 
where  they  number  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  centimeter. 

Habitat — Soft  shaly  sandstone,  base  of  the  Chester  Lime- 
stone.   .Communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

DiCTYOPTERIS,    Outb. 

Frond  hipinnate;  pinnules  cordaie^  truncate  or  rounded 
at  the  hasCj   sessile  or  short  pedicelled^  oblong-obtuse  or 
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lanceolate^  entire;  veins  fleosuous^  connected  by  fleasures 
and  intersections,  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct  and 
close  reticulation  of  polygonal  ineshes. 

This  genus  is,  like  the  former,  intimately  allied  to  Neu- 
ropier  is.  As  seen  from  Dictyopteris  rvbella,  Atl.,  PL 
XXIII,  f.  7-10,  the  more  common  forms  of  species  of  Neu- 
ropteris,  are  represented  in  it,  either  by  small  oblong  ob- 
tuse pinnules,  f.  8,  similar  by  size  and  shape,  even  by  the 
short  pedicel,  to  the  lateral  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  capi- 
tata,  f .  1,  of  the  same  plate ;  or  by  lanceolate  pinnules, 
truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment,  with  undulate  borders 
like  those  of  Neuropteris  gibbosa,  Atl.,  PL  VI,  f.  2,  while 
the  cyclopterid  character  is  clearly  seen  in  f .  10  of  the  same 
plate.  The  reticulation  of  the  lateral  veins  is  more  or  less 
close  and  distinct  in  the  different  species  of  DictyopteriSj 
but  geperally  the  veins  may  be  followed  in  their  direction 
towards  the  borders  and  the  undulations  seen  coming  close 
to  each  other,  often  without  connection  of  the  flexures. 
This  character  is  represented  for  D.  ScTieuchzerij  in  Eoem., 
Paleont.,  VIII,  PL  XXI,  f.  12.  I  have  given  also  an  en- 
larged figure  of  the  same  distribution  of  the  veins  of  D. 
rubella,  in  Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  undu- 
lations of  the  veins  are  short  and  joined  at  their  angles, 
and  the  veinlets  pass  across  either  above  or  under  them, 
and  thus  multiply  the  meshes.  It  is  the  case  in  2).  obliqua. 
But  I  have  not  seen  any  real  anastomosing  of  the  veins, 
even  upon  specimens  of  the  species,  and  really  the  aflinity 
of  venation  between  Dictyopteiis  and  Neuropteris  species 
is  so  great  that,  as  remarked  in  the  description  of  N.  Los- 
cJiii,  some  leaflets  representing  Dictyopteris  by  the  reticu- 
lation of  the  veins,  are  intermixed  upon  the  same  pinna 
with  others  positively  referable  to  N.  LoscJiii,  by  their 
venation.  Roemer  regards  his  D,  cordata  as  identical  with 
Neuropteris  cordata,  Brgt.,  a  mistake  probably,*  caused 
by  considering  as  veinlets  the  hairs  attached  to  the  lower 
surface  of  some  Neuropteris,  like  N,  cordata,  or  N  decip- 
iens,  which,  often  close  and  thick,  stamp  the  counter-im- 
pressions upon  the  shale  by  linear  grooves  similar  to  those 
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ol  anastomosinp;  veinlets.  Brongniart,  in  his  Tableau  des 
gvMites,  remarks  tlie  i-elation  of  this  genus  to  Newropteris. 
(iutbier,  its  author,  places  it  after  Neuropteris^  mention- 
ing, however,  the  affinity  of  the  venation  to  that  of  Lonch- 
cpteris.  Schiniperin his Handbuch  derpaleont.,  1879,  sepa- 
rates the  Dictyoptetids  as  a  sub-group  of  the  Neuropterids^ 
under  the  name  of  Dictyoneuropterids^  while  he  admits  in 
I>ictyopt€ri8  the  Ferns  only  whose  areolation  is  composed 
by  true  anastomosis  of  the  veins,  like  Camptopterls^  Dlcty- 
ouphyUum  Clathropteris^  etc. 

DicTYOPTERis  RUBELLA,  Lcsqx.^  PL  XXII I^  Figs.  7-10. 

OeoL  BepU  of  III.^  IV,  p.  S88,  Ft.  VII,  f,  f-ff.  8chp.,  PaleonU  Veget.,  Ill, 
P.SI4. 

Frond  hi  or  tripinnate;  pinncB  linear-lanctolate;  pin- 
niiles  operi^  either  cyclopterids^  large^  sessile^  deeply  cor- 
dcLie-auricvZcUe ;  or  of  middle  size^  distant^  lanceolate^  oh- 
tusely  acuminate^  sub-trvncate^  or  abruptly  rounded  at  base^ 
to  Or  short  enlarged  petiole ;  or^  as  tertiary  leaflets^  small 
obhyng-obtuse ;  midrib  basilar  or  none;  veins  dichotom- 
ous  arid  JUxbeUate  from  tlie  base^  arched  towards  the  bor- 
ders^ irregularly  undulating^  and  forming^  by  contact  of 
the  flexures^  rhomboid-oval  reticulations. 

The  specimens  figured  represent  the  three  more  distinct 

forms  of  this  specie,  relating  it,  as  said  above,  to  species  of  * 

Neuropteris  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  reticulation 

resulting  from  the  undulation  of  the  veins.     F.  10  is  a 

Cyclcpteris  with  a  deeply  cordate-auricled  base,  indicating 

its  attachment  either  to  a  primary  rachis  or  to  the  point 

of  division  of  the  pinnse.     F.  9  has  leaflets  four  and  a  half 

centinieters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at  the 

truncate  or  rounded  base,  similar  to  those  of  Neuropteris 

termicularis  and  other  species.     They  are  only  more  dis- 

tinctly  scythe-shaped.     This  character  seen  upon  the  pin- 

Bales  of  other  species  of  Dictyopteris  is  not  marked  on 

those  of   the    tertiary  pinna,   f.   8,   whose  oblong-obtuse 

JeaSets  a  Jittle  longer  than  one  centimeter,  are  slightly  con- 

ted   i^    ^^®    middle,  resembling  those  of  Neuropteris 

10  T. 
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tenui folia.  The  reticulation  is  formed  by  contact  or  merely 
by  the  approach  of  the  flexures  of  the  undulating  veins, 
which  become  free  and  separated  towards  the  borders. 

As  remarked  in  the  first  description  of  this  species,  Geol. 
Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  the  epidermis  or  the  substance  of  the 
pinnules  has  become,  by  maceration,  easily  separable  from 
the  stone  in  thin  lamellae.  Whole  pinnules  have  been  ob- 
tained in  that  way,  without  any  earthy  substance  adhering 
to  them  and  half  pellucid,  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
veins  clearly  exposed  by  microscopical  examination.  An 
enlarged  representation  of  the  venation  as  seen  through  the 
microscope,  PI.  VIII,  f.  6,  1.  c.  could  not  be  given  on  our 
plate  from  want  of  space.  The  peculiar  red  color  of  the 
epidermis  and  its  easy  separation  from  the  stone,  in  all  the 
specimens  obtained,  prove  their  reference  to  the  same 
species.  They  were  moreover  all  cut  from  the  same  block 
of  shale. 

-Saft/Yai— Murphysborough,  111.,  low  coal. 

DiCTYOPTEius  OBLIQUA,  Buub^y,^  PL  XXIII^  Figs.  ^-6. 

Bunb'y.f  Coal  Form,  of  Cape  Breton,  Quart.  Journ.,  Ill,  p.  4gT,  JPl. 
JCXIIgf.  £.  Leaqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1858,  p.  861  (ezcl.  PI.  VIII,  /.  6). 
GeoL  Bept.  of  Arka.,p.  SIS,  PL  V,f.  10.    8chp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  l,p.  618. 

Frond  b i-p Innate ;  pinncB  linear  ;  pinnules  linear  or  ob- 
long-obtuse^  more  or  less  distinctly  scythe- shaped^  sub- 
cordate  at  base;  veins  closely  reticulate. 

The  pinnules  of  this  species,  attached  to  a  narrow  rachis 
by  the  base  of  the  costa  only,  are  very  deciduous  and  gen- 
erally found  scattered  and  free  from  the  rachis,  though 
sometimes  extremely  numerous.  The  leaflets,  one  to  two 
centimeters  long,  six  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  are  a  little 
more  prolonged  on  one  side  of  the  base,  according  to  their 
direction.  For  though  generally  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis, 
they  incline  either  upwards  or  downwards  and  the  enlarg- 
ing of  the  base  of  the  leaflets  is  opposite  to  that  inclination, 
as  seen  on  the  branch  f .  6.  The  leaflets  vary  in  size  merely, 
and  this,  even  comparatively  little ;  for  the  smallest  I  have 
seen,  figured  in  Arks.  Rept.,  1.  c,  is  one  centimeter  long 
and  half  as  broad.     The  reticulation  of  the  veins  is  always 
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dosfeand.  dListinct ;  thecosta,  distinct  to  above  the  middle,  is 
lotmefli  lay  the  prolongation  an(J  close  apposition  of  the 
\»ae  ol  tYie  lateral  veins,  as  seen  f.  5. 

Ill  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  I  referred  to  this  species  and 
ttiere  figured,  PI.  VIII,  f.  6,  a  fragment  which  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  it.  The  venation  is  somewhat  similar  or 
n»ticulate  by  tlie  undulation  of  the  veins ;  but  as  I  have 
observed  the  same  character  in  leaflets  of  species  of  Odon- 
lopteris  and  Neuropteris^  I  now  consider  this  fragment 
referable  to  O.  ScJtlotheimiL 

Halyitat — ^The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures  from 
the  sub-conglomerate  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  middle  coal, 
the  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Clairsville  veins.  It  is  also  present 
through  the  whole  area  of  the  coal  fields.  Abounds  at 
Trevorton  where  I  have  found  a  stratum  of  shale  so  thickly 
intermixed  with  leaflets  of  this  species  that  it  appeared  as 
merely  composed  of  them ;  also  at  the  Salem  vein,  near 
Pottsville.  Rare  in  the  sub-conglomerate  coal  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  more  abundant  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek.  111. ; 
in  the  shale  of  Cannelton,  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  at 
Clinton,  Mo. ;  also  in  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island,  etc. 

Ferxs  of  uncertain  relation. 

In  this  group  I  place  the  genera  Megalopteris^  Daws.,  re- 
lated to  Neuropteris  by  the  nervation  and  to  Alethopteris 
by  the  position  of  the  leaflets,  decurring  on  the  rachis ; 
Taniopteris^  Brgt.,  which  is  diversely  considered  by  the 
authors  in  regard  to  place  and  affinity ;  Neriopteris^  Newb'  y ; 
Danctites^  Goepp. ;  OrthogoniopteriSy  Andrews,  and  Pro- 
tohlechnum^  Lesqx.,  whose  relation  to  the  two  first  of  the 
above  genera  is  considered  in  the  descriptions.  I  place  in 
this  group  also  a  remarkable  leaf,  Idiophyllum^  related  by 
its  general  character  to  Phlebopteris  {Dictyophyllitm)  Nil- 
ionij  Brgt.,  and  by  its  peculiar  nervation  to  Dictyopteris. 

Meoalopteris,  Daws. 

Prtynds  very  large^  simply  pinnate  ;  ultimate  pinnae  {or 
pinnvles)  oblique^  svhlinear  or  lanceolate^  entire^  the  lower 
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side  hrooMy  decurrent  on  the  racJiis^  which  thus  becomes 
alate^  the  upper  narrowed  in  a  cu7ve,  coiijluenl;  midrib 
thick;  canuliculate  on  the  upper  surface^  half  cylindrical 
on  the  lower y  gradually  narrowed  but  distinct  to  the  apex 
of  the  leaves ;  veins  open^  emerging  from  the  rachis  in  a 
more  open  angle  of  divergence^  curving  upwards  in  reach- 
ing the  borders^  close,  dichotomous. 

Except  for  the  characters  of  the  venation,  this  genus  is 
not  separable  from  Danceopsis,  Heer.  The  veins  are  more 
oblique,  much  thinner,  dichotomous,  generally  forking  once 
near  the  base,  and  one  of  the  branches  or  both  forking 
again  near  the  border. 

Megalopteris  SouTHWELLir,  Sp.  nov.,  PL  XXIV,  Mg,  1. 

Frond  very  large;  rachis  half  round;  pinnules  linear 
or  oblong,  abruptly  rounded  to  a  short  acumen;  costa  very 
thicJc,  continuous,  veins  open,  curved  down  in  joining  the 
rachis  and  inclined  upwards  towards  the  borders,  dicJio- 
torfious,  thin,  close^  distinct. 

This  species  is  indeed  a  magnificent  one,  by  the  size  of 
the  pinnae  of  which  a  small  fragment  only  could  be  figured. 
The  sketch  of  jmrt  of  one  of  the  largest,  made  in  place  by 
Mr.  Southwell,  who  discovered  the  remains,  is  eleven  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad,  about  in  the  middle,  with  a  half 
round  costa,  twelve  millimeters  thick.  Another  sketch  of 
the  terminal  portion  of  a  pinna  shows  the  upper  leaflets 
seventeen  centimeters  long  from  the  base  of  the  midrib  to 
the  apex  and  only  three  centimeters  broad.  According  to 
this,  and  by  comparison,  the  largest  leaflets  should  have 
measured  fifty  to  sixty  centimeters  in  length.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  notwithstanding  active  researches  this  plant 
could  be  obtained  only  in  fragments.  The  upper  pinnae 
are  disposed  about  like  those  of  f.  2,  the  main  rachis  be- 
coming gradually  narrower,  passing  up  to  the  apex  of  a 
terminal  pinnule  of  same  form  and  size  as  the  lateral  ones. 
The  lateral  veins  are  gradually  in  a  more  open  angle  of 
divergence  to  the  rachis,  in  descending  towards  the  base 
of  the  leaflets,  and  thus  are  nearly  in  right  angle  upon  the 
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AecTxrreiit  \>ase  ^rhich  tapers  downwards  to  the  point  of 
couwection  vritli  the  upper  border  of  the  inferior  pinnule, 
\o\Ti\Tig  \t  quite  near  the  rachis. 

Habitat — Lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  sub-conglom- 
emtJb,  near  Port  Byron,  111.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Southwell. 

A 

Mkgalopteris  Hartii,  Andrews. 

OtoL  BepU  of  Ohio,  Faleonl.,  II,  p.  416,  PL  XLVI,f,  2. 

Ultimate  pinncB  oMei^nate^  oblique^  linear -lanceoldte^  ob- 
ttise^  broadly  decurrent;  medial  nerteflat^  dissolved  below 
the  apex;  veins  nuiaerous  and  fine^  in  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence,  dichotomous,  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

From  the  former  species  this  one  evidently  differs  by  the 
obtuse  leaflets,  the  flat  midrib  and  the  lateral  veins  in  a 
more  acute  angle  of  divergence.  The  average  size  of  the 
pinnules  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  wide  and  ten  centi- 
meters long ;  the  terminal  leaflet  is  shorter  and  narrower. 
The  author  describes  the  margin  of  this  species  as  some 
times  distantly  and  irregularly  crenate.  This  is  probably 
a  casual  appearance  caused  by  laceration  or  maceration  of 
the  borders  as  in  all  the  species  known  until  now  the  mar- 
gins  are  positively  entire.      . 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures  near  Rushville,  Ohio. 
Discovered  by  the  author,  with  all  the  other  specimens  de- 
scribed from  that  locality. 

Megalopteris  minima,  Andrews. 

GeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paltont.,  II, p,  4I6,  PL  XLVIII,/.  l-S. 

Pinnules  smaller^  lanceolate,  obtusely  acuminate ;  veins 
more  open  and  less  numerous. 

Except  that  the  size  of  the  fronds  and  pinnae  is  smaller, 
the  species  has  about  the  same  characters  as  the  former ; 
the  veins  are  only  more  open,  more  distant  and  distinct. 

Habitai — Same  as  the  former. 

Megalopteris  ovata,  Andrews. 

GeoL  Kept,  of  Ohio,  PaUonL,  II,  p.  417,  PI.  XL  VII,  /.  i,  9. 

Pinnules  sJiort^  ovate j   or  broadly  lanceolate^  obtuse; 
venation  same  as  in  the  former  species. 
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The  pinnules  are  broader  and  comparatively  shorter.  It 
is  the  essential  difference  which  separates  this  form  from  M. 
minima.  The  author  remarks  that  in  the  decurrent  1am- 
insB,  the  veins  become  more  open  and  nearly  in  right  angle 
to  the  rachis.  This  character  is  observable  upon  all  the 
♦species  of  this  genus.  It  results  from  the  deviation  of  the 
decurring  borders  from  the  normal  line.  In  unequilateral 
pinnae,  as  in  those  of  M.  abhremata^  the  angle  of  divergence 
1%  different  upon  each  side  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former  species. 


6> 


Megalopteris  fasciculata,  Sp,  nov.^  PL  XXI V^  Fig, 

Pinnules  comparatively  small^  lanceolate^  equally  nar- 
rowed  to  the  acum^inate point  and  to  the  decurring  base; 
midrib  narrow^  continuous;  lateral  veins  on  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence^  distinctly  curved  upwards  in  reaching  the 
borders^  more  distant  and  thicker  than  in  M,  Souihwellli, 

This  fine  fragment  appears  to  represent  a  young  frond 
preserved  in  its  integrity.  The  lower  pinnules  are  like  fas- 
ciculate, or  two  or  three-lobed  by  forking  of  the  medial 
nerve  at  their  base,  a  division  very  similar  to  that  of  Neu- 
ropteris  fasciculata^  f.  6,  of  the  same  plate.  These  lower 
pinnules  are  not  decurrent,  but  the  rachis  becomes  winged, 
and  its  borders  veined  lengthwise  by  parallel  fascicles  of 
vessels  derived  from  the  central  axis,  as  in  the  basilar  stalks 
of  some  fronds. 

This  species  differs  already  from  M,  Southwellii  by  the 
venation ;  for  according  to  the  remarks  of  the  discoverer, 
the  veins  in  this  last  species  become  more  distant  propor- 
tionally to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  greater  distance 
of  the  veins  on  small  pinnules,  like  those  of  this  Fern,  should 
already  authorize  a  specific  separation.  But  there  is  also  a 
marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pinnules  and  in  their 
form ;  for  in  this  species,  the  leaflets  are  truly  lanceolate, 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  sharp  and  long  acumen,  while  in 
M.  Southwellii^  the  pinnules  are  linear,  narrowed  in  round- 
ing to  a  very  short  point. 
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Habitai — Liower  beds  of  the  coal  measures  of  Ills.,  Mr. 
1.  H.  Soutliwell. 

Mkoalopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov.  PL  XXI V^  Fig,  3. 

PinncB  ovatCj  rapidly  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  apeXy 
broadly  decurrent ;  midrib  narrow;  veins  thin^  close^  dich- 
otcmoiLS  and  distinct. 

Comparing  also  this  species  with  M.  SoidhwelUi^  it  differs 
by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pinnules,  which,  much  shorter, 
are  ovate,  narrowed  to  a  short  acumen.  The  midrib  is  nar- 
rower ;  the  venation  is  of  the  same  character. 

Habitat — With  the  former. 

Megalopteris  lata,  Andrews 

OtoL  Bepi,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  IT,  p.  417,  PL  XLVII,  /.  S^  Sa, 

Pinnules  large,  sometimes  bifurcate  above  the  middle  by 
the  splitting  of  tfte  medial  n^rve^  veins  less  curved  than  in 
the  farmer  species. 

The  author,  comparing  this  form  to  M.  Dawsoni^  Hart, 
Acad.  Geol.,  2rf,  Ed.,  p.  650,  remarks  that  it  differs  by  the 
snrface  not  rugose,  the  veins  less  divided  and  less  curved. 

In  the  number  of  species  described  above  we  have,  it 
seems,  two  peculiar  types,  especially  differing  by  the  size 
of  the  midrib.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  specimen^ 
obtained  from  Illinois  represent  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaflets,  with  a  half  round  large  costa,  while  those  obtained 
in  Ohio  show  the  upper  surface  with  the  medial  nerve  flat- 
tened. Of  M.  Dawsoni^  Hart,  the  author,  says  that  the 
midrib  is  thick,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  split  up 
obliquely  to  the  racliis.  From  the  figures,  however,  the 
midrib  is  very  thin,  indeed  not  marked  at  all.  The  general 
characters  of  the  species  described  either  by  Prof.  Andrews, 
from  Ohio  specimens,  or  by  myself,  from  fragments  received 
from  Mr.  Southwell,  appear  remarkably  similar  in  each 
peculiar  group.  Adding  this  to  the  uncertainty  about  the 
exact  conformation  of  the  midrib,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
suppose  that  we  have  here  only  two  species,  represented 
each  by  the  specimens  of  the  two  localities,  the  fmgments 
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under  divers  forms  and  size,  being  referable  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  plants ;  some  to  old  fully  unfolded  fronds ; 
others  to  young  and  basilar  ones. 

Though  it  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  specification  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  is  certain  that  they  pertain  to  a  group  of  ferns 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  repre- 
sents this  family  by  plants  as  remarkable  by  their  magni- 
tude as  by  the  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  tlieir  forms.  No 
types  in  the  successive  developments  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  Ferns  of  the  coal  seem  comparable  to  that  of  the  Lesleya 
and  the  Megalopteris, 

Megalopteris  ?  MARGiNATA,  8p.  TWO.  PI.  XXIV^  Fig.  4, 

Pinnules  fasciculate  at  the  top  of  the  fronds^  lanceo- 
late  J  acuminate,  gradually  narrowed  downward;  borders 
rq/lexed;  medial  Tierve  narrow^  hut  thick  and  distinct^ 
^recurrent;  veins  oblique^  distant^  forking  twice,  moder- 
ately curved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

The  only  specimen  received  of  this  species  is  figured.  It 
represents  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna  or  of  a  frond  with 
four  pinnules,  whose  base  is  destroyed.  They  occupy  the 
same  position  as  those  of  f.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  and  from 
their  direction  towards  a  common  axis,  they  appear  to  be 
joined  to  the  rachis,  like  the  divisions  of  the  fronds  of 
Megalopteris  ;  for  the  shape  of  these  leaflets  and  the  vena- 
tion are  also  of  analogous  character.  The  pinnules,  larger 
above  the  middle,  are  naiTOwed  to  a  short,  slightly  trun- 
cate acumen,  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  a  thick  costa  be- 
yond the  borders,  which,  reflexed  as  they  are,  do  not  en- 
tirely cover  its  top.  The  duplication  of  the  borders  is  much 
like  the  marginal  folding,  covering  the  fructifications  of 
some  Ferns  of  our  time — Pteris,  Pellcea,  etc.  It  is,  however, 
more  regular,  and  though  the  doubled  borders  can  be  sep- 
arated in  fragments,  they  do  not  seem  to  cover  any  fruiting 
organs ;  at  least,  close  and  repeated  examinations  have  failed 
to  show  under  them  any  trace  of  sporanges,  but  merely 
fragments  of  a  very  thin  pellucid,  narrow  membrane.  The 
mai^ginal  mode  of  fructification,  if  positively  ascertained, 
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would  refer  these  Ferns  to  Alethopteris^  a  genus  to  which 
Megalcpter i^  is  related  also  by  the  deciimng  base  of  the 
pinnnles,  forming  prolonged  wings  along  the  mchis. 

The  substance  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  is  compara- 
tively thick ;  the  veins  distant,  more  oblique  still  than  in 
M.  faseieulata ;  the  pinnules  are  also  shorter  and  broader. 
However,  the  facies  of  the  remains  representing  these  two 
fonns  is  so  much  alike,  that,  if  any  trace  of  fructifications 
had  been  observed,  I  should  have  considered  the  fragments 
as  referable  to  the  same  species,  for  there  is  often  an  ap- 
preciable dijfference  in  the  characters,  venation,  sub-divis- 
ions of  the  pinnules,  etc.,  between  the  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  of  the  same  kind  of  Ferns. 

Habitat — Lower  carboniferous  near  Port  Byron,  111.  Mr. 
Southwell. 

T^NioPTERis,  Brgt. 

Fronds  simple^  large,  linear;  medial  nerve  {racJiis) 
conallcvZaie^  strong ;  veins  open^  or  in  right  angle^  iJtin, 
forking  a  little  above  the  base  or  more  generally  simple, 
parallel,  sometimes  joined  to  a  marginal  n^rve ;  fructifi- 
cations unknovm. 

The  species  formerly  admitted  in  this  genus  by  authors 
are  distributed  now,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  600,  in  the 
Genera  Tceniopteris,  for  species  of  the  Permian  and  Permo- 
Carbonif erous ;  Angiopteridium,  Schp.,  for  those  of  the 
Jurassic,  mostly  of  East  India ;  Marattiopsis,  Schp.,  for 
one  only,  tertiary;  Oleandridium,  Schp.,  for  triasic  and 
tertiary  species;  MacrotcBniopieris,  for  those  of  the  Lias 
and  Oolithe,  some  of  them  also  Australian  and  East  In- 
dian ;  and  Danceopsis,  Heer,  for  two  Triassic  plants.  From 
this  it  appears  that  no  species  of  Tceniopteris  has  been 
found  until  now  in  the  true  carboniferous  measures,  or  be- 
low the  New-red  (Permo-Carbonif erous.) 

Tjeniopteris  Smitiiii,  Lesqx,,  PL  XXV.  Fig.  7. 

Oeoi.  Mept.  of  Ala.,  1875, p.  78  {mentioned). 

Fronds  simple^  large^  linear ;  midrib  broody  canalicU' 
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late  in  the  middle^  fiat  on  the  borders ;  veins  in  right 
angle^  very  thin  and  close,  distinct,  parallel,  mostly  simple. 

A  line  and  remarkable  species  known  only  by  the  frag- 
ment figured.  The  width  of  the  leaf,  nearly  five  centime- 
ters broad,  indicates  its  length  at  fifteen  centimeters.  The 
fragment  is  nearly  linear,  a  little  more  enlarged  toward  the 
lower  part;  the  borders  ai'e  perfectly  entire,  slightly  inflated 
as  by  a  marginal  nerve,  lacerated  only  by  maceration  and 
erosion  ;  the  substance  is  thin.  The  veins  are  in  right  angle 
to  the  broad  midrib  or  rachis,  mostly  simple,  rarely  forking 
once  near  the  base,  three  to  four  per  millimeter,  contiguous, 
scarcely  varying  in  their  horizontal  direction  from  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  border. 

7\  multinervis,  Weiss.,  {T.  carbonaria,  Schp.),  has  some 
affinity  to  this  Fern.  The  veins  of  the  European  species 
are  more  distant,  distinctly  curved  down  to  the  rachis,  more 
divided,  and  the  costa  or  rachis  not  channeled. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  measures  of  Alabama.  Lo- 
cality not  indicated.  The  specimens  sent  for  determination 
by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith  were  without  labels.  But  except 
a  few  fragments  of  Lepidodendron  from  the  Anthracite  of 
Wilkesbarre,  all  the  othei-s  were  positively  from  the  Ala- 
bama coal  fields.  The  stone  whereupon  this  leaf  is  pre- 
served is  of  the  same  nature  and  compound  as  that  of  a 
number  of  other  specimens  from  Helena  coal  mines. 

Neuioptehis,  NewVy. 

Geol.  RepL  of  Ohio,  FaleonL,  I,  p.  S7S, 

Frond  pianaie  or  bi-pinnate ;  rachis  strong,  punctate; 
pinnules  lanceolate,  simple,  entire;  medial  nerve  strong, 
extending  from  base  to  summit;  secondary  veins  given  off 
at  an  acute  angle,  numerous,  simple  or  forked  at  the  base, 
parallel,  equal ;  fructifications  marginal. 

Neiuopteris  lanceolata,  Neicby, 

Gtol.  Bept.  of  Ohio,  I, p.  S81,  PI.  XLV,f.  IS. 

Frond  pinnate  or  M-p  innate;  pinnules  diverging  from 
the  rachis  at  an  acute  angle,  lanceolate,  acute,  roimded  to 
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the  point  of  attcicJiment^  sessile  or  short  petioled;  7nidrib 
stranffj  straig7it,  percurrent;  veins  coming  out  from  the 
Tocki^  at  an  acvie  angle  of  divergence^  slightly  curved  at 
the  ba^e,  crowded^  simple  or  forked  near  the  base,  parallel 
and  equal, 

TJie  author  says  of  this  species,  that  it  is,  by  some  of  its 
characters,  similar  to  Phyllopteris  antiqua^  Daws.  Acad. 
Geol.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  484,  f.  166  E,  diflfering  by  the  nervation 
which  in  the  Ohio  species  has  an  equal  degree  of  affinity 
to  Alethopteris  and  Tceiiiopteris.  Comparing  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinnules,  as  iigured  by  the  author,  to  the  frag- 
ment of  Atl.,  PI.  XXIV,  f.  4,  the  similarity  of  shape  is 
striking  ;  the  flexure  of  the  borders  is  the  same,  the  leaflets 
are  only  more  distinctly  acuminate  in  this  last  figure.  The 
affinity  is  eliminated  by  the  great  difference  in  the  venation 
which  in  our  plant  is  of  the  Megalopteris  type,  while  from 
the  figure  of  Dr.  Newberry,  the  veins  are  straight,  simple, 
though  slightly  oblique  and  parallel.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  enlarging  f.  3,  does  not  correctly  represent  the  vena- 
tion, the  veins  being  forked  at  the  base  and  somewhat  curved 
at  their  point  of  junction  to  the  rachis.  Even  with  this  cor- 
rection, the  venation  of  both  species  seems  of  a  different 
character ;  for  indeed,  that  of  Megalopteris  fasciculata  is 
positively  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  other  described  forms 
of  the  genus,  while  Dr.  Newberry  compares  the  venation 
of  his  species  to  that  of  Tceniopteris.  As  the  base  and  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  leaflets  of  M,  fascicvlala  is  not  known, 
a  definite  comparison  of  these  two  plants  cannot  be  made. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures.  Coal  No.  1,  of  Sum- 
mit Co.,  Ohio.     Discovered  by  the  author. 

• 

Orthogoniopteris,  Andrews. 

Geol.  JRept,  of  OhiOf  Faleont.^  JI^  p.  4I8, 

Frond  s-imply  pinnate  /  pinnules  alternate^  lanceolate 
or  oblong-linear,  rounded  and  tapering  to  an  acute  pointy 
enlarged  and  decurrent  on  the  lower  side  to  an  auricle 
rounded  in  the  upper  part  in  joining  the  lamina  a  little 
above  Us  point  of  attachment  to  the  rachis  ;  medial  nerve 
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thick^  ascending  to  the  apex ;  nervvles  fine  and  numerous^ 
uniform^  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib^  demurring  to  it  at  the 
point  of  attachvfierd^  forking  once  near  the  base. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  author,  this  genus  is  allied  to 
TcBiiiopteris^  Brgt.,  Angiopteridum^  Schp.,  and  Neriop- 
teris^  Newb'y,  having  more  the  character  of  Dancea  than 
any  of  the  Pecopterids  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  how- 
ever allied  to  Alethopteris  by  tlie  decurrent  base  of  the 
leaflets. 

« 

OuTiioGONioPTERis  CLARA,  Andrcws. 

Oeol.  Rept,  of  OhiOf  PaleonL,  llfP,  419,  PL  L,/.  i,  la* 

Specific  characters  same  as  those  of  the  genus. 

This  line  Fern  is  represented  by  two  fragments  of  a  same 
pinna  thirty-seven  centimeters  long,  linear  obtuse  in  outline. 
The  pinnules  diverging  from  the  rachis  at  an  angle  of  26°,  are 
nine  to  eleven  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  wide,  par- 
allel, close,  imbricated  on  the  borders,  linear  to  near  the 
fop  whei*e  they  taper  in  a  curve  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
point ;  borders  undulate  or  slightly  revolute ;  nervation  of 
the  genus. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  Coal  measures  in  Perry  county, 
near  Rushville,  Ohio. 

Orthogoniopteris  Gilbkrti,  Andrews. 

'     OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  4gO,  M.  L,  /.  9. 

OharaxAer  of  genus. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  by  a  relatively  stronger  rachis, 
the  pinnsB  of  a  thicker  substance,  shorter,  lanceolate,  more 
distant ;  the  medial  nerve  not  as  thick  and  the  veins  fine, 
closer,  less  carved  toward  the  margin  which  is  somewhat 
thickened.  The  pinnules  are  about  six  centimeters  long, 
fifteen  millimeters  broad. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

DanuEITES,  Goepp. 

Fronds  pinnate;  secondary  veins  coming  out  in  rigid 
angle  from  the  primary  straight  nerve^  simple  or  dicho- 
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tcmous  ;  sporanges  on  the  lower  side  of  tlie  lamina^  placed 
m  TOWS  fromfi  the  medial  nerve  to  near  the  borders  along 
the  lateral  veins,  oval  or  linear,  exannulate. 

From  the  definition  of  the  genus  as  admitted  by  Schira- 
per,  the  fronds  of  the  Danceites  are  merely  pinnate,  as  they 
are  also  in  all  the  living  species  of  Dancea.  Goeppert  how- 
ever, Syst.,  p.  380,  PI.  XIX,  f.  4,  6,  describes  as  Danceites 
OrSplenioides,  a  species  whose  frond  is  at  least  bi-pinnate 
and  whose  sub-divisions  are  evidently  Pecopterid  This 
species,  by  its  fructifications,  does  not  appear  related  to 
Dancea,  the  sporanges  being  merely  oval,  placed  near  the 
midrib,  and  not  distinctly  in  continuous  rows  as  they  are  in 
living  Ferns  of  the  genus.  Danceites  Schlotheimii,  Deb.  and 
Ett.,  Acrob.  d.  Keide.,  p.  22,  PI.  Ill,  f.  1,  a  Cretaceous 
plant,  has  a  marked  i-elation  to  species  of  Dancea  by  its 
simply  pinnate  fronds,  its  fructification  and  the  venation, 
and  D.  firmus,  Heer.,  Fl.  Arct.,  I,  p.  81,  PI.  XLIV,  f.  20- 
22,  also  Cretaceous,  has  its  fronds  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate  and 
its  fructifications  marked  by  a  group  of  oval  sporanges  in 
jaxta])osition  to  the  midrib.  In  two  of  the  Danceites, 
therefore,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  spo- 
ranges and  also  in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds  from  the  gen- 
eral type  as  known  from  living  Ferns.  Considering  that 
the  species  described  here,  has  by  its  fructification  a  re- 
markable concordance  of  character  with  those  of  the  species 
of  Dancea  of  our  time,  its  placement  into  this  genus  seems 
legitimate,  though  the  frond  is  at  least  tripinnate,  not  sim- 
ple. By  this  character  and  by  the  venation  this  plant  is  re- 
lated to  Callipteridium  or  to  Alethopteris, 

Danjeites  E^fERSoNi,  Sp.  nov,,  PL  XXVIII,  Fig,  IS, 

Frond  very  large,  tripinnate;  primary  pinnce  lanceo- 
late; secondary  divisions  linear-lanceolate,  variable  in 
length  becoming  gradually  shorter  toward  the  apex;  pin- 
nules oblong,  very  obtuse,  connate  near  the  base,  the  upper 
ones  to  the  middle,  in  joining  the  terminal  ovate  obtuse 
leci/lel;  midrib  thick,  abruptly  effaced  near  the  apex;  veins 
slightly  oblique,  simple  err  forking  once,  strong  and  close; 
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fructifications  in  linear  series  of  sporanges  passing  in 
an  upward  curve  from  the  midrib  t-o  the  entire  borders. 

The  substance  of  this  Fern  is  coriaceous;  the  surface  is  a 
thick  epidermis,  covering  and  partly  obliterating  the  vena- 
tion which  is  distinctly  seen  only  where  this  epidermis  is 
erased.  The  general  facies  of  the  plant  is  that  of  an  Ale- 
thopteris.  Indeed  by  the  division  and  forms  of  the  leaf- 
lets, it  has  the  greatest  affinity  to  A.  Serlii  and  to  Callip- 
teridium  Sullivaniii.  F.  2  is  part  of  a  large  specimen, 
thirty  centimeters  long,  with  broad  rachis,  one  centimeter  , 
at  the  base,  bearing  alternate,  sub-linear  pinnae,  the  lower 
ones  fertile,  longest  in  the  middle,  eight  centimeters,  grad- 
ually shorter  downwards,  the  upper  ones  sterile  also  grad- 
ually  shorter,  becoming  simple  pinnules  towards  the  apex 
as  in  all  the  species  of  Alethopterids.  The  specimen  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  lower  side  of  the  pinn«e,  deeply  im- 
pressed into  the  stone,  the  fructifications  being  partly  left 
attached  to  the  matter  in  continuous,  linear,  somewhat 
broad  rows  of  sporanges,  covered  by  the  thick  epidermis, 
which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  stone  marked  as  f.  2a. 
The  intervals  between  the  pointed  lines  separate  the  series 
of  agglomerated  sporanges,  distinct  on  th^  borders  of  the 
linear  zones  by  points  or  small  indentations,  as  seen  on  the 
pinnules  of  the  left  side  of  f.  2a.  The  form  of  the  pinnules 
is  the  same  in  the  fertile  as  in  the  sterile  pinn«e ;  they  are 
oblong,  very  entire,  obtuse,  variable  in  length  and  width, 
according  to  their  position,  the  largest  one  in  f .  1,  being  two 
centimeters  near  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  gradually  shorter  to 
eight  millimeters  under  the  terminal  leaflets.  The  veins  are 
thick,  pai-allel  and  very  close,  as  joined  to  each  other  along 
the  borders,  simple  or  forking  near  the  base ;  no  trace  of 
veins  is  discernible  upon  the  fertile  leaflets. 

Habitat — Shale  above  the  Coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  equiva- 
lent of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  Communicated  in  numerous 
specimens  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson  of  that  place. 
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DAXiEiTES  MACROPHYLLus,  (JVewb'y,)  Lesqx.^  PL  XXVj 

Figs.  4,-6. 

Alethopteris  maeroph^/Ua,  Newb'y,  OeoL  RepU  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  I,  p, 
S83,  Ft.  XL  VIII,  /.  S,  8a. 

Frond  pinnate  ;  pinnce  or  pinnules  sublineai\  narrowed 
into  a  deltoid  sUgJitly  obtuse  apex;  borders  undulate  or 
irregularly  scalloped;  base  obliquely  deeply  cordate; 
medial  nerve  straight;  lateral  veins  in  right  angle  to  the 
casta,  scarcely  curved  downward  in  reaching  it,  crowded 
and  numerous^  very  fine,  simple  or  f<yrking  once. 

This  definition  is  that  of  Dr.  Newberry,  with  scarcely  any 
modifications,  and  agrees  so  well  with  the  characters  of  the 
fragments  represented  in  our  plate  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  identity,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Ohio  leaves 
are  slightly  reflexed  on  the  borders,  while  they  are  flat  in 
ours.  The  veins  are  so  fine,  so  exactly  in  right  angle  to 
the  midrib,  and  so  little  divided,  that  at  first  sight  the  plant 
seems  referable  to  Tceniopteris,  But  in  this  genus,  the 
fronds  or  pinnae  are  simple,  w^hile  the  shape  of  the  base  of 
the  pinnules  indicates  those  of  this  species  as  evidently 
pinnate.  Its  relation  to  the  AletJiopterids  is  contradicted 
hy  the  unequal,  deeply  cordate  base  of  the  leaflets,  a  char- 
acter which  is  not  seen  in  any  of  the  pinnules  of  this  group ; 
and  also  by  the  large  size  of  the  leaves  and  their  nervation, 
the  fragments  indicating  ultimate  pinnae  ten  to  twelve  cent- 
imeters long,  and  two  to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad. 
Their  lamina  is  irregularly  scalloped  or  cut  on  the  borders, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Tceniopteris.  By  the  large 
size  of  the  leaflets,  and  by  their  venation,  this  fossil  Fern 
is  related  to  Dancea.  Some  species  of  this  genus  bear  sim- 
ple pinnae,  prolonged  at  the  base  into  an  obtuse  auricle,  as 
in  the  fragment,  Atl.,  f.  4. 

-Hoi^Ya^— Youngs  town  low  coal,  No.  1  of  the  Ohio  Geol. 
Rept^ ;  same  horizon  as  Talmadge,  the  locality  where  Dr. 
Jfewberry  obtained  his  specimens, 

Idiophyllum,  Lesqx. 
Leaves  small,  round,  or  broadly  obovaie;  medial  nerve 
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thicks  gradually  narrowed  and  effacing  la  joining  the 
borders  ;  lateral  secondary  veins  sub-opposite^  thicJc^  pass- 
ing in  an  inside  curve  towards  the  borders,  gradvMly  ef- 
faced in  thereticulation  ;  venules  more  or  less  continuous; 
sometimes  crossing  each  other  in  contrary  directions,  and 
forming,  by  intersections,  regularly  quadraie  or  rhom- 
boidal  meshes. 

The  leaf,  the  only  one  for  which  the  genus  is  established, 
is,  by  its  peculiar  areolation,  related  to  Dictyophyllum, 
LI.  &  Hutt.,  and  might  be  described  under  this  name,  but 
for  the  pinnate  character  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  specie  re- 
ferred to  this  last  division.  The  English  authors  remark 
that  the  name  Dictyophyllum,  may  be  advantage-ously 
employed  for  the  description  of  fragments  of  doubtful 
character  referred  to  Ferns,  leaving  that  of  Phyllites  for 
those  positively  dicotyledonous ;  and  that  other  names  may 
be  invented  for  plants  showing  remarkable  peculiarities  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  veins,  etc. 

The  only  fragment  figured  to  which  this  leaf  may  be  com- 
pared, is  that  in  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  PI.  XLII,  f.  3,  which, 
with  f.  2,  named  FJtilUtes,  pertain  to  the  lower  Lias  of 
Hoer,  Scandinavia.  F.  2  is  referred  by  Schimper  to  Dicty- 
ophyllum Nillsoni,  and  is  evidently  part  of  a  pinnate-lobate 
leaf ;  f .  3  is  not  mentioned  or  described  anywhere.  It  shows 
only  one  side,  the  half  of  an  oval  entire  leaf,  with  secondary 
veins  oblique,  parallel,  and  close.  The  strong  nervules, 
about  as  distant  as  the  veins,  are  in  right  angle  and  simple, 
passing  parallel  through  the  areas  between  the  veins,  form- 
ing a  large  quadrate  areolation.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  refer  Sternberg's  plant  to  the  same  generic 
division;  for  the  nervation  is  like  that  of  our  leaf,  and  if  the 
mostly  destroyed  side  had  the  same  character  as  the  pre- 
served part,  the  whole  would  represent  an  oval,  entire  leaf, 
and  the  generic  relation  would  then  be  confirmed. 

Idiopiiyllum  rotundifolium,  PL  XXIII,  Fig.  11, 

Pinnule  nearly  round,  more  enlarged  ai  the  very  obtuse 
nearly  truncate  apex;  borders  entire,  nervatixyn  as  de- 
scribed for  the  genus. 
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The  leaf,  «ittaclied  tx)  a  rachis  by  its  rounded  base,  or  by 
the  thickened  base  of  the  costa,  is  four  centimeters  long, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  upper  part,  where 
it  is  somewliat  shrunk  by  compression  of  the  upper  border 
into  the  stone.    The  characters  of  the  secondary  veins  indi- 
cate it  as  entire  all  around,  the  primary  nerve  becoming  grad- 
dually  thinner  to  near  the  border,  where  it  is  eflfaced,  and 
the  lateral,  i)arallel,  secondary  veins  (four  pairs)  curved  up- 
wards, being  also  gradually  narrowed,  and  effacing  close  to 
the  border  in  the  same  manner  as  the  midrib.     The  tertiary 
divisions  are  real  nervilles,  though,  by  their  direction,  they 
appear  as  branches  of  the  lower  secondary  veins.     They 
are  parallel,  thick,  generally  continuous,  passing  over  the 
secondary  nerves,  or  sometimes  curving  ba^k,  and  re-cross- 
ing  the  areas  in  a  contrary  direction,  thus  composing  regu- 
lar quadrangular,  or  broadly  rhomboidal  meshes,  as  seen 
on  the  left  side  of  the  figure.     The  peculiar  character  of  the 
venation  seems,  therefore,  more  intimately  related  to  that 
of  the  fragments  f.  3,  PL  XLII,  of  St.,  1.  c,  than  to  any  of 
the  species  of  Phlehopteris  or  Dictyophyllum  described  by 
the  authors.     At  first  sight  the  likeness  of  this  fossil  frag- 
ment to  some  dicotyledonous  leaves  is  striking.     None  of 
the  Ferns  of  our  time  have  any  relation  to  it.     The  large 
meshes,  either  simple  or  double  by  the  crossing  of  the 
nervilles,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  intermediate  areolation 
like  that  observed  in  Clathropteris, 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  in  nodules,  lowest  strata  of  the 
middle  coal  measures,  close  upon  the  Millstone  Grit ;  com- 
municated by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  The  preservation  of  this 
leaf,  that  of  species  of  Spirangium^  and  of  a  number  of 
other  vegetable  remains  never  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
Coal  measures  of  this  continent  or  of  Europe,  seem  to  prove 
that  a  large  number  of  the  plants  of  the  Coal  measures,  those 
of  a  thin  substance,  easily  destroyed  by  maceration,  have, 
as  yet,  escaped  research,  and  that  a  limited  portion  only 
of  the  remarkably  rich  flora  of  the  coal  is  known  to  bota- 
nists. 
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Alethopterids. 

To  this  group,  intermediate  between  the  Neuropterids  and 
Pecopterids^  are  referred  the  genera  Lescwropteris^  Callip 
teridium^  Alethopteris  and  Protohlechnum. 

Lescuropteris,  ScJiimp,^  Paleont.  Yeget,  -?,  p.  JfiS, 

Fronds  large^  bij  tripianate ;  rdchis  broad, foliate  ;  pin- 
ncB  pinnatifid^  close,  oblique;  divisions  ovate,  acute,  in- 
dined  outside,  connate  to  the  middle,  decurrent  to  the 
rachis  ;  primary  nerve  thin,  dichotomous  ;  lower  pairs  of 
lateral  veins  emerging  from  the  rachis,  the  other  aUernate- 
ly  from  the  midrib,  forking  twice,  the  upper  forldng  once 
or  simple. 

This  genus,  related  to  Odontopteris  by  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  lateral  veins,  and  to  Neuropteris  by  their  direc- 
tion is,  according  to  Schimper's  remarks,  distinguished  at 
first  sight  from  all  the  Ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  by  its 
peculiar  nervation.  He  compares  the  species  on  which  the 
genus  is  established  to  Odontopteris  alpina,  and  says  that, 
from  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  it  might  be  referred  to 
the  same  division. 

Lescuropteris  Moorii,  Schp,,  PI,  XXVI,  Fig,  1,  la, 

Neuropteris  Moorii^  Lesqx,,  Boston  Joum.,  8,  N,  H,,  v.  FZ,  p.  419. 
Geol,  of  Penn'aj  ISSS,  p.  S60,  pL  XIX, /.  1. 

The  specific  characters  are  those  of  the  genus. 
The  thick  rachis,  obscurely  striate,  is  winged  by  the  in- 
terposition of  half  round  leaflets  between  the  base  of  the 
sessile  decurrent  pinnae,  joined  to  the  rachis  by  the  enlarged 
base  of  the  lower  pinnules,  or  by  small,  irregular  subdivis- 
ions. The  pinnae,  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  are  long, 
ten  to  twelve  centimeters,  nearly  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle,  a  little  narrower  near  the  base,  also 
gradually  narrowing  to  a  terminal  oval,  very  small  leaflet, 
scarcely  two  millimeters  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  broad 
secondary  rachis,  two  millimeters  at  its  base,  is  still  half  as 
thick  near  the  top  of  the  pinnae.  The  scythe-shaped  acute 
pinnules  resemble  those  of  Odontopteris  Brardii;  they  are, 
however,  shorter,  with  a  less  acuminate  apex.    As  in  the 
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last  species,  they  are  also  sometimes  obtuse.  The  epider- 
mis, of  a  reddish  color,  becomes  transparent  when  humected, 
and  the  veins,  then  more  distinct,  look  as  if  traced  in  black. 
This  character,  which  shows  the  membraneous  texture  of 
the  pinnules,  the  alate  rachis  and  the  venation  indicate  close 
relation  of  this  plant  to  Callipteridium, 

Halritat — ^The  locality  indicated  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1.  c,  was  not  precise.  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
whom  I  owe  the  specimen,  had  received  it  without  label. 
He  believed  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  a  bed  of  clay 
overlying  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  at  Irwin  station,  Pa.  I  saw 
later  a  few  fragmentary  specimens,  also  without  labels,  in 
the  cabinet  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews.  Some  months  ago  I 
received,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Emerson,  another  specimen  of  the 
same  size  and  character  as  the  one  figured,  obtained  in  the 
roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  Belmount  county, 
Ohio,  which  is  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal . 

Lescuropteris  adiantites,  Lesqx.^  PI,  XXVI;  Fig.  i. 

Neuropteris  ctdiantiteSf  Lesqx.,  Boston  Journ..,  S,  N,  H,,  v,  VI,  p,  419, 
^?.  0/  J'tnn'aj  p,  860,  Pt,  XX  ,/.  i. 

FroncL  tip  innate ;  primary  pinncB  deltoid  in  outline; 
^^^midan-y  divisions  linear 'lanceolate^  obtuse;  pinnules  or 
Jobes  cf^nTiaie  to  the  middle^  becoming  confluent  upwards 
i^  passing  into  an  oblong  obtuse  terminal  leaflet ;  midrib 
thin;  veins  oblique^  f orJcing  near  the  borders;  rachis  alate, 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  Fern  but  the  fragment  figured. 
The  species  is  distinctly  related  to  L,  Moorii  by  the  decur- 
ring  lower  pinnules,  which  become  attached  to  the  main 
lacMs  ;  but  differs  by  the  very  narrow  rachis  of  the  pinn«e, 
by  the  downward  inclination  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  lateral 
veins,  forking  merely  once.  Except  the  narrow  rachis  the 
affinity  of  the  characters  even  in  the  nervation  is  close, 
as  the  lower  lateral  veins,  sometimes  at  least  are  derived 
from  the  main  rachis  and  the  difference  in  the  forking  of 
the  veins  is,  accountable  to  the  small  size  of  the  half  round 
very  obtuse  and  oblique  pinnules.  The  texture  of  the  leaf- 
lets is  membranaceous,  like  that  of  L,  Moorii^  but  thinner; 
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the  venation  is  distinct  through  the  epidermis,  when  the 
surface  is  humected. 

Habitat — South  Salem  vein,  Pottsville.  The  geological 
horizon  of  this  station  is  probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
former  species. 

Callipteridium,  WeUs. 

Fronds  large^  polypinnate ;  pinnules  attached  to  the 
rachis  by  the  whole  base,  often,  decurrent  and  the  lower  de- 
scending to  the  main  rachis^  connate  or  disjointed  at  the 
base;  primary  nerve  strong,  dissolved  below  the  apex ; 
lateral  veins  oblique,  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders, 
dichotomous,  the  basilar  aita^hed  to  the  rachis. 

Limited  as  it  is  here,  this  genus  admits  species  which,  for- 
merly referred  to  Alethopteris,  have  by  curved  dichotomous 
veins  a  relation  to  Neuropteris,  as  they  have  it  at  the 
same  time  to  Odontopteris  and  to  Alethopteris  by  the  at- 
tachment of  the  pinnules  by  the  whole  base  and  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  basilar  veins  to  the  rachis.  I  refer  to  Ale- 
thopteris the  species  only  with  lateral  veins  nearly  in  right 
angle,  at  least  toward  the  base,  merely  forking  or  simple, 
though  distinctly  related  they  may  be,  by  the  characters  of 
their  fronds,  by  their  shape,  and  by  the  position  and  size  of 
the  leaflets  to  Callipteridium. 

Prof.  Weiss  unites  into  this  Genus  :  CalUpteris  Sulll- 
vantii,  Lesqx. ;  Neuropteris  ovata.  Germ. ;  N  pteroides, 
Goep. ;  Odontopteris  connata,  Roem. ;  Neuropteris  regina, 
RcBm.,  and  Pecopteris  gigas,  Gutb.  Of  these  species,  N 
ovata  is  now  placed  by  Weiss  in  Neuropleridium  a  section 
of  the  Neuropteris,  proposed  by  Schimper,  which  Weiss 
admits  as  a  njew  genus;  Odontopteris  connata,  Roem.,  is 
referable  to  CaUipteris  by  its  nervation ;  the  other  species 
belonging  to  the  Permian  or  New  Red,  have  the  characters 
of  Callipteridium  as  fixed  above. 

Callipteridium  Sullivantii,  Lesqx. 

CaUipteris  Sullivantii,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Joum,  N.  H,  S,,  v.  VI,  p,  4tS. 
GeoL  of  Penn'a,  1S58,  p.  866,  PL  V,  /.  IS.    QeoU  RepU  of  IlL,  II,  p.  44O,  PL 

XXXVIII,  f.l. 

Alethopteris  Sullivantii,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  SOI. 
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Fronds  hi  or  tri-pinncUe}  pinncB  large^  linear -lanceolate  ; 
leaflets  Ungulate^  enlarged  above  the  middle^  very  obtuse^ 
lateral  veins  close^  thiriy  curved^  dichotonious. 

Both  figures  of  this  species  represent  simple  pinnse ;  that 
of  the  Rept.  of  lU.,  1.  c,  is  twenty  centimeters  long,  five 
centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  a  little  narrower  at  the 
base  and  tapering  near  the  top  to  a  small  oval  terminal  pin- 
nule entered  up  to  the  middle  by  the  top  of  the  rachis.  The 
lateral  pinnules  averaging  two  and  a  half  centimeters,  one 
centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  are  narrowed  to  the  point 
of  connection  near  the  rachis,  where  they  are  joined  in  nar- 
row obtuse  sinuses.  The  midrib  is  two  millimeters  thick  at 
the  base,  still  half  as  thick  at  the  point  where  it  is  dissolved, 
a  little  above  the  middle.  The  lateral  veins  numerous,  in 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence  from  the  rachis,  gradually 
curve  towards  the  borders,  having  exactly  the  neuropterid 
character. 

I  have  seen  of  this  species  the  upper  part  of  a  compound 
pinna  with  three  pairs  of  alternate  clos^  secondary  pinnae, 
the  lower  one  two  centimeters  long,  with  short,  obtuse  or 
half  round  broad  pinnules  or  lobes,  eight  millimeters  long 
and  as  broad,  joined  half  their  length.  The  medial  nerve 
is  distinct  in  each  leaflet,  and  has  with  the  lateral  veins  also 
the  same  character  as  in  the  other  fragments  described.  The 
second  pair  of  these  pinnae,  in  ascending,  pass  to  deeply 
undulate  pinnules,  about  four  centimeters  long,  with  the 
rachis  for  its  midrib,  all  the  lateral  veins  emerging  from  it ; 
in  the  third,  the  pinnae  are  entire,  linear-lanceolate  obtuse 
pinnules,  not  even  undulate  on  the  borders.  This  division 
is  normal,  the  same  as  that  of  the  upi)er  part  of  the  pinnae 
of  the  Alethopterids.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  thick, 
coriaceous. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Shamokin,  Penn'a,  just  above 
the  Conglomerate.  Roof  shale  of  Colchester  and  Morris 
coal;  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  111. — Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  has 
sent  specimens  of  it  in  nodules  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  from 
Bear  Clinton,  Mo.  Also  found  at  Cannelton,  Pa.,  with  the 
tie  following. 
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Callipteridium  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov.,  P.  XXVIT, 

Figs.  i-«. 

Fronds  bip innate;  primary  pinn^  lanceolate^  the  lower 
part  hiplnnaiifid^  simply  pinnate  at  the  top;  secondary 
pinncB  mostly  large^  lanceolate;  pinnules  connate  at  the 
base,  oblong,  obtuse  ;  midrib  comparatively  narrow,  effaced 
below  the  apex;  lateral  veins  oblique  carved,  dichotomous. 

Considering  merely  the  shape  of  the  pinnules  of  the  large 
pinna  f.  1,  the  species  seem  closely  allied  to  the  former.  It 
is  however  far  different,  the  leaflets  being  gradually  atten- 
uated to  an  obtuse  point,  not  enlarged  above  the  middle  and 
not  as  rounded  at  the  top,  curved  upwards,  rather  than 
backwards,  and  the  pinnse  lanceolate.  The  substance  also  is 
not  coriaceous,  but  ijather  thin ;  the  primary  nerves  narrower, 
not  abruptly  dissolved ;  the  secondary  veins  more  distinct 
thicker  and  not  as  crowded.  The  upper  part  of  the  pinna  f .  2, 
though  of  the  same  general  character  has  its  divisions 
much  narrower,  and  more  distant.  The  lower  pinnules  at 
the  base  of  the  pinna  are  attached  to  the  rachis  as  in  01 
Pardee!.  From  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rachis 
may  have  been  partly  winged  by  decurrent  leaflets  as  in  the 
fragment  of  the  last  named  species,  AtL,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  3. 

Habitat — Cannelton ;  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  Though  not 
very  rare,  all  the  specimens  obtained  until  now  are  small 
fragments. 

Callipteridium  neuropteroides,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  XXVII, 

Figs.  3,  3a. 

PinncB  large,  lanceolate;  upper  pinnules  connate  at  the 
base,  the  lower  disjoined,  sessile  by  the  whole  base,  oblong, 
obtuse;  midrib  thick,  dissolved  above  the  middle;  lateral 
veins  thick,  at  an  a^ciUe  angle  of  divergence,  slightly  curved 
towards  the  borders,  dichotom^ous. 

The  substance  of  this  Fern,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  the 
fragment  figured,  is  thick,  coriaceous.  The  upper  pinnules 
joined  at  the  base,  are  open,  the  lower  ones  disconnected, 
even  distant,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  sessile  by 
their  whole  base,  the  borders  being  only  a  little  rounded  to 
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the  point  of  attachment.  The  size  of  the  pinnules  and 
apparently  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  two  former  species.  This  is  the  only  point  of  analogy ; 
for  besides  their  thick  coriaceous  epidermis,  the  pinnules 
of  this  species  have  a  very  distinct  nervation,  the  midrib 
being  merely  prominent  from  the  base  to  the  middle  wliere 
it  is  effaced,  and  the  lateral  veins  very  oblique  scarcely 
curved  and  very  thick.  The  upper  part  of  f.  3,  enlarged 
3a,  shows  the  veins  thin  under  the  destroyed  epidermis. 

Habitai — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  very  rare.  Among 
the  thousands  of  specimens  which  I  have  seen  from  the 
locality,  this  is  the  only  fragment  ever  discovered  of  this 
species. 

Callipteridium  OwENii,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXXIII^  Figs.  6—7. 

Alethopieris  Oweniit  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Bept,  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  S09,  PI.  II,  /.  U 
Sehp.  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  666. 

Frond  tripinmoLe ;  pinn(B  large^  in  rigid  angle  to  the 
hroad  racTiiSy  distant;  pinnules  lanceolate^  obtuse^  rarely 
aeiUey  connate  near  the  rachis  in  obtuse  sinuses^  often 
decurring  ;  borders  undulate  ;  medial  nerve  distinct  to  above 
the  middle:  veins  dichotomous.  distant  thin  and  curved. 

The  specimen  figured  represent  the  different  characters 
of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  of  this  species.  According  to 
their  position  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  fronds,  the 
pinnae  are  broader  or  narrower ;  the  pinnules  also,  are  of 
various  length,  and  differently  joined  at  the  base ;  but  the 
essential  characters  are  preserved  in  all.  The  pinnae  and 
pinnules  are  at  right  angle;  the  midrib  always  distinct, 
sometimes  marked  to  the  apex ;  the  veins,  oblique  at  first, 
more  curved  in  reaching  the  borders,  generally  forking 
twice,  are  thin,  and  undulate.  The  separate  leaflet  at  the 
right  corner  of  the  specimen  seems,  by  its  form,  especially 
the  acute  apex,  the  thick  costa,  and  the  lateral  veins  merely 
forked,  of  a  different  character,  and  is,  i)erhaps,  referable 
to  another  species,  though  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale. 
I  found,  among  a  lot  of  specimens  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Gurley,  a  large  pinna  with  short  obtuse  pinnules,  compara- 
ble by  their  form  to  C.  Sullivan tii,  but  with  the  nervation 
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of  this  species,  the  veins  forking  once  near  the  base,  and 
both  branches  once  more  near  the  borders  ;  the  midrib  flat 
and  broad  on  the  lower  surface,  but  thin  and  more  pro- 
longed on  the  upper  side.  The  ultimate  pinnule  is  short, 
triangular,  obtuse.  I  refer  the  specimen  to  this  species  as 
a  variety. 

The  general  facies  of  this  Fern  is  that  of  an  Alethopteris. 
As  all  the  veins,  except  the  basilar  ones,  are  generally  fork- 
ing twice  and  curved,  its  place  is  with  CallipteridiuTn. 
Schimper  remarks  of  this  species  that  it  resembles  A.  tceni- 
opteroides^  Bunb'y.  But  this  last  plant,  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  has  none  of  the  basilar  veins  attached  to  the  rachis,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  Pecopteris^  as  seen  also  by  its  fructifications. 

Habitdt — Male's  coal  and  Lee's  creek  coal,  subconglom- 
erate,  Arks.  Mr.  Gurley's  specimens  are  labeled  Spring 
creek,  Ind. 

Callipteridium  in^quale,  Sp,  nov.  PI.  XXXIII^ 

Figs.  2-5. 

PinncB  large^  linear^  lanceolate  near  the  apex  to  a  small 
obtuse  terminal  leaflet;  pinnules  irregular  in  size  and 
position,,  linear^  obtuse^  connate  near  theha^e^  and  oblique; 
07'  open^  more  or  less  distant^  svbspathulate^  rounded  to 
the  point  of  attachmeni;  medial  nerve  thick^  abruptly  dis- 
solved below  the  apex;  lateral  veins  tJiin^  numerous^  hid- 
den into  the  thick  epidermis^  diverging  in  acute  angle^ 
forking  once  or  twice,  and  moderately  curved. 

The  pinnules  are  irregular  in  size,  sometimes  shorter  in 
the  middle  of  the  pinnee,  and  as  seen  by  the  fragment  f .  6, 
also  very  irregular  in  their  position.  Their  size  is  equally 
variable,  one  to  two  centimeters  long  in  the  middle  of  the 
pinnae,  five  to  seven  millimeters  broad.  The  substance  of 
the  plant  is  coriaceous.  By  this  character  and  the  broad 
middle  nerve  abruptly  dissolved,  it  is  related  to  C.  Sulli' 
vantii  and  C.  neuropter aides;  but  the  midrib  ascends  higher, 
the  surface  of  the  leaflets  is  rough,  and  the  veins,  though 
quite  as  close,  are  a  little  stronger  and  less  divided,  gener- 
ally immersed,  rarely  clear  and  distinct.     The  pinnules  in 
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the  fragment  f.  6,  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  point  of 
attachment,  are  remarkably  like  those  of  a  Neuropteris. 
JToJi/flrf— Cannelton,  Pa. ;  found  only  in  fragments. 

CALLIPTERIDIUM  Pardeei,  Sp.  Tiov.^  PL  XXVI^  Fig.  i?,  3. 

FroTid  bi\  tripinndtifid ;  primary  pinnce  triangular^ 
rapidly  narrowed  and  deltoid  to  the  apex;  secondary  di- 
mions  alternate  or  suhopposite^  open^  the  lower  ones  long^ 
linear^  lanceolate  near  the  apex^  the  upper  ones  simple^ 
undulate^  or  entire^  oblong,  obtuse;  medial  nerve  distinct 
to  near  the  apex;  veins  in  acute  angle  of  divergence^  slight- 
ly curved^  generally  twice  forked. 

In  the  two  fragments,  f .  2  and  3,  preserved  upon  the  same 
specimen,  on  opposite  side,  the  pinnae  are  all  sessile  upon 
the  main  rachis,  attached  to  it  by  the  lower  pinnules,  either 
distinct,  oval ;  or  decurring  along  it,  and  triangular  obtuse, 
the  rachis  becoming  then  distinctly  winged.  The  lower 
secondary  pinnae  averaging  eight  to  ten  centimeters  long,  are 
linear,  only  narrowed  near  the  apex  in  passing  by  connate 
leaflets  to  very  small  obtuse  terminal  ones ;  their  lateral 
pinnules,  six  to  seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  slightly  oblique,  connate  above  the  base,  are  oblong, 
very  obtuse  and  entire.  The  rachis  is  narrow ;  the  midrib 
not  very  thick,  is  distinct,  effaced  by  divisions  below  the 
apex;  the  veins  in  very  acute  angle,  thin,  very  distinct, 
are  more  distant  than  in  any  of  the  former  species,  and 
also  somewhat  less  curved  in  passing  towards  the  borders. 
As  in  the  Alethopterids^  the  upper  part  of  the  primary 
pinnae  is  merely  pinnate,  the  simple  divisions  or  pinnules 
becoming  gradually  and  rapidly  shorter  toward  the  top. 
It  is  distantly  related  to  C.  Mansfieldi. 

Habitat — I  found  the  specimen,  without  label,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Pardee  school  of  mines,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Penn'a.  From  the  substance  of  the  stone,  it  is 
derived  from  the  Anthracite  basin. 

CALLIPTERIDIUM  RUGOSUM,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXXVI^  Figs.  ly  ^. 

Aleihopteria  rugosaf  Lesqz.,  Cat,  FotU.  Ass.,  p.  7i,  PI.  7,  /.  t.  Sehp., 
i\i2eonf.  Veget.f  I,  p.  56S. 
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A.  obseuraf  Lesqx.^  Boston  Joum,,  S.  N.  H.^  v.  VI,  p,  4£t.    GeoL  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  p,  865,  PL  I,f.  IS-lia. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  pinncB  oblang  rapidly  narrowed 
ill  the  upper  part;  secondary  divisions  slightly  dbliqiie^ 
alternate^  sessile^  syb-linear^pinnately^  equally  and  deeply 
lohed;  medial  nerve  as  thin  as  the  veins  which  are  oblique^ 
curved  to  the  borders^  distant^  forked  once  or  twice. 

The  first  specimens  found  of  this  species  and  described 
as  Alethopteris  obscura^  1.  c,  had  merely  fragments  of 
lower  pinnae,  like  f.  2,  with  distant  lanceolate  obtusely 
acuminate  pinnules,  more  or  less  regularly  pinnately  undu- 
late. A  better  specimen  representing  the  upper  part  of  a 
pinna,  was  figured  later  as  A,  rugosa^  1.  c,  differing  from 
the  first  by  the  short  connate  acute  leaflets,  with  a  coarse 
rugose  surface.  The  large  specimen,  Atl.,  f.  1,  was  discov- 
ered still  later,  with  other  fiugments  at  the  same  locality.  It 
evidently  represents  both  forms  described  under  two  differ- 
ent names.  The  primary  pinnae  are  large ;  seventeen  centi- 
meters long  or  more,  with  a  round  irregularly  striate  rachis; 
the  lateral  branches,  four  to  eight  centimeters  long,  shorter 
toward  the  base,  and  also  towai-d  the  apex,  are  regularly 
deeply  lobate  in  alternate,  oblong,  obtuse  or  obovate  pin- 
nules, connate  to  the  middle,  inclined  upwards,  the  lower 
ones,  on  the  inferior  side,  being  attached  either  to  the  main 
or  to  the  secondary  rachis  or  between  both,  cuneate  or  half 
round,  rather  smaller  than  the  others.  Those  of  the  upper 
pairs  become  confluent  to  the  base  of  the  terminal,  lanceo- 
late, obtuse  leaflets.  The  surface  of  the  pinnules  being  gen- 
erally wrinkled  across,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the 
veins,  and  always  rough,  the  very  thin  veins  are  seen  with 
some  difficulty,  except  the  basilar  ones  which  are  derived 
from  the  rachis.  They  are  attached  to  a  thin  flexuous  mid- 
rib, in  a  very  acute  angle  of  divergence,  distant,  curving 
toward  the  borders,  forking  once  near  the  base,  and  gener- 
ally one  of  the  branches,  sometimes  both,  forking  again 
near  the  borders.  F.  16,  copied  from  that  of  A,  rugosa^  1. 
c,  and  f.  2,  are  not  quite  exact.  The  middle  nerve  is  some- 
times decurring  but  not  always  and  not  as  much  as  seen 
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upon  the  figures,  the  lower  pairs  of  veins,  on  both  sides, 
being  generally  derived  from  the  rachis. 

The  species  is  related  by  its  nervation  to  Lescuropteris 
Moorii,  and  by  the  subdivision  of  its  pinnsB  to  Pseudo- 
pecopteris  anceps.  The  thin  very  oblique  curved  veins, 
the  sessile  pinnse  with  the  lower  pinnules  sometimes  free 
and  attached  to  the  main  rachis,  refer  the  plant  to  Callip' 
teridium. 

A  sx)ecimen  recently  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe  has 
the  primary  pinnse  seventeen  centimeters  long,  eight  centi- 
meters broad  at  the  base,  with  both  primary  and  secondary 
rachis  somewhat  tiexuous  in  the  upper  part. 

Habitat — Gate  and  Salem  Veins,  near  Pottsville,  upper 
coal ;  also  found  at  Oliphant,  vein  No,  1,  and  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Oakwood  Colliery  F  ? 

Callipteribium  Aldrichi,  Sp.  710V.  y  PI.  XXXIXy 

Figs.  IS. 

Frond  large^  tripinnate;  primary  divisions  lanceolate^ 
sligJUlj/  broader  in  the  middle,  attached  in  right  angle  to 
d  hroad,  regularly  narrowly  striate  rachis ;  secondary 
pinncB  linear-lanceolaie,  in  right  angle,  slightly  curved 
upwards,  alternate  and  sessile,  the  lower  bipinnatifid  at 
the  base,  simply  pinnate  in  the  upper  part,  entire  and 
uerely  lobed  near  the  apex  under  the  oblong-obtuse  termi- 
nal leaflets ;  medial  nerve  thick,  dissolved  and  divided 
above  the  middle;  veins  oblique,  curved  to  the  borders, 
forking  once;  pinnules  coriaceous,  convex  on  the  upper 
surface. 

m 

I  have  had  for  examination  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
all  from  the  same  locality,  but  mostly  small  fragments. 
The  largest  one  shows  part  of  a  primary  or  perhaps  second- 
ary rachis,  five  to  six  millimeters  thick,  with  three  pinna3 
in  right  angle,  one  of  which,  with  a  fragment  of  the  rachis, 
is  represented  f.  1.  As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  species  of 
Alethopteris  and  Callipteridium,  the  lower  pinnse  are  pin- 
nately  divided,  even  bipinnatifid  towards  the  base,  the  pin- 
nules separated  even  distant ;  while  the  middle  ones  become 
connate  at  the  base,  and  gradually  more  and  more  conni- 
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vent,  passing  at  the  apex  to  simple,  undulate,  long,  termi- 
nal pinnules.  The  lower  pinnules,  in  right  angle  to  the 
rachis,  are  rounded  at  the  base  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
pinnately  obtusely  lobed ;  the  others  are  smaller,  all  entire, 
linear  or  oblong,  obtuse.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is 
thick,  coriaceous,  and  by  this  appearance,  the  species  has 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  Pseudopecopteris  nervosa.  But 
the  shape  of  the  pinnules  and  the  venation  are  very  differ- 
ent. All  the  veins  in  acute  angle  of  divergence  from  the 
midrib  curve  towards  the  borders,  and  are  merely  forked 
once ;  all  also  are  derived  from  the  midrib,  except  the  basi- 
lar ones,  which,  as  seen  f.  la  and  16,  come  off  from  the 
rachis.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets  and  their  relative  position 
is  variable.  P.  2  represents  a  fragment  with  short,  ovate, 
very  obtuse  pinnules,  all  disconnected  and  distant,  the  bor- 
ders irregularly  undulately  lobed,  a  mere  modification  of 
the  form  of  the  lower  pinnules  of  f.  1.  P.  3  is  a  fragment 
with  smaller,  separate,  oval  leaflets,  more  distant  in  the 
upper  part,  confluent  only  under  the  terminal  pinnule,  and 
united  with  it,  like  those  near  the  apex  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  f.  1.  This  species  is  comparable  to  C.  ince- 
quale.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets,  the  thick  lateral  veins 
from  a  narrower  midrib,  etc.,  are  the  more  striking  differ- 
ences. 

Habitat — ^Intra  conglomerate  measures,  of  Alabama,  shale 
of  the  Black  Creek  seam,  Jefferson  coal  mines.  Mr,  T.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Callipteridium  membranaceum,  Sp.  nov,y  PL  XXVII^ 

Figs.  i-^. 

Frond  polypinnate;  secondary  divisions  linear-lance- 
dUde^  either  simply  pinnate^  with  the  lower  pinnules  oh- 
long^  obtuse^  free  and  undulate^  the  upper  ones  gradually 
shorter y  more  connate^  passing  to  a  shorty  oblong^  obtuse 
terminal  leafiet^  or  bipinnatifid^  with  short,  linear,  deeply 
pinnately  lobed  divisions  ;  medial  nerve  thick,  vanishing 
below  the  apex;  veins  oblique,  forking  once  or  twice,  mod- 
erately curved. 

The  substance  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  .membrana- 
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ceons ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  and  at  first  sight  without 
any  trace  of  venation.  When  wetted,  however,  the  epider- 
mis becomes  transparent,  and  the  veins  quite  distinct  through 
its  yellowish  color.  The  plant  presents,  in  the  characters  of 
its  pinnse  and  pinnules,  the  same  variety  of  size,  shape  and 
subdivisions  as  species  of  Alethopteris.  The  venation  is 
also  variable  according  to  the  position  of  the  pinnules.  In 
f.  5,  the  pinnules  are  entire,  connate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pinna,  disjointed  towards  its  base,  with  borders  rounded 
to  the  point  of  attachment.  The  same  character  is  seen  in 
f.  4,  whose  leaflets  are  however  distinctly  and  regularly  un- 
dulate, indicating  the  separate  divisions  remarked  in  f .  6-8. 
The  veins  in  f.  6,  enlarged  6a,  have  the  normal  character ; 
in  f.  7,  they  merely  fork  once ;  in  f.  8,  they  are  simple  or 
forked,  and  the  low^r  ones  are  distinctly  turned  upwards, 
a  division  dimly  marked  already  upon  the  upper  pinnules 
of  f.  la  enlarged.  It  is  thus  possible  to  follow  the  gradual 
mutations  of  forms  and  of  venation.  This,  without  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epidermis,  would 
already  indicate  the  reference  of  all  these  fragments  to  a 
same  species.  All  the  pinnules,  though  their  size  may  be, 
either  connate  at  the  base  or  free,  have  the  basilar  vinelets 
derived  from  the  rachis.  The  terminal  pinnules  are  small, 
round  or  cuneate  to  the  base.  The  rachis  is  apparently 
large ;  the  fragment  f .  4  shows  it  distinctly  striate,  either 
upon  the  bark  or  under  it. 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Mo.  Communicated  in  numerous 
specimens  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Callipteridium  Massilioneum,  Lesqx. 

Alethopteris  MaasilioniSf  Lesqx.,  QeoL  RepU  of  III.,  II,  p.  4S8,  PI.  XL, 
f.  1-4. 

A.  Massilxonea,  8ehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  J,  p.  661. 

Frmid  tripinnate;  primary  rachis  thicks  irregularly 
striaie ;  primary pinncB  in  right  angle^  broadly  lanceolate; 
lowe?'  secondary  pinniB  alteinate^  operij  curved  upwards, 
sessile  upon  the  naked  rachis,  the  upper  ones  decurring  at 
the  ba^e  arid  bordering  the  rachis  by  a  linear  margin; 
pinnules  connate  near  their  base,  oblong,  Ungulate,  obtuse, 
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slighUy  undvZaie;  midrib  thick^  dissolved  helow  the  apex; 
secondary  xeins  dickotomous^  forking  iwice^  strongly 
curvedj  the  branches  reaching  the  borders  in  rigJU  angle. 

In  this  fine  species  the  secondary  rachis  is  winged  by  the 
decurring  basilar  leaflets  of  the  upper  pinnae.  The  margin 
is  generally  linear,  but  sometimes  it  enlarges,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  pinnae,  into  angular  pinnules,  shorter 
however  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  C.  Pardei^  Atl., 
PI.  XXVI,  f.  3.  The  secondary  pinnae  of  various  length, 
according  to  their  position,  are  nearly  linear,  or  very  grad- 
ually narrower  to  the  acuminate  terminal  pinnules  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long.  The  lateral  leaflets  have 
the  same  form  as  those  of  C.  Owenii^  but  are  smaller. 

Though  the  facies  of  this  Fern  is  that  of  AUthopteris  the 
veins,  very  curved  backwards,  dichotomous  or  forking 
twice,  and  the  winged  rachis,  mark  its  place  with  GaJMp- 
teridium.  Schimper  remarks  that  it  is  intermediate  be- 
tween AUthopteris  JDournaisii  and  A.  Orandiniy  both 
species  of  Brongniart,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  pinnules 
connate,  in  an  acute  angle  near  the  base,  as  they  are  in  Al. 
aquilina.  Its  relation  seems  still  more  marked  with  Neu- 
ropte^'is  ovata.  Germ.,  a  si)ecies  referred  to  Pecopteris  by 
Brongniart,  to  AUthopteris  by  Goeppert,  later  placed  by 
Weiss  in  his  genus  Callipteridium  and  npw  in  Newrop- 
teridium  of  Schimper. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  of  Massilloii,  Ohio.  Not  seen  else- 
where. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 

Callipteridium  inflatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXXIII^ 

Figs.  9j  9a. 

Alethopieris  inflata,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Repi.  of  211.,  iF,  p.  S9St  Fl.  X^  f.  6-6. 
Sehp.,  Ptaleont.  Veget.,  III^  p.  500. 

Frond  pinnaUly  divided;  pinnce  linear^  narrow;  pin- 
nules in  right  angU^  alternaie^  ovaie^  broadly  obtuse^  con- 
naU  near  the  ba^e;  midrib  thick^  dissolved  at  ths  middU; 
veins  much  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders^  once  or  twice 
forked;  sporanges  large^  ovaly  basilar,  one  only  at  each 
side  of  the  costa. 
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A  mere  fragment  of  a  pinna  remarkable  by  its  short  and 
oval  obtuse  pinnules,  six  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  placed  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow  rachis,  each  bear- 
ing at  the  base,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  nerve,  a  large 
oval  or  round  sporange,  one  and  a  half  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter. The  fructification  is*  marked  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaflets  by  a  distinct  swelling,  wrinkled  around,  as 
seen  t  9a  enlarged.  The  curved  veins  inflated,  not  very 
distinct,  but  seen  under  the  glass  as  in  f.  da,  relate  this 
fragment  to  Callipteridium,  more  it  seems  than  to  Alethop- 
teris.  Prof.  Schimper  remarks  that  from  its  peculiar  fructi- 
tication  this  Fern  should  represent  a  group  without  relation 
to  the  pteridoid  Alethopteris.  It  seems  however  to  have 
an  analogy  to  the  Cyathece.  Matonla pecUnata^  R.  Br.,  for 
example,  bears  at  the  base  of  the  midrib,  and  on  one  side 
only,  a  large  round  sporange  which  by  compression  and 
seen  upon  the  reverse  of  the  leaflets,  would  have  the  same 
appearance  as  those  of  this  species.  There  is  also  an  anal- 
ogy in  the  nervation,  the  form,  even  the  disposition  of  the 
pinnules,  between  that  liring  Fern  and  this  fossil  species. 

HahUai — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Alethopteris,  St.    {Emend.) 

Fronds  polypinnate ;  pinnules  coriaceous^  simple^  most- 
ly entire^  enlarged  at  the  hase^  connate  or  free^  with  bor- 
ders refiexedj  midrib  distinct^  immersed  into  the  epider- 
mis^ marked  by  a  groove  on  the  upper  surface;  prominent 
on  the  lower ;  lateral  veins  simple  or  forking  once^  open^ 
often  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis  ;  fructifications  marginal. 

Schimper  rightly  remarks,  on  this  definition,  that  it  is 
not  i)ossible  to  fix  a  positive  line  of  demarcation  between 
AletJwpteris  and  Pecopteris^  and  that  we  have  to  accept 
the  divisions  as  a  mere  approximative  grouping.  The  char- 
acters which  I  consider  more  permanent  or  distinctive  of 
these  genera  is  the  absence  of  rachial  veins  in  Pecopteris 
the  larger  size  of  the  pinnules  and  the  disposition  of  the 
veins  more  distinctly  in  right  angle  to  the  costa  in  Alethop- 
teris. As  far  as  known,  the  fructifications  in  this  last  genus 
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are  marginal,  while  in  Pecopteris  they  are  punctiform,  in 
sori  disposed  over  the  lamina  in  relation  to  the  veins. 

Alethopteris  SerliIj  Brgt^  PL  XXIXy  Figs.  1-5. 

Fteopteris  Serliit  Brgt,,  Hist.  d»  veg./oss.,  p.  i9t,  IH.  LXXXV. 
Ateihopteria  iSerliif  Qoepp,^  SysL,  p.  shl^  PI.  XX I^  f.  6^  7.    Lesqx.,  Oeol, 
of  Pienn*a,  1858,  p.  865.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1,  p:  555. 

Frond  at  least  tripinnate;  primary  divisions  lanceo- 
late; secondary  pinniz  pinnately  Idbed^  the  upper  ones 
simple;  pinnules  oblong  or  Ungulate^  obtuse  or  bl^nt  at 
the  apex^  conjluent  at  the  base;  medial  nerve  thick^  deeply 
sulx^ate^  ascending  to  the  apex;  veins  in  a  very  open  angle 
of  divergence^  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib^  very 
numerous  and  close^  simple  or  forking  once  mostly  near 
the  middle. 

Though  the  species  is  common,  it  is  generally  represented 
in  fragments  of  simple  pinnae  of  the  second  order,  like  f.  1, 
very  rarely  found  attached  to  the  rachis.  Of  these  branches 
some  are  very  large,  with  pinnules  as  long  as  six  centime- 
ters and  one  and  a  half  centimeter  broad.  The  great  dif- 
ference of  size  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pinnules  is 
seen  in  comparing  the  figures  of  our  plate.  The  primary 
pinnse  and  also  those  of  the  second  order  become  near  the 
apex,  simple  alternate  pinnules  as  in  the  upper  part  of  f .  2, 
or  terminal  leaflets  as  in  f.  4,  by  the  gradual  connection  of 
the  pinnules.  From  this,  the  divers  modifications  of  forms 
seen  on  the  fragments,  f .  3,  4,  5,  and  others,  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  resulting  from  their  relation  to  various  parts 
of  the  fronds. 

This  species  is  very  much  like  the  following,  easily  dis- 
tinguished however  by  its  broader  pinnules,  generally 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  more  obtuse  at  the  apex,  always 
and  distinctly  connate  at  the  base  and  by  closer,  more  nu- 
merous veins,  generally  forking  nearer  to  the  middle. 

Habitat — Distributed  mostly  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
middle  coal  measures.  It  abounds  in  the  nodules  of  Ma^son 
Creek,  111.;  in  the  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  from  which  Dr.  J. 
H.  Britts  procured  the  large  specimen  of  f.  2,  and  some  of 
the  fragments  of  the  same  plate ;   also  at  Pittston  and 
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Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Mammoth  vein  of  the  Anthracite  meas- 
ures. It  is  not  rare  at  Cannelton.  I  have  not  seen  any  spec- 
imens from  the  sub-conglomemte  coal. 

ALETHOPTERIS  LONCHiTic A,  Schloth. — PI.  XXVI 11^  Fig,  7, 

FilieUes  lonehUica^  Schloth.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  Fi.  XI,  f.  t». 

PeeopterxB  lonchitica,  Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  £75,  PI.  LXXXIV 
fiTtd  CXXVIII. 

P.  urophylla,  BrgU,  ibid.,  p.  $90,  PI.  LXXXVI. 

P.  Davreuxii,  Brgt,^  ibid.,  p.  279,  PL  LXXXVIII. 

Alethopteria  LonehUidis  et  vulgatior,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I, p.  gl,  Pi.  LllJ^ 
J.f. 

A.  Slembergii,  Ooep.,  Syst.,  p.  995. 

A.  LonehUidis,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  185S,p,  864. 

A.  distant,  Lesqx.,  ibid.,  p.  S65,  PI.  XII,  f.  2. 

A.  Lonehitiea,  «ScAp.,  Paleont.,  Vegei.,  1,  p.  554. 

Frond  tripinnat€y  hipirinate  in  the  upper  part^  simply 
pinnate  near  the  apex;  rachis  strong^  smooth;  pinnce 
open,  larger  in  the  middle,  and  bi pinnate;  secondary  di- 
visions linear -oblong^  alternate,  deeply  pinnatifid;  pin- 
nules sessile  by  the  whole  base,  oblique,  linear-lanceolate 
or  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  the  lower  ones  free,  the  upper 
connate,  gradually  more  confluent  toward  the  apex,  slightly 
decurring;  terminal  pinnules  long,  lanceolate;  medial 
nerve  thick,  ascending  to  the  apex;  lateral  veins  nearly  in 
rigid  angle,  forking  once  near  the  base,  or  simple,  thicker, 
and  more  distant  than  in  the  former  species. 

This  description,  abridged  from  Schimper,  gives  the  char- 
acters of  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fronds  of  this. and  of 
most  of  the  other  species  of  Alethopteris.  In  this  species, 
the  shape,  size,  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaflets  are 
extremely  variable.  The  pinnules  are  generally  narrow, 
comparatively  longer,  lanceolate  to  the  more  distinctly  acute 
apex.  This,  with  the  difference  in  the  venation,  separates  it 
from  the  former.  But  the  pinnules  are  so  very  variable 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  reference  of  small 
specimens,  either  to  this  or  to  the  former  congener.  Be- 
sides the  normal  form,  three  distinct  varieties,  perhaps  true 
species,  are  exposed  from  American  specimens. 

1st.  Primary  pinnaj  very  long,  fragments  of  one  indicat- 
ing it  as  nearly  seventy  centimeters ;  lower  secondary  divis- 
13  P. 
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ions  curved  upwards  from  an  open  angle  of  divergence, 
seventeen  centimeters  long,  with  comparatively  short  pin- 
nules, twelve  millimeters,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  connate 
in  acute  angle  near  the  rachis,  and  slightly  decurring ;  the 
terminal  pinnule  is  short,  one  centimeter,  lanceolate,  blunt 
at  the  apex ;  the  veins  are  distinct,  simple,  or  forking  once 
from  the  base ;  the  substance  is  coriaceous.  A  number  of 
specimens  of  this  kind  come  from  Canelton,  Penn'a. 

2d.  Tertiary  pinnae  long,  with  a  narrow,  flexuous  rachis  ; 
pinnules  all  free,  more  or  less  distant,  sessile  by  the  whole 
scarcely  enlarged  base,  lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  or 
acuminate  apex,  generally  curved  backwards ;  veins  mostly 
simple  and  strong.  This  form  is  figured  by  Brgt.,  1.  c,  Pi. 
XXXVIII ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  described  or  even  mentioned 
either  by  Brongniart  or  by  Schimper.  It  is  A,  Sternhergii 
1.  c,  figured  in  St.,  PI.  LlII,  f.  2,  as  A,  vvXgatior^  without 
mention  of  the  character  of  the  nervation. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  variety,  Al.  97,  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  of  Cambridge. 

3d.  Pinnse.  of  large  size,  lanceolate ;  pinnules  distant,  very- 
narrow,  the  lower  ones  scarcely  three  millimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  three  centimeters  long,  enlarged  and  decurrent  on 
the  lower  basilar  side,  gradually  narrowed  and  sharply  acu- 
minate; midrib  thin,  effaced  under  the  acumen;  veins  in 
right  angle,  thin,  scarcely  discernible,  simple  or  forking 
once. 

This  remarkable  variety  or  species  is  represented  by  nu- 
merous fragments  upon  a  large  slab  in  the  museum  of  the 
Pardee  school  of  Easton,  Penn'a.  The  specimen  is  without 
label.  The  pinnae  of  this  Fern  are  distantly  comparable  to 
Atl.,  PI.  XXX,  f.  4.  The  branches  are,  however,  twice  as 
long,  curved  upwards,  and  gradually  acuminate. 

A,  distanSy  Lesqx.,  1.  c  ,  is  referable  to  this  variety. 

Ifabitat — The  species,  in  its  normal  characters,  is  most 
common  in  the  lower  coal  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a, 
the  Mammouth,  the  Five  Foot  vein ;  also  in  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek,  and  the  shale  of  the  Morris  coal.  1  found  it 
also  quite  abundant  in  the  lower  coal  of  the  Kanawha  river, 
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above  Charlestown.     I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  specimens 
from  Clinton,  Mo. 

Aletiiopteris  gkandifolia,  NewVy, 

Otol,  Rept,  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  J,  p.  S84,  JPi.  XLVIII,  f,  i,  f. 

Frond  tripiy^nate^  very  large;  pinrKB  subopposite^  the 
lower  ones  linear -lanceolate  in  outline;  pinnules  either 
luigulate^  enlarged  above  tJie  middle^  round  at  the  apex^ 
or  linear 'lanceolate^  obtusely  acuminate^  distant  and  undu- 
late^  joined  near  the  base  in  obtuse  sinusses ;  terrainal 
pinnules  narrowly  lanceolaie;  veins  figured  oblique  and 
dichotomous. 

This  si)ecies  is  scarcely  different  from  the  former,  and  from 
the  numerous  specimens  which  I'have  obtained  at  the  same 
locality,  as  those  described  here,  as  also  from  a  large  number 
of  others  presented  by  the  author  to  the  museum  of  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  permanent  and  distinct 
specific  character.  On  these  specimens,  the  venation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Atl.  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  7a,  enlarged,  and  the  pin- 
na, PI.  XLVIII,  f.  1,  of  the  Rept.  of  Ohio,  has  its  segments 
positively  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  variety  described 
above,  from  Cannelton.  In  this  same  specimen,  the  upper 
pinnfiB  have  the  leaflets  obtuse,  though  not  distinctly  nar- 
rowed in  the  middle,  as  in  f.  2,  of  this  last  Rept.,  and  the 
rachis  also  is  distinctly  striate.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
form  as  A.  discrepans^  Daws.,  Geol.  Rept.  of  Canada,  1871, 
p.  64,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  203-205,  Considered  as  a  species,  it 
is  evidently  the  ancestor  of  the  former. 

Habitat — Abounds  at  Talmage,  over  Coal,  No.  1,  of  the 

Geol.  Rept.  of  Ohio ;  also  in  the  subcarboniferous  measures 

of  Vii^ginia.     Prof.  W.  M.  Fontaine. 

♦ 
ALETHOPTERIS  Helen^,  Lesqx.^  PL  XXX,  Figs.  1-k. 

A,  Helence,  Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Rept,  of  Ala,,  1976,  p,  77,  {mentioned,) 

Fronds  tripinnatifid^  very  large;  primary  pinnce  lin- 
mr-lanceolaie  in  outline;  secondary  divisions  in  right 
angle,  th£  upper  ones  open,  all  sublinear,  gradually  shorter 
and  narrower  in  the  upper  part  of  tJie  fronds  ;  pinnules 
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also  in  right  angle  to  tlie  ra^Ms^  connate  and  decurrent  at 
the  base;  medial  nerve  moderately  thick ;  veins  oblique^ 
slightly  curved^  forTcing  once  at  the  middle^  with  few  in- 
termediate simple  veinlets  very  distinct. 

The  rachis  is  strong,  half  round,  smooth,  or  minutely 
striate,  with  alternate  pinnse  in  right  angle  ^o  it.  The  pin- 
nules average  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  in  length  in 
the  middle  of  the  largest  pinnae,  seven  millimeters  broad 
at  the  decurring  base,  which  generally,  as  seen,  f.  3,  joins 
the  inferior  pinnules  quite  near  the  midrib.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  pinnse,  the  divisions  become  gradually  shorter 
and  more  connivent,  and  the  apex  is  thus  undulate,  with  a 
very  small  obtuse  terminal  pinnule.  The  veins  sometimes 
simple,  generally  fork  once  near  the  middle,  and  rarely  one 
of  the  branches  is  divided  again  in  joining  the  borders. 
They  are  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  rachis,  and  slightly 
curve  in  traversing  the  lamina,  generally  reaching  the  bor- 
der in  a  slight  upward  deflection.  The  characters  of  this 
species,  far  different  from  those  of  A,  Lonchitica^  relate  it 
to  A.  Orandini^  Brgt,,  Hist.,  d.  Veg.  foss.,  p.  286,  PL 
XCI,  f.  1-4.  The  venation  is  nearly  of  the  same  type,  more 
compact  in  this  species  than  in  the  European  form,  which 
has  also  the  pinnules  comparatively  shorter  and  broader, 
not  decurrent,  exactly  oblong,  broadly  obtuse,  not  narrowed 
to  tlie  apex,  altogether  a  different  facies.  The  delineation 
of  f .  1  and  2  is  not  perfectly  correct ;  the  base  of  the  pin- 
nules is  more  distinctly  decurrent,  and  generally  the  basilar 
border  of  each  inferior  pinnule  is  rounded  and  cut  to  near 
the  base  of  the  midrib,  where  the  coni\ection  is  made,  as  in 
f .  3. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  Helena  coal*  mines,  Alabama, 
sent  by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Aldrich,  from  the  same  locality.  Also  found  at  the  base 
of  the  Chester  Limestone,  Mercer  Co.,  111.,  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Worthen.  The  cabinet  of  Prof.  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, has  large  specimens  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  Jackson 
Coal  of  Ohio. 
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Alethopteris  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx. 

BotUm  Jour.f  S.  I^,  H.,  v.  VI,  p.  42s.  Oeol,  of  FvMCa,  1868,  p.  864,  PL 
-^ii/.  i,  f .     OeoU  H^L  of  III.,  IV,  p.  469,    Sehp.,  JPtileont.  Veget,,  1,  p.  66t. 

Frond  tripinnate;  lower pinncB  bipinnatifid  in  tlie  upper 
partj  With  short  linear  secondary  divisions^  open^  rigid^ 
alternate^  cict  in  short  very  obtuse  leaflets  connate  to  the 
middle^  gradually  confluent  to  near  the  apex;  middle  and 
upper pinncB  of  various  size,  with  pinnules  in  right  angle, 
joined  near  the  rachis^  either  short,  Ungulate,  obtuse,  en- 
tire, or  longer,  linear,  obtuse,  undulate;  midrib  distinct 
to  the  apex^  Strang ;  veins  thick,  very  distinct,  simple,  or 
rarely  fokring  once  in  the  middle. 

The  species  has  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  former, 
from  which  it  differs  by  tlie  shorter  half  round  divisions  of 
the  upper  pinnae,  the  Ungulate  leaflets,  very  obtuse  and 
aomewhat  nanowed  in  the  middle,  their  base  in  right  angle, 
never  decurring,  and  by  the  nervation,  the  veins  being 
thicker  and  more  generally  simple  than  forking.  Schimper, 
I.  c,  compares  the  species  to  A,  Grandini,  Brgt.,  to  wliich 
it  is  indeed  closely  related,  differing  essentially  by  the  ven- 
ation, wTiich  is  less  oblique,  mostly  simple,  while  in  the 
European  species  the  veins  are  all  forked. 

Habitat — Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville.  One  indifferent 
fragmentary  specimen  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  Morris 
Coa],  lU.,  is  apparently  referable  to  this  species.  The  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  sjjecimens  from  Maltby,  Pa. 

Alethoptekis  aquilina,  Schloth 

FiliHies  aquilinus,  Schloth,,  Flor,  d,  Vorw.,  IH,  V,  /.  8;  PI,  XIV,  f.  21, 
Pecopteris  aquilina,  Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  veg,fo8S,,p,  284,  PI.  XC, 
Atethopteris  aquilina,  Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget,,  I,  p.  656,  PL  XXX,  f,  8-10. 
I^etqx,,  Oeol.  of  Psnn^a,  1858,  p.  864. 

Divisions  of  fronds  as  in  the  former  species  ;  pinnct  in 
right  angle  to  the  rachis^  sublinear^  a  little  broader  in  the 
middle^  rapidly  narrowed  near  the  apex;  pinnules  in  right 
angle^  linear-oblong^  slightly  enlarging  and  decurring  at 
th^  base,,  connate^  or  distinct;  terminal  pinnules  small, 
lanctolaie^  obtuse;  veins  slightly  oblique,  forking  twice. 

In  the  American  form  the  pinnules  are  generally  more 
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distinctly  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  apex,  rather  lanceolate 
than  oblong.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  more  coria- 
ceous than  in  any  of  the  former  species  and  the  pinnules 
are  generally  flattened  on  the  borders  as  by  marginal  fructi- 
fications. 

Hcbbitat — The  best  specimens  I  have  seen  were  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  I.  Price  Wetherill,  of  Tremont,  Pa.,  without 
indication  of  locality.  Specimens  bearing  the  name  of 
this  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  collections ;  but  most 
of  them  represent  either  the  following  species  or  A.  Lou- 
chUica^  and  therefore  though  repeatedly  quoted  as  com- 
mon in  the  Coal  measures,  it  is  as  far  as  I  know  it,  one  of 
the  rarest. 

Alethopteris  Ambigua,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  XXXI^  Figs.  1-4.. 

Alethopteris  (iquUinat  Lesqx.,  III.  Qeol.  Rept.^  -^AP'  4S8. 

Fronds  tripinnate;  rachis  thick^  with  cortex  striate; 
primary  divisions  dichotomous  near  the  base,  large^  hi- 
p innate  in  the  lower  part^  pinnate  in  the  upper  ;  secondary 
pinncB  open^  or  in  right  angle^  linear  or  lanceolate  toward 
the  apex;  pinnules  narrow,  linear  or  Ungulaie,  obtuse^  all 
connate  at  a  distance  from  the  rachis  ;  midrib  very  thick 
abruptly  dissolved  under  the  apex;  veins  nearly  in  rigJU 
angle^  forking  once  or  simple. 

From  the  very  thick  substance  of  the  leaflets  of  this  Fern, 
always  flattened  along  the  borders,  and  from  the  shape  of 
the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  most  like  those  of  the  former 
species,  but  smaller,  I  considered  it  formerly  as  the  Amer- 
ican representative  of  A.  aquilina.  For  the  lateral  veins 
are  generally  immersed  into  the  epidermis  and  thus  appear 
crowded  and  much  more  divided  than  they  are  really. 
But  among  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  Clinton  and 
Cannelton,  I  have  found  some  with  the  venation  perfectly 
distinct,  of  a  character  which  forcibly  indicates  this  Fern  as 
of  a  different  species.  F.  1  shows  the  base  of  a  pinna  with 
the  rachis,  eight  millimeters  broad,  striate  upon  the  coaly 
surface,  forking  or  dichotomous,  indicating  a  fragment  of  a 
very  large  frond.     The  secondary  divisions  of  alethopterid 
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character  are  gradually  shorter  toward  the  apex,  the  pinnae 
more  and  more  connate  toward  the  top,  passing  to  simple, 
first  undulate  and  then  entire  shorter  pinnules.  The  leaf- 
lets as  seen  t  2  are  quite  unequal  in  length,  and  in  f.  1 
they  are  long  and  regularly  undulate  on  the  pinnae  of  the 
riglit  side  while  on  those  of  the  left  they  are  much  shorter 
and  entire.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  has  in  his  cabinet 
very  large  specimens  of  this  species  with  the  primary  pinnae 
sixty  centimeters  long  and  the  secondary  branches  twenty- 
five  centimeters,  whose  pinnules  two  to  two  and  a  half  cent- 
imeters long,  are,  by  size  and  shape,  very  similar  to  those 
of  A.  dquilina.  The  venation  however  is  exactly  like  that 
of  this  species. 

Habitat — It  is  as  generally  distributed  in  the  American 
coal  measures  as  A.  aquilina  is  in  those  of  Europe.  It 
ranges  from  the  base  to  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  carbon- 
iferous series.  Abundant  at  Clinton,  Mo. ;  found  at  the  St. 
John  Coal,  Perry  Co.,  111.;  also  at  Grape  Creek,  same  St4ite. 
Common  at  Cannelton.  I  have  one  specimen  from  Irwin 
Station,  Pa.,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

ALETHOPTERIS  GiBSONI,  Sp.  uoo.^  PL  XXVIII^  Figs.  i-6, 

PI  XXXIII,  Fig.  h 

Fronds  large,  quudrip innate,  veiy  broad;  primary  di- 
visions  large,  more  than  fifty  centimeters  long ;  secondary 
pinnce  linear,  tapering  in  the  upper  part  to  an  oval  obtuse 
leafiet,  oblique,  rigid,  parallel,  distant ;  tertiary  pinnoR 
open,  short,  linear,  obtuse ;  pinnules  mostly  in  right  angle 
to  the  bfoa^'  rachis,  either  oblong,  obtuse,  connate  near  the 
base,  or  half  round,  joined  to  the  middle,  becoming  grad- 
ually connate  in  their  whole  length  towards  th^  upper  part  of 
the  pinnce,  all  with  borders  reflexed;  medial  nerve  thick, 
abruptly  dissolved  near  the  apex;  veins  nearly  at  right 
angle,  simple  or  forked  at  the  base  only. 

The  first  specimens,  PI.  XXVIII,  are  from  mere  frag- 
ments received  from  Illinois.  After  the  engraving  of  the 
the  plate,  I  fonnd  in  the  Cabinet  of  Prof.  Ed.  Orton,  of  the 
Ohio  University,  many  large  slabs,  representing  the  species 
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one  of  the  specimens,  fifty  centimeters  square,  being  cov- 
ered with  primary  divisions,  none  of  which  however  is  seen 
in  its  whole  length.  The  primary  rachis  or  stipe  is  eight 
centimeters  broad,  flattened,  covered  with  a  thick  irregu- 
larly striate  coaly  epidermis.  The  rachis  of  the  primary 
pinnae  seen  at  the  base  of  PI.  XXXIII,  f.  1,  is  also  broad, 
fourteen  millimeters  near  its  base,  still  five  to  seven  milli- 
meters in  the  upper  part,  where  the  pinnae  are  broken ; 
lower  secondary  pinnae  oblique,  distant,  three  to  four  centi- 
meters between  their  point  of  attachment,  linear,  narrowed 
only  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  pinnae  become  simply  di- 
vided by  the  connection  of  the  pinnules  ;  tertiary  divisions 
in  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  short,  the  lower  pairs  thi^ee 
centimeters  long,  the  others  a  little  shorter,  all  with  a  broad 
flat  rachis,  two  millimeters  at  base,  gradually  and  slightly 
narrower  to  the  middle  of  the  half  round  small  terminal 
pinnule,  where  it  is  abruptly  effaced,  being  there  still  one 
millimeter.  The  ultimate  divisions  or  pinnules,  alternate, 
like  all  the  others,  are  connate  to  the  middle,  half  round, 
with  reflexed  flat  borders,  as  seen  PL  XXVIII,  f.  5a  and  56. 
The  fragment  f.  6  of  the  same  plate,  indicates  a  subdivision 
of  the  pinnae,  which  is  not  seen  attached  to  any  part  of  the 
fronds,  though  similar  separated  fragments  are  seen  upon 
the  large  specimen  of  Prof.  Orton.  The  nervation  is  marked, 
enlarged,  f .  5a  and  6a  and  the  border  f.  5a,  bears,  where 
the  reflexed  rim  is  detached,  the  points  of  attachment 
of  sporanges,  f.  5b.  These,  however,  are  not  always  per- 
ceivable ;  for  in  the  large  specimen,  the  borders  of  the  leaf- 
lets are  quite  flat,  or,  when  inflated,  the  reflexed  rim  does 
not  separate. 

The  divisions  of  this  Fern  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  genus.  But  the  species  differs  from  all,  not 
merely  by  the  fructification,  but  by  the  very  large  rachis, 
typically  continued  by  subdivisions  to  the  mid  rib  of  the  leaf- 
lets. It  seems  probable,  not  only  from  this  last  character,  but 
from  the  reflexed  border  of  all  the  pinnules,  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  specimens  merely  represent  the  fructified  part 
of  a  species  whose  sterile  fronds  may  have  a  different  charac 
ter. 
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•Prof.  'Weiss  has,  in  his  Foss.  fl.,  p.  82,  PL  XI,  f.  1,  under 
the  name  ol  A.  brevis,  a  species,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Ainerican  plant,  and  which,  indeed,  when  known  from 
better  specimens  may  be  referable  to  the  same.     It  repre- 
sents part  of  a  pinna  with  broad  rachis  (round  and  smooth, 
not  flat  and  striate),  bearing  linear  divisions,  with  alternate, 
distant,  sessile,  linear,  obtuse,  undulate  pinnules,  none  of 
which  are  connate  at  the  base.    From  the  enlarging  f .  la  and 
16,  the  veins  are  seen  oblique,  curved  in  passing  to  the  bor- 
ders and  all  simple.     In  the  American  specimens,  the  pin- 
nules are  all  connate,  and  the  veins  are  about  in  right  angle 
or  straight,  and  half  of  them,  at  least,  forked  at  the  base. 
These  diflferences  are.  as  far  as  shown  by  the  specimen  of 
Prof.  Weiss,  sufficient  to  authorize  a  specific  distinction,  the 
more  so,  that  the  author  compares  his  species  to  Pecopteris 
Milionij  Brgt.,  and  Alethopteris  fal^ata^  Goepp,  which 
both  have  oblique  curved  veins,  and  to  which  our  species 
bears  no  relation  whatever. 

Habitat — Grape  Creek,  HI.,  specimens  communicated  by 
Wm.  Gibson  and  Wm.  Gurley,  PI.  XXVIII.  The  others, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Orton,  PL  XXXIII,  are  from  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio,  roof  shale  of  the  coal. 

Alethopteris  Bunburyi,  Andrews, " 

OttoU  RepU  of  Ohio,  PaleonUy  II,  p.  421,  Ft,  LI,  /.  3. 

Pinnate  or  hipinnate;  rachis  slender ;  pinnules  alter- 
nate^ contiguous^  imbricate  in  the  upper  part^  ovate-lance- 
ol<de^  rounded  to  a  blunt  point;  borders  more  or  less  undu- 
late; upper  leaflets  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole 
base,  the  lower  ones  sessile^  rounded  on  the  borders  to  the 
point  of  attachment  and  slightly  cordate;  medial  nerve 
strong,  ascending  to  the  apex;  veins  rising  from  the 
medial  nerve  in  acute  angle^  then  curving  towards  the  bor- 
ders which  they  reoA^h  straight  and  in  right  angle. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  fragment  relates  this  species 
to  Neuropteris  by  the  nervation  and  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  lower  pinnules ;  while  those  of  the  upper  part 
ot  the  pinna  are  joined  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base  as 
in  Alethopteris.    The  leaflets  are  all  in  right  angle  to  the 
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narrow  rachis,  the  borders  distinct  to  the  base,  though  some 
of  them  are  contiguous,  even  imbricate  in  their  whole  length. 
The  veins  are  all  from  the  midrib,  dichotomous,  once 
or  twice  forked,  thin,  straight  to  the  borders  in  reaching 
them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  species  to  which  this  may 
be  related.  The  description  of  the  author  is  very  exact,  as 
seen  from  comparison  with  the  specimens. 
Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures  near  Rushville,  Ohio. 

Species  insuffiextly  known. 
Aletiiopteris  falcata,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  RepL  of  III.,  IV,  p.  S96,  PI.  XI,  /.  S,  4, 

PiniKB  with  a  broad  rachis^  sunply  pinnate;  pinnules 
attached  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base^  disconnected^ 
imbricate  on  the  borders^  lam^eolate^  blunt  at  the  apex^ 
scythe- shaped^  ^ei^y  entire;  medial  nerve  strong^  veins  in 
right  angle^  very  thin  and  close^  either  forking  at  the  base 
or  simple. 

The  specimen  a  mere  fragment,  eight  centimeters  long, 
probably  represents  the  circinnate  upper  part  of  a  pinna  of 
Alethopteris  in  process  of  unfolding.  The  rachis,  com 
paratively  very  thick,  five  millimeters  at  the  base,  rapidly 
thinning  to  the  apex,  bears  the  crowded  pinnules  on  one 
side  only,  and  is  also  slightly  hooked,  less  however  than 
the  leaves.  These,  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  smaller 
in  the  lower  part,  appear  simple  pinnae,  with  veins  scarcely 
discernible  with  a  strong  glass. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  concretions. 

Aletiiopteris  marginata,  {Brgt,)    Ooepp. 

Pecopteris  marginata,  Brgt.,  HtsL  d.  Veg,  Fo98,,  p.  291,  PL  LXXXVII, 
f.S. 

Alethopteris  marginata,  Ooepp.,  tSlyat.,  p,  301.  Lesqz,,  Oeol.  of  PenjCa, 
1858,  p.  865,    Schp,,  Paleont,  veget,,  1,  p,  559. 

Frond  bipinnatifid ;  pinnce  sessile^  open,  deeply  pin- 
natifid;  pinnules  contiguous.,  oblong.,  slightly  obtuse.,  de- 
current^  undulate-sinuate ;  terminal  leajlets  oblong-lance- 
olate  obtuse;  rachis  and  medial  nerce  rough.,  veins  very 
slender,  perpendicular  to  the  midrib,  nearly  simple. 
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I  remarked  in  the  original  description,  that  in  the  specimen 
referred  to  this  species,  the  pinnules  are  smaller,  but  that  it 
represents  probably  the  upper  part  of  a  frond.  The  leaflets 
are  scarcely  decurrent  and  distinct  to  near  the  base. 

The  specimen  is  too  small  and  indistinctly  chaiucterized 
lo  ascertain  its  reference  to  the  European  species.  It  may 
represent  only  a  variety  of  A.  aquilina.  No  other  frag- 
ments referable  to  the  same  species  have  been  found  since. 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  A.  Iceois^  Lesqx., 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  865,  a  form  represented  in  small 
fragments  whose  smooth  surfaces  do  not  preserve  any  trace 
of  nervation. 

Habitat — ^The  first  is  from  Tremont  New  Vein.  The  sec- 
ond, from  Gate  Vein,  New  Philadelphia,  Anthracite  basin, 
Pa. 


ALETHOPTERIS?   MAXIMA,  AudreWS. 
QtoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaUont.y  II,  p,  421,  Pt,  i,  /.  3,  Sb. 

Fronds  simply  pinnate;  piancB  large^  linear^  entire^ 
rounded  and  tapering  into  an  obtuse  point ;  medial, nerve 
drong^  ascending  to  the  apex;  veins  once  or  twice  dicho- 
iomorus^  forJci/ng  generally  near  the  midrib^  parallel^  curv- 
ing and  in  right  angle  or  slightly  oblique  to  the  borders^ 
and  slightly  bending  upwards  in  reaching  them. 

The  fragment  described  indicates,  from  the  author's  re- 
marks, a  very  large  leaf,  as  it  measures  seven  centimeters 
in  length  and  twelve  millimeters  in  width.  The  basilar  part 
is  broken.  From  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  leaf  it  is  com- 
Ijarable  to  Danceites  {Alethopteris)  Macrophylla^  Newb'y  ; 
but  the  venation  is  difi^erent,  the  veins  being  more  oblique, 
appai'ently  more  distant,  all  forking  once  or  twice,  curved 
downward  to  the  midrib  and  upwards  to  the  border.  These 
characters  are  those  of  Megalopteris. 

The  points  or  dots  remarked  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf- 
lets by  Prof.  Andrews,  are  regularly  placed  in  rows  parallel 
to  the  veins.  They  are  the  remnants  or  the  base  of  scales 
similar  to  those  often  seen  upon  the  leaflets  of  species  of 
AcTostichum ;  A.  meridense^  Klotz,  for  example,  a  species 
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from  Venezuela,  whose  venation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
fossil  fragments  described  above. 

Habitat — Near  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Rushville,  Ohio, 
with  MegaUypteris, 

Protoblechnum,  Lesqx. 

Fronds  large^  simply  pinnate;  rachis  thick,  scaly  to- 
wards the  base;  pinncB  long,  narrow,  linear -lanceolate^ 
acuminate,  entire,  enlarged  at  base  on  the  lamer  side  to  a 
decxtr  ring  auricle,  generally  free  ;  medial  nerve  per  current ; 
lateral  veins  open,  curving  to  the  borders,  forking  twice. 

Protoblechnum  Holdeni,  {Aiidrews),  Lesqx, 

AIethopteri8  Holdeni^  Andrews,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ofixo,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  4S0^ 
PI.  LI,  /.  i,  2. 

Specific  characters  same  as  described  for  the  genus. 

The  species,  a  remarkable  one,  is  represented  by  two  op- 
posite extremities  of  a  frond  which,  judging  from  the  size 
of  the  main  rachis,  was,  in  its  original  state,  fifty  to  sixty 
centimeters  long.  The  pinnae  are  simple,  the  lower  ones 
shorter,  two  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad  near  the 
base,  distant ;  the  middle  ones  six  to  seven  centimeters  long 
of  the  same  width"  and  in  the  same  direction,  nearly  in  right 
angle  to  the  rachis,  are  slightly  falcate,  dilated  at  the  base  on 
the  lower  side  into  an  obtuse  auricle ;  the  upper  ones  are  close, 
less  distinctly  scythe  shaped,  but  quite  as  long,  the  terminal 
leaflets  being  still  six  centimeters  long.  The  rachis  is  thick 
nearly  one  centimeter  at  the  base,  there  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  long  scales.  The  venation  as  described  above  is 
of  the  Callipteridiu^n  type  and  considering  this,  only,  the 
species  might  have  been  described  with  that  genus.  Bui  the 
character  of  the  simply  pinnate  fronds  remove  it  from  the 
Alethopterids,  whose  fronds,  as  we  know  them  until  now, 
are  always  bi  or  tripinnate. 

The  relation  of  this  Fern  is  rather  to  the  BlecTinece.  Lo- 
maria  attemutta,  Willd.,  has  its  pinnae  coriaceous  and  of 
the  same  shape  as  this  fossil  plant ;  and  in  species  of  Blech- 
num  the  similarity  is  marked  not  merely  by  the  form  of 
the  pmnae  but  by  the  venation.  The  veins  in  Blechnwm 
glandulosum  among  others,  being  curved  and  forking  twice. 
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Hahitat — Same  locality  as  the  former,  Prof.  E.  B.  An- 
drews. 

PSEUDOPEGOPTERIDS. 

Primary  rachis  forTcing  near  the  base  in  diverging 
IrancJies  of  equal  size^  or  divaricate  aiid  dicJiotomous ; 
hranches  polyp  innate^  ultimate  divisions  sometimes  forked; 
pinnules  connate  or  separated  to  the  base,  of  various  shape^ 
ohlong-ohtuse  or  ovate-lanceolate^  oblique  or  in  right  angle^ 
decurring  to  the  rachis  and  bordering  it  by  a  narrow  wing  ; 
laical  veivs  oblique^  generally  forking  once^  the  lowest  x>air 
twice. 

Professor  Stnr  in  a  recent,  very  important  work  on  the 
flora  of  the  Culm*  (subconglomerate  coal  measures),  has 
separated  under  the  generic  name  of  Diplothmema  a  group 
of  fossil  ferns,  whose  essential  character  is  marked  in  the 
forking  of  the  primary  stems  in  tw^o  lateral  divisions  of  equal 
size,  giving  to  the  fronds  a  seini-lunar  shape  as  seen,  Atl., 
Pi.  XXXVII,  f.  1.  Though  this  peculiar  character  is  rarely 
observable  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  state  of  mo'st  of 
the  specimens  of  fossil  Ferns  obtainable  for  examination, 
the  generic  division  of  Stur,  Diplothmema^  contains  a  num- 
ber of  species  evidently  related  to  each  other  by  some  com- 
mon characters  which  mark  them  as  referable  to  a  peculiar 
group  and  whicli  until  now  have  been  separately  attributed 
by  authors  to  different  genera:  Pecopteris^  Sphenopteris^ 
Asplenites^  Hymenophyll ites^  etc.  Their  reunion  in  a  sep- 
arate section  is  certainlv  advisable  and  therefore  I  admit 
part  of  Prof.  Stur's  division,  using  however  more  original 
or  classic  names  applied  to  fossil  Ferns  until  now,  rather 
than  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  German  author  repre- 
sents only  the  peculiar  rarely  recognizable  forking  of  the 
stems. 

Though  this  last  character  has  not  been  observed  upon 
specimens  of  all  the  species  referred  to  this  group,  it  isput 
in  evidence  by  other  points  of  affinity  which  fix  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  plants.     The  forking  of  the  branches  is 

*l>je  Kulm  Flora  der  Ostrauer  and  balden  burger  Schiohten,  by  Dr.  Stur. 
VIen.,  1877. 
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seen  in  the  figures  of  Pseudopecopterls  Mazoniana^  P. 
hiformis^  P.  Nexoherryi^P,  muricata;  especially  P.  glandu- 
losa,  P,  decurrens  and  P.  speciosa.  It  is  surmised  by  the 
position  of  the  pinnae  in  P.  Oweni%  P.  rugosa^  P.  anceps. 
Of  the  last  species  I  have  specimens  with  dichotomous 
branches. 

The  most"  remarkable  representative  I  have  seen  of  this 
kind  of  division  is  from  a  specimen  of  P.  nervosa  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  who  had  the  kindness  to  pre- 
pare for  a  plate  some  diagrams  which  have  not  been  figured 
for  want  of  place.  They  show  the  primary  rachis,  appar- 
ently only  mere  divisions  or  branches  of  the  fronds,  for 
they  are  not  thick  enough  for  basilar  stems,  twelve  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  divided  into  two  opposite  horizontal 
branches  of  the  same  size,  nine  millimeters  thick,  diverg- 
ing in  right  angle  for  a  distance  of  three  centimeters  on  each 
side,  then  dichotomous,  forking  under  a  divergence  of  90°, 
each  branch  or  pinna  about  fifty  centimeters  long,  with  alter- 
nate divisions  bearing  leaves  and  variable  in  length  (six  to 
twelve  centimeters).  From  the  oblique  direction  downward 
of  the  lower  secondary  branches,  the  top  of  these  pinnae 
which  are  generally  in  right  angle,  descends  towards  the  base 
of  the  primary  rachis  and  cover  them.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  subdivision  observed  upon  PJ glatididosa. 

As  for  the  other  characters  ascribed  to  the  genus  their  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  species  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  description  of  each  of  them. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS,  LcsqX. 

§  Gleichenites. 

Fronds  large  polypinnate;  primary  pinncB  very  large^ 
pinnate  in  the  lower  part.foi^Jced  near  the  top  ;  ultimate  di- 
visions pinnately  lobed  as  in  Pecopteris  ;  venation  pinnate, 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   MAZONIANA,2/(?5ya:.,  PI,  XXXIl^ 

Figs.  l-7a. 

Alethopteris  mazoniana,  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III,,  77",  p.  S91,  Pt,  JJT, 
/.  i-*;  PI.  XIII,f.  6,  6.    Schp,,  Pilcont.  vegeL,  III^  p.  499, 

Bra7iches  pinnately  divided  in  the  lower  part^  dichoto- 
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ni4>ti^s  at  the  apex ;  Tnain  rachis  canaliculate  in  the  middle 
and  striate^  flat  ontheborders  ;  ultimate  pinncBeHJierlong^ 
mblineai\  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex^  or  shorty  more 
distinctly  linear^  obtuse^  pinnately  lobed  ;  medial  nerve  of 
medium,  size,  gradually  thinner  vpioardSj  nearly  reaching 
tlie  apex  ;  veins  oblique^  distant,  parallel^  forking  below 
the  middle.  ^ 

The  general  facias  of  this  Fern  especially  the  form  and 
size  of  the  secondary  divisions,  refer  it   to  AletJioptei^is, 
The  lower  ultimate  pinnse,  as  f.  2,  are  long,  with  pinnules 
separated   to  the  base,  even  distant,  decurring  upon  the 
rachis,  the  basilar  ones  undulately  lobed,  indicating  ^  bi- 
pinnatifid  division  of  the  branches  toward  their  base.     The 
middle  piifnsB,  like  f.  3,  have  the  lobes  or  pinnules  connate 
at  their  base,  the  lower  ones  indistinctly  lobate  on  the  in- 
ferior side,  all  oblong  or  linear-obtuse,  gradually  decreasing 
in  length  from  the  base  where  they  measure  twelve  millime- 
ters in  length,  to  the  very  small  half  round  terminal  leaflets. 
The  largest  preserved  si)ecimen  shows  the  upper  part  of 
a  branch,   fourteen  centimeters  long,  bipinnately  divided 
in  the  lower  part  in  open  pinnae,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the 
nujhis,  the  lower  ones  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  pin- 
nately reguLarly  lobate  ;  lobes  half  round,  entire,  scarcely 
five  millimeters  long  and  half  as  broad,  also  in  right  angle 
to  the  rachis,  connate  at  the  base,  with  the  venation  obso- 
lete.    The  pinnae  become  rapidly  shorter  the  ninth  pair  from 
the  base  being  only  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  with 
short  pinnules  connate  to  the  middle  and  above  this  they 
are  simple  and  are  divided  as  in  f .  5.     Excepting  the  upper 
leaflets  or  the  pinnae  simple  by  the  confluence  of  the  pin- 
nules, the  facies  of  the  Fern  as  represented  by  the  specimen 
is  that  of  a  Pecopteris.     Very  like  to  the  fragment  in  AtL, 
f.  3,  PI.  XLIII,  merely  differing  by  close  rigid  ultimate 
pinnae  and  shorter  pinnules. 

The  nervation  of  this  species  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant ;  the  lateral  veins  are  all  on  the  same  angle 
of  divergence  about  60°  and  consequently  parallel,  forking 
once  from  below  the  middle,  the  lower  pairs  of  the  large 
pinnules  only  have  sometimes  one  of  the  branches  forking 
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again  near  the  borders.  As  the  veins  are  all  derived  from 
the  midrib  tliey  leave  at  the  base  of  each  pinnule,  by  their 
divergence,  an  empty  space,  which,  when  the  pinnules  are 
distant,  is  prolonged  into  a  narrow  wing  along  the  rachis, 
which  is  canaliculate  in  the  middle,  and  flat  on  the  borders. 
This  gives  to  the  species  a  peculiar  appearance  and  render 
it  easily  recognizable,  though  different  in  shape  and  size  may 
be  the  fragments  which  represent  it. 

The  fructifications  are  seen  f.  7,  in  longitudinal  simple 
rows  of  large  round  sori,  nearer  to  the  borders  than  to  the 
midrib.  On  the  specimen  figured,  the  sori  covered  as  they 
are  by  the  ei)idermis,  appear  semi-globular  or  merely  con- 
vex ;  but  upon  other  specimens  better  preserved  than  those 
I  had  at  my  disposal  in  Illinois,  the  epidermis  is  detached 
and  the  sori  are  seen  formed  of  three  or  four  oblong  spo- 
ranges,  placed  starlike  around  a  central  point,  disposed,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  veins. 
The  substance  of  this  Fern  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface 
geneiTilly  convex,  furrowed  by  the  impressions  of  the  veins  ; 
the  borders  rellexed. 

The  pinna  f.  1  has  some  characters  different  from  those 
described.  Though  distinctly  observed  upon  the  specimen, 
they  do  not  seem  weighty  enough  to  authorize  its  reference 
to  a  different  species.  The  pinnules  are  abnormally  con- 
nivent,  or  some  of  them  either  geminate  at  the  base  or 
deeply  cut  in  one  lobe  at  the  upper  side ;  the  lateral  veins 
are  at  a  slightly  more  acute  angle  of  divergence  ;  the  pin- 
nules more  distinctly  oval  and  acute.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
essential  characters  are  the  same  as  described  above,  the 
veins  forked  once  ;  the  rachis  winged  by  the  decurring  base 
of  the  leaflets  ;  the  thick  texture,  etc. 

Tlie  form  of  the  sori,  their  disposition  in  marginal  rows 
upon  the  upper  branch  of  the  veins  ;  that  of  the  sporanges 
and  the  forked  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fronds,  re- 
late this  species  to  the  Gleichenice. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek,  in  concretions,  not  rare  ;  never 
found  elsewhere  until  now.  Among  a  large  number  of  spec- 
imens of  the  sterile  pinnae  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
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the  Miisenm  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge  has  a  few  good 
fruiting  ones,  Al.  132  and  133. 

PSEUDOPKCOPTERIS  SUBORENULATA,  Sp,  nOV,,  PI. 

XXXVri,  Figs,  7-8, 

PecopteriM  erenulataf  Brgt,^  HUt.  d.  Veg. /oss.,  p,  SOO,  P/.  LXXXVIT^ 

Alethopteris  crenulaia,  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  RepL  of  UL,  II,  p.  4S9,  PI,  XXXIX, 
/.  g'4 :  IV,  p.  S9i,  PI.  XIII,  f,  14-15,    Schp.,  Paleont.  VegeL,  III,  p.  499, 
Neuropteris  con/erta,  Sc/ip,,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p,  467, 

PinncB  linear^  grcidually  narrowed  hi  the  upper  part^ 
sessile ;  pinnules  opcn^  nearly  in  rigid  angle^  connate  at 
the  hase^  bordering  the  rachis  as  in  the  former  species^  ob- 
long^ or  linear -obtuse^  crenulate ;  middle  nerve  thin;  lat- 
eral veins  slightly  curved^  simple  orforJcing. 

By  the  shape  of  the  pinnae,  that  of  the  pinnules,  their 

mode  of  attachment  and  tlie  forking  of  the  veins,  specimens 
representing  the  species  have  about  the  same  appearance  as 
those  of  the  former.  The  pinnae  are  however  narrower,  en- 
larged in  the  middle,  the  pinnules  flat,  of  a  thinner  sub- 
stance ;  the  veins  more  open  at  least  in  the  sterile  sj)ecimens 
where  they  are  forked  and  the  medial  nerve  not  as  thick. 

It  seems,  at  first,  from  the  two  fragments  figured,  that 
they  belong  to  two  different  species,  on  account  of  tlio  veins, 
forked  in  f.  7,  simple  in  f.  8.  This  last  figure  represents 
part  of  a  fructified  pinna,  as  seen  from  the  surface  obscurely 
andundulately  swelled  by  the  sori  which  underneath  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  midrib  and  the  bor- 
ders. In  pinnae  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, the  dots  are  more  distinct  or  more  salient  through  the 
epidermis  and  often  the  veins  are  forked  between  them  as 
in  the  sterile  pinna.  The  division  of  the  veins  is  extremely 
variable  in  this  species  and  seems  due  to  mechanical  ac- 
tion, like  a  splitting  caused  by  compression  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  maceration  or  perhaps  to  a  peculiar  composition  of 
the  tissue.  In  some  pinnae,  the  veins  are  either  regularly 
forked,  or  split  in  three  or  more  branches  or  filaments,  three 
of  them  diverging  from  the  same  point,  the  two  lateral  op- 
posite, subdivided  again  in  two  or  three  thin  threads,  quite 
near  the  borders.  The  direction  of  the  vein  upwards  or 
13  P. 
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downwards  is  equally  variable  upon  the  same  specimen. 
Hence  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  find  any  reason  to 
separate  into  two  species  the  forms  represented  by  the 
numerous  fragments  which  have  lately  passed  under  my 
examination.  I  considered  them  at  first  referable  to  Pe- 
copter  is  crenulata^  Brgt.,  but  following  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Schimper,  I  have  modified  the  name.  He  remarks, 
Paleont.  veget.,  Ill,  p.  500,  that  Brongniart's  si)ecies  is  a 
doubtful  one,  and  that  its  identity  with  the  American  plant 
is  far  from  being  ascertained.  The  European  specimens  are 
from  the  upper  coal  measures,  near  Saarbnick ;  ours  are  from 
the  base  of  the  middle  Carboniferous.  The  difference  in 
the  geological  horizon  is  of  some  weight  in  considering 
identity.  Among  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
some  have  exactly  the  characters  indicated  by  the  French 
author,  others  greatly  differ,  as  seen  from  the  above  diag- 
nosis, even  the  borders,  distinctly  crenate  in  some  speci- 
mens, appear  nearly  entire  in  others. 

A  si)ecimen  in  the  Museum  of  Princeton  College,  No.  99 
of  the  nodules,  represents  a  large  triangular  pinna  divided 
as  in  P.  Mazoniana,  The  borders  of  the  pinnules  are 
slightly  undulate  ;  the  midrib  somewhat  decurring  and 
more  inflated  toward  the  base  ;  the  lateral  veins  are  distant 
four  to  six  pairs,  alternate,  the  lower  ones  curved  inward, 
forking  at  the  apex,  the  upper  ones  straight  or  slightly 
curved  back,  either  simple  or  split  at  the  apex,  being  as  re- 
marked above  composed  of  parallel  close  filaments  either 
dividing  at  the  top  by  splitting  or  preserving  the  same  po- 
sition and  remaining  simple  to  the  contiguous  borders  where 
some  of  them  are  even  slighly  inflated. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  concretions.     Rare. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  Sheaferi,  Lesqx,^  PI,  XXXIII, 

Fign,  SSh, 

Feeopteris  Shea/eri,  Lesqx,^  Cat,  fjss.y  pl,^  Potts,  act.  asaoc.,p,  21,  PL  11^ 
Alelhopteris  Sheaferi,  Sehp,,  Paleont,  veget,,  I,  p.  56£. 

Leaf  polypinnate ;  ultimate  pinnce  linear-lanceolate^ 
open;;  pinnules  oblique^  liaear  or  Ungulate^  obtuse^  connate 
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and  slightly  decurring^  with  borders  sinuate;  medial  nerne 
tfiin^  gradtwlly  effaced  toward  the  apex;  veins  thin^  in  an 
acute  angle  of  divergence^  once  forked  near  the  hase^  the 
upper  branch  forking  again;  in  the  lower  ptiir^  both 
branches  are  sometimes  forked. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  recognized  the  same  in 
the  specimen  figured  in  the  Pots.  Cat.,  1.  c,  of  which  the 
enlarged  f.  86,  showing  the  nervation  is  copied,  and  in 
that  of  Atl.,  f.  8.  They  are  distinctly  seen  also  upon  a 
fragment,  part  of  a  leaf,  Al.  19,  of  the  Collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  which  represents 
the  upper  part  of  a  i)rimary  pinna  with  secondary  pinnae 
open,  short,  five  to  six  centimeters  long;  pinnules  obli- 
qne,  unequal  in  length,  averaging  one  centimeter,  grad- 
ually shorter  towards  the  end  of  the  pinnae,  with  exactly 
the  same  nervation  as  described  and  figured  here.  The 
veins  are  very  thin,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  curving 
towards  the  borders.  The  relation  of  this  species  to  Ale- 
thopteris  aquiliTia^  indicated  by  Schp.,  1.  c,  is  distant  and 
merely  marked  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  It  greatly  dif- 
fers by  the  thin  lateral  veins  very  oblique  curved  towards 
the  borders,  and  by  the  absence  of  veinlets  from  the  rachis 
between  the  base  of  the  medial  nerves  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville,  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer. 
The  specimen  quoted  above  is  from  Terris  vein,  Kentucky. 

§  2.    DlCKSONIOID^. 

Ultimate  pinnce  diversely  lobate;  lobes  entire,  crenate  or 
(kntate^  generally  decurreni;.  fades  of  the  Sphenopteris 
('nnparable  to  the  present  Dickson  ice, 

P^iEtTDOPECOPTEU^S  8PINUL0SA,  LCSQX.,  PI.  L  77,  Fig,  1. 
Alethopieris  spinuloaaf  Lesqz.^  Oeol.  BepL  of  HL,  JV,  p.  S96,  PL  XI^ 

Bitripinnatifid ;  ultimate  pinnce  oblique,  rigid^  alter- 
nate; pinnules  connate  at  base^  ovate,  obtuse;  borders 
sharply  dervticutate;  midrib  strong,  effaced  und'Cr  the 
^pex;  veins  oblique^  forking  once  in  the  middle^  divisions 
entering  the  teeth. 
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As  seen  from  the  fragment  figured,  the  primary  pinnae  are 
broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  strong  smooth  rachis ;  secondary 
pinnae  nearly  linear,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  small  oval, 
dentate  pinnule,  as  seen  from  another  specimen ;  pinnules 
sharply  toothed,  the  teeth,  the  upper  ones  especially,  ap- 
pearing spinescent.  The  specimen  not  figured  has  the  leaf- 
lets lanceolate  from  the  middle  upwards,  more  obscurely 
dentate,  the  apex,^however,  sharply  acuminate.  The  medial 
uerve  enlarged  toward  the  base  is  abruptly  dis8oh''ed  and 
divided  at  a  distance  from  the  apex,  and  the  lateral  veins 
four  or  five  pairs,  alternate,  distant,  parallel,  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  all  from  the  midrib,  are  forked  once 
only.  In  both  specimens  the  characters,  except  the  differ- 
ence indicated  above,  are  the  same.  The  pinnules,  ovate, 
narrowed  upwards,  and  obtuse  or  pointed,  connate  to  a  dis- 
tance above  the  rachis,  are  all  about  of  the  same  size,  less 
than  one  centimeter  long,  five  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  at 
their  point  of  cohesion,  a  little  above  the  rachis.  Some  of  the 
characters,  the  shape  of  the  pinnules,  their  venation,  relate 
the  species  to  the  former  section.  But  it  has  no  relation 
to  the  Gleichenice.  It  is  rather  allied  to  the  DicksordcB 
by  the  form  and  position  of  the  leaflets  and  the  nervation, 
comparable  especially  to  Dlcksonia  Plumieri^  Hook. 

Habitat — Roof  shales  of  the  coal  of  St.  John,  Perry  Co. , 
111.  The  specimen  figured  is  from  the  collection  of  the  mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  Al.,  116.  The  second, 
Al.  102,  of  the  same  collection  is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land. This  specimen  is  not  quite  as  good.  It  is  disfigured 
by  contraction  on  one  side  and  expansion  on  the  other  from 
which  results  the  more  distinct  pointed  shape  of  the  leaflets, 
which  on  the  contracted  side  are  positively  obtuse. 

PSEUDOPBCOPTERIS  HYMEXOPHYLLOIDES,  LcSqX.^  PI.  LVT^ 

Figs.  3,  3. 

Alethopteris  hymenopkyUoidc8^  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  RepU  of  III,,  IV,  p.  39S,  JPf. 
X,/.  I-4.    Schp.,  Paleont.  vegeL,  III,  p.  500. 

Frond  apparei^tly  Targe,  tripinnate ;  divisions  lanceo- 
late^ sessile  and  decurring  in  a  narroio  wing  to  the  rachis  ; 
pinnules  oblique^  oblong -obtuse^  connate  at  base;  borders 
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nuuate  or  undulate;  medial  nerve  thin^  reaching  the  apex ;  ' 
lateral  veins  thin  all  derived  from  the  raidrib  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence^  forking  once. 

Tlie  different  fragments  obtained  of  this  fine  species  in- 
dicate the  subdivision  of  the  frond.     The  lower  secondary 
pinnse  at  least  twelve  centimeters  long,  alternate  and  ob- 
lique, have  pinnules  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  longer 
still  towards  the  base,  eight  to  ten  millimeters  broad,  grad- 
ually shorter  towards  the  apex,  all  decurrent  and  joined  in 
acute  sinusses   near  the  rachis,  very  oblique,  somewhat 
curved  back  from  the  middle,  generally  oblong,  or  lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  with  undulate  or  sinuate  borders  ;  the  rachis 
is  narrow,  flat ;  the  midrib  very  thin,  and  the  veins,  five  to 
eight  pairs,  slightly  curved  and  forking  once  only  at  the 
middle.     The  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  as  seen  f.  3,  has 
shorter  divisions ;  the  lobes  are  either  deeply  undulate  lobed, 
or  towards  the  apex,  pass  by  cohesion  to  small  obtuse  entire 
pinnules.     The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  secondary  pinnse 
to  the  rachis  is  marked  f .  3.     As  in  most  of  the  species  of  this 
group,  they  are  decumng  along  the  rachis  bordering  it 
with  a  narrow  wing.     The  relation  of  this  fine  Fern,  which, 
like  the  former,  has  no  affinity  to  any  species  known  until 
now  from  the  coal  measures,  is  also  with  the  DicJcsonice  ; 
with  2).  haro^metZj  Link,  for  example,  and  still  more  with 
Loxsoma  Cunninghami^  Br.,  which  it  resembles  by  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  pinnules  and  nervation. 
Habitai — Mazon  Creek,  in  concretions. 


PsEUDOPECOPTERis  NERVOSA,  BrgL^  PL  XXXIV^ 

Figs.  IS, 

Pteopteris  nervosa,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.foss.,  p.  B97,  PL  XCIV;  XCV,/\ 
i,  f.    LI.  and  Hull.,  Fosa.  fl.,  II,  PI.  XCIV. 

AUthopteris  nervosa, p.  865,  P..  XV III,  f.  S.  OeoL  Hept.  of  HI.,  II,  p.  442. 
Sckp.,  Puleont.  vegei.,  Ij).  5 IS. 

Peeopteria  Sauveurii,  BrgU,  ibid.,  p.  t99.  Pi.  XCV,f.  5. 

Fronds  tripinnate^  or  compound  dicliotoinous  and  multi- 
fid ;  primary  pinnm  large^  broadly  lanceolate ;  secondary 
divisions  open,  linear^  lanceolate  towards  the  apex ;  pin- 
nules oblique^  connate  from  the  ha^e  or  dbove^  ovate-obtuse 
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or  lanceolaiey  obtusely  acumfnate,  the  inferior  one^  on  the 
lower  side^  generally  bilobaie  ;  the  terminal  ovate-lanceolate^ 
entire  or  lobate  by  the  confluence  of  the  upper  pinnules  ; 
medial  nerve  divided  ai  the  apex;  lateral  veins  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence^  generally  forking  once. 

The  species  is  locally  abundant  and  easily  recognized  by 
the  thick  substance  of  its  leaflets,  with  a  strong  very  dis- 
tinct venation.  The  midrib  is  often  no  thicker  than  the 
lateral  veins  and  some  of  these  are  casually  attached  to  the 
rachis,  but  never  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  area 
between  the  base  of  the  medial  nerves.  As  seen  f .  3,  the 
species  is  sometimes  represented  by  fragments  with  equal 
oblong  obtuse  pinnules,  like  those  of  some  Alethopteris. 
The  peculiar  nervation  and  the  shape  of  the  lower  pinnules 
generally  bi-lobed,  recall  easily  the  numerous  variations  to 
the  type.  F.  1  is  a  pinna  with  unequal  alternate  pinnae, 
those  on  the  left  side  shorter,  with  more  distinctly  acumi- 
nate pinnules,  and  the  lower  pinnae  on  the  same  side  replaced 
by  one  geminate  leaflet  like  those  remarked  upon  species  of 
Neuropteris  and  of  Odontopteris.  This  is  not  the  only  char- 
acter which  relates  the  plant  to  Odontopteris ;  for  when 
somewhat  effaced  by  erosion,  the  basilar  veins,  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  midrib,  appear  joined  to  the  rachis,  frag- 
ments of  this  Fern  resemble  those  of  Odontopteris  Brardii, 

Habitat — Very  abundant  in  the  intraconglomerate  meas- 
ures of  Alabama,  the  Helena,  the  Black  veins.  Also  com- 
mon in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Anthracite  fields,  Shamokin, 
Wilkesbarre.  There  are  large  and  splendid  specimens  of 
the  species  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston, 
from  the  subconglomerate  ledge  and  from  Oliphant.  The 
species  is  rare  at  Cannelton,  still  more  so  in  111.,  where  I 
found  only  a  few  specimens  at  Murphysborough  low  coal ; 
not  seen  in  the  specimens  from  Clinton,  Mo. 

PSEITDOPECOPTEUIS   STJBNERVOSA,  Rocmer. 

PaleonU,  IX,  p.  192,  PL  XXXI,  f,  11,  Roehl,  PaUont.,  XVIII,  p,  90,  Ft. 
XIII,  f*  5  (copied  from  Roemcr). 

I&ond  trip  innate,  primary  pinnce  lanceolate;  secondary 
divisions  open^  alternate^  sublinear^  pinnati fled  ;  pinnules 
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ohlique^  ovate^  acuminate^  connate  from  the  middle^  the 
upper  ones  gradiLaUy  connivent  to  near  the  apex^  the  in- 
ferior larger^  entire^  not  lobate ;  medial  nerce  broad  and 
flat ;  lateral  veins  flexuous,  tending  upwards  in  reaching 
the  borders  ;  forked  once^  some  of  the  basilar  derived  from 
the  rachis. 

I  have  for  examination  a  larger  better  preserved  specimen 
than  the  one  on  which  Roemer  made  his  figure  and  diagnosis. 
It  represents  the  upper  part  of  two  pamllel  pinnae,  witli  alter- 
nate secondary  branches,  slightly  oblique  from  a  flat  rachis 
giooved  or  wrinkled  crosswise;  the  pinnules  are  shorter, 
broader  than  in  the  former  species,  all  very  oblique,  curving 
apon  each  other  towards  the  apex,  with  a  slightly  obtuse 
acumen,  none  of  them  bilobate.  The  venation  is  peculiar. 
The  midrib  flat  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  lateral 
veins,  though  broader,  is  straight  towards  the  apex  of  the 
pinnules  and  efl^aced  by  dividing  under  it ;  the  basilar  veins 
of  the  inner  side  (the  side  toward  the  main  rachis)  are  de- 
rived from  the  rachis,  decurrent  at  the  base,  bent  upwards 
from  the  middle  and  reaching  the  borders  in  an  upwartl  di- 
rection. Those  derived  from  the  midrib  are  very  oblique 
and  also  curved  upward  to  the  borders,  all  forking  once 
only.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  venation  as  also  the 
sliape  of  the  lower  leaflets,  entire  at  the  point  of  conjunc- 
tion of  the  pinnae  to  the  rachis,  sepanite  this  species  from 
the  former.  In  my  specimen,  the  veins  are  much  less  im- 
pressed than  in  A,  nervosa^  and  by  the.upper  pinnules  closely 
joined  on  the  borders,  whose  apex  only  is  disconnected,  and 
whose  medial  nerve  is  scarcely  distinct,  the  plant  has  ex- 
actly the  facies  of  Odontopteris  Brardii. 

Habitat — Communicated  from  Cannelton  Coal  by  Mr.  I. 
F.  Mansfield  ;  one  specimen  only. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  Plucknkti,  Schlot7i,  PI.  XXXI  Vy 

Fig.  k;  XXX  Y,  Fig.  7. 

FUicitM  nueknelif  Schloth.,  Flor,  d.  Vorw.^  PL  X,f,9? 
Ptcopieris  Pluekneti,  Brgi,^  Ilia*,  d.  vegel.  fosa.^p.SSS^  H.  CVll,f.  IS. 
AUthopleris  Piuckneti,  Oein.,  V  rat.,  p.  SO,  PL  XXXTJI,/,4-6.     Leaqx., 
GtoL  Rept.  of  JIL,  IV,  p.  S9S,  Schp.,  PileonL  vegeL,  7,  p.  511;  III,p»  i9S. 

Frond  verp  large,  compound,  pinnate  and  dicholonious  ; 
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secondary  pinnce  large^  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  in  oiU- 
line^  narrower  toward  the  base;  tertiary  pinnce^  opeii^ 
linear^  with  a  lanceolate  obtuse  apex;  pinnules  oblong^ 
ovate^  obtusely  acuminate^  either  larger^  disjointed  to  near 
the  base^  with  borders  undulate^  or  shorty  triangular^  en- 
tire^  oblique^  connate  to  above  the  middle^  confluerd  Unoard 
the  apex  ;  medial  nerve  thin  or  imToersed^  divided  near  the 
apex  ;  lateral  veins  very  oblique  once  forked. 

Our  two  figures  of  this  gpecies  show  its  essential  charac- 
ters. It  would  have  been  impossible  however  to  represent 
a  whole  pinna,  for,  like  P.  nervosay  this  species  has  very 
large  fronds  differently  composed  in  their  branches  either 
pinnate  or  dichotomous  with  pinnae  of  large  size  also.  A 
fragment  from  Cannelton,  twenty  centimeters  square,  is 
covered  with  parts  of  a  secondary  pinna  and  the  base  of 
another,  both  obliquely  diverging  from  the  top  of  a  primary- 
one,  whose  rachis  is  not  broader  than  that  of  its  divisions. 
The  pinnae  and  pinnules  of  this  form  are  represented, 
PI.  XXXIV,  f.  4.  The  pinnae  are  close,  nearly  in  right 
angle,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  all  equal  in  length, 
with  pinnules  slightly  oblique,  disconnected  to  near  the 
rachis,  equally  pinnately  undulate,  or  marked  each  by  two 
or  three  indistinct  lobes  on  each  side.  This  fonii  exactly 
agrees  with  f.  2  of  Brgt.,  1.  c.  These  lateral  lobes  of  the 
pinnules  are  generally  inflated,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  as  by 
fructification  or  sori  underneath.  The  surface  of  the  leiif- 
lets  is  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis  where  the  immersed 
veins  appear  thick  as  in  f.  4a,  but  are  really  thin  when  the 
epidermis  is  destroyed.  The  rachis  is  half  cylindrical  sin- 
uous, irregularly  slightly  striate  or  slightly  punctate.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  pinnae,  the  divisions  become 
rapidly  shorter,  PL  XXXV,  f.  7,  the  pinnules  entire  and 
triangular.  The  terminal  pinnules  at  the  apex  of  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  pinnae  are  small  oval  obtuse. 

HaJbitat — Like  P,  nervosa,  the  fragments  of  this  species 
are  locally  very  abundant  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  at  Cannelton. 
The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  at  Pittston,  has  specimens  from 
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Wilkesbarre  and  other  localities  of  the  Anthracite.  It  is 
not  rare  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  has  not  been  re- 
marked until  now  below  the  millstone  grit. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   DIMORPIIA,  8p,  TIOV.^  PL  XXXVj 

Figs.  1-6. 

Frond  divided  like  that  of  the  former  ;  ultimate  pinnm 
long  svblinear  ;  pinnules  disjoined  to  the  hase^  generally 
distant^  oblx>ng^  obtuse^  more  or  less  distinctly  undidately 
lobed,,  slightly  decurrent  by  the  narrowed  base^  unequal  in 
size  on  ea^h  side  of  the  pinnce  ;  medial  nerve  thick^  divided 
under  the  apex ;  venation  distinct^  of  the  same  cJiaracter 
as  in  the  forvier. 

The  frond  was  evidently  large,  and,  as  seen  f.  4,  irregu- 
larly divided  or  dichotomous.  The  primary  rachis  as  seen 
in  the  same  figure  is  large,  comparatively  to  that  of  the 
pinnffi  which,  though  very  long,  have  a  narrow  half  round 
rachis.  The  pinnules,  taken  altogether,  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  former  species  and  generally  distant ;  the  k)wer, 
on  the  inferior  side  of  each  pinna  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
lobed  SIS  in  P.  nervosa.  The  leaflets  are  also  of  different 
size  on  each  side  of  each  pinna,  contracted,  larger  and  ob- 
tuse on  one  side,  elongated  and  lanceolate  acuminate  on 
the  other.  As  all  the  specimen  are  from  the  Coal  of  Rhode 
Island  where  this  peculiar  deformation  is  remarked  upon 
other  si)ecies,  it  may  be  omitted  or  mentioned  as  of  casual 
occurrence.  But  the  size,  the  distance  of  the  pinnules, 
more  distinctly  lobate,  especially  the  lower  ones,  seem  to 
be  valid  and  permanent  characters.  The  fragment,  f.  6,  is 
however  very  like  f.  1  of  P.  Pluckneti^  in  Brgt.,  1.  c. 

Habitat — Coal  of  Mount  Hope  near  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark.  Specimens  f.  1-5 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ah,  25  and  25b.  The  others  are  in  the  Cabinet  of 
of  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
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PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   NeWBERRYI,    Lcsqx.^  PI,  XXX VII^ 

Fig.  L 

Spheiiopteria  Newberryi,  Lesqx-t  Boston  Jour.  S.  N,  H.,  v.  F7,  p,  4B0* 
Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858^  p.  h62,  PL  IX^J  J^. 
Pecopteris  Aewberryi,  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  Bept.  of  III.^  HtP'  ^« 

Fronds  apparently  simple  ;  r acids  divided  im.  two  diverg- 
ing pinnce  or  diclwtomous  ;  primary  branches  lanceolaie  ; 
secondary  pinncR  alternate^  short  narrowly  lanceolate^  ses- 
sile^ deeurrent  at  base  to  a  narrowly  winged^  half  round 
rachis  ;  pinnules  connate  to  the  middle^  inclined  outside^ 
ovate  obtuse  or  obtusely  acuminate^  entire  or  slighily  un- 
dulate-crenate.  • 

The  specimen  figured  here  is  better  than  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c.  At  least  it  shows  the  ve- 
nation quite  distinctly.  Other  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Cannelton,  all  with  the  same  characters  ;  a 
simple  naked  rachis,  supporting  at  the  top  two  branches, 
divirging  crescent  shaped,  merely  differing  by  the  more  or 
less  open  degree  of  their  divergence.  One  of  these  speci- 
mens is  especially  interesting.  It  repreeents  a  small  pinna 
which  does  not  seem  fully  developed ;  the  main  rachis  is 
twenty-three  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters  broad,  flat- 
tened, nearly  smooth,  with  two  pinna  diverging  in  right  an- 
gles, 90°,  each  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate in  outline  or  nearly  triangular,  the  lower  secondary 
pinnae  two  centimeters  long,  the  following  pairs,  fourteen 
in  number,  becoming  rapidly  shorter  toward  the  apex. 
The  pinnules  are  all  of  the  character  represented  by  the 
figure  ;  connate  to  the  middle,  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  cuneate, 
obliquely  truncate,  inclining  outside  as  in  some  forms  of  P. 
Pluckneti^  only  somewhat  longer  and  more  or  less  deeply 
undulate  toward  the  apex.  All  the  basilar  pinnules  are 
entire,  none  lobed.  The  venation  is  also  similar  to  that  of 
P.  PlucJcn^tiy  the  veins  somewhat  more  crowded  and  more 
numerous,  being  all  derived  from  the  thin  midrib,  forking 
once,  at  or  above  the  middle.  Though  closely  allied  to 
P.  Pluckneti^  the  species  is  always  easily  recognize  by  its 
ramification,  and  the  rachis,  convex  or  half  round,  flattened 
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on  the  borders,  or  narrowly  winged  by  the  decurring  base 
of  the  primary  pinnae.  As  far  at  the  plant  is  known  until 
now,  it  seems  to  have  a  simple  small  frond.  The  j-achis  is 
indistinctly  punctate,  as  in  most  of  the  species  6f  this  sec- 
tion. 

Habitat — ^The  first  specimen  seen  and  figured  in  Geol.  of 
P^nn'a  1.  c,  was  found  by  a  miner  near  Summit  Lehigh,  Pa., 
and  communicated  without  any  other  indication.  A  small 
specimen  has  been  obtained  later  from  Mazon  Creek  in 
nodules  ;  a  third  from  Wilkesbarre  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge ;  S.  S.  7.  The 
others  which  have  more  recently  come  under  my  examina- 
tion are  from  Cannelton,  communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field. One  from  Oliphant  No.  1  vein,  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   ABBREVIATA,  LesqX. 

Sphefwpieris  abbreviaia^  Lesqx,,  Boston  Jour,  8.  N.  H.,  v.   VI,  p.  419 
Geol,  of  P&iiiCa^  1858,  p,  861,  PI,  IX,  f.  i,  lb. 

Fragment  of  leaf  Mpimude ;  pinncB  in  rigid  angle^  ah 
ternaiej  shorty  fexuous^  j) innately^  deeply  lobed ;  pinnules 
joined  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base^  disconnected^ 
slightly  decurrent^  oblong^  riarrowed  to  the  obtuse  apex^ 
undulate-crenate  on  the  borders ;  primary  nerve  thick  at 
Us  base  only^  thin  and  effaced  upwards ;  lateral  veins 
dichotomous^  the  lower  divided  in  three  branches  from  the 
middle^  the  upper  ones  forked. 

This  Fern  is  related  to  this  generic  division  by  the  shape 
of  the  undulate  leaflets,  by  the  i-achis  flattened  on  the  bor- 
ders or  winged  as  in  P,  Wewberryi^  and  by  the  nervation, 
as  in  P,  cordata-ovata.  It  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  species. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  the  only  spec- 
imen found. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  MFRicATA,  Brgt,  PI,  XXX  VII,  Fig,  ^, 

Pecopteris  murieata,  Brgt,  Hist,  d,  Veg,  foss,  p,  S6B,  PI.  XCVII, 
P.  laciniata,  LI,  and  Huft,,  II,  PL  CXXIl, 

Alethopteria  muricata^  Ooepp,  syst.,  p,  SIS,    L^sqz,,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  1858, 
p,865:  Oeol,  Repi,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  S9S,    Schp.,  Paleont,  veget,,  I,p,  514, 

Fronds  very  large  decompound^  dichotomous^  or  polyp  in- 
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nate;  secondary  pinn(B  long  ^  li  near -lanceolate  ;  tertiary  di- 
visions open^  distant^  Jlexuous ;  pinnules  generally  dis- 
tant^ veiy  variable  inform^  lanceolaie^  acuminate,  the  lower 
ones  enlarged  at  the  base^  move  or  less  distinctly  lobed ; 
primary  nerve  thick^  more  oi'  less  decurrent  at  base,  thin- 
ning upwards,  dissoloed  above  the  middle;  veins  thick, 
more  inflated  towards  the  borders,  the  upper  forked  once, 
the  lower  twice ;  substance  coriaceous ;  rachis  smooth  or 
muricate. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  giv^  an  idea  of  all  the  forms  of  this 
species,  so  variable  it  is,  especially  in  the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules. The  plant  was  a  very  large  one,  some  rachis,  appar- 
ently of  pinnae  only,  are  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters 
broad.  Generally  the  ultimate  pinnae  and  the  pinnules  are 
distant,  these  attached  to  the  rachis  by  an  enlarged  base, 
decurrent  and  joined  together  by  a  narrow  band  forming  a 
wing  on  the  rachis.  When  close  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
specimen  figured,  they  are  connate  at  base,  more  distinctly  so 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  where  they  become  oblong, 
more  obtuse,  connivent  at  the  base  of  the  small  narrowly 
oval,  or  lanceolate-acuminate  terminal  pinnules.  Th^y  are 
generally  divided  in  various  ways,  deeply  undulate,  sub- 
lobate,  or  enlarged  at  the  base  and  distinctly  lobate  on  the 
lower  side  as  in  P.  nervosa^  or  pinnately  lobed  from  below 
the  apex  to  the  base,  the  lobes  even  separated  as  distinct 
round  pinnules.  Generally  lanceolate  acuminate  in  the 
upper  part,  the  lower  leaflets  are  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  superior  ones  broadly  ovate  and  regularly  trilobate  as 
in  P.  irilobata.  The  rachis  also,  though  sometimes  distinctly 
punctate  or  muricate,  is  often  smooth,  the  largest  rachis  gen- 
erallv  so. 

The  best  figure  of  this  species  is  that  of  Roehl,  Paleont., 
XVTII,  PI.  XI,  f.  1.  LI,  and  Hutt.  have  represented  the 
leaflets  more  divided  than  they  are  generally  seen.  It  is 
however  possible  that  the  pinnules  of  the  lower  branches 
of  large  pinnae  may  have  this  character,  so  multiplied  are 
their  variations. 

Habitat — This  species  is  rarely  found  in  large  fragments. 
Some  fine  and  remarkably  well  preserved  specimens  have 
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been  sent  from  the  Black  Vein  of  the  New  Castle  coal  fields 
of  Ala.,  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sharp.  A  few  have 
been  found  in  the  debris  of  a  tunnel  crossing  a  number  of 
coal  veins  of  Sharp  Mountain,  near  Pottsville  ;  later  in  the 
concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  and  also,  more  abundantly,  in 
the  shale  of  Newport  beach,  Rhode  Island.  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  the  collections  from  Clinton,  nor  in  those  from 
Cannelton.  It  is  also  not  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  of 
Pittston.  The  species  appear  therefore  especially  limited 
to  the  subconglomerate  measures  of  Alabama,  passing  up 
to  the  lower  coal  of  Mazon  creek.  The  geological  horizon 
of  the  shale  of  Newport  is  not  positively  known. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  CORDATO-OVATA,  {Weiss\  Lesqx.y 

PL  XXXVII,  Figs,  i,  5. 

Neuropteria  eardato^vato,  Weiss,  Fosa.fl.,  p.  28^  PL  I,f,  i. 
Ftcipteris  SilHmannif  Lesqz,,  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  867, 

Frond  bipinnate;  rachis  comparatively  thick  ;  ultimate 
pinncB  distant^  sublineary  gradually  narrowed  toward  the 
apex^  alternate,  nearly  in  right  angle;  pinnules  slightly 
oblique,  close,  ovate,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  decitr- 
ring  base  united  by  a  narrow  wing  along  the  slend-er 
rachis;  medial  nerve  divided  above  the  middle;  veins  ob- 
liquej  slightly  curving  to  the  borders,  forking  once. 

The  pinnules  are  uniform  in  shape  and  scarcely  different 
in  size ;  the  basilar  pinnules  only  are  sometimes  lobate,  on 
the  upper  side  quite  as  frequently  as  on  the  inferior ;  but  in 
most  of  the  specimens  the  leaflets  have  all  the  same  form, 
being  about  exactly  ovate,  a  little  more  enlarged  on  the  back 
towards  the  rachis,  and  thus  very  slightly  scythe-shaped. 
They  average  half  to  one  centimeter  in  length  and  four  to 
six  millimeters  in  width  in  the  middle.  Comparing  this 
species  to  Neuropteris  cordato-ovata,  Weiss,  1.  c,  differ- 
ences are  scarcely  noticeable.  The  pinnules  are  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  only  none  of  the  basilar  ones  are  lobate  in 
the  European  specimens,  and  the  veins  as  described  by  the 
author  are  twice-forked. 

Prom  the  position  of  the  leaflets,  and  their  mode  of  attach- 
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ment  to  the  racliis,  the  species  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Grenus 
Neuropteris.  I  was  formerly  disposed  to  consider  this  plant 
as  referable  to  Pecopteris  Loschii^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg. 
foss.,  p.  355,  PI.  96,  f.  6,  which  has  leaflets  of  about  the 
same  form  sometimes  lobate,  the  inferior  pinnae  disposed 
about  as  in  Atl.,  f.  6,  and  the  veins  also  simply  pinnate. 
But  Brongniart's  figure  shows  the  pinnules  merely  sessile 
not  decurrent  and  not  bordering  the  rachis,  mostly  connate 
at  the  base,  more  distinctly  lobate,  etc.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  a  Fern  of  our  coal  measures  satisfactorily  repre- 
*  senting  this  species,  as  described  by  the  French  author  from 
specimens  from  Wilkesbarre. 

Habitat — The  fragments  figured  on  our  plate  are  also  from 
Wilkesbarre. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  SiLLIMANNI,  Bigt^  PL  XXXVII^ 

Fig.  3, 

Pecopteris  Sillimanni,  Brjt ,  Hint.  d.  vej,  foss.,  p.  SSS^  PI.  XCVI^  /.  5. 
Lesqz.  OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  401,    Schp,^ 

Pdleont.  veget.,  /;  p.  S15. 

Frond  tripianate ;  pinncB  shorty  linear -oblorig^  the  lower 
pinnately  deeply  lobed^  the  upper  ones  simple;  pinnules 
or  lobes  Jive  to  seven  pairs^  oval^  connate  at  the  base,  the 
lower  nearly  round,  sometimes  lobed,  the  terminal  ones 
shorty  broady  ovate;  medial  nerves  distinct,  marked  by  a 
deep  groor.e,  substance  coriaceous,  thick ;  veins%UHdiscerni' 
ble,  very  thin,  forked  once  or  twice. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  diagnosis  is  from  Brong- 
niart's  description.  In  our  specimen,  the  only  one  which 
seems  to  distinctly  represent  the  species,  the  surface  is  a 
rough  thick  epidermis  under  which  the  veins  are  scarcely 
discernible.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  they  appear,  however,  as 
figured  by  the  author.  Like  the  former  species,  this  one  is 
very  rarely  represented  in  our  Coal  measures,  at  least  under 
the  same  form  which  was  examined  by  Brongniart  from 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Zanesville.  It  is  very  probable 
that  both  these  forms  represent  different  parts  of  one 
species  only,  intimately  allied  to  the  following  if  not  ident- 
ical with  it. 
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Habitat — Subconglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  R  D, 
Lacoe ;  found  also  in  more  imperfect  specimens  in  the  no- 
dules of  Mazon  Creek ;  very  rare. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  ANCEPS,  Lesqx,^  PL  XXXVIII^ 

Figs.  1-lf. 

Sphenopteris  aqu^mosa,  Lesqx,,  Boston  Jour.  S,  N.  £f.,  v.  VI,  p.  4£0. 
GeoL  of  JFVnn'a,  1858^  p,  862,  PL  X,f,  f,  S. 

Frond  compound^  multijid^  dichotomous  or  qtbadrip in- 
nate; primary  rachis  broad;  pinncB  of  the  third  order ^ 
oblique^  distant,  rigid  orflexuous  ;  ultimate  pinnce  short, 
inclined  upwards^  lanceolate  or  oblong^  obtuse^  pinnately 
lobed ;  pinnules  short,  round,  ovate  or  subquadrate,  con- 
nate at  the  base,  the  lower  generally  free,  the  upper  joined 
to  tlie  middle;  upper pinace  simple,  undulate,  by  the  grad-, 
ual  cohesion  of  the  lobes;  veins  forking  twice,  curving  to 
the  borders,  all  derived  from  a  thin  midrib  of  the  same  size 
as  the  vein^. 

This  species  is  extremely  polymorphous  and  may  repre- 
sent two  or  thr^e  others  described  under  different  names. 
Very  large  pinnsB  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
are  dichotomous  in  the  inferior  part ;  their  rachis  is  large, 
smooth  or  narrowly  striate,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad. 
The  primary  pinnae  are  broadly  lanceolate  as  also  the  sec- 
ondary ones  like  that  figured  here.  The  tertiary,  very  vari- 
able in  length  and  in  their  divisions  are  sometimes  open  or 
oblique,  parallel,  rigid;  sometimes  with  a  narrow  rachis, 
flexuous,  curved  in  various  ways  ;  the  ultimate  divisions  are 
also  extremely  variable,  more  or  less  distant,  two  to  three 
centimeters  long,  lanceolate  or  gradually  narrower  to  the 
half  round  or  ovate  terminal  pinnule ;  leaflets  oblong  or 
broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  even  truncate  at  the  apex,  the  lower 
ones  disconnected  at  the  base,  the  upper  gradually  more 
and  more  connate.  The  rachis  is  slightly  punctate.  The 
sabstance  of  the  leaves  is  subcoriaceous,  the  epidermis  of  the 
upper  surface  is  thick,  generally  obscuring  the  nervation, 
sometimes  but  rarely  marked  by  points  or  small  dots,  as  f. 
2 ;  while  on  the  under  surface  the  veins  are  distinct,  f .  la. 
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In  the  lower  pinnae  of  large  si)eclmen8  the  pinnules  are 
longer,  enlarged  &-t  the  base,  even  lobed  on  each  side,  or 
sinuous  along  the  border  (Atl.,  PI.  XXXVIII,  f.  2)  This 
form  is  represented  in  the  Geol.  of  Peun'a,  p.  862,  PL  X,  f. 
1,  as  Sphenopteris  LesqtLereuxii^  Nevvby.  It  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent species  but  the  intermediate  transition  of  forms  are 
many  and  the  point  of  separation  indefinite.  Some  of  the 
numerous  specimens  of  this  Pern,  compared  to  the  fragment, 
Atl.,  PL  XXXVII,  f.  3,  referred  to  Pecopteris  SilllraanU 
Brgt.,  are  also  in  close  relation.  In  this  last  species,  how- 
ever, the  upper  surface  is  quite  smooth,  the  pinnules  more 
distinctly  coriaceous,  more  inflated,  and  the  place  of  the 
medial  nerve  clearly  marked  through  the  thick  epidermis. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  P.  anceps^  for  indeed  though  the 
midrib  is  obscurely  indicated  upon  the  figure,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  see  any  trace  of  it,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaflets. 

P.  3,  enlarged  f.  4,  (Atl.),  represents  a  small  fragment 
found  among  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  obtained 
at  Cannelton.  The  borders  are  inflated  and  recurved  all 
around  as  in  the  fructified  pinnae  of  Alethopter i s  This 
small  fragment  is  the  only  one  of  this  character  among 
an  immense  number  of  specimens  from  the  same  locality. 
The  border  is  quite  flat,  the  duplication  obscure,  not  even 
marked  around  all  the  pinnules  and  therefore  the  character 
is  as  yet  too  indefinitle.  It  is  moreover  the  only  trace  of 
fructification  remarked  in  the  section  of  the  DicksonicB  of 
the  genus.  If  more  evidence  should  confirm  this  character 
it  would  prove  the  close  relation  of  this  second  section 
to  Alethopteris  while  the  fructifications  of  P.  Mazoni- 
ana  must  show  the  affinity  of  the  Oleicheinites  to  Pecop- 
teris. 

Habitat — ^First  seen  in  the  fragments  derived  from  the 
tunnel  of  Sharp  Mt.,  near  Pottsville;  also  at  Wilkesbarre 
and  from  the  Brown  Colliery  at  Pitts  ton.  It  is  in  the  shale 
of  the  Cannelton  Coal  in  great  profusion  and  in  the  low  coal 
of  Illinois ;  Mazon  Creek,  Morris  and  Colchester.  I  have 
not  seen  an  y  specimen  of  it  from  the  subconglomerate  meas- 
ures nor  from  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo. 
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PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  DECURRENS,  LCSQX, 

Pewpieris  deeurrena,  Leaqx,,  Boston  Jour,  S,  N.  H".,  v.6,p,  424,    OeoL 
tf  Ptnn*a,p.  SS7^  PL.  Xl^f,  5a. 
I^eopteria  cUata^  Sehp.^  Paleont.  vegeL,  Z,  p.  5S1.* 

Leaf  bipinnate^  dichotomous  or  forking  in  two  branches 
at  the  apex ;  ra^his  flat  and  broody  irregularly  striate ; 
htoer  pinncB  opposite^  linear-lanceolate^  open  and  distant ; 
pinnules  distant^  oblong^  obtuse^  entire  or  slightly  undu- 
late^ decurring  at  the  base  and  joined  to  the  inferior  ones 
hy  a  border  along  the  rachis  ;  medial  nerve  thin^  flexuous  ; 
lateral  veins  generally  once  forked^  some  of  them  simple^ 
all  curved  to  the  boarders  in  a  broad  angle  of  divergence. 

This  remarkable  Fern  is  represented  only  by  the  fragment 
figured,  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna  or  frond,  bearing  three 
pairs  of  lateral  opposite  pinnae,  the  upper  ones  diverging 
as  branches  of  a  dichotomous  rachis,  a  division  similar  to 
that  of  P.  Ma^soniana.  The  pinnules,  five  millimeters  long, 
two  to  three  millimeters  broad,  with  the  same  distance  be- 
tween them,  are  decurring  and  joined  to  each  other  by  a 
linear  border  forming  a  wing  more  than  one  millimeter 
broad  on  each  side  of  the  rachis.  The  venation  is  distinct, 
but  not  thick,  the  midrib  thin  and  flexous,  deflected  at  its 
point  of  union  to  the  rachis ;  the  veins  forking  in  the  mid- 
dle rarely  simple.  The  division  of  the  frond  at  its  upper 
part^  the  rachis  winged  by  the  decurring  pinnules,  are  char- 
acters which  authorize  the  reference  of  the  species  to  Pseudo- 
pecopteris.  It  is  altogether  a  peculiar  Fern  which  until  now 
has  no  distinct  relation  to  any  other  of  the  coal  measures. 

Habitat — Grate  vein,  near  Pottsville ;  same  specimen  with 
Pecopteris  concinna. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  CALLOSA,  LcsqX. 

Ptcopteris  eallosa,  Lesqx.  Oeol,  RepL  of  111 ^  Ily  p.  ^,  PI.  XXXV^f.  1-5. 
Sckp,,  Paleontf  vegei.^  J,  p.  516, 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  pinnce  linear^  gradually  narrowed 
in  the  upper  part  to  a  large  trilobate  deltoid  or  rhomboidal 

*The  name  Peeopteria  decurrena  was  changed  by  Sohimper  into  P.  alata, 
tt  preoccupied  for  a  Juraasio  species  by  Andrse,  Fl.  d.  Siebenb.,  1868.  The 
OeoL  of  Penn%  1868,  indicates  precedence  for  the  original  name. 

14  P. 
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leaflet ;  pinnules  oblong  or  ovate^  obtuse^  rounded  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base^  decurrent  on  the  narrowly  winged  rachis, 
small  and  unduloie  or  large  and  pinnately  undulate  or 
lobed^  distant ;  medial  nerve  broad  andflxiU  abruptly  dis- 
solved above  the  middle  ;  veins  all  defined  from  the  midrib^ 
forking  onjce  below  the  middle. 

This  plant  has  been  found  only  in  fragments.  The  larger 
one  is  a  part  of  a  bipinnately  divided  branch,  with  small 
distant  pinnules,  deltoid  in  outline,  obtuse,  four  to  sevea 
millimeters  long,  undulate  and  enlarged  toward  the  abrupt- 
ly contracted  and  decurring  base.  Another  fragment,  a  sim- 
ple pinna,  has  the  pinnules  longer,  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters, oblong-obtuse,  pinnately  undulate  on  the  borders,  also 
rounded  at  the  base  to  a  narrow  point  of  attachment  half 
as  broad  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  lamina.  Other  frag- 
ments show  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnge  with  the  terminal 
compound  pinnules  more  or  less  deeply  and  irregularly  lo- 
bate  by  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  leaflets. 

Schimi)er  rightly  remarks  on  this  species,  that  it  resem- 
bles P.  SilUmanni^  by  the  general  facies  and  the  size  of  the 
pinnae,  which  however  are  more  distant.  It  differs  still 
more  by  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  the  largest  ones  always 
regularly  pinnately  lobed  or  undulate,  and  the  small;  nearly 
triangular,  enlarged  on  the  sides  near  the  base.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface  pol- 
ished. 

Habitat — I  found  this  species  only  at  Murphysborough 
and  in  the  shale  of  the  Morris  Coal,  both  localities  at  the 
same  horizon.  The  specimens,  S.  S.  921,  are  in  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERTS  GLAXDULOSA,  Lcsqx, 

Sphenopteria  glandulosn,  Lesqx.y  Boaton  Jour,  S.  N,  H,^  v,  FJ,  p',  420, 
Oeol,  of  Ptenn'a,  1858^  p,  S6g,  PI.  IX,  f,  t. 

Frond  dichtomous  and  tripiniiatifid ;  primary  pinnae 
in  right  angle  to  a  broad  rachis^  or  inclined  ba/ikvoard  ; 
secondary  divisions  alternate^  also  in  right  angle ;  pin- 
nules distinct  to  the  base,  small,  ovate  in  the  upper  pinnce^ 
trilobate  in  the  lower,  with  the  terminal  lobes  lanceolate. 
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shaTply  dcumtncUe^  the  basilar  ones  half  rounds  all  con- 
tex^  coriaceous^  glandular  on  the  surface. 

The  specim^a  figured  1.  c.  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  of  this 
fine  species.  It  represen  ts  a  X)riniary  pinna,  with  a  rachis  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  dichotomous,  divided  or  forked  at 
the  top  into  two  open  branches,  five  millimeters  thick,  di- 
verging nearly  in  right  angle  from  the  main  rachis,  which, 
underneath,  is  enlarged  at  the  joints  of  three  pair  of  lateral 
secondary  pinnae,  reflexed  or  in  right  an^e.  The  shape  of 
the  pinnules  is  peculiar,  the  lower,  one  centimeter  long  are 
three  or  fiive  lobed,  the  middle  lobes  tapering  to  a  sharply 
pointed  acamen,  while  the  upper  pinnae  have  small  oval 
round  pinnules  two  to  three  millimeters  in  diameter. 

By  the  shape  of  the  lobate  leaflets,  this  plant  is  related  to 
P.  acuta,  Atl.  PL  XXXVII,  f.  6.  The  i-amification,  the 
form  and  distribution  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  the  cori- 
aceous substance,  refer  it  to  this  group.  Its  affinity  to  P. 
anceps  is  also  easily  recognized. 

Habitai — I  found  the  specimen  at  Shamokin,  west  of  the 
village.  The  geological  station  of  the  coal  bed  from  which 
the  fragments  were  thrown  out  is  uncertain. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  IRREGULARIS,  St.,  PI.  LII,  FigS. 

1^3b,  8. 

SphenopterU  irregularis,  SL,  Flor.  d.  Vorw,,  IT,  p.  6S^  PI.  XVII,  /.  4. 
Oein.,  Ver8t.,p.  14,  Pt>  XXI II,  f.  g~4.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Kept,  of  III.,  II,  p. 
4S5,   Sehp.f  PaleonU  veget.,  I,  p.  37S. 

apkenopteris  lati/oHa,  LI.  dt  HutL,  II,  PI.  CLVI;  III,  PL  CLXXVIII. 

Jilphenopteris  tri/oliata?  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg./oss.,p.  t02^  PI.  LIII,f.  S. 

Frond polypinnate  ;  rachis  comparatively  large,  alate  ; 
ntcondary  pinnae  open.,  long,  narrowly  lanceolate;  tertiary 
flimsions  more  oblique,  pinnately  divided  in  two  to  five 
pairs  of  reniform  or  rhoviboidM-obtuse,  irregular  small 
lobes  or  pinnules,  coriaceous,  entire,  or  the  inferior  round 
suilobate;  terminal  pinnules  small,  oblong-obtuse ;  midrib 
of  the  same  size  as  the  lateral  veins,  dichotomous  ;  veinlets 
forking  once  near  the  base. 

The  shape  of  the  leaflets  is  variable.  The  American  spec- 
imens represent  them,  as  they  are  figured  in  Sternberg,  1.  c. 
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In  Geinitz,  1.  c,  the  lobes  are  more  crowded,  generally  ovate 
or  obovate,  all  of  the  same  form,  none  of  them  trilobate  like 
those  of  Atl.j  f.  2,  3,  which,  are  exactly  similar  to  the  figures 
of  SpTienopteris  trifoliaia  in  Brgt.,  1.  c.  I  therefore  consider 
these  specimens  as  representing  both  8,  irreguLaris^  Stenb., 
and  S,  trifoliata^  Brgt. 

The  venation  of  this  Fem  is  obscure  on-  account  of  the 
thick  epidermis  of  the  leaflets.  The  surface  seems  to  have 
been  covered  by  sjiort  hairs  or  villous.  When  the  epider- 
mis is  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  are  distinct,  in- 
flated, as  in  f.  3  b. 

I  had  at  first  considered  f.  8  as  representing  a  different 
species.  But  after  renewed  comparison  I  believe  that  it 
merely  represents  a  larger  form  of  the  same.  The  substance 
of  the  plant  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  the  lobes,  though 
larger  and  less  deeply  cut,  are  absolutely  of  the  same  form 
as  in  f.  2.  The  essential  difference  is  in  the  rachis  which 
is  stronger  and  not  alate,  but  f .  8  probably  represents  in- 
ferior divisions.  Better  specimens  are  needed,  however,  to 
fix  the  degree  of  relation  of  these  two  fragments.  Roemer, 
Paleont.,  IV,  PL  XXVIII,  f.  6,  refers  to  P.  irregularis^  a 
part  of  a  pinna  with  a  narrow  naked  rachis  and  pinnules 
trilobate,  the  lobes,  as  large  as  in  Atl.,  f.  8,  and  also  broadly 
obtuse.    The  species  is  extremely  variable. 

Habitat — The  best  specimens  I  have  seen  are  from  Clin- 
ton, Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Britts.  The  variety 
f .  5,  is  from  the  same  place.  A  few  fragments  of  the  species 
have  been  found  at  Colchester,  IlL 

PSEITDOPECOPTERIS   DKNUDATA,  Up.  TIOV. 

Leaf  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnm  broadly  lanceolate^ 
secondary  division's  linear^  broader  in  the  middle^  close, 
alternate;  rachis  fiat  prolonged  and  naked  beyond  tJte 
apex ;  pinnules  slightly  inclined  outside^  ovaie^  sessile^ 
three  or  five  lobed ;  lobes  equals  small^  round  or  oval^  free 
to  near  the  base;  veins  thin  more  or  less  decurring^  forked 
once;  substance  coriaceous. 

Of  the  two  specimens  representing  this  Fem,  one  is  a  pri- 
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mary  pinna  seven  centimeters  long,  with  very  open  secondary 
divisions,  close,  slightly  curved  upwards,  four  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long  ;  the  other  a  separate  secondary  pinna  with 
pinnules  seven  millimeters  long  in  the  middle  of  the  pinna, 
only  five  millimeters  at  the  base,  and  gradually  shorter  to- 
ward the  apex,  the  two  upper  ones  very  small,  confluent 
with  the  terminal  small  half  round  leaflet.  The  essential 
character  of  this  Fern  distinctly  separating  it  from  all  the 
others  of  this  group  is  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules  in 
equal  oval  or  round  entire  small  lobes,  five  in  the  lower  pin- 
nules, three  in  upper  ones,  all  of  the  same  form  and  size,  dis- 
connected to  near  the  base,  averaging  two  millimeters  in 
diameter.  The  lowest  pair  is  slightly  larger,  but  none  of 
the  lobes  are  either  crenate  or  sublobate.  The  rachis  of  the 
pinnse  is  flat  and  comparatively  broad,  one  and  a  half  mil- 
limeters, excurrent,  the  upper  pinnules  being  merely  simple, 
a  pair  of  round  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  rachis,  which, 
naked  and  linear,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  upper  pair  of 
pinnules  in  a  blunt  acumen  five  millimeters  long.  This 
peculiar  termination  of  the  pinnae  resembles  that  of  some 
of  the  lobes  of  Sphenopteris  spinosa^  Goep.  The  epidermis 
is  thick,  and  the  veins  distinct  only,  when  it  is  destroyed. 
They  are  derived  from  the  midrib,  either  parallel  and  joining 
it  separately  or  united  at  the  base,  all  more  or  less  decurring 
and  generally  forked  once.  The  primary  rachis  is  obscurely 
striate,  flat,  neither  winged  nor  rugose. 

By  the  form  of  the  pinnules,  their  subdivisions  in  round 
lobes,  their  mode  of  attachment  to  the  rachis,  this  species 
is  closely  allied  to  Sphenopteris  pentaphyll-a^  Roem., 
Paleont.,  IV,  p.  180,  PL  XXXI,  f.  4,  and  equally  so  by  the 
same  chararters  to  8,  stipulaia^  Gutb.,  as  figured  by  Roehl, 
Poss.  fl.,  p.  58,  PL  XVI,  f.  6.  Roemer's  specimen  is  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  toi)  of  a  pinna.  Roehl' s  figure  shows  the 
base  of  the  lower  pinnules  prolonged  into  stipules  which 
give  the  name  to  the  plant ;  in  both  the  rachis  pf  the  sec- 
ondary pinnae  is  narrow,  and  bears  a  terminal  pinnule,  not  a 
naked  prolongation  of  the  rachis.  In  any  case,  by  the  regu- 
lar form  of  the  round  lobes,  close  tx>gether,  separated  to  near 
the  base,  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  the  species  is  differ- 
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ent  from  8.  stipulata^  Giitb.,  as  described  and  figured  by  the 
author  and  by  Geinitz. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Cannelton  Coal,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  Decipens,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  LII^  Figs. 

9,  9a,  10,  10a. 

Sphenopteria  deeipienSf  Lesqx.,  Boston  Jour.  S.  N,  H.^  v.  VI^p.  4^0.  Oeol, 
of  Fienn'a,  1858,  p.  862,  Pt,  XVIII, /.  S.  Oeol.  BepU  of  Ark9.,  II,  p.  Sit,  Pf. 
V,f.  1.    Schp,,  Paleont.  veget,  I^p.  401. 

S,  dUatata,  Leaqz.,  I.  c,  p.  810,  PI.  II,  f.  8, 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  uUimaie  pincB  alternate,  open^ 
linear,  pinnately  divided  in  three  to  six  pairs  of  ohovate^ 
decurreat  lobes,  connate  at  or  near  the  base  ;  medial  nerve 
broad ;  veins  distinct  and  distant,  decurring,  joined  at 
the  base,  or  parallel  and  derived  from  the  midrib,  twice 
forked. 

This  Fern  known  from  too  small  fragments  is  coriaceous, 
at  least  as  seen  from  specimen  f.  9  which  may  however  rep- 
resent a  different  species.  The  rachis  is  narrowly  winged, 
the  lobes  half  round  or  obovate,  five  to  six  millimeters  long 
and  four  to  five  broad  near  the  apex,  where  they  are  gen- 
erally enlarged,  inclined  to  the  outside  and  imbricated  from 
the  middle.  The  veins,  coarsely  and  obscurely  marked,  on 
the  upper  surface  but  distinctly  printed  upon  the  mould,  are 
either  joined  at  the  base  to  a  decurring  vein  as  in  f.  10a,  or 
separate,  parallel  at  the  base  inclined  downwards  to  the 
point  of  union  to  the  midrib.  As  the  difference  in  the  length 
and  shape  of  the  pinnae  and  their  lobes  is  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  venation,  the  fragments  may  represent  two  species 
or  both  pertain  as  branches  of  diminutive  size  to  P.  Speciosa 
described  below. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1. 
c,  i^  from  the  lower  coal  under  the  Conglomerate  in  the  Gap 
of  Shamokin,  Penn'a.  Tlie  two  described  in  the  Arks.  Rept. 
are  subconglomerate  as  also  the  other  fragments  of  f.  8, 
sent  by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith,  from  Helena  coal  mines,  Ala. 
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PsEUDOPECOPTERis  LATiFOLiA,  BrgL^  PI,  LII^  Flgs,  J^  ka, 

Sphen</pterxs  lati/oHa^  Brgi.^  Hxst,  d,  veg,  /oss.,  p.  £06^  Pt.  LVIJ,/.  1-4* 
Letqx,^  GeoL  of  Pewti^a^  1858^  p.  86S;  OeoL  jRept.  of  III.,  II,  p,  4S5,  Sehp,, 
I^ileont  veget.f  I,  p.  S99. 

Fi'ond  tripinnate^  hipinnate  toward  the  apex ;  second- 
ary pinntB  long^  with  a  thin  alate  r.achis ;  pinnules  alter- 
TuUe^  distant^  inclined  outside^  ovate-lanceolate  in  Qutllne^ 
obtuse^  deeply  lobed ;  lobes  half  rounds  entire^  the  lower 
ones  sometimes  irregularly  dentate;  middle  n^rve  Jlexu- 
mis ;  Idler al  veins  dichotomou^^  curved^  forking  once  or 
twice. 

The  substance  of  the  pinnules  is  coriaceous,  very  thick ; 
the  borders  generally  reflexed,  the  veins  prominent,  distinct 
and  strong.  The  divisions  of  the  pinnules  are  variable ; 
sometimes  the  lower  ones  are  obtusely  bilobate. 

Habitat — Rare  in  our  coal  measures.  Tunnel  of  Sharp 
Mountain,  near  Pottsville  ;  seen  only,  in  reliable  specimens, 
from  the  Alabama  coal  mines  of  Helena. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  ACUTA,  Brgt^  PI.  XXX  VII^  Fig.  6. 

8phenopieri8  acuta,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  207,  PL  L  VII,  /.  5.  Leaqx., 
OtoL  of  Pcnn*a,  p.  869.    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  400. 

Same  characters  as  the  former. 

This  species  merely  differs  from  the  former  by  the  acumin- 
ate terminal  pinnule,  and  the  veins  forking  one  or  twice,  not 
more.  This  difference  is  remarked  upon  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  the  Whetstone  beds  of  Indiana.  The  like- 
ness of  this  Fern  to  both  the  former  species  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  a  variety.  Though 
most  of  the  pinnules  are  simple  the  lower  are  sometimes 
obtusely  lobed  as  in  Brgt.  figures  1.  c.  of  P.  latffolia.  This 
subdivision  is  seen  upon  the  right  side  of  the  pinna,  Atl.,  f.  6. 

Habitat — The  identity  of  habitat  of  both  this  and  P. 
latifolia^  renders  their  specific  separation  more  objectionable. 
Both  are  subconglomerate.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  from 
the  Whetstone  quarries  of  Indiana  a  formation  overlaying  the 
Chester  limestone  (subconglomerate).  The  fine  small  speci- 
men figured  is  from  Dr.  Britts  upon  a  piece  of  hayd  sand- 
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stone,  locality  not  marked.     It  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  formation. 


PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  8PECI03A,  Sp.  TIOV.^  PI.  LL  Fig.  1. 

Frond  dicJtotomous^  or  divar icaie-polyp innate ;  pinnce 
nery  large^  with  a  strong^  Jiajf  rounds  broadly  aZate^JleX' 
uous  rachis ;  ultimate  pinnae  open^  lanceolaie;  pinnules 
distant^  oblique^  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate^  obtusely  acumi- 
nate^ the  lower  ones  three  to  jive  lobaie^  tlie  upper  entire  by 
the  gradual  cohesion  of  the  lobes  ;  medial  nerve  thick;  pri- 
mary and  secondary  veins  decurring^  curved  toward  the 
borders^  once  or  twice  forked. 

Prom  the  forking  of  the  rachis  on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure,  this  fine  species  is  evidently  dichotomous  or  divari- 
cate-pinnate like  P.  nervosa^  to  which  it  has  an  evident  re- 
lation in  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules,  the  lower  pair  in 
each  branch  being  irregularly  lobed  with  the  inferior  lobe 
larger  and  undulate.  In  this  species  both  the  lower  pin- 
nules have  this  abnormal  division  while  in  P.  nervosa  it  is 
marked  on  the  inferior  only.  The  rachis  is  broadly  winged 
in  all  its  divisions,  the  base  of  the  pinnules  is  somewhat  de- 
current.  In  the  lobate  pinnules  the  veins  are  derived  from 
simple  oblique  decurring  divisions  of  the  broad  medial 
nerve  as  in  f .  la,  enlarged,  and  are  forked  once  only,  but  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pinnules  when  entire,  as  also  in  the 
entire  pinnules  towards  the  apex,  all  the  veins  are  derived 
from  the  medial  nerve,  parallel  and  simple  at  the  base,  as  f . 
16,  enlarged,  generally  forking  twice,  once  near  the  base 
and  the  branches  once  again  near  the  borders.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  Fern  is  coriaceous,  the  veins  infiated  or  dis- 
tinct. The  surface  is  generally  polished.  In  the  counter- 
part of  the  specimen  when  the  epidermis  is  left  attached  to 
the  stone  as  a  pellicle  of  coal,  the  veins  are  seen  ui)on  it,  thin 
but  distinct. 

The  relation  of  this  fine  species  to  P.  latifolia  and  P. 
ocw^a,  Brgt.,  is  quite  as  intimate  as  it  is  to  P.  nervosa. 
From  all  these  species,  it  essentially  differs  by  the  large  size 
of  the  leaflets. 
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Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Ala.  Communicated  by 
Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Specimen  No.  12  of  the  State  cabinet 
originally  labeled  under  the  name  of  Sphenopteris  amoma^ 
Sp.  nov.,  (1876). 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  ViRGiNiANA  {Meek).    Ltsqx, 

Cydopteris  Virginiana,  Meek,  Bull,  Fhit.  aoc,  of  WoAhingiony  Dec^  1875; 
AppendiZy  p.  JC  VJII,  Pi.  I,/.  S,  a,  6,  c. 

FroTid  apparently  large^  probably  tripinnate;  primary 
pinruB  with  rather  stoviy  rigid^  smooth  or  slightly  striate 
rachis  ;  secondary  pinnce  long^  la7iceolaie,  regularly  alter- 
nating, closey  nearly  or  quite  in  right  angle  to  the  rax:his ; 
plmvules  more  oblique^  alternate^  tJie  lower  ones  shorter 
and  broader^  abruptly  narrowed  or  subcordate  at  base^  at- 
tached to  the  rachis  by  an  extremely  sJiort  petiole^  more  or 
less  distinctly  trilobate,  the  lobes  being  obtuse  and  broad, 
ovate;  upper  pinnules  gradually  longer,  five  lobed  or  ob- 
tusely sublanceolate,  more  oblique  and  less  abruptly  taper- 
ing to  tJie  base,  becoming  simple,  merely  undulate  on  the 
margins,  even  some  quite  simple  near  the  extremities  of 
the  pinnce;  nervation  distinct;  vein^  slender,  palmately 
spreading  and  bifurcating  several  times. 

The  above  clear  description  from  the  author  indicates,  as 
it  is  seen  also  by  the  figure,  the  close  affiaity  of  this  and  the 
former  species.  They  only  differ  by  the  smooth  striate 
Baked  (not  alate)  rachis,  for  even  its  smaller  branches  are 
not  margined  by  the  decurring  of  the  pinnules  ;  by  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  shorter  broader  pinnules  which  are 
merely  sessile,  not  jointed  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  decurring 
base,  and  by  the  close  rather  neuropterid  nervation.  The 
author  compares  this  Fern  to  species  of  Triphyllopteris, 
Schp. 

Habitat— Lowest  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  of  W.  Vir- 
ginia,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Chemung,  at  Lewis  tunnel, 
Prof.  B.  P.  Meek. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  TRIFOLIATA   {Brgt),  LcsqX. 

Bphenopteria  trifoliatat  Brrjt,,  HiaU  d.  veg,  foas.,  p.  ftW,  PI.  LIU,  /.  S. 
•2^x.,  OeoL  MepLf  of  III,,  TV,  p.  410.    Schp  ,  B[i{fiont.,  veget,,  I,  p.  S71. 

fragment  of  leaf  bipinnate  ;  pinnce  in  right  qngle,  par- 
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allele  distant^  rigid^  svJblinear ;  pinnules  distinct^  equi- 
distant^ triangular  in  outlin^^  rounded  and  narrowed  to 
the  point  of  attachment^  distinctly  and^  equally  trilobate  / 
lobes  very  obtuse^  the  middle  one  larger  and  broader  at  the 
apex  ;  epidermis  thick^  smooth  orpunctulate  ;  veins  indis- 
cernible,  buried  into  the  epidermis. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  species  is  described  repre- 
sents it  as  figured  and  described  by  Brongniart  with  this 
exception  only,  that  all  the  pinnules  are  trilobate,  while  the 
French  author  describes  the  lower  ones  as  five  lobed,  the 
upper  ones  only  three  lobed.  But  our  specimen  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  a  primary  pinna,  where  the  lateral 
pinnae  are  much  shorter  and  the  pinnules,  accordingly,  di- 
vided as  they  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  figured  by 
Brongniart  where  the  pinnules  are  trilobate  only. 

Prof.  Schimper  remarks,  1.  c,  p.  372,  that  the  specimen 
figured  by  Brgt.  does  not  appear  referable  to  the  species  of 
Artis,  though  quoted  by  him  as  synonym.  Like  other  re- 
lated congeners,  the  species  is  extremely  variable  and  some 
of  the  numerous  authors  who  have  quoted  and  described  it, 
represent  it  like  our  specimen  or  like  that  figured  by  Brong- 
niart. Its  substance  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lobes  convex,  the  borders  reflexed,  and  the  veins  hidden. 

Habitat — Coal  measures  of  Alabama,  Helena  mines  ;  com- 
municated by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Mentioned  in  Geol. 
Kept,  of  Alabama,  1875,  p.  75. 

PsEUDOPECOPT^TS  POLYPiiYLLA,  {LL  and  HuttX  Lesqx. 

Sphenopteris  potyphylla,  LL  and  HutU,  FosB.fl.,  II,  PI,  CXLVII.  iSicAp., 
Paleont.  vegeL,  Ti  p,  S7S, 

Fiagment  of  Uaf  bipinnate ;  pinnce  open^  sublinear^ 
close,  parallel;  pinnules  alternate,  short pedi celled,  ovate 
in  outline,  the  lower  ones  p innately  lobed,  obtuse ;  primary 
nerves  distinct  near  thebase,  effaced  upwar ds  ;  lateral  veijis 
in  acute  angle  of  divergence^  dicTiotomous  or  merely  fork- 
ing,  thin. 

This  species  resembles  P.  trifoliata,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  piunae,  where  all  the  leaflets  are  trifoliate. 
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In  the  lower  part  however  they  are  pinnately  divided  in  five 
or  more  lobes.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  not  as  thick ; 
the  veins  distinct ;  the  pedicel  narrower,  slightly  decurring 
to  the  racbis.  The  more  marked  difference  is  in  the  middle 
or  terminal  lobe  which  is  obovate  entire,  much  larger  and 
longer  than  the  lateral  ones. 
Habitat — Helena  veins,  Alabama,  rare. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  MACiLENTA,  {LL  and  IIutL\  Lesqx, 

Spkenoptoris  maeilentaj  LI.  and  Hutt.,   F088.  fl,^  Ily  Pi*   CLI.    Geinl, 
Ver9t.,  p,  14^  PI.  XXIIff  /,  1.    Schp.,  Paleanl.  veget.,  I,  p.  40O, 
S.  tofroCo,  Outb.,  Abdr.,p.  U,  PI.  F,/.  11,  13-15;  Pf.  X,f.  1-^. 

Leaf  trip  innate;  rachis  thick;  primary  pinna  slightly 
oblique  or  in  right  aagle^  dinar icate^  distant ;  secondary 
pinncB  pinnaiely  divided  in  aUernaie  decurring  leaflets^ 
the  lower  ones  irregularly  trilobate^  the  upper  more  or  less 
entire  by  the  confl/uence  of  the  lobes^  broadly  ovate,  obtuse  ; 
primary  nerves  thick,  effaced  from  the  middle  upwards  ; 
lateral  veins  in  axmte  angle  from  an  obscure  secondary 
midrib,  forking  or  dichotomous  andfabellate. 

This  species  has  two  diflferrent  forms.  The  one,  described 
above,  represents  it  as  S,  lobata,  Gutb.  1.  c.  The  secondary 
pinnse  are  short,  two  centimeters,  divided  in  four  to  five  pairs 
of  alternate  pinnules,  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  five  to  seven 
millimeters  in  diameter,  oval  in  outline,  irregularly  three  to 
five  lobate,  the  upper  pair  only  entire  or  connate  forming  an 
enlarged,  terminal  pinnule,  more  or  less  deeply  lobed  at  its 
very  obtuse  or  subtruncate  apex.  This  form  is  compara- 
ble to  AtL,  PL  LII,  f .  1 ;  with  this  diflPerence,  that  the  pin- 
nules are  larger,  the  lobes  more  distinct  and  irregular,  and 
the  veins  as  distinct  as  in  f .  4a  of  the  same  plate.  The  other 
form  is  represented  by  a  single  ultimate  pinnae  nine  centi- 
meters long,  pinnately  divided  in  nine  or  ten  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets^ gradually  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ;  the  lower 
ones  broadly  ovate,  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  irregu- 
larly bi  or  trilobate,  with  lobes  round  and  entire,  some  nearly 
quadrate  or  rhoraboidal  entire,  narrowed  to  the  base  and 
decurring  to  the  rachis ;  the  upper  oblanceolate  or  cunei- 
form obtuse,  becoming  near  the  apex,  connate  to  a  ter- 
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minal  small  pinnule  which  is  thus  also  irregularly  indis- 
tinctly lobate.  This  form  is  the  same  as  that  described  and 
figured  by  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  c.  Our  specimen  shows  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaflets  with  veins  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  and  obsolete. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  by  its  characters  to  P. 
iTTegularis  and  its  multiple  varieties.  It  differs  by  the 
larger  size  of  its  decurring  irregular  lobes  and  its  more  dis- 
tinct nervation.  The  lobes  are  diversely  cut,  generally 
curved  down  or  decurring  at  the  base,  often  divided  at  the 
top  or  lacerated  in  one  or  two  divisions.  Some  of  the  si)eci- 
mens  seem  to  represent  Sphenopteris  adiantoides^  LI,  and 
Htttt.,  while  others  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  S. 
latifolia. 

Hdbitdt — The  first  specimens  described  were  sent  from 
the  Black  seam  of  Jefferson  coal  mines,  Ala.,  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Alrich.     The  second  a  single  one,  is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  PUSSILLA,  LeSQX, 

'Peeopteris  pussUla^  Lesqz,,  Boston  Journ.  S,  N.  H,^  v.  F/,  p.  4S4,  OeoL 
of  PenfCa^  p.  866,  PI,  XI,  f,  4,    Sehp.,  Paleoni,  vegeL,  I,  p,  519. 

Frond  bipinnate;  primary  rachis  JlexiioiLS^  with  flat 
borders  ;  secondary  pinnce  distant^  narrowly  linear^  pin- 
nately  eqvxdly  lobed;  lobes  connate  to  the  middle^  obtuse ; 
suTfojce  villous. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  Fern  but  the  small  fragment 
figured.  It  is  part  of  a  pinna  four  centimeters  long,  with 
lateral  pinnse  oblique,  narrow,  five  millimeters  broad,  linear, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  pinnae  being  all  broken  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  base.  The  flexuous  alate  rachis  seems  to 
indicate  its  relation  to  this  group.  But  the  veins  obscurely 
seen  through  the  villous  surface  app*»ar  merely  simple, 
though  curved  back  to  the  borders.  Except  for  the  winged 
rachis  and  the  villous  surface  I  should  have  taken  this  as  a 
variety  of  Peeopteris  arborescens^  Brgt. 

Habitat — Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 
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Pecopterids. 

The  group  of  Pecopterids  has  been  much  mixed  by  au- 
thors, and  though  the  separation  of  the  genus  Pseudope- 
copteris  has  simplified  it  already,  it  is  still  interspersed  with 
species  whose  characters  are  not  in  evident  correlation,  or 
do  not  fully  answer  for  the  definition  of  a  simple  genus. 

The  subdivision  of  the  tribe  into  groups,  has  been  at- 
tempted, based  upon  the  character  of  the  fructifications. 
As  it  has  been  remarked  already  in  the  introduction,  the 
fruits  of  most  of  the  fossil  Perns  are  unknown,  and  when 
they  are  observable  as  in  a  number  of  species  of  the  Pe- 
copierlds,  their  diagnosis  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope  is  always  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  spores, 
mostly  placed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets,  are 
seen  through  th^  epidermis  by  protuberances  which  do  not 
distinctly  represent  the  position  of  the  sporanges  in  relation 
to  the  veins,  and  when  the  son  are  exposed,  they  are  mostly 
cmshed  and  disfigured,  so  that  their  composition  and  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  the  indusium,  its  shape,  point  of  at- 
tachment, etc.,  are  indiscernible.  And  as  fructified  pinnae 
of  Ferns  are  very  often  separated  from  the  sterile  plants,  it 
happens,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  a  specific  relation  of  the  fertile  fragments  to  the 
sterile  ones  is  merely  presumable.  I  have,  indeed,  as  often 
as  possible,  represented  the  fructified  part  of  the  Pecop- 
terids but  cannot  take  them  into  consideration  as  characters 
for  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  classification  of  a  few  species 
grouped  from  the  apparent  characters  of  the  fructifications, 
to  see  how  unreliable  are  the  diagnosis  derived  from  them. 
Goeppert,  in  his  Systema,  describes  as  Aspidites  nodosus 
and  A.  leptorrachiSj  two  species  referred  by  Schimper  to 
Pecopieris  arborescens^  while  another  species  of  the  same 
author,  Asplenites  nodosus  is  for  Weiss  a  synonym  of  the 
same  P.  arbor escens  described  by  him  under  a  new  generic 
name,  Cyaihocarpus^  with  C  candolleanus^  C.  Miltoni,  CI 
uniitiSj  this  last  a  Ooniopteris  by  its  nervation,  no  more  a 
Qyaihocarpus  by  the  fructification  than  Ooniopteris  emar- 
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ginata^  G.  longlfolia^  ete.  In  Pecopteiis^  and  because  the 
fructifications  are  unknown,  Weiss  places  Alethopteris 
SerliL  Pecopteris  Bujcklatidi  and  P.  oreopteridia^  the  first 
a  true  Alethopteris  by  the  large  size  of  the  fronds  and  of 
their  divisions,  by  the  nervation,  etc.,  far  different  from 
the  two  last  species  true  Pecopteris.  A  classification  of  this 
kind  tending  to  arrange  the  fossil  Fern  of  the  coal  into  a 
natural  order  according  to  their  fructifications,  however  com  - 
mendable  it  may  be  from  a  high  scientific  point  of  view, 
is  Avith  the  limited  knowledge  we  have  of  the  coal  plants, 
mere  perplexing  to  the  student. 

Schimper  in  his  master  work  so  often  quoted,  Paleontolo- 
gie  vegetale,  has  grouped  the  Pecopterids  from  their  ap- 
parent relation  to  living  Ferns,  and  has  separated  them  in 
the  following  order: 

1st.  Pecopteris  {Cyatheites).  Ferns  comparable  to  the  liv- 
ing Cyathece  by  the  characters  of  the  fructifications  in  round 
sori,  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  borders.  This  is  the 
essential  group  to  which  the  larger  number  of  the  species  of 
Pecopteris  are  referable. 

2d.  P.  {aspidioides).  Ferns  whose  fructification  is  in 
round  indusiate  sori.  In  this  group  the  author  places  most 
of  the  species  described  above  as  Pseudopecopteris  ;  among 
others,  P.  nervosa^  P.  stibnervosa^  P.  muricata^  P.  Silli- 
manii^  P.  Loschii,  P.  pallosa^  P.  pussilla^  all  Ferns  whose 
fructification  is  unknown  and  whose  relation  to  Aspidium 
is  therefore  uncertain. 

3d.  P.  {asplenloides).  Ferns  with  fructifications  in  linear 
sori.  None  of  our  American  species  are  named  in  this  sec- 
tion except  P.  serrida  wliich  finds  a  more  appropriate  place 
elsewhere. 

4th.  P.  {acrosticJiides).  Ferns  with  the  sporanges  strewn 
upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leafiets.  Species  of  this  di- 
vision are  Oolitic  and  Permian. 

6th.  The  last  section  describes  Pecopterids  of  uncertain 
relation.  One  of  our  species  only,  P.  decurrens^  finds  a 
place  in  it. 

The  clear  definition  of  the  genus  Pecopteris  given  by 
Brongniart  in  his  tableau  des  genres  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  group  of  the  Pecopterids. 
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Pecopteris,  Brgt. 

Fronds  bi\  tripinnate ;  pinnce  long^  pinnatified ;  pin- 
nules adhering  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole  base,  often  more 
or  less  deeply  connate^  not  decurrlng;  boideis  generally 
contiguous  or  nearly  so  ;  secondary  veins  derived  from  the 
med/ial  nerve  of  the  pinnules^  simple^  bi  or  trifurcate. 

As  a  kind  of  key  for  helping  the  difficult  determination 
of  the  numerous  species  of  Pecopteris  I  have  adopted  the 
following  somewhat  different  mode  of  grouping  them  from 
characters  generally  persistent  and  more  easily  recognized. 

1st.  Pecopteris  {Ooniopter ids).  The  essential  character  of 
the  Ferns  of  this  division,  which  Schimper  admits  as  a 
genus,  is  the  upward  curve  of  the  lateral  veins  as  seen  upon 
all  the  figures  of  Atl.  PL  XL. 

2d.  Pecopteris  {proper)  or  Cyatheids.  To  this  belong 
the  species  answering  exactly  to  the  characters  of  Brong- 
niart's  definition  of  this  genus.  This  group  might  be  sub- 
divided for  species  with  veins  simple  or  once  forked  ;  for 
those  whose  veins  are  twice  forked,  and  for  those  with  the 
veins  branching  three  times.  As  some  species  have  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  division  of  the  veins,  according  to  the  place 
of  the  leaflets  upon  the  pinnse,  I  have  merely  approximately 
followed  in  the  descriptions  the  order  indicated  above  with- 
out mark  or  name  of  subdivisions.  . 

3d.  Pecopteris  {villotis).  The  Ferns  of  this  division  have 
the  surface  hairy  or  villous.  This  character  is  permanent 
and  easily  discernible. 

4th.  Pecopteris  (crestate).  Species  with  pinnce  not  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  obtuse  entire  lobes  or  pinnules,  but  gen- 
erally cut  on  the  borders  in  sharp  irregular  teeth. 

And  last  a  group  for  a  few  species  of  uncertain  relation 
which  do  not  find  place  in  the  former  divisions. 

Pecopteris.    (Gonioptekis.  ) 
Pecopteris  unita,  Brgt,  PI.  XL,  Figs,  1-7. 

Brgt,  HisU  d,  veg.foia.^  p.  S4£,  PI.  CXVI^  f.  1-5.    Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a 
2858,  p.  867.     Oeol,  Bept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  44g.    Sehp..  Riteont.  vegeL,  I,  p.  505. 
CyatheUes  unitus,  Oein.,  VeraL,p.  t5,  PI,  XXIX,  f.  4,  6, 

Frond  large,  bi  or  tripinrmte;  secondary  pinnm  in  right 
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angle^  oblong^  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex;  rachis 
of  the  ultiinaie  pinnce  broad  and  flat ;  pinnules  connate 
to  below  the  middley  or  to  nsar  the  apeXy  oblong  or  linear ^ 
obtuse;  midrib  thin^  reaching  to  near  the  apex;  veins  sim- 
ple^  curving  inside  in  parsing  up  to  the  border Sy  parallel; 
fructijlcations  in  round  sori^  placed  upon  the  veins  in 
single  rows^  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders. 

Species  extremely  variable  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  ulti- 
mate pinnsB  very  rarely  found  attached  to  the  main  rachis. 
As  seen  from  the  figures,  these  pinnae  are  linear,  abruptly 
rounded  to  a  terminal  very  small  half  round  pinnule,  wit;h 
leaflets  more  or  less  deeply  connate,  often  united  to  the 
apex.  The  detached  pinna  in  the  middle  of  f .  1  represents 
the  more  marked  variety.  According  to  the  more  or  less 
deep  separation  of  the  pinnules,  the  lateral  veins,  curving 
upwards,  ascend  more  or  less  high  up  along  the  borders; 
sometimes  as  in  the  branch  of  f.  1,  all  even  the  lower  pair 
reach  the  margin,  which  is  then  merely  undulate. 

The  species  is  always  and  easily  recognized  by  the  broad 
flat  rachis  of  the  ultimate  pinnae  ;  indeed  all  the  fragments 
of  rachis  of  this  Fern  are  extremely  broad,  comparatively 
to  the  size  of  the  branches  which  they  support  as  seen  f.  2. 
In  f.  1  the  pinnae  are  apparently  joined  to  a  rachis,  two 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  at  the  base  of  the  figure ; 
but  the  point  of  connection  is  not  seen  and  the  pinna  of 
the  left  side  appears  as  if  passing  over  it.  But  in  f .  2,  the 
connection  is  clear.  The  rachis  of  this  branch  appears 
puctulate.  P.  lb  shows  the  disposition  of  the  sporanges  as 
seen  with  the  microscope.  This  disposition  is  like  that  of 
Cyoiheites  and  Asterocarp^jbs  of  authors. 

Hdbitai — Species  locally  extremely  common.  The  no- 
dules of  Mazon  Creek  have  afforded,  by  a  large  number  of 
finely  preserved  specimens,  the  means  of  comparing  the  mul- 
tiple foiins  of  the  pinnae  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the 
sori,  according  to  their  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  ma- 
turity. The  Museum  of  Cambridge  has  more  than  two  hun- 
dred specimens  of  this  species  in  these  nodules ;  it  has  also 
the  fine  specimen  f .  1  which  I  found  at  Muddy  Creek  in  an 
old  mine  between  Pottsville  and  Tremont.    The  species  is 
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also  represented  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  around  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Pittson ;  at  Oliphant,  No.  1  vein ;  at  the  Salem 
Vein  of  Pottsville,  etc.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  collections 
from  Cannelton,  Pa.,  and  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  and  therefore 
though  present  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal 
measures,  its  geographical  distribution  is  local.  No  speci- 
men has  been  received  from  the  subconglomerate  measures. 

Pecoptebis  emarginata,  Ooepp.  PI.  XXXIX^  Fig.  11. 

Diplazites  emarginatus,  Oopp.,  JSyaL^p.  i7J^  PI.  XVI^f.  i,  t. 
Tteopieris  longi/olicL^  Germ.,  VerBL,  p.  35,  PL  XIII.  f 

Ooniopteris  emarginataf  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget,,  I,  p.  544. 
Pecopieria  emarginata,  Bunb'p,  Fo89.  pi.  of  Cape  Breton,  Quart.  OeoL 
J<mr.^.III^p.  8f,  PI.  VI. 

Cyatheitee  unitue,  Oein.,  Veret.^p.  ts,  Pt.  XIX,  f.  4,  6. 
Alethopieris  emarginata,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  S98. 

Frond pinnately  dimded  ;  ultimate pinnce  linear ^  round- 
ed to  an  obtuse  axmmeii^  borders  regularly  undvZaie ;  ve- 
nation as  in  the  former  species. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  positive  characters  to  separate 
this  species  from  the  former.  A  comparison  of  the  pinna 
1 11,  vdth  that  in  the  middle  of  PI.  XL,  f.  1,  does  not  show 
any  marked  difference  between  them.  The  pinna  represent- 
ing P.  emarginata^  is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  and 
the  medial  nerve  slightly  narrower.  But  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  specimens,  differences  far  more  strik- 
ing than  these  become  blended  together  by  intermediate 
forms  and  it  is  not  possible  to  see  a  point  where  a  specific 
separation  might  be  legitimately  fixed.  As  figured  by  Geop- 
pert  and  Geinitz,  1.  c,  the  son  of  the  fructified  pinme  of  this 
species  are  irregularly  scattered  and  apparently  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  laminas.  But  as  Goeppert  and  Schim- 
per  have  already  remarked  it,  this  scattering  is  caused  by 
the  maturity  of  the  sori,  which  when  open  have  their  spo- 
langes  mixed,  irregularly  strewn  and  spread  by  compres- 
sion and  maceration  over  the  surface.  Some  of  my  speci- 
mens have  those  scattered  sporanges  upon  one  half  of  the 
pinnse  while  upon  the  other,  the  sori  are  round  and  in  their 
natural  position  as  in  P.  unita.  Prom  this  I  am  inclined 
15  P. 
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to  follow  Geinitz's  opinion  and  to  consider  this  so-called 
species  as  a  variety  of  the  former. 
Habitat — Mazon  creek  always  with  the  former. 


Pecopteris  longifolia,  Brgt 

Hist,  d,  veg,  foss,,p,  i7S,  PI,  LXXXIII,  /.  f. 
Ooniopteris  longi/olia,  Schp.^  Faleont.  veget.,  /,  p.  544. 
Alethqpteria  iongi/olia,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  BepL  of  IIL,  IV,  p.  469. 

Frond piiinaiely  divided;  pinnce  linear-lanceolate gra/Z- 
ually  tajfkring  to  the  apex;  uUiinate  pinn(B  sligJUly  ob- 
lique^ distant^  narrow  linear  obtusely  acuminate^  with 
borders  unduLate  by  the  entire  cohesion  of  the  pinnvZes  ; 
secondary  nerves  oblique  to  the  rojchis^  lateral  veins  cwrved 
upwards  and  ascending  all  to  the  margins. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  diagnosis  is  made  is  far 
better  than  that  seen  by  Brongniart.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  pinna  fifteen  centimeters  long,  bearing  alternate  open 
secondary  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  fructified,  four  and  a  half 
centimeters  long  eight  millimeters  broad,  the  upper  sterile, 
three  centimeters  long,  less  than  five  millimeters  broad, 
gradually  shorter  to  the  ai)ex.  The  sori  are  distributed  as 
in  P.  unita^  in  two  rows  along  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
midrib,  seemingly  covering  the  whole  surface,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  lamina,  with  also  the  same  star- 
like distribution  of  the  sporanges.  The  lateral  veins  are 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  species,  three  pairs 
only  curving  up  to  the  borders  and  reaching  them  without 
connection  or  anastomosing  of  the  lateral  branches.  The 
rachis  is  comparatively  broad,  half  round. 

This  species  is  easily  separated  from  both  the  former  by 
the  narrow  linear  lanceolate  pinnae,  comparatively  longer, 
and  the  less  distinct  undulations  of  their  borders. 

Habitat — Very  rarely  found.  The  specimen  described, 
(P.  451,)  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  and 
another  of  the  same  collection  (Al.  93),  more  fragmentary, 
are  from  Mazon  Creek.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  there 
is  a  still  smaller  fragment,  part  of  an  ultimate  pinna,  with 
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a  clear  distinct  nervation,  labeled  No.  192,  from  the  sub- 
conglomerate  ledge  near  Pittston. 

Pecopteris  I.ANCEOLATA,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXXIX,  Figs.  P,  10. 

Aleihopteria  lanceolcUa,  Lesqz.^  OeoL  RepU  of  III.,  IV,  p.  398,  Pi.  XIII, 

Frond  pinnately  divided  ;  pinncB  lanceolate  to  the  apex  ; 
secondary  divisions  alter n^te^  narrowly  lanceolxile^  entire^ 
blunt  or  obtuse  at  the  apex^  open^  slightly  scythe  shaped  ; 
primary  nerve  half  rounds  of  Tnedium  size ;  lateral  veins 
thirty  the  middle  one  very  oblique^  the  branches  simple^ 
parallel^  ascending  to  the  borders. 

I  have  seen  only,  of  this  Fern,  the  two  fragments  figured 
here.  One  is  the  upper  part  of  a  secondary  pinna  six  cen- 
timeters long,  with  five  pairs  of  distant  alternate  pinnae, 
the  lower  ones  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  nearly  one 
centimeter  broad,  rapidly  shorter  upwards,  the  upper  ones, 
those  of  the  fifth  pair,  being  only  two  centimeters  long  and 
half  a  centimeter  broad.  The  characters  of  this  Pern  dis- 
tinctly sei)arate  it  from  those  described  above.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  pinnsB  is  thick ;  the  surface  smooth,  the  mid- 
rib narrower,  half  round,  narrowly  grooved  in  the  middle ; 
the  veins  inclined  outside  in  a  more  acute  angle  of  diverg- 
ence are  extremely  thin,  scarcely  seen  through  the  thick 
epidermis,  even,  as  in  f .  10,  totally  obsolete ;  the  borders  are 
entire  or  scarcely  undulate,  rounded  to  a  broad  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rachis. 

Habitat — ^The  specimens  figured  are  in  concretions  from 
Mazon  Creek.  They  belong  to  the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool. 
of  Cambridge,  Al.  64  and  Al.  74. 

Pecopteeis  argijta,  Brgt,  PI.  XLI,  Figs.  ^-3a. 

Srfft.,  Hist.  d.  veg,  fosa.,  p.  SOS.,  PI.  CVIII,  /.  S-4.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of 
Bonn* a,  1SS8,  p.  867. 

I\>lypodites  elegans,  Ooepp.,  Syat.,p.  S44,  PI.  XV,  f.  10, 
Ooniopteris  arguta,  Sofq>.,  Paleont.  veg.  I,  p.  54s. 

Frond  bipinn/ite ;  pimuB  open.,  rigid,  very  long^  close ; 
'pinnules  equal.,  contiguous.,  connate  at  base^  linear,  obtuse  ; 
medial  nerve  straight^  distinct  to  the  apex ;  lateral  veins 
simple^  parallel^  thick,  oblique  and  straight  to  the  borders. 
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This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion of  its  lateral  veins,  eight  to  twelve  pairs,  all  in  exactly 
the  same  angle  of  divergence,  40°,  thick  and  sharply  marked 
The  pinnae  are  very  long,  (none  seen  in  its  whole),  linear, 
the  pinnules  mostly  equal,  average  one  centimeter  in  length, 
and  only  two  millimeters  in  width.  The  characters,  except- 
ing the  number  of  the  veins  which  increases  somewhat  in 
the  longer  leaflets,  are  not  variable.  I  have  represented  f . 
2a,  a  fertile  pinna,  which  seems  to  be  referable  to  this  species 
on  account  of  the  disposition  of  its  veins.  The  fructifica- 
tions in  marginal  oval  sori  are  placed  upon  the  end  of  eacli 
vein.  The  relation  of  the  fragment  is  however  uncertain 
as  it  has  not  been  found  attached  to  a  sterile  branch. 

Habitat — ^Formerly  found  only  in  the  upper  coal  beds  of 
the  Anthracite,  the  Salem  vein,  near  PottsviUe  and  New 
Philadelphia.  Later,  specimens  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Morris  coal  of  111.  From  Mazon  Creek  I  have  only  the 
fructified  specimen  uncertainly  referable  to  this  si)ecies 
which  is  rare  and  has  been  mostly  found  in  small  fragments. 

Pecopteris  elegans,  Oerm, 

Oerm.^  VersU^p.  89,  PL  XV, 
'  Ooniopteria  elegans,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  J,  p,  542, 

Pinnules  long,  Tiarrow;  veins  in  a  more  acute  angle  of 
divergeThce,  more  distant,  five  to  six  pairs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  this  species  from  the  for- 
mer, as  the  shape  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  their  relative 
disposition  and  that  of  the  veins  are  remarkably  similar. 
There  are  in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge 
two  specimens  (P.  84  and  84a)  whose  characters  perfectly 
agree  with  the  author's  description,  the  veins  being  slight- 
ly more  oblique,  less  numerous,  five  to  six  pairs,  and  the 
rachis  evidently  hairy  or  scaly.  But  the  number  of  the 
veins  varv  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  leaflets,  and 
it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  base  a  specification  upon  such  a 
variable  character.  I  have,  however,  not  remarked  any  trace 
of  points  or  remains  of  scales  upon  the  rachis  of  the  former 
species.     A  fine  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe  has  a 
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coarsely  hairy  rachis,  pinnae  eight  to  twelve'  centimeters 
long,  some  of  its  pinnules  two  to  three  millimeters  broad 
with  five  pairs  of  very  oblique  simple  veins,  while  others 
broader  have  the  veins  curving  inwards  and  ascending  higher 
to  the  borders.  The  specimen  bears  also  fertile  pinnge  with 
the  sori  placed  upon  the  veins  as  in  P.  unita^  and  with  the 
same  star  like  disposition  of  the  sporanges.  The  rachis  of 
the  pinna  is  however  narrow.  The  specimen  explains  how 
Geinitz,  Verst.,  p.  25,  may  refer  P.  elegans  to  P.  unita;  for 
this  last  species  has  often  a  punctulate  rachis  like  that  of 
the  specimen  of  Pittston.  I  describe  this  as  a  species  still 
uncertain  if  it  is  legitimate. 

Habitat — Salem  Vein  of  Port  Carbon  upper  coal  Oli- 
phant  No.  1  Vein. 

Pecoptems  robusta,  Sp.  nov.j  PI.  XXXIX^  Mgs.  7,  8. 

PiuTUB  comparaiively  large^  with  a  hroad  rachis^  lance- 
late  in  the  upper  part^  linear  downwards ;  pinnules  cori- 
aceous^ open  or  in  right  p/agle^  connate  at  the  base^  the  up- 
per ones  only  contiguous ^  all  oblong ^  obtuse ;  medial  nerve 
thick,  veins  curving  upwards,  simple,  parallel,  ten  to  four- 
teen pairs. 

This  si)ecies  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  others  of  the  di- 
vision by  its  more  coriaceous  texture,  the  broad  rachis  of  the 
pinn»  and  the  thick  medial  nerve  of  the  pinnules,  which 
enlarged  at  its  point  of  attachment,  is  gradually  narrower 
but  distinct  to  the  apex.  The  pinnules,  eight  to  fifteen 
millimeters  long,  five  to  eight  millimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  joined  in  an  obtuse  sinus,  are  all  more  or 
less  distant,  the  upx)er  ones  only  contiguous.  In  the  larg- 
est leaflets,  the  veins  are  distinctly  curved  inwards,  in  as- 
cending to  the  borders;  the  curve  is  less  marked  in  the 
smaller  ones,  though  they  are  never  quite  straight,  as  seen 
f.  8.  The  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  a  number  of 
specimens  of  this  si)ecies,  all  presenting  the  same  charac- 
ters and  all  also  fragmentary.  In  the  largest  pinnules  one 
or  two  of  the  veins  are  split  in  the  middle,  a  division  more 
marked  in  the  following  species. 
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Habitat — Subconglomerate  ledge,  Pittston,  Pa.,  Mr.  R, 
D.  Lacoe. 


Pecopteris  venulosa,  Sp,  nov.,  PL  XLI^  Fig,  i,  la. 

PinncB  narrow^  with  a  narrow  rachis^  pinnately  lohed  ; 
lobes  alternate^  linear^  generally  somewhat  broader  near 
the  obtuse  apex^  connate  at  the  base  only,  inclined  up- 
wards^ even  slightly  decurrent^  contiguous  to  above  the 
middle;  medial  nerve  thick ;  veins  oblique^  curved  up- 
wards^ mostly  split  in  the  middle^  six  to  eight  pairs. 

The  specimen  figured  is  the  only  one  seen.  As  in  the  for- 
mer species,  the  medial  nerve  of  the  lobes  is  broad  at  the 
base,  gradually  narrower  upwards,  or  as  thin  as  the  veins 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnules.  The  si)ecies  is  related 
to  the  former  by  the  disposition  and  the  inward  curve  of 
the  veins,  but  is  clearly  distinct  by  its  narrow  rachis,  the 
thin  substance  of  the  pinnules,  and  the  more  general  split- 
ting of  the  lateral  veins,  as  seen  f.  la. 

Remarking  upon  his  new  Genus  Cymoglossa^*  Paleont. 
Veget.  I,  p.  553,  Schimper  says  that  it  has  a  close  relation 
to  Ooniopteris^  but  that  the  tertiary  veins  are  mostly  bi- 
furcated, a  character  which  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
veins  of  Ooniopteris.  This  assertion  is  true  for  the  species 
of  the  type  of  O.  emarginaia^  whose  thin  veins,  all  turned 
upwards,  pass  up  to  the  borders  of  the  connate  pinnules, 
as  are  those  of  Cymoglossa.  But  in  variety  of  P.  unita^ 
some  of  the  veins  are  split  as  they  are  in  this  species.  The 
same  kind  of  division  has  been  remarked  still  more  distinctly 
in  Pseudopecopteris  subcrenulata. 

Habitat — Spring  Creek,  Indiana.  Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gib- 
son. 


Pecopteris  (Cyatheites.) 

PECOPTERI3   ARBORESCENS,    Schloth.^  PI.    XLI^  FigS.  5,   7. 

Filieites  arborescens,  Sckloth.,  Flor.  d,  Vorw.,  PL  Vlll^f.  IS,  I4. 

F.  eyatheuSf  ibid.,  PI.  VII,  f.  11. 

Peeopteris  Sehlotheimii,  St.,  JFlar.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p,  18. 
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P.  arboreseens,  Brgt,,  Hist,  d.  veg.  /08S.,  p.  SIO^  Fl.  CIT,  CUT,  j\  f ,  S* 
Lesqx.^  OeoL  of  J^nn'a,  1858^  p,  867.  OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p,  44£,  JSehp,^ 
I\Uwnt  veget.f  I,  p.  499, 

P.  aspidioides,  Brgi^  ibid.,  p.  311,  PL  CXIJ,f.  S. 

P  eycUKea,  Brgi.,  ibid^  p.  807,  Pi.  CI,f.  1-4. 

P.  Upidorachis,  Brgi.,  ibid.,  p.  818  PI.  CIII,  f.  5. 

Proiid  tripinnaie;  primary  rachis  thick,  smooth  or  tu- 
hercvlate;  secondary  rachis  strong^  mintdely  punctate^ 
sometiTnes  smooth;  primary  pinncB  broadly  lanceolate^ 
nUimute  divisions  linear^  open^  taper-pointed^  geTierally 
dose;  pinnules  close,  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  narrowly 
oblong,  obtuse,  convex  on  the  surface,  and  coriaceous ;  lai- 
eral  veins  strong,  simple  or  forking  once;  fructification 
ia  two  parallel  rovas  of  sori,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib; sparanges  disposed  star -like. 

This  Fern  is  represented  in  numerous  forms  or  varieties 
which  have  been  often  and  are  still  considered  by  some  au- 
thors as  distinct  species.  The  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 
primary  pinnae  generally  resemble  a  beautiful  dwarf  tree. 
The  tertiary  divisions  are  narrow  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinnae,  scarcely  half  a  centimeter  broad,  and 
the  small  pinnules  all  equal  and  simple  veined.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  pinnse,  the  divisions  of  the  same  kind  are 
longer,  flexuous,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  or  more, 
the  pinnules  distinctly  inequal  in  length,  the  veins  once 
forked.  This  form  answers  to  P  cyathea,  Brgt. — P.  as 
pidioides,  referred  by  Schimper  to  this  species  has  the  same 
characters  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  pinnae  and 
pinnules;  but  the  veins,  instead  of  being  merely  inclined  to 
the  border,  are  distinctly  curved  back.  Of  specimens  with 
this  character  of  nervation,  I  have  seen  only  those  corres-« 
ponding  to  P  cyathea,  Brgt.,  as  represented  by  the  author, 
1.  c,  PI.  CI,  f.  2a  P.  lepidorachis,  Brgt.,  is  also  referred 
by  Schimper  to  P,  arboreseens  as  a  variety.  The  form  of 
the  pinnules  and  their  disposition  correspond  to  that  of  P. 
cyathea,  the  pinnules  being  however  slightly  decurrent  at 
the  base.  The  veins  are  forked  once  at  the  base  and  the 
upper  branch  forked  again.  I  have  not  seen  any  specimen 
with  this  character,  the  fragments  referred  to  this  species 
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from  Mazon  Creek  being  fructified  and  the  nervation  invis- 
ible. 

The  fructifications  of  this  species  are  not  rare,  but  the  po- 
sition of  the  sori  in  regard  to  the  veins  is  not  discernible  ; 
at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
described  by  any  author.  The  sori  are  large  and  close, 
therefore  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  pinnules.  The  spo- 
ranges  are  obovate,  attached  star-like  by  five  to  the  central 
point. 

Hohitat — ^Upper  carboniferous  measures,  especially  of  the 
Anthracite  basin.  Abounds  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  South 
Salem  vein  of  Port  Carbon,  in  connection  with  Newropteris 
Rogersi  and  Pecopteris  arguta  and  also  at  the  G^ate  or  Tun- 
nel vein  near  Pottsville,  Tremont,  and  New  Philadelphia.  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  the  low  coal  of  Illinois,  indeed  nowhere 
west  of  Ohio ;  for  the  only  specimen  doubtfully  referred  to 
this  species  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  is  too  imper- 
fect for  positive  identification.  It  is  not  rare  at  Pomeroy, 
and  in  the  clay  beds  between  Athens  and  Marietta,  Ohio. 
With  Neuropteris  hirsuta^  it  marks  the  horizon  of  the  up- 
per coal  of  the  middle  division,  the  Pomeroy,  the  Pittsburg 
beds,  and  passes  upward  to  the  Permian,  becoming  still 
more  diversified  in  its  characters  and  also  more  prevalent. 

Pecopteris  platyrachis,  Brgt.^  PI.  XLI^  Fig.  5,  6a. 

Brgt.f  Hist.  d.  veff./osa.,  p.  Slf,  PI.  CIII^  f.  ^  5. 
P.  arboreacenSf  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget,,  Z,  p.  499. 

Leaf  tripinnate  ;  primary  and  secondary  rachis  JUtt^ 
distinctly  punctate^  smooth  and  shining  ;  upper  secondary 
pinncB  oblique^  shorty  lanceolate  ;  pinnules  very  close  and 
narrow  linear^  obtuse  contiguous  to  the  dpex;  veins  sim- 
ple or  forking  once^  curved  back. 

The  essential  characters  separating  the  species  is  the  broad 
flat  rachis,  which  resembles  a  fistulose  flattened  stem,  with 
surface  very  smooth,  rather  shining,  and  punctate.  It  is 
represented  by  two  specimens  from  Cannelton.  One  appar- 
ently the  upper  part  of  a  branch,  has  short,  lanceolate, 
oblique  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
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long,  gradually  shorter  towards  the  ai)ex,  seven  millimeters 
broad,  with  close  small  narrow  pinnules,  scarcely  one  milli- 
meter broad,  fonr  to  five  millimeters  long.  The  middle 
nerve  is  distinct,  but  the  lateral  veins  obsolete. 

The  other  may  be  the  lower  part  of  the  same  pinnae,  the 
rachis  is  one  centimeter  broad,  the  pinnse  are  slightly  ob- 
lique, linear,  gradually  acuminate,  eight  centimeters  long, 
with  pinnules  in  right  angle,  irregular  in  length,  and  veins 
forking  once.  The  disproportion  of  the  rachis  to  the  size  of 
the  secondary  pinnse  is  remarkable.  Besides  this  the  pin- 
nules are  narrower,  rather  flat  than  convex  and  the  veins 
totally  obsolete  in  the  smaller  leaflets.  The  diflference  in 
the  geological  horizons,  from  which  the  specimens  are  de- 
rived, being  added  to  this,  I  consider  the  form  as  specifi-  ^ 
(ally  distinct  from  P.  arborescens. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Pecopteris  nodosa,  {Goepp.)   8chp, 

Aapidites  nodoaus  and  A,  leptorrhachiSf  Ooepp.,  sy8t,fp.  S7S  and  S7S,  Pf. 
XXIII, /.  1,  f. 
fteopieria  nodosa,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  veget,,  I,  p.  500,  PL  XLI,  f,  14. 
Cyatheitea  arborescens,  Oein,,  Verst.,p,  94, 

Frond  tripinnate ;  rachis  thick^  inJUded  or  bossed  at 
the  joints  of  the  divisions  ;  pinnules  in  right  angle^  con- 
tiguous^ small;  sori  in  two  rows,  numerous,  crowded, 
raund-aval. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  this  species  which,  as 
hr  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety 
of  P.  arborescens.  The  only  marked  character  which  sep- 
arates it  is  the  inflation  of  the  primary  or  secondary  rachis 
corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  divisions.  I  have  never 
seen  any  sterile  specimens  of  the  plant.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  ultimate  pinnae  and  of  the  pinnules  are  the  same  as 
in  P.  arborescens ;  the  sori  are  crowded  and  appear  either 
round  and  'distant  or  oval  even  linear  in  passing  from  the 
midrib  to  the  borders.  The  different  appearances  are  re- 
marked upon  the  same  specimens,  even  of  small  size.  This 
form  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  red,  shaly  clay,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Grotto  of  flowers  near  Marietta.    It  is  even 
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the  only  species  which  can  be  obtained  there,  and  though 
the  shale  is  very  brittle  and  the  specimens  small  they  can 
aflEord  satisfactory  points  of  comparison.  By  the  rachis 
they  represent  Aspidites  nodosiis,  Goepp.  1.  c. ;  by  the 
rachis  also  and  the  form  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  they 
are  referable  to  Asplenites  nodosus^  of  the  same  author  ; 
by  the  characters  of  the  sori,  their  position,  and  by  those 
of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  they  may  be  referable  either  to 
P.  arhoresceiis^  Brgt. ,  or  to  both  the  species  of  Goeppert. 

Habitat — Grotto  of  flowers,  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  red 
clay ;  also  in  the  tunnel  between  Athens  and  Marietta. 
Upper  veins  of  the  Anthracite,  Salem  and  Gute,  near  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 


Pecopteris  quadratifolia,  Sp.  TIOV. 

Tripinnaiely  divided;  pinnce  large^  ohlong  or  lanceolate 
in  oiUline  ;  secondary  divisions  linear ^  slightly  and  gra^d- 
ually  rmrrowed  to  the  apex^  open^  pinnules  close^  small^ 
disconnected  to  the  base,  oblong,  truncate  at  tlie  top,  mid- 
rib thick  ;  veins  scarcely  visible  through  the  thick  epider- 
mis, simple^  oblique ;  fructifications  in  round  sori,  dis- 
posed as  in  the  former  species. 

This  Pern,  not  rare  in  the  lower  coal  strata,  much  resem- 
bles the  small  varieties  of  P.  arborescens.  It  is  easily 
identified  by  the  shape  of  the  very  small  truncate  pinnules, 
two  to  four  millimeters  long  and  half  as  broad,  of  a  thick 
epidermis,  flattened  around  the  margins.  The  rachis  is  not 
as  thick  as  in  P.  arbor escens :  the  sori  are  comparatively 
larger  three  to  four  for  each  row. 

There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong  a  specimen 
with  a  pinna  thirty-one  centimeters  long,  its  ultimate  pin- 
nae five  or  six  centimeters  long,  bearing  both  fructified  and 
sterile  branches.  The  characters  are  preserved  on  its  whole. 
The  museum  of  Princeton  College  has  also  fine  specimens 
of  the  same  kind. 

Habitai — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. ;  Cannelton, 
Pa.  ;  also  in  the  Anthracite  basin  around  Pittston. 
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Peoopterts  SQrAMOSA,  Lesqx.,  PI,  XXXIX,  Figs.  12-13. 

Qtol.  Bept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  400,  PL  XII,  /.  I-4;  PL  XIII,  /.  10  and  11. 
Sehp.,  Pc^leonU  vegeU,  III,  p.  496. 

Frond  large,  tripinnate;  rdcliis  very  thick,  distinctly 
squaraose  ;  primary  pinncB  lanceolate  or  oblong,  gradually 
hut  distinctly  tapering  to  the  hpex;  ultimate  pinnce  ob- 
lique, narrowly  lanceolate,  with  a  very  broa^  rachis  ;  pin- 
nules in  right  angle,  narrow,  linear,  obtuse,  unequal,  dis- 
jainted  to  near  the  base  but  contiguous ;  medial  nerve 
thick,  reaxihing  the  apex;  veins  totally  obsolete ;  fructifi- 
cation in  small  round  sori  placed  in  one  row  quite  near 
each  border. 

The  species  is  very  distinct  though  referable  to  the  group 
of  P.  arborescens.  It  has  been  found  in  fine  and  large 
specimens,  its  characters  being  fully  preserved  in  all.  The 
main  rachis  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  thick  covered  in 
its  whole  length  by  long  linear  acuminate  scales  which  near- 
ly one  centimeter  long,  at  the  base  of  the  primary  rachis, 
are  still  eight  to  ten  millimeters  near  the  apex  of  the  sec- 
ondary pinnae.  The  scales  are  straight,  flat,  flexuous,  or,  in 
the  upper  divisions,  crispate  or  twisted ;  when  detached, 
they  leave  the  rachis  deeply  punctate.  The  lower  ultimate 
pinnae  are  short  comparatively  to  the  size  of  the  rachis,  five 
centimeters,  open,  rigid,  the  upper  ones  longer,  flexuous, 
generally  curving  upwards.  The  ultimate  rachis  is  still 
very  broad,  two  millimeters  at  the  base  and  scarcely  nar- 
rower toward  the  point.  The  pinnules  are  crowded,  nu- 
merous, narrow,  the  largest  scarcely  two  millimeters  broad, 
seven  millimeters  long,  with  the  thick  medial  nerve  ascend- 
ing to  the  apex  and  no  visible  trace  of  veins.  The  sori, 
small  and  round,  are  placed  in  rows  quite  near  the  borders, 
six  to  ten  on  each  side,  according  to  the  length  of  the  leaf- 
lets. 

We  have  from  Cannelton  where  the  species  is  as  abund- 
ant as  at  Mazon  Creek,  some  specimens  representing  the 
Tipper  primary  pinnae  rapidly  narrowed  and  acuminate,  the 
pinnae  becoming  simple  pinnules  towards  the  apex  and  the 
terminal  ones  small,  oblong,  obtuse.     The  lower  secondary 
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pinnae,  also  lanceolate  acuminate  have  very  narrow  pin- 
nules, as  narrow  as  one  millimeter;  the  lower  pinnately 
round-lobed  or  crenulate  near  the  base,  entire  from  the  mid- 
dle upwards,  the  upper  all  entire.  This  is  the  normal  mode 
of  subdivisions  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  in  species  of 
Pecopteris.  In  these  specimens  however  the  pinnules  are 
so  narrow  that  with  the  eye  they  appear  merely  crenate,  the 
subdivisions  being  visible  only  with  a  strong  glass. 
Hdbitdt — Mazon  creek,  111.,  in  nodules  ;  Cannelton,  Pa. 

Pecopteris  Stronoii,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXXIX^  Figs.  H-lSa. 

Oeol.  RepU  of  111,,  TV,  p.  S99,  PI.  XIII^  /.  7-^.    Schp.,  BaleonU  vegeU^ 
III,  p.  497. 

Frond  bipinnate  ;  pinnce  oblong^  broader  in  the  middle^ 
gradually  lanceolate  to  the  apex;  pinnules  oMernMe^  in 
right  angle  to  a  narrow  rachis^  disconnected^  even  distant 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pinn(B^  somewhat  enlarged  and 
rounded  to  the  point  of  attachmerd^  narrower  in  the  mid- 
dle^ obtusely  Ojcuminate  ;  medial  nerve  distinct  in  the  ster- 
ile branches ;  veins  obsolete;  fructifications  in  rows  of 
large  round  sor%  close  to  each  border. 

The  relation  of  this  fine  species  was,  when  first  described, 
somewhat  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  disposition 
and  form  of  the  pinnules,  which  give  to  the  pinna  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  simply  divided  frond.  I  have  seen,  later, 
large  specimens  representing  primary  pinnae  forty  to  fifty 
centimeters  long,  linear-lanceolate,  with  secondary  divisions 
alternate  or  opposite,  long,  the  lowest  sixteen  centimeters 
or  more.  These  branches,  with  a  thin  smooth,  flexuous 
rachis  ascending  up  parallel  to  the  main  stem,  or  reflexed, 
and  curved  in  various  directions,  have  their  pinnules  of  the 
same  character  as  those  described  and  figured  upon  the 
plate,  variable  in  length  from  seven  to  fourteen  millimeters 
or  less  according  to  their  place.  As  in  the  former  species 
the  leafiets  become  slightly,  minutely  lobate  toward  the  base 
of  the  pinnae,  in  their  transition  from  pinnules  to  branches 
of  a  second  order.  In  these  specimens  the  rachis  more  dis- 
tinctly exposed  is  smooth,  not  punctulate,  the  pinnules 
have  a  thick  epidermis,  but  the  veins  simple  or  forking 
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once  and  obliquely  inclined  to  the  borders  are  sometimes 
discernible.  The  fructifications  have  the  same  disposition 
upon  all  the  fragments,  the  medial  nerve  of  the  fertile  pin- 
nules being  always  as  if  eriased  and  the  space  between  the 
son  flat. 

The  only  relation  I  find  to  this  fern  is  Cyaiheites  {Pecop- 
teris)  jmlcher,  Heer,  Fl.  foss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  29,  PL  VIII,  f. 
7.  The  specimens  not  figured,  on  which  is  remarked  above, 
have  the  pinnae  alternate  or  opposite,  as  in  the  European 
plant ;  the  rachis  however  is  not  articulate  or  noduse  at  the 
joints  of  the  secondary  branches  as  figured  by  Heer.  But 
this  is  apparently  a  mere  casual  deformation.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  author  in  the  description.  Heer  also  de- 
scribes the  pinnules  as  subpetiolate,  but  says  that  he  has 
seen  traces  of  a  petiole  only  in  a  few  or  in  one  pair  of  them. 
Except  this  all  the  characters  are  alike. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris ;  nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek ;  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Pecoptekis  serpillifolia,  Sp.  noT).^  PI.  XLVI^  Figs. 

ISd. 

P.flaifieans?  {Pteal.)  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  TV,  p.  404. 

Leaves  hipinnatifid;  pinncB  linear  or  narrowly  lanceo- 
late ;  lateral  divisions  linear-lanceolate^  obtuse^  enlarged  at 
the  sessile  base ;  pinnules  inclined  outside^  connate  nearly 
to  the  half  round  apex;  primary  veins  ohliquey  pinnately 
branching ;  veinlets  alternate^  simple^  slightly  curved  in- 
side ;  fructification  in  small  round  sori  placed  upon  eaxih 
vein,  half  way  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders. 

The  short  lateral  pinnae,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow 
rachis  flattened  on  the  borders,  are  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  about  seven  millimeters  broad, 
more  or  less  distant,  pinnately  cut  into  more  or  less  deep 
lobes  or  connate  pinnules,  entirely  confluent  towards  the 
apex  in  passing  to  an  obtuse  terminal  leaflet.  The  two 
lower  pairs  are  longer.  All  the  pinnules  have  a  separate 
venation,  a  medial  vein  oblique  to  the  rachis,  pinnately  di- 
vided in  four  pairs  of  veinlets,  simple  and  slightly  curving 
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inside  as  seen  f.  la  and  2a,  enlarged.  The  fructifications  are 
born  upon  separate  pinnse  (f.  3),  whose  facies  is  a  little 
modified  by  a  narrower  racMs,  and  shorter  more  crowded 
lateral  divisions.  The  son,  small  round  dots,  are  placed  upon 
each  veinlet  at  the  point  where  they  become  effaced,  half 
way  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders.  As  seen  f . 
3,  &,  c,  d.j  these  dots,  seen  under  enlarging  power,  appear 
as  cut  into  five  equal  half  round  sporanges,  the  large  side 
joining  the  borders.  There  is  not  any  appearance  of  in- 
dusium ;  but  the  anatomical  details  seen  upon  the  opaque 
surface  are  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other  enlarged  exposition 
of  the  sori,  somewhat  indistinct.  This  Fern  is  coriaceous ; 
all  its  parts  distinctly  cut  and  preserved  uninjured  in  nod- 
ules of  Iron,  may  be  easily  studied.  I  do  not  find  any  affin- 
ity to  it  in  any  of  the  species  described  from  the  coal  meas- 
ures. My  hypothetical  reference  of  this  Fern  to  Sphenqp- 
teris  flamcaiis^  Presl. ,  in  St.  Flor.  d.  Vorw. ,  II,  p.  127,  PL 
XXXVIII,  f.  1  a-c,  is  not  sufficiently  authorized. 

^a&/^(2^— Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare  and  often 
fructified.  Answering  Prof.  Brongniart's  request,  speci- 
mens of  this  species  were  sent  to  him  with  many  others  on 
whiuh  to  my  regret  the  celebrated  author  did  not  give  his 
views. 


Pecopteris  oreopteridis,  SchJ^th, — PL  XLI^  Fig.  8. 

BrgU,  Hist.  rf.  veg.  /om.,  p.  817,  PI.  CIV,  f.  i,  2;  CV,  /.  1-^. 

FHlidtes  oreopteridis,  Sehloth.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  PI.  IV,  /.  9. 

Cyatheites  oreopteridis,  Ooepp.,  Syst.,  p.  S2S.  Gein.,  Verst,,  p.  tS,  PI, 
XXVIII,  /.  14.  Lesqz.,  GeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  866.  OeoL  RepU  of  III.^ 
II,  p.  44£. 

Pecopteris  oreopteridia,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  Veget. ,  I,  p.  60t. 

Frond  tr ipinnate ;  rachis  smooth ;  priToary  and  second- 
ary  pimicB  linear -lanceolate ;  pinnules  connate  at  hase^ 
contiguous  or  distinct^  ocate  or  oblong  ;  veins  forking  once 
helow  tlie  middle^  curved^  reaching  the  borders  nearly  in 
right  angle ;  fructifications  in  round  sori^  as  in  P.  arbor- 
escens. 

The  species  is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  shape 
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and  size  of  the  pinnules,  which,  upon  the  upper  pinnae  and 
towards  the  apex  of  the  primary  divisions,  become  much 
smaller,  crowded,  contiguous,  like  those  of  P.  arborescens. 
The  diflference  is  then  marked  merely  by  the  forked  veins 
and  the  flat  surface  of  the  pinnules.  The  smooth  rachis 
also,  which  is  never  punctulate,  may  direct  for  the  refer- 
ence of  fi-agments  of  this  kind.  The  inclination  of  the 
veins  is  often  marked  upon  the  same  specimen  in  a  different 
degree,  as  I  have  seen  it  upon  a  large  pinna  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Lacoe.  It  has  the  lateral  veins  either  nearly  in  right 
angle  to  the  medial  nerve,  or  more  oblique,  merely  inclined 
backwards,  but  reaching  the  borders  nearly  in  right  angle,  or 
still  more  oblique,  to  the  medial  nerve,  and  passing  upwards 
to  the  margin  in  preserving  the  same  degree  of  divergence. 
Habit<U — ^The  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal  meas- 
ures, especially  in  the  anthracite  basin.  Mazon  creek.  111. ; 
Pomroy,  Ohio;  upper  anthracite  beds  around  Pottsville, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  etc. 


Pecopteris  pennjsfokmis,  Brgt, — PL  XLV,  Fig.  l-2a. 

^rfft,.  Hist.  d.  veg.  /o88  ,  and  P.  asqualis^  p.  S^S^  S45,  PI.  CXVIIT,  /.  I-4, 
Lesqz^  Oeol.  of  PeniCay  1868^  p,  867.    8chp.,  Ptileont.,  veget.  i,  p.  504. 

Fronds  large,  trip  innate;  rachis  strong,  punctulate; 
secondary  pinn(B  linear,  oblique;  ultimate  divisions  open, 
dose,  short  and  narrow ;  pinnules  small,  ovat^,  narrowly 
obtuse,  the  lower  connate  at  base,  the  upper  ones  to  the 
middle,  becoming  confluent  in  joining  the  terminal  oblong- 
obtuse  leaflets  ;  medial  nerve  strong  ;  lateral  veins  distant, 
simple,  or  forking  once ;  sori  large,  round  or  oval,  in  two 
longitudinal  rows,  five  on  each  side  of  the  midrib. 

Like  all  the  species  of  Pecoptei^is,  the  disposition,  the 
form  and  size  of  the  pinnules,  are  very  variable,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  specifically  refer  to  their  species,  even 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  frond.  The  specimen  figured 
represents  the  middle  part  of  a  large  pinna.  The  lowest 
secondary  pinnae  of  the  fronds  are  often  bipinnately  sub- 
divided, and  the  ultimate  divisions,  short  and  linear,  are 
merely  crenate  or  crenate-lobate  on  the  borders.     This  last 
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form  is  P.  CBqualis^  Brgt.,  1.  c,  f.  1,  recognized  by  the  au- 
thor himself  as  referable  to  P.  pervnctformis. 

This  species  has,  in  its  character,  a  great  affinity  to  the 
following,  differing  esj)ecially  by  the  rough  punctate  rachis 
and  the  more  acute  pinnules.  The  fructified  part,  f .  2,  was 
not  observed  upon  the  same  specimen,  but  mixed  in  many 
fragments  of  the  same  locality,  positively  referable  to  the 
sterile  plant  by  the  form  of  the  subdivisions  and  the  sub 
stance  of  the  leaflets.  The  epidermis  of  the  rachis  bein^ 
destroyed,  its  projecting  dots  are  not  distinctly  i)erceivable. 
In  the  large  rachis  of  f.  1,  the  surface  epidermis  is  very- 
rough,  while  under  it  the  stem  is  nearly  smooth,  marked 
here  and  there  only  by  indistinct  points.  In  another  speci- 
men the  sterile  pinnae,  upper  branches,  have  the  rachis 
smooth,  while  fructified  fragments,  mixed  with  them,  have 
the  rachis  punctulate.  The  points  upon  the  rachis,  espe- 
cially upon  that  of  the  secondary  pinnae,  are  often  undis- 
cemible.  As  this  is  the  essential  character  which  separates 
this  species  from  the  following,  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  specific  distinction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  Gutbier,  Gaea.,  of  Sachsen,  pp.  82,  83,  that  the  two 
species  are  made  of  fragments  of  the  same.  Gein.  Verst. , 
p.  26,  considers  P.  oeqvMis^  Brgt.,  as  probably  identical 
with  Asplenites  ophiodermaticus^  Goepp. 

Hahitai — ^Clinton,  Mo.  Communicated  in  numerous  and 
very  fine  specimens,  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Britts,  including  those  of 
P.  (EquoMs^  and  of  the  following  species.  I  found,  also,  a 
good  specimen  in  the  shale  of  the  Mammoth  vein  of  Raush 
Gap,  Lebanon  county,  Penn'a.  The  rachis  is  very  minutely 
punctate. 

Pecopteris  dent  ATA,  Brgt.— PL  XLIV^  Fig.  4,  J^a. 

BrgL,  Hist,  do  veg.  foss.,  p.  346,  PI.  CXXIII,  and  CXXIV. 

P.  plumoaa,  Brgt.,  ibid.,  p.,  S48,  PI.  CXXI  and  CXXII.  Lesqx.  Owl. 
of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  867;  Oeol.  Rept.  of  HI,,  II,  p.  449. 

Pecopteris  dentata,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,p.404.  SeJip.  I^leont, 
veget.,  1,  p.  608. 

Frond  large,  tripinnate;  rachis  thick,  sntooth,  grooved 
in  the  middle;  secondary  pinnce  long,  linear,  the  lower 
fiexuous  or  recurved^  hipinatifid,  the  middle  on^s  straigM^ 
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nmply  pinnately  lobed  ;  pinnules  oblong^  obtuse^  or  lanceo- 
late to  an  obtuse  acumen^  connate  towards  the  base ;  veins 
umple  or  forked. 

Besides  the  shape  of  the  pinnules  not  enlarged  towards 
the  base,  and  not  as  distinctly  narrowed  to  the  point,  with 
eqaal,  not  crennlate  borders,  as  they  are  often  in  the  former 
species,  this  one  differs  by  the  longer,  flexous,  less  ri^id 
pinn®.  The  veins  are  generally  more  deeply  marked,  some- 
times simple;  but,  as  figured  by  Brgt,  1.  c,  for  both  P. 
plwmosa  and  P.  dentaia^  more  generally  forking  once. 
Even  near  the  base  of  the  large  pinnules,  the  upper  veinlet 
is  forking  once  again,  as  represented  Atl.,  1.  c,  f.  4a.  This 
specimen  has  the  rachis  perfectly  smooth.  Among  other 
specimens  of  the  same  species,  one  especially,  from  Clinton, 
has  a  long,  flexous  pinna,  the  preserved  part  fifteen  centi- 
meters long,  with  short  pinnse  ten  centimeters  long,  and 
pinnules  oblong  obtuse,  only  three  millimeters  long,  con- 
nate at  the  base,  becoming  more  and  more  confluent  in 
passing  to  simple  linear-lanceolate  pinnules  in  the  upper 
part,  and  all  simply  veined.  The  veins  are  oblique,  the 
lower  pair  slightly  curving  inward,  the  upper  ones  distinct- 
ly arched  back  to  the  borders.  This  pinna  has  all  the  char- 
acters of  P.  plumosa^  Brgt.,  and  is  attached  to  a  broad  flat 
grooved  primary  rachis,  evidently  punctulate.  The  points 
are  distant  and  obscurely  marked,  but  no  more  so  than 
under  the  bark  of  the  primary  rachis  of  the  former  species. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rachis,  which  is  flat  and  grooved  in  the  middle 
in  this  species,  half  round  and  apparently  more  solid  in  the 
former.  This  difference  may  result  from  the  degree  of  macer- 
ation in  the  fragments  preserved. 

Hdbital — Clinton,  Mo.,  with  the  former.  Also  sent  in 
many  sx>ecimens  from  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island,  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Clark.    Mazon  Creek,  in  nodules. 

Pecopteris  acuta,  Brgt 

HiaU  d,  veg,/oas.fP.  S60,  PI.  CXIX,  /.  S,    8chp,,  Paleont,,  veget*,  7.  p.  516, 

Leaf  bipinnatifid ;  uUimate  pinnce  rapidly  shorter  to- 
16  P. 
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ward  the  apex^  open^  deeply  pinnatifid  ;  pinnules  oblique^ 
ovate^  acute^  connate  at  base ;  nerves  pinnate ;  veins  siin- 
ple^  slightly  marked. 

The  specimen  answering  to  the  description  of  the  author 
is  merely  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  the  divisions  very 
deeply  and  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  stone.  The  ulti- 
mate pinnae  are  longer  than  in  P.  penncBformis^  the  pin- 
nules triangular,  sharply  acute,  the  medial  nerve  inflated 
and  the  veins  simple,  scarcely  distinct.  All  the  parts  of 
the  plant  are  smooth,  the  primary  rachis  flexuous,  the  ulti- 
mate deeply  narrowly  groved. 

Habitat— Rec%xii\Y  discovered  at  Cannelton,  by  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield. 

Pecopteris  Aspera,  Brgt. 

Hist,,  d.  veg.  foas.,  p.  SS9,  PI.  CXXy  /.  I-4. 

Leaf  tripinnate ;  primary  divisions  in  right  angle^ 
linear  lanceolate;  secondary  pinnoB  shx>rt^  parallel^  with 
alternate^  shorty  entire^  oblong^  obtuse  pinnules^  connate 
at  base;  middle  nerve  distinct ;  pinnaiely  branching^  veins 
forking  once  or  simple. 

The  primary  pinnae  are  somewhat  distant,  three  centime- 
ters, their. width  being  a  little  less.  The  secondary  ones  in 
right  angle  and  parallel,  divided  (the  lower)  into  six  pairs 
of  pinnules,  with  a  broad  ovate  or  half  round  terminal  leaf- 
let, become  gradually  shorter  and  more  and  more  conflu- 
ent towards  the  apex,  the  pinnules,  however,  remaining 
distinct  to  the  base  of  small  obtuse  terminal  leaflets,  where 
they  measure  scarcely  one  millimeter  in  length  and  width. 
At  the  base  the  secondary  pinnae  are  a  little  more  than 
one  centimeter  long,  the  middle  ones  somewhat  longer,  the 
lobes  or  pinnules  three  millimeters  in  average  length,  and 
two  millimeters  broad.  The  leaflets  are  somewhat  thick, 
but  not  coriaceous.  On  the  upper  surface,  the  middle  nerve 
only  is  perceivable.  On  the  under  side  the  veins  are  dis- 
tinctly though  not  sharply  marked.  The  rachis,  half  round 
and  comparatively  thick,  is  punctate  or  rough,  as  described 
by  Brongniart. 
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Haiitai — Morris,  III,  shale,  above  the  coal.  Specimeu 
S.  S.,  202,  collection  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Pecopteris  Candolliana,  Brgt 

Hist.,  d,  veg.  /oss,,  p.  SOS,  PI.  C,  /.  1.   Oerm.,  VeraL,  p.  108,  PI.  XXX  VIII. 
Lesqx.,  Geol.  Repi.  of  ILL,  IV,  p.  401,    Schp,,  Paleont,  veget.,  I,  p.  600. 
P.  ajffinis,  Brgt.,  ibtd.,  p.  S06,  PI.  C,  f.  f,  S. 

Frond  large;  ullimate pinnce  long,  sublinear  ;  pinnules 
distinct  to  the  base,  narrowly  linear,  obtuse;  medial  nerve 
thick ^  dissolved  under  the  apex  ;  lateral  veins  forked  once 
or  twice. 

A  rare  species  in  the  American  coal  measures.  It  is  easily 
known  by  its  long^  narrow,  nearly  linear  pinnules,  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three  to  four  millimeters 
broad,  slightly  decurrent,  and  more  enlarged  at  base,  some- 
times a  little  contracted  in  the  middle ;  disconnected,  even 
distant.  The  veins  are  strong,  generally  forked  once  from  the 
middle,  and  the  branches  of  the  same  thickness,  but  rarely 
forking  again,  a  venation  very  similar  to  that  of  P.  dentata^ 
AtL,  PL  XLIV,  f.  4a. 

Habitat — The  specimens  referred  to  this  form  are  mostly 
from  Mount  Hope  coal,  Rhode  Island,  and  these  are  all  more 
or  less  deformed  by  metamorphism.  The  essential  charac- 
ters are,  however,  distinctly  preserved.  One  specimen  only 
is  from  Mazon  creek. 

Pecopteris  Cistii,  Brgt— PL  XLI,  Fig.  ^. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg./ias.,  p.  SSO,  PI.  CVI,/.  i,  g.  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  0/  Penn^a, 
18SS,  p.  see :  OeoL  Rept.  of  HI.,  II,  p.  441.    &'ehp.,  Puleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  510. 

Primary  pinnce  linear,  oblong;  secondary  divisions 
linear,  slightly  oblique,  rigid;  pinnules  broadly  ovate^ 
connate  at  base,  contiguous  to  above  the  middle,  the  ter- 
minal obovaie ;  medial  nerve  thick  ai  the  base,  effacing  in 
dividing  above  the  middle ;  veins  distinct,  forked  near  the 
base,  with  one  or  both  branches  forking  again,  curving  in 
parsing  to  the  borders. 

The  species  is  scarcely  known  to  me.  Brongniart  de- 
scribed it  from  one  specimen  sent  by  Cist,  from  Wilkes- 
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barre.  and  from  another  from  England.  Though  I  have 
seen  many  fragments  referred  to  it,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  positively  recognize  in  any  the  characters  indicated  by 
the  author.  Our  figure  is  a  copy  of  the  upi)er  half  of  that 
of  Brongniart,  1.  c. ;  it  shows  a  comparatively  narrow  rachis  ; 
pinnules  broadly  ovate,  equal  in  size,  five  to  seven  millime- 
ters long,  four  to  five  millimeters  broad  at  the  connate  base, 
inclined  outward,  and  the  veins  disposed  as  in  Atl.,  f.  4a. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pinnsB  of  P.  pteroides  and  of  P.  poly- 
morpha^  often  present  the  same  characters.  Except  Brong- 
niart, none  of  the  European  authors  have  seen  a  specimen 
of  it.  Groeppert,  Syst.,  linger  and  Schimper  1.  c,  describe 
it  from  Brongniart,  recording  the  localities  indicated  by 
the  author — Wilkesbarre,  and  Bath,  England — from  a  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
from  this  last  specimen  that  f.  2  of  Brgt.  is  made,  and  that 
our  figure  is  copied.  F.  1  has  the  main  rachis  destroyed, 
the  pinnules  longer,  the  veins  apparently  indistinct,  and  it  is 
with  this  one  that  agree  all  the  specimens  mentioned  above. 
I  consider  them  as  rather  referable  to  P.  polymorpha^  or  P, 
MiUonU  than  to  P.  Cistii. 

Habitat — Specimens  dubiously  referred  to  the  species  are 
from  Wilkesbarre,  from  the  Mammoth  vein  of  Raush  Gap 
and  from  Mazon  creek 

Pecopteris  Bucklandi,  Brgt 

Hist,  d,  veg.  foM,^  p.  S19^  PI.  XCIX,  /.  f.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept,  of  HL^ 
JF,  p.  401,    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget,,  J,  p.  504, 

Frond  tripinnate^  ultimate pinncB  sligTitly  oblique;  pin- 
nules  close,  connate  at  base,  oblong,  narrow!?/  obtuse; 
Toedial  nerve  thick,  laieral  veins  once  forked,  the  lower 
pairs  twice. 

Brongniart  places  this  species  in  the  group  of  those  with 
a  glabrous  rachis.     All  the  American  specimens  which  I 

consider  referable  to  it,  show  the  rachis  smooth,  even  pol- 
ished, but  distantly  punctulate  or  scabrous  when  observed 
by  the  glass.  The  pinnae  are  comparatively  broad  and  short, 
six  to  seven  centimeters  long,  fifteen  to  seventeen  millime- 
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ters  broad  in  the  middle,  where  the  pinnules  are  generally 
a  h'ttle  longer ;  pinnules  oblique,  close,  connate  at  the  base, 
even  to  the  middle,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  disconnected, 
all  about  of  equal  width,  four  millimeters,  rapidly  shorter 
towards  the  apex,  where  the  two  or  three  upper  pairs  become 
confluent  and  united  to  a  small  terminal  triangular  leaflet. 
The  veins,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  reaching  the  bor- 
ders with  only  a  slight  curve,  are  generally  forked  once  near 
their  base,  and  one  of  the  branches  forking  again,  some- 
times both. 

Pecopieris  BucJclandi^  P.  oreopteridis^  and  P.  Cistii^  are 
closely  allied  species,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate,  espec- 
ially from  fragmentary  specimens.  The  first  has  large, 
comparatively  short  ultimate  pinnae,  with  narrow  longer 
pinnules,  lanceolate  into  a  narrowly  obtuse  acumen,  the  ulti- 
mate leaflet  is  tiiangular,  acute.  The  veins  are  in  a  more 
acute  angle  of  divergence  about  30°,  nearly  straight  to  the 
borders,  the  rachis  slightly  muricate.  Both  the  other  species 
have  shorter,  comparatively  broader,  more  obtuse  pinnules. 
In  P.  oreoptei'idls^  the  veins  are  curved  to  the  borders, 
nearly  in  right  angle,  forked  once  only.  In  P.  Clsiii,  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  veins  is  intermediate  to  that  of 
the  two  other  species,  and  all  except  the  upper  pairs  are 
twice  forked. 

Habitat  —  Nodules  of  Mazon  creek;  found  also  in  the 
mammoth  vein  of  Raush  Gap,  Penn'  a. 

Pecopteris  elliptica,  Burib'y^  PI.  XXXIX^  Figs.  ^-6. 

Bunb^y,  Quart,  Journ.,  Oeol.  Soc.  I845,  p.  8f,  Pi.  VII. 

Fronds  large^  bipinnate;  secondary  divisions  linear- 
lanceolate^  narrowed  ai  the  apex  to  a  nearly  round  or  oho- 
taie  pinnvZe;  lateral  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate^  distant^ 
rounded  at  base  to  the  point  of  attachment;  medial  nerve 
thick;  veins  forked  once  at  the  base^  the  lower  ones  fork- 
ing again  near  the  borders,  oblique  and  curved ;  fructi- 
fications  in  two  to  four  rows  of  round  sori  parallel  to  the 
medial  nerve. 

The  species  distinct,  and  easily  recognized,  preserves  its 
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characters  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  on  fertile  as  on  sterile 
specimens.  The  pinn«e  or  fronds  are  large,  thirty  centi- 
metei-s  or  more ;  the  secondary  divisions  distant,  turned 
upwards,  the  lower  ones  five  centimeters  long;  gradually 
shorter  towards  the  apex,  with  pinnules  oblique,  distant, 
attached  to  the  rachis  by  half  the  base  only,  the  borders  on 
both  sides  being  rounded  to  the  point  of  attachment.  The 
nervation  is  always  as  figured,  the  medial  nerve  thick,  ab- 
ruptly effaced  under  the  apex ;  the  veins  generally  obso- 
lete, covered  by  a  thick  epidermis,  only  very  distinct  when 
the  epidermis  is  erased.  The  fructified  pinnules  somewhat 
broader,  bear  one  or  two  rows  of  round  sori  on  each  side  of 
the  medial  nerve  both  the  inside  rows  of  six  or  seven  sori 
being  quite  close  to  it.  The  author's  figure,  1.  c,  shows  five 
rows  of  sori  upon  the  pinnules.  I  have  not  seen  more  thau 
four,  and  when  only  two  or  three,  one  of  them  is  generally 
quite  close  to  the  midrib,  even  as  it  attached  to  its  borders. 
Habited — Tremont,  New  Vein.  The  species  is  also  in  nu- 
merous large  sterile  and  fructified  specimens,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lacoe,  from  Oliphant,  vein  No.  1. 

Pecopteris  distans,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Journ.  S.  N,  H.,  v.  VI,  p.  4SS,  OeoL  of  Ptnn'a,  1858,  p.  866,  i^. 
XI,  /.  S.    Schp.  Paleont.  vegeL,  I,  p,  506. 

Ultimate  plnnce  long^  linear -lanceolate^  flexuous  or  re- 
curved; pinnules  distant^  rounded  at  base,  oblwig^  nar- 
rowed to  an  obtuse  point ;  medial  nerve  thicks  gradually 
effaced  in  dividing  above  the  middle  ;  veins  distinct,  fork- 
ing once  above  the  middle. 

As  remarked  in  the  description  of  this  Fern,  1.  c,  it  is 
closely  allied  by  its  characters  to  P.  elliptica,  and  may  be 
a  variety  of  it.  The  pinnules  are  narrower,  still  more  dis- 
tant, the  substance  not  as  thick  and  the  veins  quite  dis- 
tinct, forked  only  once. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Muddy  Creek  coal,  between  Potts- 
ville  and  Tremont,  Penn'a. 
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Pecopteris  Miltoni,  Brgt.  PI.  XLI^  Fig  9. 

BrgU  Hist.  d.  v€g.fo99.^p.  SSS^  PI.  CXIV. 

P.  poljpnorpha^  Brgt.,  ibid.,  p.  SSI,  PI.  CXIII.  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn^Of 
IS58^  p.  966.    Sehp.y  Paleont,  veget.,  7,  p.  506. 

CyatKeUes  Miltoni,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  97,  Pi.  XXX,  /.  6-8;  XXXI,  f.  1-4. 
Sd^.^  PaleonL  ve^«t.,  I,  p.  506, 

Frond  very  large ;  rachis  thick^  smooth  obscurely  siri- 
aie;  vUimate  pinruB  nearly  in  right  angU^  somewhat 
curving  upwards^  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  pinncB^  lin- 
ear-lanceolate^ gradually  narrower  to  the  small  terminal 
ovale  leaflets  ;  pinnules  connate  or  disjoined  at  the  slightly 
^narrowed  base^  contiguous  on  the  borders^  oblong,  obtuse; 
medial  nerve  distinct  to  below  the  opex  ;  veins  in  a  broad 
angle  of  divergence^  generally  forked  twice^  very  close^  dis- 
tinct^ joining  the  borders  in  right  angle. 

This  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  middle  part  of  a  pinna, 
thirty  centimeters  lon^,  the  upper  and  lower  part  destroyed, 
with  the  rachis  eight  millimeters  broad,  half  cylindrical. 
The  lateral  pinnse  are  all  simple,  nine  centimeters  long  in 
the  middle  of  the  primary  ones,  only  six  towards  the  base, 
with  pinnules  all  entire  as  described.  This  Pern  like  ail  the 
Pecopterids  is  extremely  variable  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
fronds.  Often  the  lower  ultimate  pinna  becomes  enlarged 
at  the  base,  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  being  first  undulate  on 
the  borders,  then  distinctly  subdivided  in  small  half  round 
pinnules  similar  in  shape  to  f .  6  of  PI.  XLVI,  where  I  have 
represented  the  various  forms  under  which  most  of  the 
species  of  Pecopteris  of  this  division  are  seen. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  P.  Miltoni  to  P.  polymorpha.  Schimper  considers  them 
as  different  species,  remarking  that  it  is  however  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  them.  Goeppert  and  Geinitz  unite 
them  in  one,  as  I  have  done  also  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c. 
Weiss  and  Heer  do  the  same. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg 
coal.  Salem  vein  of  the  Tunnel  near  Tremont,  in  fine  spec- 
imens. Gate  vein  near  Pottsville,  and  Muddy  Creek ;  also 
near  the  Wabash  river,  below  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and  at 
Grayville,  111.  It  seems  to  follow  P.  arborescens  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 
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Pecopteris  abbreviata  f  Brgt ,  PL  XL  VI,  Figs.  U-6. 

Brgt,,  Hist,  d.  veg.fosa,,  p.  SS7,  PI,  CXV,  /.  i-4.    Lesqx*,  OeoL  of  PtntCa^ 
186S,  p.  867.     OeoL  RepL  of  111.^  IV,  p.  40S. 
Pecopteris  polymorpha^  Sehp.,  I\ileonL  vegeL,  /,  p.  506. 
CyatheiUe  Miltoni,  Oein.,  VersL.p.  £7,  PI.  XXX, /.  7,  8. 

Frond  diversely  p innately  divided  ;  pi nn<B  lanceolate^ 
narrow  ;  uUimate  ddvisions  sligMly  oblique,  from  a  cylin- 
drical smooth  rachis^  linear-lanceolate ;  pinnules  of  tJie 
upper  pinnas  ovaie,  obtuse,  cannate  at  the  ba^e ;  those  of 
the  lower  pinna  longer,  pinnately  lobed  or  undulate  art 
the  borders;  medial  nerve  thin,  ejfaced  under  the  apex; 
lateral  veins  distinctly  infUded,  forking  twice. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  pinnae,  is  variable  according  to 
their  position  upon  the  fronds.  P.  4  and  5  are  the  upper 
parts  of  lanceolate  pinnsB  with  short  divisions  and  pinnules 
entire,  connate  near  the  base,  gradually  shorter  near  the 
apex  where  they  become  confluent  to  the  terminal  compar- 
atively large  half  round  leaflet.  These  pinnules  are  all  en- 
tire in  the  upper  pinnse ;  but  near  the  base,  f.  6,  they  be- 
come already  regularly  undulate,  and  in  f.  6,  probably  a 
lower  fragment  of  the  same  pinna,  the  leaflets  are  more  dis- 
tinctly pinnately  lobed  and  each  lobe  has  its  separated  ve- 
nation as  marked  f .  5a,  66,  showing  a  group  of  veinlets  fork- 
ing once  or  twice  and  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders  of  the 
lobes.  The  veins  are  distinctly  and  sometimes  remarkably 
thick,  but  irregularly  so ;  for  some  of  them  are  inflated  to- 
wards the  base,  or  near  the  borders  while  others  preserve  in 
their  whole  length  the  average  thickness.  None  of  the  speci- 
mens has  any  distinct  fructifications ;  some  leaflets  as  f.  56 
are  irregularly  dotted  with  small  points,  which  do  not  ap. 
pear  organic,  or  are  not  in  shape  and  regularity  of  position 
analogous  to  the  sori  figured  and  described  by  Geinitz,  1.  c. 

Though  all  the  characters  of  this  plant  are  in  some  con- 
cordance with  those  described  and  figured  by  Brongniart, 
Geinitz  and  other  authors  of  P,  abbreviata,  it  is  not  certain 
that  our  specimens  represent  the  same  species,  none  of  the 
authors  remarking  on  the  remarkable  inflation  of  the  veins. 
Geinitz  has  figured  them  PI.  XXX,  f.  la  comparatively 
thick  towards  the  base,  like  those  of  his  PI.  XXXI,  f.  2, 
which  he  refers  to  P.  MiUoni;  but  he  gives  the  same  char- 
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acter  in  most  of  the  enlarged  figures  of  species  of  Pecop- 
teris^  and  therefore  it  is  merely  the  size  represented  by  the 
enlarging  glass ;  while  in  the  plant  described  here,  the  in- 
flation of  the  veins  is  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ; 
and  not  merely  basilar,  but  often  stronger  towards  the  bor- 
ders. This  form  cannot  be  referred  to  P.  MiUoni  as  a  vari- 
ety, for  it  is  common  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  where 
no  remains  with  the  normal  characters  of  P.  MiUoni^  or 
P,  polymorpJia^  have  been  seen.  The  specimen  mentioned 
Geol.  of  Penn'a  1.  c,  with  veinlets  obsolete,  might  be  refer- 
ble  to  this  last  species. 
Hdbitai — Mazon  Creek  in  nodules. 

Pecopteris  pteroides,  Brgt 

Hiat.  d,  veff.  /oss.,  p.  Sg9,  Ft,  XCIX^  /.  i.  Andrce,  in  Oerm.  Verat,  p. 
las,  PI,  XXXVl.  Lesqx.  OeoL  Rept,  of  liU,  II,  p.  ^i.  8ckp,,  Paleont. 
Vegel;  1,  p.  508. 

Frond  tripinnate;  rachis  thick^  smootJt ;  pinncB  narroWy 
lanceolate;  lateral  divisions  shorty  oblique^  close^  sessile, 
linear  J  obtuse ;  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse^  connate  at  the  base 
contiguous  in  half  their  length,  oblique;  medial  nerve  thin, 
effa^ced  above  the  middle;  veins  forking  once  near  the  base, 
the  branches,  either  both  or  one  of  them,  forking  again  near 
the  border  ;  fructified  pinnoe  longer,  with  pinnules  distinct 
to  the  base,  even  distant,  sessile  by  the  whole  base,  bearing 
near  ea<:h  border  and  parallel  to  them  one  row  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  round  sori,  not  confiuent,  composed  of  five  oval 
sporanges  placed  star -like  around  a  central  point 

Brongniart  says  of  this  species  that  it  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  P.  MiUoni  that  it  is  separated  with  diflBculty.  I 
refer  to  it  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  partly  agree, 
by  the  sterile  branches,  with  the  author's  description,  and 
by  the  fructification  with  the  figures  of  Asterocarpus 
radiatus,  Goepp.,  which  Qeinitz  supposes  the  fruiting  part 
of  this  species.  The  lateral  pinnae  are  short,  five  centime- 
ters in  the  middle  of  the  fronds,  the  pinnules  sometimes 
free  and  rounded  to  the  base,  sometimes  connate  to  above 
the  middle  ;  their  substance  is  thick,  the  medial  nerve  thin 
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and  the  veins  mostly  twice  forked.  It  is  indeed  diflBcult  to 
separate  this  and  the  fonner  species  by  characters  which 
present  so  few  points  of  difference.  Brongniart  however 
had  not  seen  the  fructifications  and  it  is  especially  on  this 
point  that  both  plants  are  unlike.  In  all  the  fertile  speci- 
mens of  P.  Miltoni,  the  sori  are  round,  inflated  but  not 
open,  and  the  distribution  of  the  sporanges  not  distinct 
as  it  is  in  this  species  or  as  in  Asierocarpus. 

Hcbbitat — Pcjmeroy,  Ohio,  there  very  abundant.  A  speci- 
men from  Mazon  Creek  mentioned  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of 
111.,  loc.  cit.,  has  no  fruit,  and  its  relation  to  the  species  is 
not  positive. 

Peco^'teris  (villous). 

Pecopteris  velutina,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour.  S,  N.  H,,  v,  VI,  p.  4SS.  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  86G,  PI.  XIT, 
/.  8.    Sehp.  Paieontf  veget.,  /,  p,  509. 

Frond  bipinniiate;  r acids  thicJc^Jlat^  smooth  ;  primary 
pinnce  lanceolate  ;  lateral  divisions  nearly  in  right  angle 
slightly  Jlexuous^  short  and  distant^  sessile  ;  pinnuUs  ovate^ 
enlarged  cbboxe  the  base,  rounded  and  slightly  narrowed  to 
the  point  of  attachment,  disconnected  and  distant  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pinnce,  more  and  more  confluent  in  the 
upper  part,  passing  to  lobed  terminal  pinnules  ;  epidermis 
thick,  punctulate,  rendering  the  venation  obsolete ;  fructU 
fications  in  two  rows  of  three  to  four  distant  sori  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaflets. 

The  specimen  represents  a  pinna  twenty-four  centimeters 
long,  with  flat  smooth  rachis  seven  millimeters  broad  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  broken,  bearing  lateral  branches,  five  cent- 
imeters long  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  somewhat  shorter 
towards  the  base.  The  pinnules  averaging  six  millimeters 
long  and  four  broad  near  the  base,  are  contracted  from  the 
middle  into  an  obtuse  or  blunt  apex,  and  bear,  in  the  narrow 
part,  two  rows  of  large  sori,  two  to  four,  between  the  medial 
nerve  and  the  border.  In  the  specimen  figured  Geol.  of 
Penn'a,  1.  c,  the  only  one  I  had  seen  then,  the  medial 
nerve  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  furrow,  but  the  venation  is 
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totally  obsolete  under  the  thick  punctate  epidermis  which, 
however  to  the  eyes,  appears  smooth  or  polished.  An- 
other specimen  recently  obtained  from  Oannelton  bears  a 
bipinnate  leaf,  with  short  oblong  pinnae,  abruptly  narrowed 
into  small  triangular  terminal  pinnules,  coalescent  with  the 
two  upper  pairs  of  the  lateral  ones,  as  in  the  figured  speci- 
men. The  latei'al  pinnules  are  however  smaller,  less  dis- 
tant, regularly  oblong-obtuse,  attached  in  right  angle  to  a 
broad  flat  rachis.  They  have  also  a  thick,  shining  epidermis, 
covered  with  very  small  dots.  On  a  few  of  them,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  maceration,  the  veins  are  perceivable, 
coming  off  fi'om  the  medial  nerve  in  an  acute  angle  of  di- 
vergence, even  decurring  at  the  base,  curving  abruptly  from 
the  middle  to  the  borders,  which  they  join  in  right  angle, 
forking  once  near  the  base  and  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lowest  pair  forking  once  again. 

Habitat — Johnstown,  Penn'a,  in  a  bed  of  black  soft  shale 
near  the  base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  Cannelton  coal, 
Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Pecopteris  Clinton  I,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  XLII^  Figs.  l-5h. 

Frond  large^  polypinnate;  rax^his  smooth^  striate; 
pijince  lanceolate^  bi  or  tripinnatified ;  ultimate  divisions 
lanceolate  or  linear^  obtuse ;  pinnules  connate  at  the  base 
either  distant  and  decurrent^  deeply  pinnately  lobed^  (xr 
merely  oblique^  contiguous^  simple^  entire  or  crenulate; 
medial  nerve  tJiicJc  towards  the  base,  effaced  above  tJie 
middle;  veins  buried  into  the  villous  or  hairy  epidermis^ 
indistinctly  seeUy  very  oblique  to  the  medial  nerve^  scarcely 
curved^  forked  once  or  twice  ;  fructifications  in  two  rows 
of  close  transversely  oval  sorij  covering  the  whole  surface 
of  the  pinnules. 

This  Pern,  known  by  a  number  of  finely  preserved  frag- 
ments, is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  shai)e  of  the 
pinnules.  In  the  large  branches  near  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
the  lateral  pinnae,  curved  upwards,  are  regularly  divided  in 
large  pinnules,  connate  at  the  base,  contiguous,  oblique, 
either  undulately  lobed  or  crenate,  all  oblong-obtuse,  one 
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to  two  centimeters  long,  f .  3.  Higher  up  these  pinnae  are 
more  flexuous,  and  the  pinnules,  more  distant,  become 
more  deeply  irregularly,  pinnately  lobed  and  decurrent  at 
the  base,  f.  1,  while  near  the  apex,  as  in  f.  2,  the  pinnules 
are  short,  entire,  oblong,  oblique,  slightly  decurring,  be- 
coming confluent  near  the  top.  P.  4  is  a  lower  lateral  pinna, 
inferior  to  those  at  the  base  of  f.  3.  Its  pinnules,  longer 
and  more  deeply  pinnately  lobed,  are  like  divisions  of  a 
second  degree,  rather  than  those  of  a  third.  The  f ructificsr- 
tions  marked  f.  5,  are  in  two  rows  of  very  close  son,  coverin/a: 
the  whole  leaflets  In  such  a  way  that  the  epidermis  appears 
often  as  destroyed,  and  the  sori  as  attached  to  the  medial 
nerve.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  appearance,  for  in  the 
larger  pinnules,  the  outlines  of  the  leaflets  are  distinctly 
marked  by  a  border  around  the  sori. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.;  communicated  in  numerous  speci- 
mens, by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Pecopteris  vestita,  8p.  710V.  y  PL  XLTIIy  Figs.  1-7. 

Rachis  of  medium  size^  scaly  or  punctulate;  pinnce 
lanceolate^  rapidly  tapering  to  tlie  apex;  lateral  divisions 
narrowly  lanceolate^  sliglitly  broader  in  the  middle^  in 
right  angle  to  the  rachis^  sessile ;  pinnules  oblique^  con- 
nate and  decurring  at  the  base,  rarely  contigiLoas^  oblong^ 
obtuse^  entire  ;  surface  villous  or  hairy;  Tnedial  n^erve  thin  ; 
veins  forking  generally  once ;  fructifications  in  two  rows 
of  distant  and  oval  sori,  placed  on  the  forks  of  the  veins. 

Though  the  lateral  pinnae  have  different  forms,  according 
to  their  position,  the  facies  is  generally  uniform,  and  the 
pinnules  merely  vary  in  size,  their  borders  being  generally 
entire,  becoming  undulate  only  in  the  lower  pinnae,  as  in 
f.  1,  2.  They  average  one  centimeter  in  length,  the  longer 
becoming  undulately  pinnate  in  the  lower  parts,  f.  1.  They 
are  all  inclined  outwards,  more  or  less  distinctly  decurring, 
and  when  distant  and  passing  into  pinnse,  as  in  f.  7,  the 
base  follows  the  rachis  in  a  narrow  border.  This  character 
separates  this  species  from  those  of  this  section.  The  medial 
nerve  is  thin  and  nearly  continuous  to  the  apex,  generally 
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CTiiTed  downwards  at  its  base ;  the  veins  are  once  forked  ; 
bat  sometimes,  as  seen  f.  3a,  the  upper  branch  forks  again. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  short  hairs,  a  villosity  distinctly 
seen  ui)on  all  the  sterile  pinnules,  though  none  appears  upon 
the  fertile  ones.  These,  bear  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina, 
or  between  the  borders  and  the  midrib,  two  rows  of  distant 
oval  inflated  sori,  f.  4,  a  fragment  with  the  characters,  nerva- 
tion, and  shape  of  leaflets  of  f .  3.  — F.  6,  5a,  enlarged,  seem 
to  be  the  fructified  part  of  a  pinna  of  the  same  character 
as  f.  3.  The  sori  are  destroyed  and  their  place  marked 
by  an  oval  empty  space.  There  is  merely  a  difference  in 
the  closer,  more  numerous  fruit  dots,  and  in  the  less  de- 
current  base  of  the  leaflets.  The  rachis  of  both  fructified 
parts,  f.  4  and  5,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sterile 
pinnae. 

The  relation  of  this  species  to  SpTienopteri s  Integra^ 
Andrae,  in  Germ.,  Verst.,  p.  67,  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  1-3,  is  very 
close.  In  that  species,  which  has  the  same  shape  and  dis- 
position of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  the  medial  nerve  is  more 
distinctly  decurring  to  the  rachis,  and  the  lower  veins  of 
the  upi)er  side  are  curved  in  the  same  way  along  the  rachis 
to  join  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve.  The  veins,  also,  are 
all  twice  foAed,  and  the  surface  is  apparently  smooth. 
The  author  does  not  remark  upon  this  character,  but  only 
says  that  the  veins,  though  thin,  are  distinct.  In  our  speci- 
men the  hairs  are  longer,  more  distinct  upon  the  veins, 
whose  disposition  is  thus  recognized.  The  rachis  also  is 
distinctly  scaly  or  dotted  with  deep  points  under  the  cortex. 

Habitat — Morris,  shale  of  the  coal,  in  a  number  <rf  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge. 


Pecopterts  villosa?  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  vfg.  /08S,fp,  816^  PI.  CIV,/.  8.    Leaqz.,  OeoU  RepU  of  liU^  II, 
p»  44t;  IV,  p,  40f.    Sehp,  Paleoni.  veget.,  I^  p.  608. 

Cyatheites  villosus,  Oein,  Verat.,  p.  tS,  PI.  XXXIX,  f.  6-8.. 
Ptcopteria  Miltoni,  var,  pilosa,  Outb.,  Ocea  von  Seh8.,p.  8S. 

Fronds  very  large^  polypinnate;  divisions  variable  as  in 
the  former  species;  rachis  deeply  punctulate;  pinnules 
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densely  mllous^  especially  upon  the  lower  surface  ;  teins 
dichotomous^  forking  once^  twice  or  more. 

This  species  has  in  its  pinnae  all  the  diversity  of  forms 
remarked  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  Pecopteris.  For  that 
reason,  the  reference  of  its  separate  fragments  is  often 
perplexing.  But  it  is  generally  possible  to  compare  their 
characters  from  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and  thus 
to  recognize  the  identity  of  their  diflFerent  forms ;  for 
they  are  derived  from  Fern-trees  of  large  size,  and  their 
branches  are  often  widely  spread  in  the  roof  shale  of  some 
coal  beds,  even  locally  distributed  without  any  other  kind 
of  vegetable  remains.  The  ultimate  pinnae  bear  linear  ob- 
tuse, comparatively  long,  simple  pinnules,  or  are  composed 
of  pinnules  whose  borders  are  undulate  or  more  or  less 
distinctly  crenate-lobed.  The  veins  are  rarely  discernible. 
Neither  Brongniart  nor  Schimper  have  described  their  char- 
acters. Geinitz  figures  them  simple  or  forked  once.  When 
the  epidermis  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  the  skeleton 
of  the  plants  preserved,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  the  veins,  then  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, are  seen,  curved  to  the  borders,  forking  generally 
twice,  with  simple  branches  intermediate  to  the  sub-divi- 
sions. The  venation  is  therefore  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  P.  Miltoni^  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that 
Gutbier  considered  Brongniart  plant  as  a  villous  variety  of 
it.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets  not  decurring,  and  the  vena- 
tion separate  this  species  from  the  other  three  described 
above  with  villous  pinnule.  The  scales  are  generally  de- 
stroyed upon  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  rachis,  but  the 
three  first  subdivisions  of  the  stems  are  always  distinctly 
marked  with  deep  points. 

The  rachis  towards  the  base  of  the  fronds  is  of  very 
large  size,  some  of  the  fragments  measuring  five  centime- 
ters in  diameter,  even  more.  They  are  recognized  by  the 
irregularly  scattered  dots  remaining  upon  the  thick  coaly 
surface,  as  base  of  destroyed  scales.  The  dots  are  variable 
in  size  and  distribution,  the  largest,  one  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter, upraised  or  with  inflated  borders,  but  without  any 
vascular  central  points. 
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P.  arborescens^  also  a  Fern  tree,  is,  by  the  subdivisions 
of  its  branches,  the  rachis  often  punctate,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  pinnules,  remarkably  similar  to  the  species  de- 
scribed here  as  P.  vollosa,  Brgt.  The  convex,  naked  (not 
villous)  surface  of  the  pinnules  of  P,  a7'boresc€ns^  and  the 
always  distinct,  and  far  diflPerent  venation,  oflFer  sufficient 
evidence  for  its  identification. 

As  the  nervation  described  from  American  specimens 
does  not  agree  with  the  character  indicated  by  European 
authors,  the  identity  of  this  plant  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained. 

HdbUat — Most  common  in  some  localities.  Nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek,  111.  ;  around  Pittston,  Penn'a.  A  collection 
examined  there  is  composed  mostly  of  specimens  of  this 
species  in  indefinite  numbers.  Generally  found  in  the 
lower  coal  measures. 

Pecopteris.    (C  restate.  ) 
Pecopteris  EROS  a,  Gutb.,  PL  XLIV,  Fig.  7,  3. 

P,  0roMa  and  P.  linearis^  Gutb,,  Octa  v,  Snchsen,^  p,  8U  SS. 
Alethopteris  erosa,  Oein,,  Ver9t,,p,  fP,  Pf.  XXXII, /,  7-P.    Leaqx,,  Oeol, 
RepU  of  IIU^  IV,  p.  894,    8chp.,  Paleont.  VegeL,  III,  p,  601. 

Leaflarge^  long^  linear ;  lateral  divisions  sessile^  alter- 
nate^  close  and  narroWy  linear ^  with  borders  unequalhj  den- 
ude ;  teeth  shorty  acuminate:,  more  or  less  distinctly  lobate 
on  the  side;  veins  simple,  in  acute  angle  fron  the  rachis^ 
forking  in  two  or  three  branches  near  the  top  ;  fructifica- 
tions in  large  round  marginal  sori  between  the  branches 
of  the  veins. 

This  species  like  those  of  this  group  is  remarkable  by  its 
narrow  linear  pinnae,  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  three 
millimeters  broad,  two  or  three  centimeters  long,  with  the 
borders  cut  into  short  simple  or  slightly  lobate» teeth,  turned 
to  the  outside,  thys  similar  to  the  blade  of  a  small  saw. 
The  veins,  oblique  to  the  rachis,  pass  up  and  divide  near 
the  border  in  one  or  two  branches,  enteringthe  points  of  the 
teeth  and  of  the  lobes.  The  fructifications  are  in  broad 
round  sori  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  pinnae  and  covering 
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the  teeth ;  they  appear  composed  of  an  irregular  agglom- 
eration of  punctiform  sporanges.  The  border  divisions  of 
the  pinnae  and  especially  the  form  of  the  sori  are  generally 
obscure  and  their  characters  difficult  to  observe. 

Habitat — Morris  shale,  in  large  specimens  communicated 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  sterile  and  fertile ;  Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  I. 
H.  Britts,  in  sterile  specimens.  Taylorsville,  Pa.  (E.  vein), 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Pecopteris  cristata,  Guth,^  PI.  jU^  Figs.  ^,  2a. 

Outh.  0<Ba  V.  Saehen.,  p.  80. 

Aleihopteris  eriaUUa.^  Oein.f  Verat.,  p.  fP.,  PL  XXXII^f.  6.  Lesqx,  OeoL 
Repi,  of  Ill.f  IVf  p.  S95.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  Ill,  p.  601. 

Lateral  pinnce  more  deeply  Idbate  ;  lobes  cut  in  tJiree  or 
four  sharply  accuminate  teeth ;  veins  forking  from  th^ 
base.,  in  two  or  three  branches^  one  or  two  of  them  forking 
again  near  the  borders^  all  the  divisions  entering  the  teeth. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  positive  and  persistent  char- 
acters to  separate  this  form.  When  in  P.  erosa^  the  lobes 
are  more  enlarged,  as  it  is  the  case  in  the  lower  pinnae,  f. 
la,  these  lobes  become  more  deeply  and  distinctly  divided, 
cut  in  three  or  four  sharply  acuminate  teeth.  The  medial 
vein  is  then  also  proportionally  more  divided,  as  the  teeth 
are  formed  each,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lamina  to  the 
points  of  the  veins  or  of  their  branches.  I  have  figured,  2a, 
the  enlarged  portion  of  f .  2,  which,  I  believe,  represents  in 
its  characters  the  form  described  and  figured  by  Geinitz  as 
P.  cristata^  and  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  P. 

erosa.     It  may  be  however  that  I  do  not  know  the  true 
Alethopteris  cristata  of  Geinitz,  who  represents  the  borders 

larger  than  those  of  the  fragment  f.  2.     In  this  specimen 

the  pinnae  are  not  broader  than  those  of  the  former  species. 

Habitat — Cannelton  a  large  well  preserved  specimen. 

None  with  the  characters  of    P.  erosa  have  been  found 

there. 

Pecopteris  serrula,  Lesqx. 

Alethopteris  serrula,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  865,  PI.  XTT,f.  U 
Pecopteris  serrula^  Schp.,  Paleont,  veget.,  1,  p.  525. 

Leaf  qf  large  size^  lanceolaie;  lateral  pinnce  sessile^ 
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aliernate^  Jlexuous^  inclined  upwards  or  downwards^  long^ 
linear ;  borders  cut  in  short  obtuse  obscurely  tridentate 
lobes;  veins  oblique  from  the  broad  rachis^  alternately 
forking  or  dichotomaws. 

This  species  has  a  remarkable  likeness  to  P.  erosa.  It 
especially  differs  by  the  great  length  of  the  flexuous  pinnae, 
the  lower  ones  ten  centimeters  long,  the  upper  six  centime- 
ters ;  by  the  less  acute  teeth  of  the  borders,  (represented  too 
sharply  dentate  upon  the  enlarged  f .  la),  which  are  merely 
nndulate,  all  equal,  and  by  the  dichotomous  venation.  In 
P.  erosa^  the  lower  divisions  of  the  pinnae  joining  the  main 
rachis  are  always  longer  and  the  teeth  more  acute.  In  this 
species  they  are  all  equal,  merely  gradually  shorter  toward 
the  apex  of  the  pinnae,  the  tenninal  pinnules  being  small 
taper- pointed.  The  pinnae  are  five  millimeters  broad  in 
joining  the  rachis  and  only  two  millimeters  near  the  apex. 
The  ultimate  rachis  is  narrower  than  in  P.  erosa.  As  Schim- 
per  remarks  it,  the  species  is  in  close  relation  to  P.  angus- 
tisstmaj  Brgt.,  whose  pinnae  are  linear  and  equally  narrow, 
but  with  entire  lobes. 

Habitat—  Shale  of  an  old  vein  behind  the  hills  east  of 
Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  with  Sigillaria  Brardii.  Not  found 
elsewhere. 

Pecoptekis  angustissim/V  ?  BrgL^  PL  XXX^  Figs.  5,  6a. 

Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  veg.  fosa.,  p.  S4S,  Pjf.  CXX,  /.  5.    Schp,,  Paleont.  vegeU,  1, 
p.  SIS. 
AMpidium  angustisaimum^  St.^  Flor,  d,  Vorw.,  7|  p.  S9^  PI.  XXIII,  /.  2. 

Leaf  bipinn^te;  pinnce  close ^  shorty  narrow^  in  right 
angle ^  or  curving  backward;  borders  pirinately  lobed ; 
divisions  half  way  to  the  rachis.,  obtuse^  entire ;  nerves 
curved  at  base  to  the  rachis^  forked  once  on  each  side  near 
the  top.,  with  a  separate  branch  passing  in  a  curve  from 
the  base  of  the  medial  nerve  to  the  acute  sinuses. 

This  fragment  seems  to  represent  Sternberg's  plant,  which 

is  merely  known  by  its  figure  1.  c.  and  the  reproduction  of 

the  same  by  Brongniart.    The  pinnae  of  the  American  plant 

have,  in  shape  and  size,  the  same  characters  as  the  European 

17  P. 
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species,  and  are  placed  at  the  same  distance ;  both  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  rachis  also  are  of  the  same  thickness. 
But  the  veins  are  generally  forked  near  the  borders  and  the 
lower  ones  curved  outward  toward  the  sinuses,  with  the 
medial  vein  curved  downward  and  slightly  decurring  to  the 
rachis.  The  figure  given  by  Sternberg  shows  the  primary 
veins  only  slightly  oblique  to  the  rachis  and  merely  forking 
near  its  top,  and  Brongniart  represents  them  simple,  describ- 
ing them  from  the  figure  of  Sternberg  who  does  not  mention 
their  characters,  which,  indeed,  are  ascertained  with  great 
difficulty  in  pinnules  as  small  as  are  those  of  this  species. 
The  primary  rachis  of  the  European  plant  bears  long  fili- 
form spines ;  no  fragments  of  organs  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
served upon  the  only  specimen  I  had  for  examination.  The 
substance  of  the  leaflets  is  apparently  membranaceous, 
somewhat  pellucid. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  Collection  of  the  State 
Geol.  survey.  The  European  plant  is  derived  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Swina. 

Pecopteris  Hallii,  Lesqx. 

Qeol.  Bept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  S94,  PL  X^f.  7,  B.   .  AlXtthopi^rin  Hami,  Le^q. 

Leaf  bipinnate;  pinnce  irh^  right  angle  to  the  straight 
cylindrical  rachis^  linear^  alternate^  close^  apparently 
shorty  merely  und^ulately  lobaie  on  the  borders^  or  with  lobes 
truncate  or  emarginate  aithe  apex;  primary  veins  curoing 
to  the  rachis^  foi'ked  once  in  the  middle  and  once  Trior e  near 
the  borders^  the  branches  reaching  the  middle  of  the  si- 
nuses. 

Species  related  to  P.  serrula^  especially  differing  by  the 
short  pinnae  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  joining  the 
border  in  the  middle  of  the  sinuses.  I  believe  however 
that  this  last  character  which  is  an  anomaly  in  the  venation 
of  the  Ferns  of  this  group  is  merely  apparent.  The  borders 
appear  inflated  or  incurved  and  probably  the  veins  may 
tend  to  the  reflexed  point  only  touching  the  sinuses  in 
passing  up.  The  form  of  the  divisions  of  the  borders  and 
also  the  end  of  the  veins  are  obscure  and  uncertain.     I  re- 
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marked  in  describing  this  form  that  it  might  represent  the 
sterile  part  of  P,  serruLa^  while  the  specimen  described  un- 
der this  name  might  be  that  of  a  fertile  pinna. .  The  species 
is  as  yet  uncertain,  and  pos^bly  the  three  last  described 
forms  may  be  recognized  as  identical  when  more  complete 
specimens  are  found. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  nodules.  The  museum  of  Cam- 
bridge has  a  fine  large  specimen  (Al.  145)  which  is  more 
distinct,  and  far  better  preserved  than  the  one  from  which 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  111.  Rept.  is  made. 

Pecopteris  lyratifolta,  Goepp.,PL  XL  VI 11,  Figs.  i-5b. 

Sphenopteria  lyrali/olia,  Oeopp.,  OatL,  III,  IV,  p.  71,  Fi,  XIII.  Weiss 
F0S8.JL,  p.  49,  PI,  7,/,  2,    Sehp.,  Baleont.  veget.,  1,  p.  S76. 

Frond  trip  innate;  pinnce  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  broad 
rachis  inflated  in  the  middle,  JUUtened  on  the  borders ; 
lateral  divisions  oblique,  linear,  pinnately  lobed;  lobes 
short,  oblong,  obtuse,  inclined  outward,  connate  to  near  the 
Twiddle;  medial  neroe  narrow,  subdecurrent  at  base,  pin- 
naiely  forked  in  simple  branches  ;  fructifications  in  round 
sort  of  five  to  six  small  globular  sporanges  placed  upon 
the  branches  of  the  veins  close  to  the  borders. 

Though  the  f mgment  f .  6,  is  only  part  of  a  tripinnate  frond, 
as  seen  from  the  beautiful  specimens  figured  by  Goeppert 
and  Weiss,  its  reference  to  the  European  species  is  evident. 
The  essential  characters  of  the  Pern,  the  thickness  of  the 
rachis,  and  its  divisions,  inflated  in  the  middle ;  the  shape 
of  the  lobes,  their  relative  position,  the  thick  epidermis, 
the  mode  of  decurrence  of  the  secondary  rachis  etc.,  are 
the  same.  The  lower  pinnules  of  the  inferior  side  are  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  main  rachis ;  the  others,  averaging 
five  millimeters  long,  are  disposed  in  five  to  six  pairs,  and 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  according  to  their  angle  of  di- 
vergence, generally  oblong-obtuse,  sometimes  slightly  con- 
tracted in  the  middle.  The  venation  is  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  thick  epidermis,  which  appears  somewhat  scaly  as 
seen  f.  5a,  and  the  veins  are  distinct  only  upon  the  impres- 
sion of  the  lower  surface.     The  medial  nerve,  inclined  at 
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base  in  joining  the  raehis,  ascends  to  the  upper  border, 
alternately  forking  twice  on  each  side. 

That  the  fragment  f .  4  represents  a  fructified  pinna  of  tliis 
species  is  quite  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  raehis,  its 
mode  of  division  and  the  shape  of  the  lobes.  The  sori  f .  4a, 
46,  4c,  are  round,  placed  upon  the  apex  of  the  lateral  vein- 
lets,  close  to  the  borders ;  the  sporanges  like  small  points 
when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  are  represented  enlarged  f .  4. 
By  its  fructifications  this  species  is  referable  to  the  Cya- 
tJieltes  rather  than  to  Cheilantes. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  the  fertile  specimen, 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong;  the  sterile,  from  Morris 
shale,  is  (SS,  158),  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

Pecopteris  stellata,  Lesqx,^  PL  XLVIII^  Figs.  7-7b. 

AUthopteris  stellata,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  II,  p.  440,  PL  XXXVII, 

Fragment  of  a  pinna^  pinnately  divided;  segments 
oblique^  linear^  alternate^  obtuse  or  subtruncate  at  the  apex^ 
decurring  to  tJie  main  raehis  or  the  midrib^  bordeted  by  a 
broad  wing  undulaie  on  the  borders ;  primary  and  sec- 
widary  veins  pinnately  branching ;  ultimate  divisions 
simple^  oblique^  alternate^  slightly  arched^  each  bearing 
at  the  apex  a  round  six-stellate  sporange^  placed  on  the 
slightly  recurved  borders. 

The  small  fragment  figured  represents  all  that  is  known 
of  this  species.  The  main  lamina  of  the  pinna  formed  by 
the  decurring  base  of  the  segments,  is  five  millimeters 
broad ;  that  of  the  segments  about  three  millimeters  ;  the 
main  nerve  or  partial  raehis  is  thin,  as  are  also  its  divisions. 
The  substance  of  the  Pern  is  somewhat  thick,  the  fragments 
showing  the  under  surface  with  borders  a  little  reflexed. 
The  sori  are  formed  of  six  round  sporanges  around  a  broad 
central  flat  surface,  f.  76.  Though  this  species  is  far  differ- 
ent in  its  facies  from  most  of  the  Pecopteris,  the  fructificu- 
tions  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Asterocarpus.  The 
segments  have  a  likeness  also  to  those  of  P.  cristata. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  Nodules. 
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Pecopteris  solid  a,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XL  VII I^  Figs.  6-6b. 

Alethopieris  solida,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  BepU  of  III.,  IV,  p.  S97,  PL  XI,  /.  5-7. 

PragmerU  simply  pinnate;  rachis  very  thick  ;  did s ions 
or  pinnules  in  right  angle^  attached  by  the  enlarged  base 
qf  the  thick  midrib^  linear  or  oblong  obtuse^  rounded  at  the 
base  and  there  slightly  enlarged^  very  entire^  coriaceous ; 
veins  totally  obsolete;  /rustications  in  round  distant  sori 
placed  in  rows  n^ear  the  margins  ;  sporanges  of  the  same 
form  and  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  former  species. 

The  rachis  is  flat,  comparatively  very  broad,  half  a  centi- 
meter at  least,  smooth ;  the  pinnules  two  to  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  are  gradually  shorter  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinna,  about  five  millimeters  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle, enlarged  and  rounded  on  both  sides  of  the  equilateral 
base.  The  position,  shape  and  constitution  of  the  sori  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  former  species,  but  no  trace  of 
lateral  veins  is  discernible.  The  midrib  is  thick  and  broad 
and  the  leaflets  seem  attached  to  the  rachis  merely  by  its 
enlarged  base. 

By  the  position  of  the  sori  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
this  species  is  comparable  to  a  Polypodium^  resembling 
by  these  characters  PhUbopteris  Polypodioides^  Brgt., 
Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  372.  PI.  LXXXIII,  f.  1.  The  analogy 
is  equally  marked  with  some  Dicksoni(B^  of  the  genus  Spi- 
ropteris. 

Habitat — Maz  >n  Creek  in  concretions. 

Pecopteris  of  uncertain  relation. 

Pecopteris  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  XLI^  Fig.  10. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  rachis  broad^  flattened  on  the  bor- 
ders ;  primary  pinnce  narrowly  lunceolate^  rigid^  slightly 
oblique;  secondary  divisions  close^  alternate^  shorty  linear- 
lanceolate^  obtuse^  with  ajlexous  narrow  rachis  ;  pinnules 
oblong^  obtuse  or  half  rounds  connate  to  the  middle; 
medial  veins  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  lateral  ones 
v>hich  are  oblique^  alternate^  scarcely  curved^  forking  once 
above  the  middle. 
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This  Fern  is  remarkable  for  its  rigid,  coriaceous  consist- 
ence, the  pinnules  being  convex  on  the  upper  surface  and 
their  impressions  deeply  carved  into  the  stone,  thus  ex- 
posing its  characters  very  distinctly.  The  primary  pinnae, 
ten  centimeters  long,  are  straight,  rigid,  with  a  narrow  rachis, 
flattened  on  the  borders,  and  narrowly  grooved  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  ultimate  pinnae  are  short,  the  lowest,  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  long,  close,  exactly  parallel  and  gradually 
narrowed  toward  the  apex,  where  the  upper  ones  become 
simple  and  confluent  to  a  very  small  half  round  terminal 
pinnule ;  the  rachis  of  the  lateral  pinnae  is  flexuous  or  in 
zigzag,  bending  to  the  base  of  each  bundle  of  lateral  veins  ; 
the  pinnules  small,  the  largest  scarcely  three  millimeters 
long  and  two  broad,  alternate,  connate  to  the  middle,  oblong 
and  very  obtuse.  The  veins  are  not  very  thick,  but  deeply 
marked,  the  middle  one  slightly  stronger  and  flexuous  near 
the  b^se. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  Coal  mines,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Clark.  Only  one  good  specimen  found.  Another  from 
the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  seems  to  represent  the  same 
species.     It  is  too  fragmentary. 


Pecopteris  Notata,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour,  S.  N.  H.,  v.  KJ,  p.  424,     Oeol.  of  JRsnn'a,  ISSB^  p.  966^  JR. 

Frond  tripinnaiifid ;  divisions  all  nearly  in  right 
angUy  the  jrrimary  ones  long^  linear ;  secondary  pinnce 
narroiD^  parallel^  sublinear^  obtuse^  with  a  thick  fiexuous 
rachis  ;  pinnules  slightly  oblique^  ohlong-ohtu-se^  connate 
to  the  middle;  midrib  thin^  lateral  veins  open^  the  lower 
ones  nearly  in  right  angle^  all  slightly  curved  upwards 
toward  the  borders^  and  forking  once  in  the  middle;  sur- 
face of  the  pinnules  punctate. 

Besides  its  large  size,  this  species  differs  from  the  former 
by  it«  thin  (at  least  not  coriaceous)  substance,  by  the  more 
open  direction  of  the  secondary  veins,  curved  upwards  in 
passing  to  the  borders,  and  by  the  punctate  surface.  The 
rachis  is  much  stronger,  not  winged,  and  the  terminal  pin- 
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nnles  comparatively  larger.  The  lateral  pinnae  are  twice  as 
long,  nearly  exactly  linear,  the  pinnules  averaging  half  a 
centimeter  long  and  foar  millimeters  broad,  being  quite  as 
large  near  the  apex  as  near  the  base  of  the  pinnse,  excepting 
however  the  lower  pair  which  is  slightly  longer.  The  dots 
marked  upon  the  surface  are  intermediate  the  veins  and 
their  divisons,  but  not  in  regular  rows.  They  are  very  small 
too  small,  it  seems,  to  represent  sori.  They  may  be  points 
marking  the  base  of  scattered  scales  or  hairs.  In  my  first 
description  I  considered  them  as  fruit  dots. 

Compared  to  P.  oreopteridis^  Brgt.,  this  species  differs 
by  the  thick  flexuous  ultimate  divisions  of  the  rachis,  the 
pinnules  or  lobes  connate  to  the  middle  and  the  thin  lateral 
veins  curving  upwards  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

Habitat — Ghite  vein,  near  Pottsville.  I  have  not  seen  an- 
other specimen  of  the  same  character.  The  original,  from 
which  the  plant  is  described  and  figured,  was  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 


Pecopteris  MiCROPHTLLA,  Brgt, 

Hiat.  d.  veff./oaa^p,  S40,  PI.  CXVII,/.  f. 

Fron-d  small ;  primary  phtncB  lanceolate  ;  lateral  dims- 
ions  (ypen^  linear  lanceolate ;  tertiary  pinnce  or  pinnules 
smuUj  somewhai  inclined  outside^  p innately  lobed  ;  medial 
veins  of  the  lobes  distinct^  divisions  obsolete. 

The  leaf  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  tripinnatifid,  the 
primary  pinnce  lanceolate,  ten  centimeters  long,  four  and  a 
half  centimeters  broad,  linear  to  the  upper  part  where  the 
specimen  is  broken ;  secondary  pinnae  linear- lanceolate,  close, 
alternate ;  tertiary  divisions  sessile,  oblique,  even  slighly  de- 
cmring  to  the  rachis,  linear,  five  to  six  millimeters  long,  two 
millimeters  broad,  pinnately  divided  into  four  pairs  of  lobes 
in  the  largest  pinnules,  passing  to  three,  then  to  two  pairs 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae  where  the  pinnules  be- 
come entire  at  the  apex  and  confluent  to  a  small  obtuse 
leaflet ;  lobes  half  round. 

The  only  difference  between  this  Pern  and  that  described 
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by  Brongniart  is  in  the  lobes,  less  deeply  cut  in  the  Ameri- 
can specimen  and  in  the  slightly  decurring  base  o£  the  ter- 
tiary divisions. 

Habitat — ^Communicated  in  one  specimen  only  by  Mr. 
Tyler  McWorther,  of  Aledo,  111.,  low  coal  measures,  local- 
ity not  mentioned. 

■ 

Pecopteris  incompleta,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Penii'ay  1S58,  p,  86S,  PI.  J,/.  It,  t$a. 

Leaf  bipiaTiatlJid  ;  pinnoB  oblique^  curved  upwards^  nar- 
rowly linear 'lanceolate ;  pinnules  alternate^  oblong^  very 
obtuse^  connate  near  the  base,  sovfiewhai  decurring  or  ranch 
inclined  upwards^  the  upper  ones  very  small  on  both  sides 
of  the  rachis^  which  pass  beyond  into  a  'naked  linear  blunt 
laci7iia;  medial  veins  scarcely  distinct, 

I  should  have  omitted  the  description  of  this  too  sihall 
fragment,  the  characters  being  too  indefinite  for  a  reli- 
able specification.  I  find,  however,  a  species  described  as 
Sphenopteris  coarctata^  in  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  p.  61, 
PI.  XIV,  f.  5,  which  is  very  similar  to  this,  especially  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  rachis  into  a  linear  band,  taking 
the  place  of  a  terminal  pinnule.  In  the  American  species 
this  terminal  prolongation  of  the  rachis  is  longer,  five  milli- 
meters, one  millimeter  broad,  in  its  whole  length,  and  obtuse ; 
in  the  European  form,  the  upi)er  pinnies  seem  abruptly 
narrowed  into  a  short  linear-acuminate  apex.  The  k  ^er 
pinnules  are  also  shorter  in  our  fragment,  more  obtuse,  very 
entire ;  while  in  Roehl' s  figure  the  lower  pinnules  are  lobate 
at  the  top,  and  longer.  In  these  also  the  medial  nerve 
forks  into  two  branches  at  the  base,  while  it  is  simple  as  far 
as  can  be  seen  in  ours.  Notwithstanding  these  differences, 
the  relation  of  these  fragments  is  very  close. 

Habitat — Ghite  vein  near  Pottsville. 

Pecopteris  concinna,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Joum.  S,  M  H.,  v.  VI,  p.  424.    OeoL  of  Fenn^a,  p.  867,  Pt.  XT, 
/.  6,    Sehp;  Paleont.  veget.,  1,  p.  507. 

Leaf  bip  innate  ;  pinned  alternate^  linear -lanceolate^  open, 
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distant^  with  a  narrow^  JlexuotLS  racJdsj  pinnules  distant^ 
6f)longy  nxiTrowed  upwards  to  an  obtuse  apex^  rounded  to 
the  point  of  attatiJtment ;  borders  pinnately  undidate  or 
hbaie;  medial  Tierve  alternately  brancJiing ;  veins  dichot- 
onuncs, 

Tlie  frao^ment  does  not  show  the  lateral  pinnae  in  their 
whole.  They  appear  linear,  lanceolate  toward  the  apex,  the 
pinnules  becominj^  gradually  shorter  upwards,  their  length, 
one  centimeter  near  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  being  eight  mil- 
limeters at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  centimeters  from 
the  main  rachis,  where  the  pinnae  are  broken.  The  pinnules 
are  oblong  or  narrowly  oval,  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
and  regularly  pinnately  undulate  or  rather  lobate,  as  each 
secondary  division  of  the  veins  constitutes  a  group  of  vein- 
lets  for  each  lobe,  by  a  medial  vein  pinnately  divided  into 
four  or  five  alternate  branches. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville.  The  fragment  is 
on  the  same  shale  as  Pseudopecopteris  decurrens^  and  is 
unique. 

Oligocarpia,  Goepp, 

Fronds  bipinnaie  or  tripinnatifid;  primary  plnnce  ob- 
long-lanceolate ;  secondary  divisions  open^  linear^  pin- 
nately divided  in  oblong  or  half  round  lobes  or  leaflets^ 
connate  at  the  base^  crenulate;  primary  and  secondary 
veins  nearly  of  the  same  size^  thin^  but  distinct ;  lateral 
veins  curved  to  the  border  s^  simple  or  forked. 

This  genus,  leaving  out  the  characters  of  fructification, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived,  but  which  have  not  yet 
l)een  observed  on  any  American  specimens  clearly  enough 
for  microscopical  anatomy,  is  intermediate  between  the 
Pecopteri/fs  and  the  SpJienopterids.  The  division  of  the 
pinnfe,  the  8hai>e  and  position  of  the  pinnules,  refer  the 
species  described  here  to  Pecopteris^  while  the  thin  nerva- 
tion and  the  crenulai  'ons  of  the  borders  indicate  their  affin- 
ity to  SpJienopieris. 
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Olioocarpia  Alabamensis,  LesqXy  PI.  XL  VII^Flgs,  1-lh. 

JS^henoptcrU  Alabamensis,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  Hept.  of  Alabama^  1875,  p,  76. 

Leaf  trtpinnaiifid'^  targe^  slender ;  prbnary  divisions 
sub-opposite^  distant^  open ;  secondary  pinnce  sessile^  in 
right  angle^  sligMly  fiexuous^  alternately  pi miaiely  lohed; 
lobes  or  pinnules  oblong^  obtuse^  subcremdate^  connate  near 
the  base;  medial  nerve  gradually  effaced  towards  tlie  apex 
by  divisixm;  veins  oblique;  curving  to  the  borders^  simple 
or  forking  above  the  middle. 

The  primary  and  secondary  racliis  of  this  species  are  cylin- 
drical, solid,  but  not  rigid ;  the  primary  i)innfO  i)edicelled, 
long,  sixteen  to  seventeen  centimeters,  are  broader  in  the 
middle,  where  the  secondary  divisions  measure  three  and 
a  half  centimeters  or  more,  while  those  of  the  base  are 
only  half  as  long,  also  gradually  shorter  from  the  middle  to 
the  apex.  The  lobes  of  the  ultimate  pinnae,  also  slightly 
larger  in  the  middle,  there  four  millimeters  long,  half  as 
broad,  become  very  gradually  shorter  up  to  the  terminal, 
oblong,  small,  distinct  pinnule.  The  substance  of  the  leaf- 
lets is  thin,  membranaceous ;  the  veins  are  distinctly  traced 
upon  the  yellowish  epidermis. 

Comparing  this  and  the  following  species,  the  relation  of 
the  pLants  is  evident. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Shelby  county,  Alabama. 
Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith. 

Olioocarpia  Gutbieri,  Goepp.^  PL  XL  VI  11^  Figs.  l-3b, 

Ooepp.f  GaiL  7,  77,  p,  3,  P\  7F,/.  J,  S.  Gcin.,  Vrrst.fp,  SO,  PI.  XXXIII^ 
/.  G,  7.     PI.  XX XV^  /.  9.    Schp.^  Paleont.,  Veget.,  I, p.  586. 

PinncB  oval-oblong ;  lateral  divisions  nearly  in  right 
angle^  alternate^  longer  in  the  middle^  lineal^  ohtitse;  2?iri- 
nules  half  round^  connate  to  the  m^iddle^  cretiulafej  pri- 
mary veins  slightly  jieamous^  thin^  p innaiely  forking^  the 
lateral  forking  once  again. 

P.  3a,  3?>,  showing  in  detail  the  fructifications,  are  copied 
from  Geinitz's  splendid  illustration  of  this  species.  Some 
of  our  specimens  are  fruiting ;  but  none  of  them  have  the 
fructifications  distinct  enough  \o  show  by  anatomy  the  de- 
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tails  of  their  characters.  Per  contra,  the  branch  f.  1,  of  our 
plate,  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  seen  until  now  in  its 
integrity.  It  has  more  distinctly  an  ovel  shape  than  the 
pinfise  of  the  former  species.  Its  lateral  divisions  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  long  in  the  middle,  not  even  half  as  long 
at  the  base,  more  rapidly  shorter  to  the  obtuse  apex,  have 
the  lobes  short,  half  round.  The  nervation  has  the  same 
character  as  seen  f.  2a,  made  from  American  specimens, 
and  still  more  f.  3a,  copied  from  Geinitz,  which  has  the 
lobes  somewhat  longer  and  cut  to  near  the  base.  The 
substance  of  the  pinnules  is  thin,  pale-colored,  meibbrana- 
ceous. 

Habitat — A  few  fragmentary  specimens  have  been  com- 
municated from  Morris,  on  clay  shale,  and  from  Mazon 
creek,  in  nodules.  The  best  one,  part  of  which  is  figured 
here,  comes  from  Vandalia  shaft.  111.,  366  feet  below  the 
surface,  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Oligocakpia  flagellaris,  Lesqx, 

Bphenopieris  flagellaris^  Lesqx  ,  Boston  Joum.,  S.  N,  H,^  v.  FJ,  p.  4iO, 
OtoU  o/Itnn'ih  lSS8,p.  S6t,  Ft.  XVIII,  f,  i,  la. 

Fragment  ofleafbipinnatifld  ;  main  rachis  cylind/rical ; 
pinncB  oblique^  long^  Jlexuous^  sessile;  pinnules  deUoid- 
ovaie^  crenulate^  connate  to  the  middle  and  decurring^  the 
lower  ones  half  attached  to  the  main  rachis  ;  medial  veins 
Jlexuaus^  divisions  simple  orforTced  once. 

The  flexuous  pinnse,  seven  centimeters  long,  are  narrow, 
linear ;  the  pinnules  slightly  short  towards  the  base,  and 
also  towards  the  terminal  small  obtuse  pinnules,  are  three 
to  four  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  below  the  middle, 
where  they  become  decurring  or  turned  downwards  and 
connate.  The  nervation  and  the  substance  of  the  leaflets 
is  thin,  the  veins  distinct  and  slender  as  in  the  species  de- 
scribed above.  The  lobes  are  rather  blunt  or  somewhat 
acute  than  obtuse,  deltoid. 

^oJiYoi— South  Salem  vein.  Tunnel  of  Sharp  mountain, 
near  Pottsville.  No  other  specimens  have  been  found  but 
the  one  figured. 
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Sphenopterids. 

FrorvAs  hi^  tri^  polypinnoie  ;  divisions  open  or  in  right 
angle ; pinnules  narrowed  at  base^  often  decurring  or  cane- 
iform^pinnately  lohed;  lobes  rarely  entire^  crenvZate^  den- 
tate or  laciniaie ;  primary  nerve  (medial  nerve  of  the  pin- 
nules) slender^  alternaiely  dicTiotomous^  simple  branches 
entering  the  base  of  each  lobe  to  pass  by  branchlets  into 
the  subdivisions  of  the  lamina.  In  the  genus  Eremopteris^ 
the  lateral  veins  enter  the  lobes  in  acute  angle  of  divergence 
from  the  midrib  and^  passing  up  to  the  borders^  areftabel^ 
latCy  dichotomous^  parallel  and  close^  as  in  species  of  New- 
ropteris. 

Little  is  known  until  now  of  the  fructifications  of  the 
Sphenopteris  of  the  coal.  We  have  few  species  described 
with  their  frnits  in  this  Flora,  and  they  are  mostly  of  differ- 
ent type.  The  descriptions  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are, 
therefore,  generally  derived  from  the  subdivisions  of  the 
fronds,  the  shape  of  the  pinnules,  and  their  venation. 
These,  especially  the  forms  of  the  leaflets  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  veins,  are  so  extremely  diversified,  even  on  frag- 
ments of  the  same  species,  that  it  ii  difficult  to  find  common 
and  permanent  characters  applicable  to  a  grouping  of  these 
Ferns.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  determination,  I  have 
separated  the  Sphenopterids  in  three  sections. 

Sphenopteris  {Pecopterid  ).  Fronds  with  ultimate  pinnse 
pinnately  deeply  lobed,  the  lobes  connate  to  the  middle  or 
higher,  the  veins  pinnately  divided,  as  in  Pecopteris.  Some 
of  the  species  of  this  group  were  referred  to  Pecopteris  by 
Brongniart. 

Sphenopteris  {proper).  Pinnae  more  deeply  divided  in 
lobes  or  pinnules  naiTowed  and  decurring  at  base,  gen- 
erally dentate  or  crenate  at  the  apex, 

Sphenopteris  {hymenophyllites. )  The  characters  are  indi- 
cated and  detailed  in  the  description  of  the  group  which  has 
been  considered  with  reason,  I  think,  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Eremopteris^  separated  from  Sphenopteris^  by  Schimper 
is  a  transitional  division,  passing  to  TriphyUopteris^  of  the 
same  author,  or  to  the  i)eculiar  order  of  the  Adiantites^ 
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which  has  been  more  generally  united  to  the  Neuropterids, 
The  fmctifications  of  Aichceopteris^  the  more  important 
genus  of  the  Adiantites  are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
NeuTopterids^  indeed  from  any  other  of  the  Ferns  of  the 
coal,  excepting  only  those  d'escribed  and  figured  by  Stur  as 
Calymnoiheca  Slrangeri^  a  species  of  Spheaopteris  related 
to  8.  Hosninghausii.  But  considering  moreover  the  shape 
of  the  leaflets  narrowed  to  a  decurring  base,  the  affinity 
of  the  plants  seems  more  distinctly  marked  with  Splienop- 
teris.  Indeed  the  species  described  as  ArchoBopteris  Bock- 
Bchiana  Bochsia/ria  is  sphenopterid  by  the  divisions  of  the 
pinnae  and  the  form  of  it«  pinnules ;  it  could  be  described 
as  SpJienopteris,  but  not  as  Neuropteris. 

Sphenopteris.     (Pecopterid.  ) 

Sphenopteris  goniopteroides,  Sp,  nov.^  PI.  LV^ 

Figs.  3-ka. 

Leaf  hipinnate ;  pinnce  lanceolate;  pinnules  open^  con- 
nate  by  a  decurring  base,  pinnately  lobed:  lobes  distinct^ 
to  the  middle^  deltoid^  a^ute  or  blunt  at  the  apex  ;  borders 
tqvxdly  dentate  ;  medial  veins  pinnately  forking  ;  ve  inlets 
simple  or  the  lower  sometimes  forking^  curved  inward;  di- 
tisions  entering  the  teeth. 

This  species  is  not  sufficiently  known.  The  8hai)e  of  the 
pinnules  narrowed  at  the  base  and  decurring  to  a  marginate 
rachis,  refer  it  to  Sphenopteris .  The  veins  simple  or  forked, 
straight  or  curved  inward  relate  it  to  Goniopteris.  The  pin- 
nules are  linear-lanceolate,  more  rapidly  narrowed  toward 
the  apex ;  the  lower  three  centimeters  long  and  one  centime- 
ter broad  or  less.  In  f .  4,  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  are  smal- 
ler, more  deeply  cut,  and  the  lateral  veins,  all  simple,  are 
straight  up  to  the  point  of  the  teeth  or  somewhat  curved 
upward.  In  f .  3a  the  lower  veins  are  forked.  The  lower 
pinnules  are  alternately  six  to  seven  lobed  ;  the  lobes,  del- 
toid at  the  apex,  acute  and  gradually  shorter  upward,  be- 
come confluent  into  mere  teeth  in  passing  to  very  small  ob- 
tuse terminal  pinnules. 

-SaJ/Yo/— Cannelton.  Penn'a,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 
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Sphenopteris  CH^ROPIIYLLOIDES,  St. 

JFl.  d,  Vorw,^  II,  p.  ISl.    8ckp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  J,  •).  S98, 
PfBcopterit  cKcBrophylloides,  BrgU,  Hist.  d.  veg.  /om.,  p.  S57,  PL  CXXV, 
/.  i-f . 

Lecif  bipinncUe  ;  pinncB  open,  long,  linear  or  lanceolate 
in  the  upper  part;  pinnules  llnear-lanceolaie,  oblique., 
close  and  parallel,  deeply  pinnaiely  lobed,  lobes  distinct  to 
the  middle,  obscurely  dentate  ;  primary  nerves  distinct  to 
the  apex,  Jlexuous  ;  lateral  veins  forked. 

One  of  our  specimens,  apparently  the  base  of  a  large 
frond,  has  the  primary  pinnse  in  right  angle,  sixteen  centi- 
meters long,  and  linear  to  the  point  where  they  are  broken, 
parallel.  Primary  and  secondary  rachis  narrow,  rigid,  the 
last  with  a  very  narrow  border,  preceivable  only  at  the  base 
of  the  pinnules.  Other  specimens  represent  the  species 
with  shorter  lanceolate  pinnsB,  and  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules 
more  deeply  cut  and  narrower,  as  in  f .  2  of  Brongniart,  1.  c. 

Fructified  pinnae  have  the  same  characters  as  the  sterile 
fragments,  the  pinnules  are  only  shorter  and  narrower  and 
the  lobes  less  distinctly  dentate,  rather  mei'ely  undulate- 
crenate ;  all  the  veins  are  thick,  the  medial  fiexuous,  the 
lateral  forking  in  the  middle,  and  the  fructifications,  round 
sori,  are  placed  upon  the  lower  branches  which  abruptly 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  laminae.  The  specimen,  a  very 
fine  one,  shows  the  upper  surface,  not  only  bossed,  but  very 
often  pierced  through  by  compression  upon  the  sori,  which, 
where  the  epidermis,  is  destroyed,  appear  as  composed  of 
four  or  five  large  cuneiform  poranges  placed  around  a  cen- 
tral point,  as  represented  for  Oligocarpia  Ovtbleri  by  Goep- 
pert  and  Geinitz,  Atl.,  PL  XLVIII,  f.  3a,  34. 

Brongniart  says  that  the  substance  of  this  Fern  is  thin. 
In  all  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  nodules,  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  thick,  rather  coriaceous,  and  positively  so,  for 
the  fructified  pinnse.  He  describes  also  the  secondary  rachis 
as  fiexuous,  margined  by  the  decurring  base  of  the  pin- 
nules, while  all  the  divisions  of  the  Fern  which  I  refer  to 
the  species,  are  rigid  and  the  borders  of  the  rachis  are 
scarcely  preceivable  except  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
pinnules.     Therefore  the  American,  form  may  represent 
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a  sx)ecies  different  from  that  of  Eui'ope.  In  the  nodules, 
however,  where  the  remains  of  plants  have  been  preserved 
in  their  original  shape,  and  not  deformed  by  prolonged  de- 
composition and  compression,  the  rigidity  of  the  branches 
and  the  substance  of  the  leaflets,  cannot  be  considered  as 
important  characters.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, tne  rachis  may  become  more  distinctly  margined 
by  compression,  and  the  pinnae  flexuous. 

This  species  related  to  the  former,  differs  by  the  broader 
more  obtuse  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  the  lateral  veins  gener- 
ally forked,  the  secondary  rachis  scarcely  or  indistinctly 
margined,  et<;. 

HabUai — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  in  good  specimens ; 
foond  also  in  the  coal  shale  of  Morris,  111. 

Sphenopteris  mediana,  Lesqx. 

«  

&  intermedial^  Lesqx.,  Boston  Jour.  S,  N.  H.,  v.  VI,  p.  419.  Oeol.  of 
fenn'a,  1858,  p.  86t,  PL  VIII,  J.  8-9cu 

Leaf  hipinruUe;  primary  rachis  thick ^  obscurely  chan- 
neled; pinncB  obligTie^  par  allele  close^  on  a  narrow  smooth 
naked  rachis;  pinnules  distinct^  oblique,  parallel^  sessile. 
Ungear,  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  apex^  equally  p innately 
lobed;  lobes  half  round,  cut  to  the  middle,  crenulate; 
medial  veins  three  or  four  times  dichotomous,  very  thin, 
branches  simple. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  the  former  by  its  shorter, 
more  obtuse  lobes  and  the  medial  nerve  less  divided.  The 
pinnules  are  more  distinctly  linear  and  abruptly  narrowed 
to  a  very  small,  ovate,  crenulate  terminal  lobe. 

Habitat — It  is  not  rare  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Anthra- 
cite fields  of  Penn'a.    Also  found  in  the  nodulea  of  Morris. 

Sphknopteris  pseudo-Murrayana,  Sp.  nov. 

I^oopteris  Murrayana,  Lesqx,,  GeoL,  RepL  of  III.,  II,  p.  44s. 

Leaf  bi,  tripinnatifid.;  primary  pinnce  in  right  angle, 
linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  narrow  rigid  racJtis ; 

*Kaiiie  pre-oooupied  by  d'Ettlngshausen;  Stolukolileu  Hora  v.  Utradoiiits^ 
1832, 
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pinnules  aUerruite^  open^  abruptly  narrowed  at  base  and  de- 
curring  on  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  border^  pinnaitly  lobed; 
lobes  cut  to  below  the  middle^  entire^  obtuse^  primary  nerves 
straight^  lateral  veins  jlexuous^  alternate^  forking  four 
times  in  the  lowest  largest  lobes^  thrice  or  twice  only  in  the 
upper  ones  ;  veinlets  simpU.   ' 

Except  that  the  rachis  is  not  flexuous,  and  that  the  pin- 
nules, abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  are  decuning  to  a 
narrow  border,  this  Fern  is  exactly  similar  to  Pecopteris 
Murrayana^  Brgt.,  as  described  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  358, 
PI.  CXXVI,  f.  1,  la  and  has  the  same  character  of  nerva- 
tion. None  of  our  specimens,  however,  have  the  lobes  of  the 
pinnules  cut  to  the  base  and  distinct  as  in  f .  2  and  3,  of  the 
same  plate.  The  pinnae  are  variable  in  length  and  the  pin- 
nules also  accordingly,  the  lobes,  three  to  six  pairs  on  each 
side,  being  generally  separated  to  the  middle  and  there  con- 
fluent or  merely  joined  in  a  narrow  sinus. 

Brongniart  remarks  in  his  description,  that  he  has  received 
from  true  carboniferous  measures,  fragments  of  a  Fern  which 
appear  identical  with  his  species  described  from  Jurassic 
sterile  specimens  and  which  now,  known  by  its  fructifica- 
tion, is  a  plant  of  a  far  different  type  than  any  of  those  of 
the  coal  measures.  It  is  probable  that  the  one  described 
here  and  which,  as  seen,  from  specimens  of  different  locali- 
ties has  always  identical  characters,  is  the  same  observed 
by  the  French  author  from  imperfect  specimens  of  the  Eu- 
ropean carboniferous. 

The  first  four  species  of  this  group  intermediate  in  their 
characters  between  Pecopteiis  and  Sphenopteris  are  espe- 
cially related  to  the  genus  Oligocarpia, 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  111. ;  shales  of  Mount 
Hope  coal,  Rhode  Island. 

Sphenopteris  subalata,   Weiss,  ^  PI,  LV^  Figs,  i,  la. 

WeisSf /088.  fi.f  p.  57.    Sehp.^  PaJeont.  Veget.,  m  p-  466, 
Hymenophylliies  alatus  f    Oein,^  Verst.^  p,  18^  PI.  XXIVy  /.  15.    Leaqx., 
Geol.  RepL  of  III.,  IT,  p.  437,  PI.  XXXIX,  f.  1. 

Frond  tripinnate^  dichotomous  in  the  upper  part^  trian- 
gular in  outline;  primary  rachis  large^  distinctly  punc- 
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iatey  winged  in  Us  tdtimate  divisions;  primary  pinnce 
open,  (nerved  upward^  lineal-lanceolate  /  pinnules  in  rigM 
angle  or  oblique^  contracted  and  decurring  at  base^  ovate, 
obtuse^  pinftately  lobed;  lobes  dentate;  divisions  of  the 
lateral  veins  entering  the  teeth. 

This  plant  has  been  for  a  long  time  referred  to  Pecopteris 
data,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  361,  PI.  CXXVII.  As 
may  be  seen  in  comparing  our  f.  1  with  the  one  in  Brgt., 
made  from  New  Holland  specimens,  there  is  no  other  per- 
ceivable difference  except  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  pinnules, 
the  rough  rachis  and  the  furcate  division  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fronds.  The  form  of  the  pinnules  and  the  nervation 
are  the  same.  The  lower  lobes  are  generally  shorter  in  the 
American  plant,  but  the  difference  as  also  the  small  size  of 
the  pinnules,  were  supposed  to  be  merely  casual  or  from 
different  parts  of  the  frond.  Variations  of  this  kind  are 
observed  upon  a  number  of  specimens  from  Cannelton  where 
the  8i)ecies  is  not  rare.  The  rachis  also  though  generally 
punctate  appears  sometimes  smooth.  The  points  marked 
upon  it  are  equally  distinct  upon  the  whole  upper  surface 
of  some  specimens,  rachis  and  pinnules.  They  are  acute, 
distinct,  round  dots,  irregular  in  position,  like  those  seen 
ui)on  the  surface  of  some  living  Perns.  The  division  of  the 
fronds  is  the  same  as  in  species  of  Pseudopecopteris^  with 
sori  placed  at  the  point  of  the  veinlets,  top  of  the  teeth. 
At  least  Geinitz's  figure,  1.  c,  represents  a  fructified  speci- 
men with  this  character.  As  this  is  the  only  European  spec- 
imen positively  referred  to  this  species  by  Weiss  and 
Schimper— for  the  sterile  plant,  described  as  the  same  by 
Gemitz,  is  evidently  of  a  different  character,  we  have  no 
sufficient  means  of  comparison. 

JSafttfo^— Mazon  Creek,  in  nodules,  and  Cannelton,  in 
shale,  not  rare. 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  St, 

Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p,  181.    Sehimp.,  PaleonU  VtgtU,  i,  p.  S97. 
Pteopteria  criatata,  BrgL,  Hist,  d.  veg,fo88,,p*  356,  PI.  CXXVyf.  4,  5. 

Frond  hipinnaie;  pinna  slightly  oblique,   sub-linear 
18  P. 
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lanceolate^  close^  pafallel;  pinnules  oblong  or  lanceolate^ 
obtuse^  contracted  at  the  base^  pinnately  lobed^  lobes  shorty 
obtuse^  triderdate  at  the  apex^  the  lower  ones  quadridentaie; 
veins  tri  or  quadrifid. 

This  species  has  some  of  the  characters  of  the  former.  It 
is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts;  the  rachis  both  primary  and 
secondary  are  rigid,  though  very  narrow;  the  secondary  one 
is  narrowly  winged  by  the  decurring  base  of  the  pinnules. 
These,  five  to  six  millimeters  long  only,  are  pinnately  four 
to  five  lobed,  the  lobes  very  short,  cut  at  the  top  in  three, 
rarely  four  obtuse  short  teeth,  entered  by  the  divisions  of 
the  veins.  Except  that  the  pinnae  are  shorter,  our  speci- 
men very  distinctly  preserved  in  all  its  parts  agrees  in  full 
with  the  description  and  figure  of  Brongniart.  Tlie  frag- 
ment, however,  described  tinder  this  name  by  Geinitz, 
Verst.,  p.  16,  PL  XXIV,  f.  1,  does  not  appear  referable  to 
it,  beihg  especially  different  by  its  very  thick  primary  and 
secondary  raohis. 

Habitat — The  best  specimens  are  from  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek.  Found  also  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen,  under 
the  subconglomerate  coal  of  Mercer  co.  Some  obscure  spec- 
imens from  Newport,  R.  I.,  are  less  positively  identified 
with  this  species. 

Sphenopteris  (proper). 
Sphenopteris  Gravenhorstii,  Brgt 

Hist.  d.  veg,/o89,.  p,  19U  P^*  I-*  V'  /•  ^«  Leaqx,  Oeol.  of  Benn*a  I8S81  p.  961. 
Schp,  Paleont,  Veget.y  i,  p,  S78. 

Leaf  tripinnatifid ;  rachis  fUU^  smooth  ;  pinnxB  long, 
svhlinear  or  gradually  narrower  to  the  apex^  curved  orjlex- 
ous^  alternate;  pinnules  {tertiary pinnoB)  oblique^  sessile, 
pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  cut  to  near  the  rachis,  joined  by  the 
decurring  base,  the  lower  more  deeply  three  or  four  toothed, 
the  upper  ones  grad/iwlly  Trior e  obscurely  and  less  divided; 
medial  nerve  forMng  two  to  four  times ;  veinUts  forked 
again  in  the  lower  divisions,  simple  in  the  upper  ones. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens  more  or  less  obscure, 
eferable  to  this  species,  mostly  from  the  coal  of  Rhode  Is- 
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land.  These  are  deformed  by  expansion  of  some  of  tlieir 
parts,  and  have  the  veins  generally  obsolete.  The  lobes  are 
quite  distinct  as  described  and  figured  by  the  author,  but 
their  subdivisions  or  teeth  are  generally  more  or  less  eflPaced. 
A  finer  specimen  from  Clinton,  is  distinct  in  all  its  parts. 
The  pinnae  are  very  long,  eleven  centimeters  or  more,  with 
a  flat  broad  naked  flexuous  rachis ;  pinnules  short,  the 
lower  two  centimeters,  less  deeply  divided,  joined  by  a 
broader  decurring  base  with  teeth  also  more  obtuse.  This 
specimen  has  a  remarkable  appearance ;  half  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  lower  part  of  the  pinnae  has  the  epidermis  totally 
destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  however  distinctly  pre- 
served, so  that  the  pinnules  appear  as  mere  bundles  of  veins 
and  vinelets,  exactly  as  in  Brongniart's  f.  2  of  the  same 
plate,  1.  c,  described  as  S.  myriopliyllum.  The  author 
rightly  remarks  that  it  represents  merely  the  skeleton  of  a 
frond,  whose  pinnules  have  bpen  deprived  of  epidermis  by 
maceration.  Our  specimen  shows  the  characters  of  both 
species  in  full  evidence  on  the  same  pinna. 

Habitat — Newport,  Rhode  Island.  There  is  from  this  lo- 
cahty  a  good  large  specimen  in  the  Cabinet  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. It  has  been  figured,  but  omitted  from  want  of  place. 
Pound  also  in  the  shale  of  the  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo. ,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Britts.     Rare. 


Sphenopteris  Dubtjissonis,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  vep.  foB%.^  p.  195y  PI.  'LIV^  /.  4,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  PvniCa^  1858f  p, 
962,   &cJq).f  JPaleont,  Veget.,  /,  p.  S78, 

Leaf  tripinnate  ;  racliis  broody  rigid  ;  pinn(B  shorty  Ian- 
ceolaie  ;  pinnvZes  oblong^  lanceolaie^  pinnately  lohed;  lobes 
distinct  to  below  the  middle^  wedge  form^  obscurely  tridenvt- 
nte;  lateral  veins  tripartite. 

This  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen, 
seems  like  a  diminutive  representation  of  the  former.  The 
tachis  and  its  divisions  are  quite  as  thick,  even  stronger ; 
but  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  are  much  shorter  as  also  the 
teeth,  mostly  generally  obscure.  This  specimen  is  frag- 
mentary and  may  represent  the  same  species  as  the  former. 
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Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  No.  145  of  his 
collection. 

Sphenopteris  mixta,  Schp.^  PL  LIV^  Figs.  l-3a. 

Sehp,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  S8i.  Lesqx,^  OeoL  BepU  of  111.,  IV,  p.  409. 
PI.  XV,  f,  7. 

S.  rigida,  Lesqz.,  Ibid.,  II,  p.JSS,  Pt.  XXXIX,  /.  6,  5a. 

Frond  largCj  tripinnate  ;  prhnary  and  secondary  rachis 
thicks  rough;  divisions  linear -lanceolate  and  in  rigJU 
angle;  secondary  pinnuB  with  a  very  narrow  Jlexxwus  ra- 
chis, pinnately  dioided ;  pinnules  svblinear^  obtuse  regu- 
larly undvZately  p innately  lobed ;  primary  veins  inclined 
to  the  rachis^  not  decurring^  branching  into  each  lobe ; 
neinlets  forking  near  the  borders^  the  upper  ones  simple  ; 
textiure  rather  membrana/^eous  surface  smooth  or  polished. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rachis 
is  striking,  compared  to  the.  narrow  winged  rachis  of  the 
small  secondary  divisions.  These,  only  five  to  six  centime- 
ters in  the  lower  part,  are  very  gradually  shorter  towards 
the  apex  of  the  pinnse,  which  were  apparently  twice  as  long 
as  the  fragments  figured,  or  forty  to  fifty  centimeters  long. 
The  pinnules  are  also  comparatively  very  small ;  the  lowest, 
one  centimeter  long  and  only  two  to  three  millimeters  broad, 
^re  joined  by  a  decurring  base  bordering  the  flexuous  rachis, 
deeply  undulately  and  pinnately  lobed,  gradually  shorter, 
trilobed  and  then  entire,  toward  the  obtuse  terminal  leaflet. 
In  other  parts  of  the  fronds,  the  simple  pinnse  are  longer  and 
deeply  pinnately  divided  in  round  crenulate  lobes,  sepa- 
rated to  near  the  rachis,  as  in  f.  3  and  3a. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.    Also  Morris,  111.,  shale  above  coal. 

Sphenopteris  gracilis,  BrgL 

Hist,  d.  veff.  foss.,  p.  197,  PI.  LIV,  /.  S.  Lesqx.,  Qeol.  Rept.  of  HI.,  IV, 
p.  408,  PL  XV,  f.  S-6. 

Frond  bipinnate;  rachis  very  slender  and  narrow; 
secondary  divisions  distant^  parallel^  curved  upwards^ 
somewhat  Jlexous^  narrowly  lanceolate ;  pinnules  distant 
and  distinct^  sessile  upon  the  very  narrow  naked  rachis^ 
pinnately  four  to  five  lobed;  upper  lobes  confiuent^  the 
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lower  distinct  to  near  tlie  hase^  oblong  or  ovcUe,  entire  or 
irregularly  bi  or  tri-dentate;  lateral  veins  very  thin^  pin- 
naiely  forking  in  simple  branches. 

This  plant  somewhat  diflfers  from  the  figure  in    Bi^gt., 
1.  c.  by  the  more  irregular  teeth  of  the  lobes  and  the  form 
of  the  pinnules,  a  little  more  enlarged  at  the  base  and  less 
deeply  lobate.     It  agrees  however  well  enough  with  the 
description.     The  essential  character  from  which  the  spe- 
cific name  is  taken,  the  very  narrow  slender  rachis  is  still 
more  marked  upon  the  American  specimens  than  in  the 
representation  of  the  European  plant.     In  some  of  the  pin- 
n«,  the  pinnules  are  narrow,  and  as  seen  in  the  enlarged  f. 
4,  L  c,  they  become  sometimes  cut  to  near  the  rachis.     This 
species  like  the  former  is  extremely  variable  in  the  shape 
and  subdivisions  of  the  leaflets.     The  nervation,  the  shape 
of  the  pinnules,  the  narrow  rachis  without  any  trace  of 
margin,  separate  them  easily. 
Habitai — Shale  of  Morris  Coal,  111. 

Sphenopteris  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  LV^  Figs.  2-2b. 

Leaf  large^  rachis  of  medium  size,  rough  or  scaly ; 
primary  pinncB  alternate^  open^  close  and  parallel^  linear 
or  svblanceolaie ;  rachis  punctate^  obscurely  regularly 
striate  when  decorticated;  secondary  divisions  either  long., 
linear^  obtuse^  pinnately  divided  in  long  sublinear  pin- 
nvles^  cut  itdo  six  to  ten  pairs  of  half  round  or  truncate 
lobes,  connate  from  t?te  middle,  tridentate,  at  the  apex,  or 
sfiort,  obscurely  five  lobed;  medial  veins  of  the  pinnules 
pinnaJtely  forked ;  veinUts  simple  ;  epidermis  thick,  sur- 
face somewhat  rough,  soinetivies  irregularly  dotted. 

The  specimen  figured  has  been  until  lately  the  only  one 
I  knew  of  this  slM^es ;  its  characters  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  From  a  number  of  others  communicated  later  by 
the  discoverer  Dr.  Britts,  to  whom  this  fine  species  is  legiti- 
mately dedicated,  the  pinnae  present  two  different  aspects 
according  to  their  relative  position.  The  large  pinnae  have 
a  primary  rachis  half  a  centimeter  broad,  punctulate,  even 
with  a  few  short  scales,  bearing  alternate,  slightly  oblique 
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branches,  averaging  six  centimeters  long,  with  a  rigid  rachis, 
two  millimeters  broad  and  alternate  linear  pinnules,  one 

• 

centimeter  long,  divided  as  described  above.  Other  frag- 
ments have  the  pinnules  ovate,  decurring  as  seen  f.  2,  but 
twice  as  large,  merely  irregularly  five  lobed,  as  marked  f. 
2a,  which  though  an  enlarged  representative  of  f.  2,  is  mucli 
like  the  natural  size  of  some  of  the  fragments.  The  vena- 
tion varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  pinnules  and  ojE  their 
divisions,  the  medial  vein  being  either  curved  down  as  in  f . 
26,  or,  as  in  the  large  pinnae  with  multiple  short  lobes,  where 
it  is  in  right  angle  and  merely  divided  into  three  branches. 
Compared  to  8.  mixta,  the  relation  of  both  species  is  easily 
remarked ;  the  facies  is  about  the  same,  but  in  the  pinnately 
lobed  leaflets  of  8,  Brittsii^  the  lobes  are  distinctly  tri- 
dentate  at  the  apex.  Even  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the 
^  pinnae,  the  lamina  becomes  more  deeply  cut  along  the  vein- 
lets,  and  the  lobes  appear  as  if  palmately  divided,  much  like 
those  of  8.  tridactyliles^  the  subdivision  being  however 
more  irregular  and  merely  casual.  Besides  this  the  texture 
of  the  epidermis  is  coarser,  the  veins  and  veinlets  thick,  the 
rachis,  even  of  the  smallest  divisions,  rigid,  never  flexuous, 
etc. 

I  refer  to  this  species,  from  similarity  of  characters  in 
the  broad  rough  rachis,  in  the  shape  of  the  fronds  and  of 
its  divisions,  a  fructified  specimen,  with  pinnules  marked 
upon  the  medial  veins  by  large  round  sori,  one  millimeter 
in  diameter,  nearly  covering  the  surface  of  the  lobes. 
As  they  are  attached  to  the  lower  face,  their  outline  only  is 
distinct  on  the  upper.  One  of  the  sporanges  only  discovered 
by  abrasion,  appears  as  formed  of  a  central  mammilla,  from 
which  nine  narrow  rays  pass  star-like  to  the  circumference. 
Others  less  distinct  have  on  the  borders  very  small,  globu- 
lar, apparently  loosened  sporanges. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Sphenopteris  paupercula,  Lesqx, 

GeoL  Repi,  of  IlL,  11^  i>.  -^5,  PI.  XLI,f.  4,  4a.    8chp,  Paleoni,  Veget,,  J, 
p,S80, 

Leaf  Mpinnate ;  pinnules  operij  distant^  oblong^  obtuse^ 
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sUgMly  narrowed  at  the  subdecurring  base;  borders  pin- 
nately  regularly  undyZaie-crenate;  prmiary  veins  distinct 
tothe  apex,  p innately  branching,  lower  veins  qvAid/ripartlte, 
the  upper  ones  forked,  somewhat  Jleanious, 

The  racMs  is  remarkably  large  (two  mUlimeters),  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  the  lower  ones  only  one 
centimeter  long  and  half  as  broad,  gradually  smaller  to- 
wards  the  apex,  all  equally  distant,  three  millimeters.  The 
pinnules,  in  fonn  and  size,  are  about  like  those  of  the  large 
pinnae  of  PL  LIV,  with  borders  less  deeply  lobed.  This 
species  is  insufficiently  known. 

HabUal—^t.  John,  Perry  Co.,  HI.  A  few  other  still 
more  fragmentary  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  anthra- 
cite of  Pa.,  upper  beds,  near  Port  Carbon. 

Sphenopteris  scaberrima,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  Bept.  of  1 11.^  IV,  p.  4O8,  PI.  XV,  f,  i,  i. 

Frond  trip  innate;  rachis  thick  in  all  its  divisions; 
priTnary  pinncB  lanceolate,  long,  curved  downward  from 
ffw  main  rachis ;  secondary  divisions  short,  in  right 
angle;  pinnules  connate  at  the  enlarged  base,  lanceolate, 
more  or  less  obtusely  a^aminate^  with  borders  irregularly 
eremite  by  compression  of  marginal  sori  or  tubercles  {base 
qf  scales) ;  surface  of  the  whole  plant  very  scabre. 

The  primary  rachis,  half  a  centimeter  broad,  is  regularly 
distantly  striate  or  ribbed,  but  like  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  its  thick  cortex  is  covered  with  verrucose  dots, 
evidently  points  of  insertion  of  scales  or  hairs,  which  cov- 
ered this  Fern,  and  which  are  still  distinctly  seen  on  some 
fragments  of  the  secondary  rachis.  The  primary  pinnae, 
fifteen  centimeters  long  or  more  (the  upper  part  being  de- 
stroyed), bear  alternate,  distant,  comparatively  short,  linear- 
lanceolate  secondary  divisions,  the  lower,  three  centime- 
ters long,  gradually  shorter  toward  the  apex,  all  with  thick 
rachis  one  millimeter  at  base,  and  small  pinnules  In  right 
angle,  averaging  three  millimeters  long,  and  half  as  broad. 
The  exact  shape  of  these  leaflets  is  itot  quite  distinct ;  they 
are  lanceolate,  bul  the  borders  are  deformed  by  compres- 
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sion  and  the  flattening  of  dots  or  sori  placed  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  they  appear,  therefore,  irregularly  crenulate. 
No  trace  of  venation  is  observable. 

I  compared  this  species,  1.  c,  to  a  CheilantTies^  and  indeed 
the  irregular  borders  of  the  pinnules  appear  as  if  groups 
of  sori  were  irregularly  distributed  under  them,  and  covered 
by  recurved  lobules  of  the  margins,  as  are  the  fructifications 
of  this  genus. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris — very  rare. 


Sphenopteris  microoarpa,  8p.  nov.,  PI.  XLYII^ 

Figs.  2— 2b. 

Frond  quadripinnaiifled;  rachis  in  all  its  divisions 
fiexuous  and  winged;  primary  and  secondary  pinnm  in 
right  angle.,  shorty  lanceolate^  distant ;  pinnules  oblong  or 
lanceolate.,  narrowed  ai  base.,  pinnaiely  lobed;  lobes  dis- 
tinct to  the  middle,  ovate,  blunt  or  aeide,  the  lower  ones 
slightly  dentate  ;  medial  nerve  Jlexubous,  p  innately  forked  ; 
lateral  veins  tripartite  frovi  above  the  middle  or  forked  ; 
sori  very  small  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  branch-veins,  in 
th^  teeth  of  the  border. 

The  fragment  of  this  Fern,  upon  the  same  specimen  as  f . 
1,  of  the  same  plate,  may  represent  the  upper  part  of  a 
frond  of  large  size.  The  primary  pinnae  become  rapidly 
shorter  toward  the  apex;  the  secondary  divisions,  with 
about  the  same  shape,  and  also  as  remarkably  distinct,  fol- 
low the  same  degree  of  decrease.  They  are  subdivided  into 
four  pairs  of  pinnules  only ;  the  basilar,  half  a  centimeter 
long,  are  distinctly  lobate,  while  the  upper  are  merely  simple 
and  connate  to  the  terminal  one.  Each  of  the  small  obtuse 
teeth  or  indentations  on  the  borders  of  the  lobes  has,  at 
the  top  of  one  or  two  of  the  veinlets,  small  round  elevated 
dots,  which,  seen  with  a  glass,  appear  like  sori.  I  consider 
them  as  fructifications,  comparable,  by  their  position  at 
least,  to  the  fruit  dots  of  some  Davallios  of  our  time — 
Leucostega,  for  example. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Ala.        • 
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Sphenopteris  {Hymenophyllites.) 

Fronds  polypinnate ;  axis  of  the  ultimate  and  pe- 
nvUhnate  divisions  composed  of  a  nxirrow  linear  fascicle  of 
veins ^  mostly  united  into  a  simple^  rarely  double  nerve^ 
bordered  hy  a  linear  narrow  lamina^  repeatedly  dichoto- 
mous ;  lobes  entire,  linear^  obtuse  or  narrowly  lancolate^ 
aeumenate.  rarely  cuneiform. 

This  group,  very  distinct  in  some  of  its  species,  is,  how- 
ever,  so  intimately  allied  by  others  to  Sphenopteris  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  limitate  it  exactly  into  a  separate 
genus. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymex.)  Spinosa,  Ooepp. 

OatL,  III,  IV,  p.  70,  Pi.  XII,  f.  1. 

ffymenophyllites  spinosits,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  lU.,  11,  p.  4S6,  Ft, 
XXXIV,  f,  Sf  Sa,    Scph,f  I\jtleont.,  VegeL,  I,  p.  405, 

Frond  devaricate-polypinnate  ;  primary  pinnce  refiexed^ 
large;  secondary  dims  ions  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate  in 
outline^  piiinately  lobed  ;  lobes  pinnately  or  palmately  cut 
in  linear  or  wedge  form,  obtuse,  generally  bifid  laeinice  ; 
surface  sqaamose ;  veins  buried  into  the  epidermis,  very 
thin,  double^  following  t?ie  subdivisions  to  the  apex. 

This  Fern  receives  its  specific  name  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  which  are  often 
simple,  long,  linear,  obtusely  acuminate.  These  lobes  of  a 
peculiar  form  are  not  spines,  but  mere  elongations  of  the 
lamina,  which  is  flat,  inflated  in  the  middle  by  fascicles 
of  veins  which  divide,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  group. 
As  said  above,  the  veins  are  buried  into  the  squamose 
epidermis,  but  become  observable,  even  distinct,  when  the 
surface  is  humected,  the  substance  being  membranaceous. 
The  average  length  of  the  pinnules  is  two  centimeters  ;  the 
axis  or  rachis  is  two  millimeters  broad  same  width  as  that 
of  the  lobes. 

Habitat — It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  American  coal  meas- 
ures.   Pound  until  now  only  at  Colchester,  111. 
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Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  splendens,  Lesqx.  PL  LVI^ 

Figs,  -^,  ia, 

Hymenophyllites  sptendens,  Lesqx,  QeoU  Rept.  of  HI,,  IV,  p.  4IS,  PK. 
XIX,  f,  2a,  gb. 

Frond  large  divaricate ;  pinnce  iiv  right  angU^  lanceo- 
late ;  pinnules  confluent  to  the  alate  rachis^  p innately  or 
palmately  lobed;  lobes  shorty  cuneiform^  two  or  three  den- 
tate  ;  teeth  large^  acute^  entered  by  veinlets. 

This  species,  in  its  essential  divisions  and  its  faeies,  has 
a  likeness  to  the  former.  It  differs,  by  the  smooth  shin- 
ing surface,  the  shorter  teeth  of  the  lobes,  none  of  them 
prolonged  into  a  linear  point.  The  lobes  are  indifferently, 
either  pinnately  or  palmately  lobed,  upon  the  same  pinnae. 
The  veins  are  very  thin,  divided  from  a  double  facicle,  al- 
ready at  the  base  of  the  pinnules,  and  curving,  either  simple 
or  dividing  again,  in  passing  out  to  the  points  of  the  lobes. 
F.  4a,  enlarged,  erroneously  marked  4  upon  the  plate,  clearly 
elucidates  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  fascicle  of  veins, 
in  passing  to  the  point  of  the  lobes  or  teeth,  in  all  the  spe- 
cies of  the  group.  The  epidermis  of  this  species  is  easily 
detached  in  pellucid  lamellae,  whereupon  the  venation  is 
easily  studied.  This  epidermis  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
color.  However,  I  have  specimens  from  Clinton  which  are 
black  colored,  with  a  dull  surface. 

Habitat — Common  in  the  coal  shale  of  Colchester  and 
Morris,  111.     Also  found  at  Clinton,  Mo. 

Spiienopteris  (Hymen.)  furcata,  Brgt 

Hist.  d.  V€g./o88.f  p,  179,  PL  XLIX,f,  4,  5, 

Hymenophyllites  fureatus,  Ooepp,,  Syat.,  p,  B59.  Qein.,  Verat.,p,  17,  PI. 
XXIV,  /.  8-lS.  Schp.,  Paleoni,  Veget,,  I,  p.  406,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,, 
IVs  P'  470. 

tSphenopteris  flextAoaa,  Outb,,  Abdr.,  p.  SS,  PI.  IV,  f,  S, 

S,  alata,  ibid.,  p.  S4,  PI,  V,f,  16, 17. 

S,  membranacea,  ibid.,  p.  SB,,  PI,  XI,  f,  2, 

Frond  bipinnate ;  rachis  flexuous,  subgeniculate^  con- 
cave on  the  upper  surface^  carinate  on  the  loxoer^  alate  ; 
pinncB  in  right  angle  from  the  bents  of  the  rachis  ;  pin- 
nules oblique^  pinnately  or  palmately  deeply  lobed^  wedge 
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form^  deeply  snbdivided  in  two  or  three  linear -lanceolate 
laeini(By  blunt  at  the  apex^  oblique  or  diverging. 

This  species,  rare  in  tlie  American  coal  measures,  could 
be  compared  to  the  former  in  representing  it  with  all  its 
divisions  narrow,  linear,  cut  to  the  base  of  the  pinnules. 
The  basilar  pinnules,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  are 
generally  palmately  lobed  from  near  the  base,  the  lobes 
about  half  as  long,  are  more  or  less  deeply  cut  into  linear 
lacinisB,  simple  or  deeply  bifid,  either  slightly  enlarged  in 
the  middle,  or  linear-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  or  acumi- 
nate. The  veins,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  group,  fol- 
low the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnules  with  simple  branches 
ascending  to  the  apex  of  the  lacinise.  As  indicated  by  the 
synonmy  of  this  species,  it  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  the  length  and  shape  of  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
pinnules. 

Habitat — Merely  found,  until  now,  in  the  subconglom- 
erate  coal  measures,  opposite  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn'a.  I 
have  seen  also  good  specimens  from  the  subconglomerate 
coal  of  Tennessee,  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Jas.  M.  Saflford. 

Sphenopteris  (IIymex.)  Hildreti,  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  of  Bsnn^aj  1868,  p.  86S,  PI,  IX,  f,  5,  5a,    • 

Leaf  polypinnate  ;  ra^his  narrow  ;  pinnce  more  or  less 
oblique^  pinnaiely  divided;  pinnules  oblique^  decurrinq 
to  the  winged  rachis^  aoate  in  outline^  p innately  lobed; 
lobes  cut  to  the  base  or  to  the  middle  in  two  to  five  linear 
acute  lacinice;  primary  nerves  divided  according  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  lobes^  each  entered  by  simple  branches. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  former,  from  which  it  differs 
by  the  rachis  narrower,  not  geniculate,  the  pinnules  all  pin- 
nately  lobed,  none  palmately;  the  lacinise  shorter,  more 
distinctly  lanceolate-acute. 

Habitat— Coal  shale  of  the  Kenawha,  Salines,  Kentucky. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  flexicaulis,  Lesqx, 

HymenophyllUei  fiexxcaulxs,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ark's,  II,  p.  S09,  Pf . 
It  /.  1%  ia.    Sehp,f  liileont,  Veget,,  /,  p,  409. 

Frond  p innately  dissected  or  repeatedly  subdichoto- 
Tnous;  primary  racfiis  and  all  its  divisions  fleamous^ 
loinged  ;  ultimate  pinruB  divaricate^  geniculaie^  pinnately 
divided ;  pinnules  small^  onal-ohlong  in  outline^  confluent 
to  the  racJds  hy  the  decurring  base,  pahnately  lobed;  lobes 
short,  entire,  obtusely  pointed,  open  ;  primary  veins  pin- 
nately forking ;  ve inlets  simple, 

A  remarkable  species,  whose  characters  are  difficult  to 
fix,  on  account  of  the  multiple  divisions  of  the  pinnae  which, 
interlaced  together,  cover  the  specimen  with  branches, 
branchlets,  and  pinnules,  superposed  in  every  direction,  in 
a  confused  mass.  All  the  branches  diverge  in  an  acute 
angle,  as  if  dichotomous,  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  axis 
gradually  narrower  and  flexuous.  The  ultimate  pinnae, 
about  two  centimeters  long,  have  the  narrow  rachia  dis- 
tinctly and  regularly  geniculate  or  in  zigzag,  the  pin- 
nules fixed  to  the  bent  of  the  flexures,  very  small,  three  to 
four  millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  all,  even  the  terminal 
leaflets,  equal  and  equally  distant,  three  millimeters  apart, 
ovate  in  outline,  wedge  form  to  the  decurring  base,  pin- 
nately or  palmatelycut  in  five  linear  slightly  a<;ute  lobes 
joined  in  obtuse  sinusses,  disposed  about  like  the  fingers  of 
a  hand.  The  lateral  simple  veins  ascend  to  the  point  of  tlie 
lobes,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  group. 

Habitat — I  found  abundant  specimens  in  the  shale  of  the 
Males  coal,  on  the  middle  fork  of  White  river,  AVashington 
county,  Arkansas,  somewhat  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
Millstone  grit.     Xot  seen  elsewhere. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  tridactylites,  Brgt,,  PL  LY, 

Figs.  8,  8a,  9-9b, 

Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  veg,  /oss,,  p,  181,  PI,  L,  Getn,,  VersL,  p.  15,  PL  XXiri, 
/,  IS,  14,    8ehp,,  Paleoni,  Veget,,  I,  p.  396, 

S.  quadridactylttes,  Gutb,,  Abdr.,  p,  S6,  PI,  XI,  f,  5, 

HymenophylliiM  pmnaiifidus,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Hept,  of  III,,  TI,  p.  4S6,  PI. 
XXXIV,f.i,Sa. 

tVand  trip  innate  ;  primary  and  secondary  rachis  naked., 
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generally  puTictulate ;  pinn><B  open ;  primary  divisions 
lanceolate  ;  pinnules  equidistant^  gradually  shorter  toward 
the  apex^  sessile  and  mostly  perpendicular  to  the  rachis^ 
lanceolate  in  outline^  pinnately  lohed  ;  lodes  cuneiform^  the 
lower  trifid^  the  middle  ones  oblong^  hifid^  the  upper  sim- 
ple ;  lacincB  more  or  less  disjointed^  linear-obtuse  ;  veins 
once  or  twice  forking,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the 
lobes  ;  fructijicaiions  in  round  sori,  irregularly  grouped, 
generally  covering  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  lobes. 

The  fragments  figured  represent  the  characters  of  this 
species  as  they  are  more  generally  seen  npon  the  American 
specimens.  The  lobes  and  their  divisions  are  sometimes 
slightly  longer  or  cut  deeper  into  the  lamina,  as  in  the  form 
described  as  Hymenophyllites  pinnatijidus,  Lesqx.,  1.  c. 
which  has  also  the  upper  lobes  even  the  terminal  ones  bifid. 
From  the  European  form,  as  described  and  figured  by  au- 
thors, the  American  plant  differs  by  the  primary  and  second- 
ary rachis  generally  punctulate.  The  points  are  scattered, 
but  easily  seen  with  an  enlarging  glass,  as  well  upon  the  cor- 
tex of  the  rachis  as  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  it.  The 
tertiary  rachis  are  generally  without  a  border ;  in  the  upper 
part  only,  the  pinnules  are  somewhat  decurring  at  the  base 
and  the  rachis  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  membrane.  The 
son  are  quite  distinct ;  but  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
veins  is  not  ascertainable,  as  they  cover  generally  in  flakes 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets  whose  lamina  is  mostly  in- 
visible, as  seen  on  the  pinnule  f .  9a,  right  side.  When  part 
of  the  lamina  is  preserved  the  scattering  of  the  sori  is  local, 
either  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  of  the  lobes. 

The  only  affinity  I  can  find  between  this  species  and  living 
Perns,  in  considering  the  mode  of  fructification,  is  in  the 
Grammittaceee,  Oymnogrammxi  Calomelanos,  Kaulf.,  for 
example,  an  affinity  in  opposition  to  the  other  characters  of 
the  Perns  of  this  tribe.  Per  contra,  the  Cheilantha  and 
the  HymenophyUecB  to  which  this  plant  is  related  by  its 
nervation  and  the  mode  of  division  of  the  pinnee,  cannot  be 
compared  to  it  by  their  fructifications. 

ffabitat — ^Prom  the  subcarboniferous  measures,  to  the 
first  coal  above  the  Millstone-grit.     A  splendid  specimen 
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sent  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox  is  from  the  Whetstone  quarries  of 
Indiana,  horizon  of  the  Chester  limestone.  The  secondary- 
pinnae  are  twenty-four  centimeters  long,  the  pinnules  oblong- 
obtuse,  trilobate  on  each  side,  the  rachis  smooth,  thus  cor- 
responding to  Brongniart's  plant,  but  with  short  laciniie, 
and  the  tertiary  rachis  winged.  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen  has 
sent  specimens  from  the  coal  No.  1,  in  Mercer  county,  111. , 
subconglomerate.  The  specimen  figured  is  from  Clinton, 
communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  I  have  seen  some  frag- 
ments also  from  the  shale  of  Morris,  111. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  trichomanoides,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  veg./o89.,  p.  182,  PI.  XLVIII,/.  S.  Schp.,  Paleont,  VegeU^  Z,  p. 
404^  Ft.  XXXf/.S. 

Leaf  tripinnatifid ;  rachis  flexitous^  canaliculate  and 
alate;  pinncB  long,  distant,  Jleamous^  curved  down  or  pend- 
ing ;  pinnules  oblique,  p innately  lohed* ;  lobes  deeply  cvl^ 
bifid,  trifid  or  quadrifid;  lacinicB  diverging,  linear,  ob- 
tuse, each  entered  by  a  single  branch  of  the  veins. 

This  species  is  comparable  to  the  former,  differing  by 
the  lobes  more  divided,  the  lacinise  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  diverging.  It  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  yellowish 
membranaceous  thin  substance,  often  destroyed  by  macer- 
ation, so  that  in  some  specimens  the  black  veins  and  their 
branches  onlv  are  discernible.  The  American  form  has  the 
laciniae  generally  shorter'  than  figured  by  Brongniart,  more 
resembling  the  following. 

Habitai — Morris,  111.     Helena  vein,  Ala. — rare. 

Spiienopteris  (Hymen.)  quercifolia,  Ooepp. 

Sysi.fp.  tsg,  PI.  XIV,  f.  2,  2.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  TIT,  p.  40S. 
Oligoearpia  quercifolia,  Slur.  Culm.fl.,p.  t06,  PI.  XV,  f.  7-12. 

Frond  large,  tripinnoie  ;  priiaary  pinncB  lanceolate,  the 
upper  ones  short,  oblique,  oblong-lanceolate;  the  lower 
muchlonger,  curved  down,  linear  ;  secoTidary  pi  nnce  shorty 
lanceolate,  rigid ;  pinnules  in  right  angle,  joined  at  the 
base  by  the  narrow  wing  of  the  rachis,  ovate,  obtuse,  pin- 
nately  more  or  less  deeply  lobed;  lobed  crenate  or  laciniate  ; 
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lateral  vein  in  ecLcli  lobe  dichoiomous,  branches  simple^ 
passing  up  to  the  divisions  hf  the  border. 

This  Pern  is  like  the  former  of  a  yellowish  membranaceous 
texture,  on  which  the  veins  appear  distinctly  in  black  when 
the  surface  is  hjjmected.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  divisions  of  its  pinnules.  The  lobes 
are  ovate,  either  nearly  entire  or  crenulate,  sometimes  more 
deeply  cut,  either  into  short  obtuse,  or  in  long  wedge- 
form  sparingly  dentate  lacinise,  like  the  fragments  repre- 
sented f.  7  and  8  of  Stur.  1.  c.  Our  specimens  do  not  rep- 
resent any  like  this ;  I  have  also  not  seen  any  with  the 
pinnules  as  large  as  figured  by  Goeppert,  1.  c,  which  aver- 
age four  millimeters  long  and  two  and  a  half  millimeters 
broad,  while  the  largest  seen  upon  American  specimens  are 
nearly  entire,  two  and  a  half  millimeters  long  and  scarcely 
two  millimeters  broad.  The  primary  and  secondary  rachis 
half  round  or  keeled,  have  a  thick  polished  epidermis. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  I  have  not  seen  any  speci- 
mens from  oth^r  localities.  There  they  are  not  rare  and 
mixed  with  those  of  the  following  species. 


Sphenoptebis  (Hymbn.)  elegans,  Brgt^  PI,  LV^  Pigs. 

6,  6a, 

Brffi,,  Hist,  d,  veg,  foss,,  p.  27£t  Pf-  LIIl^  /.  i,  t.  Schp.,  Paleont,  vegeL, 
TfP,SS9, 

Acrostichum  Silesiaeum,  8i,fl,  d,  Vorw,,  I^p.  t9,  PI,  XXIII,  f,  f. 

CheUantitea  elegans,  Ooepp,,  Syat,,p.  tSS,  PI,  X,f,  1 ;  XL,f,  1,  t. 

Deplothmema  elegana.  Slur,,  Culm  fl,,  p,  ISO,  *Pl.  XIII,  /,  6 ;  PI,  XIV, 
/.  l-e. 

Frond  polypinnaie^  secondary  and  tertiary  rachis  alaie, 
Jlexiioibs  ;  pinncB  in  right  angle^  narrowly  lanceolate  ;  pin- 
nvles  round-ovate  in  outline^  the  lower  pinnately  lobed^  the 
upper  merely  bi^  trifid  or  simple^  oblong^  cuneate  to  the 
base,  obtuse,  mostly  entire  at  the  apex ;  veins  buried  into 
the  epidermis,  obsolete. 

The  8i)ecie8  varies  in  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  sometimes 
with  a  longer  pedicel  than  in  our  figure  ;  but  the  difference 
is  not  very  marked.    According  to  Goeppert,   Schimper 
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and  star,  the  primary  rachis  is. wrinkled  across  as  in  many 
subcarboniferous  species. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines.  The  specimens  all  frag- 
mentary are  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Alabama. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  Larischii,  8tv^,  PI.  LV,  Figs. 

7,  7a, 

Calymmotheea  Lariaehii,  StuVf  Culm,  FL^p,  16S,  Ft.  X;  XI,  f,  I. 

Tertiary  pinnce  lanceolate^  in  right  angle  to  the  narrow 
fiexuovjs  ^margined  rachis  ;  pinnules  slightly  oblique^  ped- 
{celled^  p  innately  lobed;  lobes  shorty  linear^  truncal  or 
bifid  ;  veins  branching  according  to  the  divisions. 

I  have  seen  only  the  fragment  figured,  too  small  for  sat^ 
isfactory  determination.  By  the  short  mostly  simple,  rarely 
trifid  divisions  of  the  lobes,  its  relation  is  more  distinctly 
marked  with  Diplothmema  Mldd^ki^  of  the  same  author, 
1.  c,  p.  145,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  1,  which  has  however  shorter, 
closer  pinnules,  more  generally  trifid  than  pinnate,  and  the 
rachis  more  rigid  and  not  winged.  * 

Habitat — Woodsworth  seam  of  Helena,  Ala.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  Hoeningiiausii,  Brgt.^  PI.  LV, 

Figs.  5,  5a. 

BrgU,  HUt.  d.  Veg.  foM  .  p.  199,  PI.  LIT.  Gein.,  Verst.,  p.  14,  PI.  XXITT, 
/.  6-6.  Andr(E,  Vorw.  Pfianz.,  p.  IS,  PI.  IV,  V.  Sehp.,  Pialeont.  Veget.,  I,  p. 
SS5,  PL  XXIX. 

Frond  large  tri,  quadripinnate  ;  primary  raxihis  or  stipe 
very  thicks  covered  with  scales  or  with  tvbercles^  scars  of 
their  base ;  primary  pinnce  lanceolate;  secondary  divis- 
ions in  right  angle^  close,  opposite  or  alternate^  linear- 
lanceolate,  gradually  aeitminate ;  tertiary  pinna  also  in, 
right  angle,  linear,  obtuse,  the  basilar  ones  a  little  longer^ 
pinnatdy,  regularly  divided;  pinnules  half  rounds  con- 
tracted at  the  base,  connate  by  the  margin  of  the  rachis, 
trilobate ;  lobes  broadly  cuneiform^  obtuse,  entire ;  tateral 
veins  entering  the  lobes,  simple  or  forking. 

The  stipe  or  basilar  rachis  of  this  species  is  very  thick, 
three  centimeters  or  more,  covered  with  scales  or  with  rhom- 
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boidal  oblong  tubercles,  scars  of  their  points  of  attachment, 
similar  to  small  narrow  scars  of  Lepidodendron.  The  pin- 
nae are  very  large.  Though  I  had  for  examination  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  specimens,  I  have  not  seen  any  in  its 
whole,  only  fragments  measuring  sometimes  twenty  centi- 
meters across.  The  figured  specimen  is  part  of  a  second- 
ary pinna,  with  long  tertiary  branches  and  pinnules  more  ^ 
distant  than  they  are  generally ;  for  in  most  of,  the  speci- 
mens the  secondary  pinnae  are  shorter,  the  close  tertiary 
divisions  averaging  one  centimeter  long  with  eight  pairs 
of  close  contiguous  pinnules.  It  is  difficult  to  exactly  see 
the  details  of  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules  and  their 
venation,  on  account  of  the  coriaceous  substance  of  the 
leaflets,  wherein  the  veins  are  buried  and  whose  borders 
are  always  more  or  less  curved  under  the  convex  surface. 
Prof.  Stur,  in  his  Culm  flora,  has  described  as  Calymmofheca 
Slrangeri^  p.  151,  and  splendidly  illustrated,  PI.  VIII  and 
IX,  large  fragments  of  a  Pern  which,  considering  its  char- 
acters without  taking  into  account  the  fructifications,  seem 
to  represent  this  species.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  differ- 
ence either  between  the  American  subcarboniferous  form 
which  I  refer  to  8.  Hoeninghausi^  Brgt.,  or  that  represented 
by  the  French  author,  and  C.  Stranger i. 

Among  the  large  number  of  specimens  all  from  the  same 
locality  sent  for  examination,  I  did  not  find  any  trace  of 
the  fructifications  referred  to  this  last  species  and  figured 
in  the  Culm  flora.  They  are  sporanges  with  a  long  pedi- 
celled  indusium  composed  of  six  linear  lanceolate  valves, 
six  to  seven  millimeters  long,  related  by  their  shape  and 
disposition  in  simple  racemes  to  the  fructifications  of 
ArchcBopteris.  In  these  specimens  also,  all  the  fragments 
are  pinnately  divided,  none  of  them  forking  even  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pinnae.  In  his  comparison  with  8. 
HoeningTw/itsii^  Prof.  Stur  enumerates  differences  which 
may  be  very  clear  from  his  specimens,  but  which  I  am  un- 
able to  discern  from  my  own.  He  considers  8.  Hoeaing- 
Itausii  as  a  more  recent  form  derived  from  C.  Stranger L 
Perhaps  I  do  not  know  the  true  8.  Iloeninghausiiy  for  all  the 
specimens  from  which  the  species  is  described  here  are  from 
19  P. 
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the  subcarboniferous  or  subconglomerate  measures.  I  have 
not  seen  any  from  the  true  coal  measures  of  this  continent. 
Ilahitai — Helena  Coal  mines,  Ala.,  there  extremely  abund- 
ant. Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Wetstone  beds,  Ind.,  Prof.  E. 
T.  Cox. 

Species  of  uncertain  relation. 
Sphenopteris  Ballantini,  AndreiDS. 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  ^AP-  4^^f  ^'  XLIX^f.  1, 

Frond  pinnalely  dichotoTrwus ;  pinncB  distant^  alter- 
nate^ oblique^  with  a  thick  rachis ;  pinnules  nuTnerouSj 
small^  simple^  linear-obtuse  or  bij  trifid^  with  lobes  diverg- 
ing linear-lanceolate  acuminate ;  neins  tJtin^  dichoto7ru>us^ 
each  division  ascending  to  the  apex  of  the  lobes. 

The  species  has  no  relation  to  any  other  of  this  group. 
The  main  rachis,  three  millimeters  broad  at  the  base  of  the 
fragment,  is  not  much  stronger  than  the  branches,  and  is 
covered  with  leaves,  also,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  The 
pinnae,  opposite  or  alternate,  are  in  acute  angle,  like  dicho- 
tomous  divisions,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  middle  ;  the  pin- 
nules two  to  five  millimeters  long,  are  open,  some  of  them 
simple,  linear,  obtuse;  others  divided  into  two  or  three  lobes 
or  laciniae  to  half  the  length  of  the  lamina,  are  slightly  en- 
larged and  decurring  at  base,  and  only  one  to  two  millime- 
ters broad. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  measures,  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Sphenopteris  linearis,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  Veg./08S.,p.  175,  PL  Lrr,/.  la  and  6. 

Frond  p innately  dichotomons  ;  prirruiry  rachis  thick; 
divisions  decurrent^  half  round  or  convex^  flexuous^  longi- 
tudinxilly  striate;  primary  pinncE  oblique^  linea^r-lance- 
late;  secondary  divisions  sessile^  the  lower  open,  the  upper 
erect,  linear-obtuse  in  online;  pinnules  four  to  six  pairs^ 
alternate,  cuneiform  to  the  decurring  base,  curved  back^ 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  three  to  jive  lobed;  lobes  wedge 
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form^  truncate  or  obtuse;  veins  simple  in  entering  the  lobeSy 
dicJiotomous^  fmking  near  the  apex. 

This  plant  as  described  above  from  a  large  finely  preserved 
specimen  appears  to  be  referable  to  Brongniart's  species 
whose  diagnosis  is  made  from  a  mere  fragment,  the  upper 
part  of  a  primary  pinna.  Our  specimen  represents  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  first,  with  primary  pinnae  fourteen  centi- 
meters long,  has  its  secondary  divisions  three  centimeters 
long,  the  lower  ones  a  little  shorter,  open,  the  upper  grad- 
ually more  oblique,  with  the  pinnules  broadly  cuneiform,  ob- 
tuse, seven  to  eight  millimeters  long,  three  to  four  millime- 
tres brpad  in  the  middle,  the  lobes  wedge-form  and  more  di- 
verging than  in  the  figure  of  the  French  author.  In  this, 
the  primary  veins  only  are  discernible.  The  reverse  of  the 
specimen  represent  the  species  with  the  same  general  char- 
acters, but  with  pinnules  narrower,  lobes  deeply  cut,  much 
narrower  and  the  veins  quite  distinct.  The  pinnules  with 
their  nervation  resemble  those  of  the  fragment  Atl.,  PI. 
LIII,  f .  4 ;  even  the  lobes  appearing  sometimes  denticulate 
at  the  apex ;  but  the  plant  is  only  half  as  large  in  all  its 
parts. 

Habitat — ^^tna  mines,  Tennessee,  subcarboniferous  meas- 
ures ;  Collection  of  Prof.  Jas.  M.  Safford. 

Spiienopteris  flaccida,  Crepin, 

BtUL  Aead,  Boy.  of  Belgium,  August,  1874,  P'  7,  PI.  Il^f*  1-5. 

Rachis  thick^  fiexiwus^  with  decurring  branches ;  uUU 
mate  pinnce  ovaie-lanceolate  in  outline^  pedicellate^  pin- 
naiely  divided;  pinnules  cuneiform^  lobes  shorty  obtuse^ 
truTwaie  or  bifid;  veins  dichotomous. 

Allied  to  the  former  species,  this  one  differs  by  the  nar- 
rower shorter  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  less  enlarged  towards 
the  apex,  simple  or  bifid.  The  ramification  is  of  the  same 
type ;  the  rachis  is  half  round,  striate,  like  twisted  or  passed 
through  a  draw- plate,  flexuous  and  often  wrinkl^  cross- 
wise, forking,  with  branches  decurring  to  the  main  rachis. 
In  our  specimen,  the  veins  are  distinctly  marked,  the  vein- 
Itfts  close  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  figure  of  the  Bel- 
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gian  author.  Both  this  and  the  former  species  are  inter- 
mediate  between  Sphejwpteris  and  Eremapteris  or  the  Hy- 
TnenophyUites  and  the  Adiantites. 

Habitat— In  the  Vespertine  (No.  10  of  the  Penn'a  Re- 
ports), Sideling  tunnel,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ashbumer.  A  number  of  specimens  especially  stems  with 
branches  and  pinnules  are  identifiable  with  Prof.  Crepin's 
plant.  This  one  was  found  in  the  Psammites  of  Condroz, 
together  with  ArchcRopteris  hibernica  and  other  subcar- 
boniferous  species. 

Sphenopteris  plicata,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Penri'a^  p.  S6i,  PI.  IX,  /.  S. 

Pinnce  linear ^  pinnaiely  divided;  pinnules  connate  in 
obtuse  sinuss'es  near  the  ra/ihis^  inclined  upwards^  oblong^ 
obtuse^  with  borders  undulate  crenaie;  veins  obsolete. 

This  species  without  relation  to  any  other  known  to  me, 
is  made  from  two  fragmentary  specimens.  As  the  venation 
is  unknown,  it  cannot  be  more  specially  considered  until 
better  materials  are  procured. 

Habitat — Old  shaft  behind  New  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eremopteris,  Schp. 

Upper  part  of  the  fronds  dichotomous  ;  pinnce  open  or 
oblique^  irregularly  pinnatifid ;  lacinice  long^  obovate  or 
wedgeforTn^  the  lower  ones  deeply  cut. 

Prof.  Schimper  who  has  separated  this  genus  from  Sphe- 
nopteris  says  that  the  plants  which  compose  it  have  no 
analogy  with  any  Perns  living  now  hence  its  name  e^fM^  iso- 
lated, without  relation  to  others,  and  /7t£^«c  a  Pern. 

Eremopteris  crenulata,  Lesqx.  ^  PI.  LIII^  Figs.  7,  2. 

.   OeoU  JUpt.  of  Ala.f  1876,  p.  76. 

Pinnce  open,  the  lower  in^  rigJtt  angle,  oblong -lanceolate 
in  outline,  decurring  to  the  winged,  rachis,  pinnately  lacin- 
iate ;  lower  segments  bi  or  trifid,  the  upper  bifid,  the  ter- 
minal simple;  lacinice  cuneiform,  curving  ba^k,  and 
crenulaie  at  the  apex. 
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The  lacinisB  seen  with  the  glass  appear  distinctly  crenu- 
late  or  dentate,  at  the  apex,  as  seen  f.  2 ;  without  enlarging 
power,  they  appear  merely  crenulate.  This  and  the  broader 
more  diverging  basilar  lacinise  separate  this  species  from  E. 
artemi^iiBfoUa. 

Habitat — ^Helena  mines,  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  Prof.  Eug. 
A.  Smith. 

Eremopteeis  flexuosa  Lesqx.^  PI,  LIII^  Fig,  3. 

Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ala,^  p,  75, 

Haehis  JleamouSy  geniculate^  narrowly  winged;  pinruB 
ia  right  angle^  oblong^  truncate  at  the  apex^  deeply  pin- 
nately  lobed;  lobes  broadly  wedge-form^  entire  or  merely 
undulate^  tlie  terminal  truncate. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  lobes  less  or  scarcely  laci- 
niate,  not  dentate,  nor  crenulate. 
Habitat — Same  as  the  former  species. 

Eremopteris  dissecta,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LIII^  Fig,  i, 

OeoL  B^t.  of  Ala, J  I.  c,  p,  75, 

Pinnce  oblique^  the  upper  ones  erect^  the  lower  long^  pin- 
nately  lobed;  lobes  la^nniate^  segments  narrow,  sharply  bi, 
triderUaie. 

Closely  related  to  the  former.  Its  rachis  is  also  narrowly 
winged,  somewhat  flexuous,  the  segments  much  narrower, 
not  curved  backwards,  the  veinlets  pointing  out  into  the 
teeth  at  the  truncate  apex. 

Though  in  comparing  the  specimens,  all  fragmentary,  as 
figured,  the  difference  in  the  characters  seem  very  marked, 
these  three  species  may  perhaps  represent  only  biunches 
of  a  same  Fern. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 

Eremopteris  ARTEMisiiEFOLiA,  Brgt.,  PI,  LIII,  Figs.  5, 

6a,  6, 

Sekp,,  Paleont.  Veget.,  T,  p.  426,  PI,  XXX,  /.  5,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  Repi,  of 
Ala^f  I.  c,  p.  75. 

J^henopteris  artemisice/olia,  Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  veg,  foas,,  p,  276,  PI,  XLVI 
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and  JCLVII.    St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p.  U*  P^'  J^^V,  /.  i.    Lesqx.,   GeoL  of 
J*enn*at  1858,  p.  86S;  Oeol,  RepU  of  Ky.,  IV,  p.  4^4, 

S.  criihmifolia,  LL  and  Hutt,  Fo88.fi,,  I,  PL  XLVI, 

B.  strtcta,  St.;  I.  c,  p.  45,  PL  LVI,/.  3. 

Frond  large^  dichotomous ;  pinnce  oblique^  pinnately 
laciniate;  lower  segmerUs  large^  deeply  divided^  lobes 
somewhat  diverging^  long^  obtuse^  narroiDed  downward  or 
subcuneate^  the  upper  ones  oblanceolaie^  mostly  simple. 

As  seen  from  the  figures  of  Brongniart,  1.  c,  the  species 
varies  considerably  in  the  size  of  the  lobes,  sometimes  nar- 
row, as  in  our  specimens,  sometimes  twice  as  broad,  scarcel j^ 
divided.  S.  critJtmifoUa^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  has  the  lobes  still 
much  narrower,  nearly  linear,  club  shaped,  very  entire.* 
It  seems  to  be  a  different  species.  The  American  form  is 
always,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  represented  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Atlas,  from  the  best  specimens  seen  as  yet,  though  we  have 
many  fragments  of  mere  simple  pinnae,  from  different  local- 
ities. On  the  upper  surface  the  veins  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  are  rather  obscurely  defined. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  Hazlegreen  coal,  Morgan 
Co.,  Kentucky.  Shale  of  Morris  Coal,  111.,  of  Cannelton, 
and  of  the  Hollenback  mines  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  Al- 
ways rare. 

Eremopteris  elegans,  Ett.^  PI.  LIII^  Figs.  7,  7a. 

A8plenite8  elegan8,  Ett.,  Fl.  v,  Sirad.,  p.  15,  PL  III,  /.  IS ;  IV,  /.  i-j. 
Sphenopteris  a8plenite8,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  17,  PL.  XXIV,  f.  6. 
Bhacopteris  elegans,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  482. 

Rachis  strong^  canaliculate;  pinnce  linear ;  pinnules 
oblique^  oblong  or  rhomboidM^  narrowed  to  the  rachis  and 
aitached  to  its  flattened  border^  deeply  pinnately  lobed; 
lobes  curved  outside^  separated  to  below  the  middle^  cuneate 
to  the  base^  truncaie  or  suhcrenate  at  the  top ;  veins  dicJt- 
otom,ous^  diverging  fan-like  from  the  base. 

If  this  species,  as  Schimper  remarks  it,  has  an  aflSnity 
with  the  group  Asplenites  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
Archeeopteris^  it  is  also  intimately  allied  to  E.  Artemisiat- 
folia.  My  specimens  are  as  good  as  any  of  those  described 
and  figured  by  European  authors,  and  distinctly  shows  the 
top  of  the  laciniae  obtusely  crenulate,  notched  or  si^lit,  and 
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the  veins  as  distant  and  as  much  curved  as  in  the  former 
species.  They  are  not  as  rigid  nor  as  straight  and  distinct 
as  in  the  Aspleniies.  The  difference  from  the  former  species 
is  marked  in  the  rachis,  not  winged  in  oar  specimens,  flat 
and  merely  narrowly  channeled  ;  in  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  pinnules  by  a  narrow  base  slightly  decurring  to  the 
borders  of  the  rachis,  and  in  the  nearly  equal  lobes  of  the 
pinnules ;  but  taken  altogether  the  species  has  with  Bfe- 
mopteris  points  of  relation  distinct  enough  to  be  allowed  a 
place  in  this  genus. 

Habitat — One  of  the  specimens  of  this  fine  species  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Southwell  in  the  lowest  coal  strata 
of  111.,  near  Port  Byron,  Subcarboniferous  ;  the  other  in 
the  bituminous  shale  of  Cannelton,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mans- 
field. 

Eremopteris  Missouriensis,  Sp.  nov.,  PL  LIU,  Figs. 

5,  8a. 

Frond  bipinnaie;  pinnce  linear  or  oblong,  vAirrowed  at 
base;  pinnuves  oblique,  decurring  to  the  alate  rachis, 
lanceolate^  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  pinnae,  very  small 
Umards  the  base,  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  ciU  to  the  middle, 
the  lower  bi,  trifid,  the  xipper  ones  entire  ;  divisions  broadly 
linear  or  oblanceolate,  notched  at  the  apex;  veins  thin, 
sharply  marked,  dichotomous  from  the  base,  straight  or 
slighUy  curving  in  the  diverging  lobes, 

A  peculiar  species  of  which  I  have  seen  only  the  frag- 
ment figured.  The  general  characters  are  those  of  this 
genus,  the  veins  only  being  more  rigid,  more  sharply  de- 
fined, close  and  slender.  At  the  top  of  the  lacinise,  as  many 
as  ten  to  twelve  veinlets  can  be  counted  with  the  glass.  The 
middle  pinnules  are  about  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
while  those  of  the  two  basilar  pairs  are  scarcely  three  mil- 
limeters long  and  as  large,  trilobate,  thus  representing  on 
the  same  pinnse  Mremopteris  and  Triphyllopteris. 

Habitat — ^The  remarkable  specimen  comes  from  the  coal 
of  Clinton,  Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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Eremopteris  (Triphyllopteris)  microphylla,  Sp.  nov.y 

PL  LI  I,  Figs.  6,  7,  7a. 

Leaf  tripinnate;  priinary  rachis  thicJc^^wrivJcled  across^ 
flat;  pinncB  nearly  in  right  angle;  secondary  racTvis  "nar- 
raioly  winged;  pinnules  five  to  six  pairs^  svhopposUe  or 
alternate^  joined  to  the  rojchis  by  a  broad  base^  distant^ 
trilobate;  lobes  nearly  equals  enlarged  upwards^  entire^  tJie 
upper  ones  truncate  or  irregularly  notched;  medial  neins 
distinct  at  base,  dichotomous  and  flabellate;  branches 
curved  to  the  borders,  forking  as  in  Neuropteris. 

This  species  like  the  former  seems  rather  referable  to  the 
genus  Triphyllopteris  of  Schimper  though  it  has  the  lobes, 
more  distinct.  The  rachis  is  transversely  rugose  as  in  some 
species  of  this  Genus  and  of  Archcepteris  ;  the  veins,  of  the 
same  character,  divided  from  the  base,  are  very  close,  twice 
in  number  to  what  is  marked  f .  la. 

A  small  specimen  from  Kentucky  has  the  pinnae  decur- 
ring  to  the  rachis,  which  is  a  little  flexuous,  but  wrinkled 
across  like  that  of  the  figure.  These  pinnae  are  somewhat 
longer,  the  two  lower  pairs  of  pinnules  trilobate,  the  upper 
ones  entire,  broadly  ovate,  abruptly  contracted  to  a  broad 
decurring  pedicel,  the  veins  dichotomous.  The  medial  vein 
is  marked  upon  the  trilobate  pinnules,  but  in  those  which 
more  entire  have  no  lobes,  all  the  veins  are  dichotomous 
and  diverging  from  the  base.  The  veins  are  very  close  but 
sharply  cut  and  quite  distinct  under  a  magnifier. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala. ,  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Had- 
dock cannel  coal  vein,  Osley  Co.,  Ky.     (Subconglomerate. ) 

Sphenopteris  (Eremopteris  ?)  marginata,  Andrews. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Oh%o,  Paleont.,  11,  p.  4£f,  PI.  LII,  f.  i,  2. 

Leaf  pinnoiely  divided,  dichotomous ;  primary  raxihis 
thick,  flexuous,  bordered  in  its  lower  part  by  a  crenulate 
margin;  divisions  alternate,  decurring,  simple,  with  a 
strong  medial  nerve  or  narrow  rachis,  linear -lanceolate, 
pinnately  cut  to  the  middle  of  the  lamina  in  alternate 
lanceolate  obtuse  or  axiuminate  distant  lobes  turned  up- 
wards ;  veins  all  from  the  medial  nerve  or  partial  rachis^ 
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equals  thin^  parallel^  dichotomims  and  straight^  or  more  or 
less  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

F.  1  of  the  plate,  1.  c,  represents  the  species  as  described. 
P.  2  is  a  pinna  with  the  lateral  divisions  impaired  or  cor- 
roded by  maceration  in  such  a  way  that  the  lamina  cut  into 
flexuous  linear  acute  lacinise,  is  thus  irregularly  fringed. 
The  base  of  the  specimen,  1 1,  already  present  traces  of  the 
same  kind  of  laceration.  It  may  be  a  normal  subdivision 
of  the  plant  in  its  upper  pinnae,  as  f.  1  seems  to  represent 
a  basilar  branch  or  a  subdivision  of  the  short  main  rachis, 
which  flat  and  grooved  in  the  middle,  is  bordered  by  a  pe- 
culiar crenate  membrane,  apparently  inflated  at  the  borders. 

The  relation  of  this  species  to  Eremopteris  is  doubtful. 
The  nervation  is  neuropterid,  of  the  same  type  as  in  Megal- 
opteris^  as  are  also  the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnae  in  decurring 
lateral  lobes.  It  could  be  described  as  a  new  genus  follow- 
ing Megalopteris^  from  which  it  differs  essentially  by  the 
lobate  borders  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  measures,  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Abiantites,  BrgL 

Fronds  large^  hipirbnate;  pinnvles  oblique,  simple  or 
6/,  trilobed^  gradually  narrowed  to  the  point  of  aitach- 
ment;  veins  dichotomous  from  the  base,  dividing  fan-like, 
straight,  thin,  distinctly  marked. 

To  this  group  I  refer  Triphyllopteris,  Schp. ,  and  Archceop- 
teris.  Daws. 

Triphyllopteris,  ScJip. 

Lower  pinnules  subopposite,  tripartite  or  trifoliate,  the 
upper  ones  gradually  simple,  all  narrowed  or  contracted 
to  a  flat  slightly  decurring  pedicel;  veins  all  equal,  sim- 
ple or  dichotoTnous,  diverging  fan-like. 

TRtPHYLLOPTERis  lyESCURiANA,  Meek,  PI.  L,  Figs.  6-6c. 

OyelopterU  LeacuTriana^  Meek,  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.,  Wash.,  1S76,  Appendix, 
p.  16,  PL  II,  f.  la,  b,  c. 

Frond  bipinnaie,  rachis  of  medium,  size  arid  flexuous. 
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rugose  crosswise;  pinncB  alternate^  narrowly  lanceolate^ 
open^  with  a  narrow  slightly  Jlexiums  rachis  ;  lower  pin- 
nules  alternate^  the  inferior  ones  only  svi)oppos  ite^  hroa^ 
ly  wedge-form^  narrowed  to  a  shorty  ohliquey  fiat^  pedicel^ 
slightly  decurring  to  the  r  acids,,  deeply  three^  rarely  four 
lobate;  lobes  cut  to  the  middle  or  lower ^  narrowly  cunei- 
form^ the  middle  one  distinctly  longer ^  all  lanceolate-acute^ 
entire  or  rarely  obscurely  dentate  ;  nervation  of  the  genus. 

The  beautiful  representation  of  this  fine  species  is  re- 
produced from  Prof.  Meek's  plate.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  nervation  is  rather  obscure,  the  nerves  not  very- 
numerous,  moderately  diverging  and  apparently  bifurcat- 
ing. He  says  also  in  a  foot  note,  that  the  upper  side  of  the 
pinnules  can  be  seen  under  a  strong  magnifier  to  be  covered 
with  numerous  extremely  minute  crowded  longitudinal 
strise,  apparently  independent  of  the  nervation,  and  which 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  narrowed  base.  This  appearance 
is  the  same  in  some  of  the  Ferns,  which  I  have  described 
as  Eremopteris  and  also,  though  less  distinctly  seen,  upon 
the  leaves  of  species  of  Arch(Bopteris  when  the  epidermis  is 
preserved.  I  have  remarked  it  also  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaflets  of  many  Ferns  of  the  coal.  It  seems  caused  by 
extremely  thin  wrinkles  or  folding  of  the  tissue  which  do 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  venation.  The  rugosity  is  some- 
times crosswise,  like  that  observed  upon  the  epidermis  of 
species  of  Cordaites. 

This  Fern  is  still  more  intimately  related  to  Archceopteris 
than  the  species  described  as  Eremopteris^  which  all  by  the 
characters  of  the  ramification,  the  veins,  the  narrowed  base, 
etc.,  might  be  very  reasonably  included,  as  they  have  been 
by  Brongniart,  into  a  same  generic  division  that  of  Adian- 
titeSs  which  would  comprise,  with  few  exceptions,  subcar- 
boniferous  Ferns. 

Habitat — Lewis  tunnel,  Allegheny  Co.,  Virginia,  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  subcarboniferous  series.  Prof.  B^  F. 
Meek. 
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ArchjEOPteris,  Daws. 

CyelopteriB,  Ooepp, :  Adiantites,  BrgL  : 
Nosggeralhia,  Lesqx. :  Paleopterxs,  Sckp. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  been  ihdiflPerently  and 
more  generally  described  as  Cyclopteris  and  Adiantites. 
In  (xeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  I  considered  these  plants  as  iden- 
tical to  NcBggeraihia^  St.,  from  the  great  likeness  of  the 
divisions  of  the  pinnae,  and  from  the  similarity  of  venation. 
Schimper  considering  the  insufficiency  of  denomination 
under  which  species  of  far  different  characters  had  been  de- 
scribed and  also  the  error  of  references  of  -these  plants,  true 
Perns,  to  an  European  species  wliich  though  little  known 
was  supposed  to  be  referable  to  Palms  or  Cicadce^  proposed 
for  them  the  name  Palceopteris  in  his  Paleontologie  vegetale. 
This  name  however  being  preoccupied  by  Geinitz,  Dawson 
re-placed  it  by  a  synonym,  Archosopteris^  which  is  likely  to 
stand  now  if  new  discoveries  do  not  prove  that  Ncegger  atJda^ 
as  figured  and  described  by  Sternberg  and  after  him  by 
Goeppert,  is  a  Fern  according  to  the  opinion  of  this  last  an- 
thor  who  compared  it  to  Adianthitm  and  not  a  kind  of 
CycaSy  as  Brongniart  will  have  it.  My  own  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  of  no  account,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
European  specimen  of  Nceggerathia^  and  know  these  plants 
merely  by  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  authors. 
Judging  merely  from  these  figures,  the  leaves  of  ArchcBop- 
teris  have  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  same  characters  as  those 
indicated  for  the  genus  Nceggerathla^  viz :  leaves  pinnate ; 
pinnules  cuneiform  or  obovate,  sessile,  open  or  erect,  entire 
or  splitting  at  the  top ;  veins  straight  more  or  less  diverging 
simple  and  dichotomous.  This  is  the  description  of  Nceg- 
gerathia  by  Schimper,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  120.  Goep- 
pert in  Gatt.,  V,  VI,  p.  107,  adds  to  his  description  of 
the  genus,  which  coincidates  with  the  above,  this  remark : 
this  genus  has  been  until  now  of  doubtful  relation.  It  has 
t^n  generally  considered  as  referable  to  Palms  ;  close  ex- 
amination of  a  specimen  communicated  by  the  author 
(Sternberg),  leads  me  to  suppose  that  it  belongs  to  the  Ferns 
and  is  related  to  Cyclopteris.  The  disposition  of  the  veins 
is  however  sufficient  to  separate  the  genera.     In  Cyclop- 
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teris  the  veins,  diverging  from  their  point  of  origin  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaves,  multiply  by  divisions,  so  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  their  thickness  from  the  base  to 
the  borders,  while  in  Nceggerathia,  they  come  out  from 
the  base,  preserving  the  same  thickness,  being  at  first  par- 
allel but  gradually  diverging  on  account  of  the  widening 
of  the  lamina  and  dichotomously  divided  in  acute  angle. 
To  the  above  may  be  now  compared  the  description  of 
ArchcBopteris  as  given  by  Shimper,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1,  p. 
475. 

Frond  hipinnate ;  pinnules  ohovaie  or  ovate  oblong^  in- 
equilateral, gradually  narrowed  to  a  short  svbdecurrerU 
pedicel^  very  entire  or  more  or  less  split  on  the  borders  ; 
veins  coming  out  of  therachiSy  repetitO'dichotoraous,^  nearly 
straight ;  veirUets  numerous,  thin  ;  fertile  pinnules  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  pinnce,  much  divided,  bearing  numer- 
ousfascicles  of  club-shaped  capsules  or  spore  cases,  attacTied 
to  an  excurring  medial  nerve. 

The  species  of  this  genus  made  until  now  from  too  frag- 
mentary or  from  obscure  specimens  are  much  mixed  and 
uncertain.  They  may  be  separated  into  two  groups  from 
the  characters  of  the  rachis. 

§  1.  Rachis  striate  lengthwise. 

ARCHiEOPTERIS  OBLIQUA,  LcSqX. 
Naggerathia  obliqtia  iChspp*),  Lesqz.,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  18S8,p.  S54. 

Lecfbipinnate  /pinnce  oblique  ;  pinnules  comparatively 
long,  wedgeform,  or  gradually  narrowed  to  the  point  of 
attachment,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex;  veins  emerg- 
ing from  the  base,  dichotomous,  distinct. 

This  species  is  separated  from  all  the  others  by  its  long 
pinnules,  four  to  five  centimeters  long,  exactly  cuneiform, 
or  gradually  and  equally  enlarging  upwards  from  the  base 
to  the  truncate  apex  which  is  obscurely  crenulate.  This 
last  character  is  not  distinct.  The  base  of  the  pinnules  is 
somewhat  broad,  slightly  decurring. 

I  referred  incorrectly  this  species,  1.  c,  to  NceggeratJtia  ob- 
liquet,  Goep.,  Gatt.,  V,  VI,  PI.  XII,  f.  2,  on  account  of 
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the  obliquely  truncate  top  of  the  pinnules.  Goeppert's 
species  is  a  CordaUes^  and  has  no  relation  to  plants  of  this 
kind. 

Habitat — Red  shale  of  the  Vespertine  below  Pottsville, 
where  it  was  found  by  my  friend  E.  Desor,  in  1851.  I  have 
not  seen,  since  that  time,  any  other  specimen  of  that  char- 
acter, and  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reexamining  those 
from  which  the  species  was  described. 

ARcniEOPTERie  OBTUSA,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XLIX^  Figs,  6^  7. 

Naggeralkia  obtt^a,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  o/ jRmn'a,  ISSS^p,  864,  ^'  hf'  ^^* 

Primary  pinna  very  large  ;  divisions  alternate^  open  or 
curving  hack  from  the  narrow  naked  ra^his ;  pinnules 
large^  half  round  at  the  apex^  contracted  and  narrowed  to 
the  decurring  base  ;  nervation  of  the  genus. 

P.  6  is  copied  from  the  Greol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c.  and  from  it 
my  decription  was  made  at  that  time.  Later  I  received 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Riley  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  a  sketch  of  part 
of  a  pinna  of  a  very  large  size,  the  lateral  divisions  twenty 
centimeters  long^  open  and  curving  back,  with  pinnules,  the 
largest  (not  figured)  six  centimeters  broad  in  the  upper 
rounded  part,  with  borders  entire  undulate  or  even  lobed 
at  the  top,  as  seen  f .  6,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  decurring 
base.  The  average  width  of  the  pinnules  is  about  four 
centimeters.  Though  the  sx)ecimen  is  a  large  slab  thirty- 
three  centimeters  broad  and  as  long,  none  of  the  pinnse  is 
preserved  whole.  All  of  the  pinnules  have  exactly  the 
same  character  as  seen  upon  the  first  published  fragment, 
f.  6.  Part  of  the  plant  from  Montrose  is  reproduced  in 
Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  f.  557^1. 

Prof.  Dawson  has  figured  under  this  same  name  in  Geol. 
Surv.  of  Canada,  Foss.  PI.  of  the  Dev.  and  Silur.,  1871,  p. 
46,  PI.  XVI,  f.  188,  a  fragment  of  two  pinnse  with  the 
rachis  slightly  flexuous  and  pinnules  oval  long  pediceled, 
which  seems  referable  to  a  different  species.  The  figure 
represents  the  venation  with  a  basilar  medial  nerve  from 
which  the  veins  are  derived,  or  fiabellate  dichotomous  form 
a  central  point,  as  in  Cyclopteris^  contrary  to  the  character 
of  ArchcBopteris^  whose  veins  are  all  coming  out  from  the 
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base,  straight,  dichotomoiw  and  diverging  by  branches  in 
proportion  to  the  enlarging  of  the  lamina.  He  also  remarks, 
p.  8,  that  A,  obtusa  belongs  to  a  group  with  clustered  pin- 
nules, a  character  which  does  not  belong  to  the  plant,  no 
more  than  does  the  long  pedicel  of  the  leaflets  of  his  species. 
Habitat — Vespertine  red  shale,  below  Mauch  Chunk. 
Catskill  red  shale,  Montrose,  Pa.,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Riley. 

AncHiEOPTERis  MINOR,  Lssqx.^  PL  XIJX^  Fig.  5 ; 

PL  A  Figs,  1-i. 

Noeggerathia  minor^  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  JRenn'a,  1858^  p.  854^  PI.  lyf.  10. 

Pinnce  oblique,  rigid^  sublinear ;  pinnules  opposite  or 
aUernxJiie,  obovaie,  Tiarrowed  to  a  short  decurring  pedicel, 
very  va/riohle  in  size,  oblique  or  slightly  recurved  from 
the  ba^e  ;  fructificaiions  of  the  genus. 

All  the  specimens  represented  PL  L,  f.  1-4,  have  been 
found  in  the  same  bank  of  shale  with  a  number  of  others. 
The  pinnules  vary  from  three  to  twenty  five  millimeters  in 
length,  generally  narrow,  either  distant  as  in  f.  4,  or  close 
and  contiguous  as  in  f.  1.  They  are  generally  obtuse  and 
entire  at  the  top,  but  sometimes  undulate  even  undulately 
lobed,  as  in  f.  2  and  4.  Except  therefore  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  pinnules  positively  narrower,  especially  at  the 
top  which  is  not  broadly  round,  but  merely  obtuse,  even 
narrowed  from  the  middle  to  an  obtuse  apex  as  in  f.  4,  there 
is  not  a  very  marked  difference  between  this  and  the  former 
species.  The  undulations  of  the  pinnules,  PI.  XLIX,  f.  6, 
are  quite  as  distinctly  seenin  f.  4  of  PI.  L.  This  last  pinna 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  referable  to  another  species; 
but  comparing  it  to  f.  2,  the  pinnules  appear  exactly  of  the 
same  character,  and  between  this  to  f .  3,  on  one  side  and  to 
f .  1,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  series  of  intermediate  forms,  in 
specimens  not  figured,  which  do  not  permit  a  doubt  on  the 
identity  of  all  the  fragments^  On  the  same  pinna  the  pin- 
nules are  more  or  less  oblique,  more  or  less  enlarged  at  the 
top  and  more  or  less  curved  backwards  from  the  point  of 
attachment.  The  rachis  is  generally  thick,  smooth,  irreg- 
ularly striate  lengthwise  and  without  any  separate  pin- 
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miles  attached  to  it.  The  fructifications  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  described  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  which 
was  made  by  Schimper  fi*om  specimens  of  A,  Hyhernica, 
The  support  of  the  capsules  is  not  a  medial  nerve,  but  a 
pedicel,  gradually  narrower  to  the  apex,  where  it  slightly 
curves  upward,  while  in  the  European  species  it  is  percur- 
rent,  prolonged  beyond  the  capsules  and  flexuous.  The 
capsules  appear  as  figured,  open,  composed  of  three  lacinise 
or  lobes  which  seem  placed  aside  as  in  f.  3a,  generally  erect 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicel,  also  sometimes  pending 
from  it.  These  lobes,  divisions  of  an  indusium  or  spore 
case,  are  generally  pressed  together  in  such  a  confused  mass 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  exact  mode  of  their  attach- 
ment, either  as  valves  of  an  opened  indusium  or  as  closed 
capsules.  They  are  flat  or  somewhat  concave  on  one  side, 
convex  and  marked  by  an  obscure  line  like  a  medial  nerve 
on  the  other,  oblong  or  linear,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  F.  3 
and  3a,  enlarged,  represent  them  as  exactly  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  observe  them  upon  a  number  of  specimens.  The 
pinnae,  some  of  which  bear  leaflets  at  base,  are  oblique  and 
apparently  long.  They  are  all  broken  about  in  the  middle, 
eight  centimeters  from  the  rachis. 

To  this  species  I  refer  A,  stricta^  Andrews,  Ohio  GeoL 
Kept.,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  418,  PI.  XLIX,  f.  2,  2a,  part  of  which 
is  represented  upon  our  PL  XLIX,  f.  8,  8a.  The  pinnse  are 
more  open ;  the  pinnules  smaller,  more  distant  and  more 
distinctly  curved  back.  But  we  have  the  top  of  a  pinna 
with  leaflets  of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  characters, 
Atl.,  PI.  L,  f.  1,  on  the  reverse  of  the  fructified  specimen  f.  3. 
The  number  of  veinlets  at  the  border  of  the  pinnules  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  ten  to  twelve.  Schimper  identifies  A,  minor 
with  A.  Hoemeriannaj  Goepp.,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
rachis  striate  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Red  shale  below  Mauch  Chunk,  a  single  frag- 
ment ;  Bluffs  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Pittston,  Pa.,  there 
abundant.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Rosecranz  of  this 
place  has  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  this  fine 
species.  We  obtained  fruiting  fragments  in  visiting  the  lo- 
cality with  liim. 
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Archjeopteris  Halliana,  Goepp. 

JSphenopleris  Icuca^  Hall.^  Geol.  Jtepl.  of  New  York,  IV,  p.  f7J^    f.  It?. 

Cyclopierxa  Hatliana,  Ooepp.,  Uebergag.  FL,  p.  I45  and  498,  Daws, 
Fl.  of  the  Dev,  Period,  sixteen  Ann,  OeoL  Rept,  of  New  lork,  p,  117,  /.  10. 
Devon,  plants,  Quat.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc  ,  XVIII,  p.  S18,  PI.  XVII,  /.  54,  55. 
Devon,  Plants  of  Maine,  Nov.,  1868,  p,  469,  PI,  XIX,  f.  S8, 

Oyelopteris  Jacksoni?  Daws,,  Sixteen  A7in.  Rept.,  I,  e.,  p,  115,  f.  9. 
Devon,  plants  of  Maine,  etc,  1868,  p,  46t,  Pi.  XIX,  /,  26.  Oeol.  Surv.  of 
Canada,  1871,  p,  45,  PI,  XV,  f,  167-169, 

Sphenopteris  Hitehcockiana,  Daws,,  xbid.,p,  5t,  PL  XV,  f,  175, 

JFVoTid  bipinnate ;  pinnce  alternate^  svJ)Unear^  equidis- 
tard^open;  pinnules  alternaie^  open^  oblong  or  spaihvZcUe^ 
narrowed  to  a  short  petiole^  entire  ;  racliis  alaie  by  inter- 
position of  simple  pinnules  between  the  pinruz;  zeins 
emerging  from  the  base^  simple  or  dichotomous. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  figure  given  of  the  species 
in  the  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  of  New  York,  1.  c,  the  pin- 
nules are  remarkably  different  in  size,  becoming  larger  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  lateral  pinnae,  and  along  the  main 
rachis  between  the  pinnae.  It  may  be  however  that  the  in- 
terposed pinnules  are  partly  buried  into  the  stone,  and 
show  merely  fragments  of  their  laminas. 

Schimper  refers  with  doubt  to  this  species  Cyclopteris 
Jacksoni^  Daws.,  1.  c.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  specimen  of 
these  two  forms  I  am  unable  to  decide.  From  api)earance 
of  the  figures,  the  characters  are  identical.  The  same  au- 
thor quotes  Sphenopteris  HitchcocJciana^  Daws.,  1.  c,  as  a 
fruiting  pinna  of  A.  HalUana  That  this  figure  represents 
the  fructification  of  a  species  of  ArchcBopteris  is  positive, 
and  Prof.  Dawson  has  already  recognized  the  accuracy  of 
this  reference;  but  in  the  absence  of  sterile  leafiets,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  what  species  the  fragment  is  referable. 
A  figure  of  the  same  kind,  indeed  very  similar  to  that  of  S. 
Hitehcockiana^  is  given  in  Prof.  Crepin,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy, 
d.  Belgique,  Aout.,  1874,  p.  6,  PI.  I,  f.  1,  under  the  name 
of  Psilophytum  CondrusoruTri,  It  differs  from  that  of 
Prof.  Dawson  merely  in  the  acute  lobes  of  the  spore,  cases. 
And  even  this  difference  could  not  serve  as  a  specific  diag- 
nosis ;  for  those  capsules  of  Archceopteris  are  generally 
mixed  and  fiattened  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 

♦Palaeopteris  Haliana.    Sohp.,  P«leont.  Veget.,  I.  p.  477. 
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ble  to  satisfactorily  define  their  form  and  position  even  with 
a  powerful  glass. 

The  only  relation  of  the  fructifications  of  any  Ferns  re- 
marked until  now  with  those  of  ArchcBopteris  is  with  the 
genus  Calymmotheca  of  Stur,  as  represented  in  (7.  Slrangeri^ 
Culm,  fl.,  PL  VIII,  f.  7.* 

Habitat — Devonian  measures  of  New  York,  Hall,  for  A. 
HaUiana.  The  specimen  of  A.  Jacksoniy  and  A.  Hitch- 
cockmna,  are  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Maine,  Perry 
County,  and  the  Lower  Devonian  of  New  York. 

ARCHiEOPTERis  nYBERNiCA  ?  Bd.  Forhes^  PI.  Z,  Fig,  6. 

Cyeloypteria  hybemica^  Ed,  Forbes^  Proe.  Brit.  Assoc,  1852.  C^oef^p, 
Uebergsg.  Fl.,p.  499,  Pi.  XXXVIII,/,  la,  b. 

0.  McCoy  ana,  Ooepp.  {fide  Sehp.),  ibid,,  p.  600,  PI,  XXXV I II,  £-»,  b, 
ralasopieria  Hybemica,  iSchp.,  Paleont,  vegei,  I,  p.  475,  PI.  XXXVI, 

Frond  very  large ;  pinnce  long ;  pinnules  close^  subim- 
bricate,  obovate  d^ecurring  to  the  racJiis  by  a  short  pedicel 
entire  or  undyZate-crenate  ;  rachis  winged  by  intermediate 
pinnules  attached  to  it 

I  have  a  single  leaflet  which  appears  referable  to  the 
species  by  its  undulate  borders  and  its  broadly  obovate 
shape.  This  pinnule  comes  from  a  different  locality  than 
the  specimens  of  A.  minor  but  of  the  same  geological  hori- 
zon. Comparing  it  to  f.  26,  of  the  splendid  plate  illustrat- 
ing this  species  in  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1.  c,  the  likeness 
is  well  marked  indeed.  The  pinnule  is  not  unequilateral 
as  are  generally  those  of  A.  hybernica  ;  but  in  many  of 
these  as  in  f.  2&,  1.  c,  for  example,  the  leaflets  are  equal  on 
both  sides  similar  to  the  one  we  have  figured. 

The  leaflet,  Atl.,  f.  5,  though  somewhat  smaller  has  also 
the  same  characters  and  facies  as  the  one  figured  by  Daws, 
Qaat.  Jour-Oeol.  Soc,  v.  XVII,  PL  XII,  f.  8,  and  described 
p.  273,  as  Noeggeraihia  Oibboensis  from  the  Chemung  of 
N.  Y.    I  consider  it  referable  to  this  species. 

*Schiinper  in  a  new  work  not  yet  out  of  the  press,  Handbuck  der  Paleon- 
(ologie,  prepared  in  ooOperation  with  Karl  A.  Zittle,  figures  in  the  botanical 
part,  p.  114,  the  fructification  of  Triphyllopteria  Oollombi,  which  show  a  close 
affinity  to  those  of  Arch(Bopt^ris.  They  represent  very  small  globular  spo- 
nnges,  disposed  in  racemes,  like  bunches  of  grapes. 

20  P. 
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Habitat. — Red  shale  of  the  Vespertine,  near  Pittston, 
Pa.,  Mr.  James  P.  Rosencrantz. 

ARCHiEOPTERIS   BOCKSCHIANA  ?   Oocpp.^  PL  XLIX^ 

Figs,  1-k, 

Adiantites  Boeksckxi  Ooepp,,  BysU,  p.  S84,  Fl.  XXXVI,/.  6. 
Cyclopteris  Bocksehii,  Ooepp,,  Uebergsg.  Fl.^p,  601  j  PI.  XXXVITT,/.  S. 
Noeggerathia  Bockaehiana,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a^  1868,  p.  854,  ^-  ^I^% 
/.  I'ld. 

Bipinnate;  pinncB  shorty  oblique;  pinnules  variahle 
in  form  and  size,  generally  oblique,  small,  reniform  or 
broadly  obo^ate,  entire,  sTiort  pedicellate,  the  terminal 
larger,  broad,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  contracted  or  gradually 
narrowed  to  its  base  a  prolongation  of  the  rachis,  undulate 
or  splitting  in  the  upper  part ;  veins  straight,  dichotomous. 
and  dU^gmg fan-like. 

The  fragments  figured  give  an  idea  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Fern.  The  pinnae  are  short,  oblique  or  in 
right  angle,  mostly  trifoliate  as  in  f.  1,  3,  the  upper  ones, 
f.  2,  pinnately  divided.  The  side  leaflets  of  the  pinnate 
branches  are  generally  unequilateral,  either  transversely 
oval  or  kidney-shaped,  very  short-pediceled,  five  to  seven 
millimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad ;  those  of  the  tri- 
foliate pinnae  are  much  larger,  broadly  cuneiform  and 
rounded  at  the  apex,  narrowed  to  a  slightly  longer  pedicel, 
the  terminal  ones  are  larger,  either  undulate  or  split  at  the 
top. 

Though  the  leafiets  are  far  different  in  shape  from  those 
of  all  the  other  species  known  of  this  genus,  they  have  posi- 
tively the  same  characters  of  nervation,  as  also  the  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  pinnules.  From  the  likeness  merely  in 
the  shape  of  the  terminal  pinnules,  f.  4,  I  referred  this  spe- 
cies to  Adiantites  Bockschii,  Goepp.,  1.  c.  According  to 
Prof.  Schimper,  this  reference  is  very  uncertain,  as  Goep- 
pert's  species  is  not  well  known  and  is  represented  only  by 
a  single  leafiet. 

Habitat — Vespertine  strata  opposite  Mauch  Chunk ; 
also  below  Pottsville  on  the  same  formation,  always  found 
in  small  fragments. 
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§  2.  Bdchis  wrinkled  crosswise. 
Arch^eopteris  Rogersi,  DawSy  PL  XLIX,  Figs,  9^  9a. 

Cyclopteria  Rogertiy  Daws,  Quat.  Joum.,  OeoL  Soc^  Nov.,  186S,  p,  46S, 
Pf.  XVII,  f,  17  and  18 ;  XIX,  /.  27. 

C.  {AreAcBopteris)  Alleghaniensis,  Meek,  Bull.  Phil.  80c.  of  Wash.,  Dec. 
1875,  Appendix  p.  IS,  PI.  I,  /.  fa,  b. 

Primary  pinncB  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  comparativeli/ 
strong  transversely  wrinkled  rachis ;  lateral  pinnce  in 
rigid  angle^  close,  short,  oblong ,  obtuse  ;  pinnules  obovate, 
narrowed  towards  the  base  and  decurrent  to  the  rachis ; 
wiuUion  of  the  genus. 

Part  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  Prof.  Meeks'  memoir,  1.  c, 
is  reproduced  upon  our  plate  with  the  name  applied  to  it  by 
the  author.  It  is  however  evident  that  his  species  C.  Alle- 
ghaniensis  is  identical  with  that  of  Prof.  Dawson  O.  Mogersi, 
and  that  therefore  this  last  name  should  be  preserved. 
In  both  the  figures  given  by  the  Canadian  Geologist  and  in 
that  of  Meek,  the  peculiar  characters,  larger  base  of  the 
decurrent  pinnules,  and  rachis  wrinkled  crosswise,  are  rep- 
resented the  same.  They  are  also  identical  in  C.  Roerae- 
riana,  Goepp.  Uebergsg.  1.  c,  Fl.,  p.  491,  PI.  XXXVII,  f.  Sa 
and  86,  which  however  has  the  pinnules  longer  and  narrower. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  I  believe  that  Prof.  Dawson 
is  right  in  considering  his  species  as  the  American  represent- 
ative of  C.  Jioevieriana.  Curiously  enough,  this  last  species 
is  regarded  by  Crepin  as  a  mere  var.  minor  of  A.  Hyber- 
nica,  which  has  the  rachis  striate  lengthwise  and  beset  with 
pinnules  intermediate  to  the  pinnae  or  winged. 

Habitat. — Lowest  series  of  the  carboniferous  measures. 
Red  shale  of  Perry  county,  Maine,  Prof.  Hitchcock.  Lewis 
tunnel,  Alleghany  county,  Virginia,  Prof.  B.  F.  Meek. 

Fragments  of  Ferns  of  uncertain  attribution. 
Crematopteris  Pennsylvanioa,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  of  PentCa,  p.  868,  PI.  Ill,  f.  5. 

Rachis  thick,  cylindrical;  pinnules  short,  narrowly 
ami  or  oblong-obtuse,  sessile,  scarcely  narrowed  at  the 
base,  without  trace  of  veins. 
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The  specimen  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
so-called  pinnules  are  like  flakes  of  coaly  matter,  without 
very  determined  outline,  and  without  appearance  of  veins. 
Schimper  supposes  that  it  is  merely  a  young  unfolding 
frond  of  Newropteris,  The  species  is  too  uncertain  and 
cannot  be  preserved.  It  is  merely  mentioned  for  future 
comparison  in  case  of  discovery  of  better  specimens. 

Habitat — The  shale  bearing  this  branch  and  seen  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore  of  Pittsburg,  is  from  the  base 
of  the  barren  measures  near  that  place.  It  is  covered  with 
marine  shells  and  fragments  of  vegetable  remains,  Cala- 
mites  and  some  Perns,  especially  a  Sphenopteris. 

Pachypteris  gracillima,  Lesqx,,  PL  LXXV^  Figs. 

10,  10b, 

Oeol.  RepU  of  IIL,  IV,  p.  419,  JPl.  XIX,  f.  6-8. 

Separate  pinnce  linear^  simply  pinnate ;  pinnules  op- 
posite^  erect  or  oblique^  narrow^  spathulate^  obtnse^  decur- 
ring  or  confluent  at  base  ;  veins  obsolete. 

This  plant  is  very  small ;  its  fragments  strewn  upon  the 
stone  in  great  number,  mere  simple  pinnae,  are  two  to  four 
centimeters  long,  with  pinnules  nearly  erect,  scarcely  half  a 
millimeter  broad,  three  long,  opposite,  decurringand  joined 
at  the  base,  bordering  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  margin  be- 
tween the  leaflets.  They  may  have  a  middle  nerve,  but  on 
account  of  the  narrow  lamina,  the  nerve  is  undiscernible. 
The  attachment  of  the  two  lateral  branches  upon  the  middle 
of  a  longer  one  f.  10  is  merely  casual. 

The  genus  Poxiliypteris^  Brgt.,  is  established  by  the  au- 
thor for  Jurassic  Ferns,  with  pinnules  entire,  coriaceous, 
narrowly  oval,  contracted  at  the  base,  not  connate  to  the 
rachis,  without  nerves  or  with  a  medial  nerve  only.  The 
American  plant  has  these  characters,  differing  from  the  two 
species  of  Brongniart  by  the  narrowness  of  the  pinnules. 
It  is  comparable  also  to  Dicksonia  gracilis^  Heer,  Fl.  foss. 
Arct.,  V,  p.  13,  PL  III,  f.  8-14,  whose  pinnules  are  some- 
times very  narrow  and  the  medial  nerve  undiscernible. 
The  pinnules,  however,  are  evidently  connate  to  the  rachis 
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at  their  base,  and  not  decarring  into  a  border,  a  character 
at  variance  with  that  indicated  by  Brongniart  for  Pachyp- 
teris  On  the  specimen  from  which  this  species  is,described, 
the  base  of  the  pinnules,  continued  along  the  rachis  and  on 
both  sides  of  it,  is  often  partly  separated  from  it  in  its  whole 
length,  showing  the  non-confluence  of  the  border  to  the 
rachis. 

Living  species  of  Adenopteris,  A.  hymenophylloides 
and  A,  tamarisci^  Kaulf.,  have  the  pinnules  shaped  and 
disposed  as  in  this  fossil  plant. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  111.,  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Rhacophyllum,  Schp. 

8ehizopteri8f  AucL  (ex p.).  Aphlebia,  Presl.  (ezp,),  HymenophyllitM, 
Ooepp.  (ex p.).    Paehyphyllunif  Leaqx. 

Fronds  either  jlabelUform^  many  times  subdivided  or 
pinnate^  irreguLarly  pinnatijid^  bipinnatifid  ;  rax^Jiisflat^ 
often  much  dilated^  scarcely  thicker  than  the  foUaceous 
lamina  which  is  very  variable  in  the  size  and  the  mode  of 
its  divisions  ;  veins  numerous^  more  or  less  indistinct^  fol- 
lowing the  rachis  in  parallel  bundles^  dichotomous  in  the 
foliaceons  divisions. 

This  diagnosis  is  that  of  Schimper,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p. 
684,  modified  for  the  characters  of  the  nervation.  In  de- 
scribing some  species  of  this  genus,  Greol.  of  Penn'a,  1858, 
1  proposed  for  it  the  new  appellation  of  Pachyphyllum^ 
though  the  genus  was  already  encumbered  by  too  many 
synonyms.  But  the  word  Pachyphyllum  (thick  leaves)  im- 
plies a  character  which  is  not  remarked  in  all  the  now  num- 
erous species  referred  to  this  group,  and  as  the  nervation 
for  a  number  of  them  is  that  of  Hymenophyllites,  I  thought 
advisable  to  admit  in  the  Greol.  Rept.  of  111.  this  generic 
name  employed  by  Goeppert.  Hymenophyllites  however 
cannot  be  applied  to  vegetable  remains  which  have  not  all 
between  them  an  evident  relation  ;  for  if  most  of  them  are 
typically  allied  to  Hymenophyllum^  others  have,  in  the 
shape  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  nervation,  an  affinity  to 
Neuropteris^  while  others  still,  differing  from  any  plants  of 
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the  carboniferous,  have  characters  which  seem  to  place  them 
as  intermediate  be  tween  marine  plants  and  Ferns. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  synonymy  by  new  generic  sub- 
divisions, I  admit  here  Schimper's  nomenclature,  grouping 
the  species  in  three  subgenera,  MhdcophyUum  (Neurop- 
terids),  R.  (HymenophyUites),  R.  (Pucoides). 

Though  the  morphology  of  the  plants  referred  to  Rhaco- 
phyllum  may  be  quite  as  clear  as  that  of  the  other  Perns  of 
the  coal,  their  nature  and  their  role  in  the  vegetation  is  un- 
certain. Some  are  evidently  Perns,  related  to  Hymenophyl- 
lites  as  said  above,  and  their  general  character  is  of  the 
same  type.  Others  are  attached  to  stems  of  Perns,  appar- 
ently as  parasites  ;  others  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  kind  of 
Thallus,  or  form  rhizomatic  tufts  of  leaves,  of  characters 
different  from  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  branches.  Stur 
considers  them  as  leaves  of  support  (Stutz-blatter),  while 
Grand '  Eury  is  disposed  to  admit  some  of  them  in  the  Gym- 
nosperm,  as  related  to  the  NoeggerathicB.  Indeed  the  frag- 
ments figured  and  described  as  Lepidophyllum  arioTrtaZum 
Atl,  PI.  LXXXIII  and  LXXXIV,  closely  related  to  the 
Cordaites^  seem  to  represent  the  plant  described  by  Brong- 
niart  as  Aphlebia  anoTnala^  considered  until  now  as  per- 
taining to  the  group  of  RhdcopJiyllum. 

This  subject  like  many  others  concerning  the  vegetation 
of  the  coal  is  still  obscure  and  demands  from  the  phito- 
paleontologists  careful  investigation. 

RlIACOPIIYLLUM  (NeUROPTERIDS). 

Fronds  entire  in  the  lower  part^  Idbed  at  the  top  or  pin- 
nateiy  divided  from  the  base ;  dimsions  entire^  obtuse  or 
diversely  lacinate;  veins  distinct  and  distant^  dichoto- 
Toous^  following  the  directions  of  the  lobes  ;  yZtimate  divi- 
sions simple^  enter i Jig  the  points  of  the  Idcince  as  in  spe- 
cies  of  Sphenopteris  {HymenophyUites), 
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Rhacophyllum  flabellatuac,  SL  pi.  LVII,  Fig,  i,  la. 

Aphlebia  JlabeUata,  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.^  11^  p.  lit. 
JFHltcites  erUpuSf  Oerm,  and  Kau//.,  Abdr.^p.  £29,  PL  LVI,/.  6. 
ISicoides  detUatus,  Outb.,  Abdr.^p.  14,  PI,  I,/.  J,  2. 
Rhaeophyllum fiabellcLtum,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  VegeL,  I,  p.  687,  PI.  XhVIII, 
/.  %. 

Frond  entire  and  oblong  in  the  lower  part^  rounded  at 
the  base^  enlarged  and  diversely  lobed  in  the  upper  part ; 
lobes  curved  outward^  diverging^  narrowed  to  an  acuminate 
apex. 

The  beautiful  specimen  figured  here  represents  a  much 
larger  leaf  of  this  species  than  any  of  those  published  by- 
European  authors.  The  upper  border  is  unfortunately 
partly  broken,  but  the  mode  of  division  by  obtuse  sinuses 
in  narrow  linear  lacinise,  is  clearly  seen  on  the  half  detached 
lobe  of  the  right  side.  Another  slightly  smaller  specimen, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Miller  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  is 
eleven  centimeters  long,  from  the  broken  base  to  the  top  of 
the  laciniae,  four  centimeters  broad,  split  or  bilobed  from 
the  middle,  enlarged  and  flabellif  orm  upwards,  deeply  lobed 
around  the  borders,  the  lobes  subdivided  in  short  linear 
lacinisB,  blunt  at  the  apex,  as  in  Schimper's  figure,  1.  c,  the 
lacini^  being  only  somewhat  short-er.  In  the  specimen 
figured  by  Schimper,  the  lamina  is  cut  from  near  the  sub- 
cordate  base  into  three  lobes,  the  lateral  ones  diverging. 
In  all  the  species  of  this  genus  the  subdivision  of  the  lamina 
is  extremely  variable. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 
Coal,  of  Mercer  Co.,  111.  (subcarboniferous)  •  specimen  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Miller. 

RlIACOPHYLLUM  TRTTNCATUM,  Sp.  nOV.,  PI.  L,  Fig.  7. 

Leaf  apparently  large^  Jlabellate  in  the  upper  part^  and 
there  divided  in  broad  linear  obtuse  or  truncate  lobes ; 
veins  thin  but  distinct^  dichotomous. 

Of  this  si)ecies  I  have  seen  only  the  fragment  figured.  By 
the  curve  of  the  borders  on  the  left  side,  the  leaf  appears  to 
have  been  about  of  the  same  shape  as  the  former,  with  the 
same  kind  of  divisions  in  large  segments,  descending  to  the 
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middle  of  the  lamina,  then  subdivided  above  in  linear,  ob- 
tuse or  truncate  lobes  of  about  the  same  width,  six  to  eight 
millimeters  broad.  The  substance  of  this  leaf  is  membrana- 
ceous, the  veins,  scarcely  perceivable  when  the  epidermis 
is  dry,  becoming  quite  distinct  when  it  is  moistened. 

•  Cyclopteris  Brownii^  Daws,  Quat.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Nov. 
1863,  p.  463.  PI.  XVII,  f.  6,  seems  referable  to  this  species, 
or  at  least  to  this  group.  The  mode  of  subdivision  of  the 
borders,  the  narrowing  of  the  lamina  to  the  base  and  the 
venation  are  of  the  same  characters. 

Prof.  Dawson  remarks,  on  a  leaf  from  Pennsylvania,  seen 
in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Wm.  Rogers,  that  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Salisburia  odAantifolia^  a  likeness  which, 
considering  merely  the  outline  of  the  leaves  is  marked  also 
in  this  species,  and  still  more  of  R.  Jldbellatum.  The  coin- 
cidence of  habitat  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition  concern- 
ing the  reference  of  Prof.  Dawson's  si)ecies  to  this  one. 

Habitat — Red  shale  of  the  Vespertine  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  above  Pittston,  with  ArchcBopteris 
minor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rosencrantz.  Specimens  of  Cyclopteris 
Brownii  were  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Perry  County, 
Maine,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

Rhacophyllum  membranaceum,  Sp.  nov.^   PI.  LVIIL 

Figs,  i,  ^. 

Leaflarge^  pinnaiely  divided  ;  primary  divisions  linear 
at  the  decurring*  base,  enlarged  and  subdivided  in  the  up- 
per part;  ultimate  lacinice  short,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
entered  by  a  simple  branch  of  tJte  dlchotomous  strong 
veins. 

A  beautiful  species  which  is  represented  in  three  speci- 
mens, one  of  which  f.  1,  is  the  upper  part  of  an  apparently 
very  large  frond,  the  other  mere  fragments  of  secondary 
pinnse.  The  leaf,  as  in  the  former  species,  appears  as  split 
to  the  middle;  the  lateral  divisions  oblique,  eight  to  ten 
centimeters  long,  are  sharply  bi,  tri furcate,  or  irregularly 
divided  in  long  linear  laciniae,  which  are  subdivided  into 
shorter  lobes,  and  then  sharply  cut  in  triangular  acuminate 
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teeth.    The    substance    is    membraneous,    yellowish,    the 
epidermis  easily  separated  in  flakes. 

I  do  not  know  any  species  published  until  now  from  the 
coal  measures,  which  might  be  compared  to  this.  Rliabdo- 
phyllum  pacTiyrdchis^  Schenk,  figured  by  Heer,  PL  f oss. , 
Helv.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  5,  resembles  it  only  in  the  lateral  di- 
visions of  the  leaf,  the  nervation  being  of  a  different  type, 
or  the  veins  derived  from  a  midrib. 

Habitat — ^Clinton  coal.  Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Britts. 

Rhacophyllum  scolopendrites,  Lesqx. 

Scolopendrites  grosse^entatus,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1853,  p,  868,  PL 
VIII,  f.  7. 

Fragment  of  a  linear  leaf  deeply^  obtusely  and  irregu- 
Iciyly  dentate  on  the  borders ;  medial  nerve  thin,  veins 
widely  distant,  alternately  diverging  in  acute  angle  from 
the  midrib,  extremely  thin,  once  or  twice  forked,  slightly 
curving  to  the  borders  /  substance  of  the  leaves  thin,  mem- 
branaceous, pellucid. 

I  am  now  as  uncertain  on  the  relation  of  this  fragment  as 
when  I  described  it,  1.  c.  ;  for  since  that  time  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find,  either  in  fossil  Ferns  or  in  those  of  our 
time,  any  plant  comparable  to  this  one.  The  fragment,  the 
best  which  could  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the  shale,  is  seven  centimeters  long,  two  centi- 
metera  broad  at  the  broken  base,  where  the  borders  are 
merely  undulate,  three  centimeters  in  the  upper  part,  where 
the  obtuse  teeth,  which  in  the  middle  are  large  and  more 
distant,  become  closer  and  more  effaced.  The  midrib,  though 
thin,  half  a  millimeter,  is  every  distinct,  and  the  lateral  veins, 
averaging  five  millimeters  in  distance,  are  also  distinct, 
though  of  extreme  tenuity,  not  half  as  thick  as  the  middle 
nerve,  from  which  they  diverge  in  an  angle  of  about  10°.. 
They  are  somewhat  flexuous  and  generally  fork  twice  in 
passing  to  the  borders  where  they  casually  enter  the  teeth 
or  the  irregular  subdivisions  which  are  without  relation  to 
the  venation.  The  affinity  of  this  Fern  to  Scolopendrium  is 
marked  merely  by  the  linear  ribbon  shape  of  the  leaves. 
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Its  reference  to  Rhacophyllum  is  presumable  only,  from  the 
peculiar  charater  of  the  venation. 
Habitat — Gate  vein,  New  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  §.  Rhacophyllum.    (Hymenophyllites.) 

Fronds  Jlat^  diversely  lobed^  and  laciniate^  aU  the  di- 
visions  dichotomous ;  veins  ia  parallel  fascicles^  consti- 
tuting the  axis  of  the  leaves^  dividing  in  bundles  in  enter- 
ing the  subdivisions^  sometimes  dichotomous^  generally 
obsolete. 

The  venation  of  the  plants  of  this  group  is  rarely  dis- 
tinct, except  in  some  species  of  thick  texture,  when  the 
epidermis  is  destroyed. 

Rhacophyllum  arborescens,  Lesqx. 

8ehp,^  BaleonL  veget.t  111%  p*  625. 

Hymenophillyte8  arboreacens^  Lesqx.,  OeoL  Itept,  of  III.,  IV,  p.  415,  Fl. 
XVII, /.I. 

Leaf  large^  linear  in  outline^  with  a  broad  flat  axi^^ 
pinnately  alternately  dichotomous  ;  divisions  or  pinnules 
oblique^  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  simple^  bifid  or  trifid^  veins 
obsolete. 

The  preserved  part  of  the  leaf  is  twenty  centimeters  long ; 
the  axis  or  rachis  is  linear,  quite  flat,  like  the  primary  divi- 
sions, one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad.  These  are  alter- 
nate, at  irregular  distance,  subdecurrent,  not  narrowed  at 
the  base,  pinnately  irregularly  lobed,  the  lobes  bi,  triden- 
tate  or  entire,  broadly  lanceolate,  acute  or  blunt.  The  ter- 
minal lobe  of  the  pinnules  is  sometimes  long  and  linear. 
The  veins  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  are  perceivable  in 
parallel  fascicles,  either  vertical  in  the  primary  axis  or  di- 
verging and  parallel  also  in  the  primary  lateral  branches. 
The  species  is  closely  related  to  R.  pachyrrachis  {Schizop- 
teris\  Schenk,  of  the  Keuper. 

The  divisions  of  the  plants  of  this  group  are  generally 
produced  by  expansion  and  splitting  of  the  laminae  and 
are  therefore  simply  or  many  times  dichotomous,  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  being  called  lobes  or  teeth  according  to  their 
shape. 
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Habitat — Morris,  HI.  ;  roof  shale  of  the  coal,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Rhacophyllum  lactuca,  ^terjih. 

I 

Schitopieri^  lactuca,  Presl.,  in  St.,  FU  d.  Vortp.,  II,  p.  llg.  Oein,.  VersL, 
p.  19,  PI.  XX VI,  /.  i.    Germ.,  Verst,,  p.  45,  Pt.  XVIII  and  XIX, 

Fueoides  crispus,  Outb.,  Abdr,,  p,  IS,  Pt.  1,  /.  11. 

Pachyphyllum  lactuca,  Lesqz.,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  863,  PI.  VIII, 
f.  4, 5. 

HymenaphyllUea  lactuca,  Lesqz.,  Oeol,  Bept.  of  Ilia.,  IV,  p.  4I6. 

Rhacophyllum  lactuca,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  684,  PI.  XL  VI,  f.  1; 
XLVII,f.  1,  2. 

Frond  large;  medial  axis  or  lamina  either  prolonged 
andpinnately  divided^  or  sessile^  enlarged  from  the  base^ 
fanlike^  and  laxdniate  all  around;  primary  divisions 
large^  curving  outward^  variously  cut  into  large  lobes ; 
vUiiruite  divisions  sliort^  linear-lan/ieolate  or  long^  linear ^ 
fiexuous^  generally  obtuse. 

The  leaves  are  most  variable  in  their  general  outline  and 
subdivisions.  In  large  specimens  from  the  Penn'a  an- 
thracite  coal  fields  I  have  seen  the  primary  fronds  nearly 
round  in  outline  or  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  with  border  di- 
visions multiple  and  multifld.  In  others,  the  axis  is  pro- 
longed into  a  broad  linear  flexuous  lamina,  diversely  folded 
and  diversely  divided  in  large  dichotomous  pinnae,  curv- 
ing down  and  subdivided  in  short  laciniae.  F.  4,  of  PI. 
Vni,  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  represents  a  diminutive  leaf 
of  the  first  character,  the  figures  of  Germar,  1.  c,  are  a 
splendid  representation  of  the  other.  The  plants  are  gen- 
erally found  in  fragments  which  may  be  recalled  to  the  type 
by  their  flat  thin  substance,  where  no  trace  of  veins  is  ap- 
parent, and  whose  borders  are  diversely  cut,  sometimes  in 
long  linear  lacinisB,  dichotomously  and  many  times  subdi- 
vided in  segments,  gradually  narrower,  the  ultimate  ones 
long,  flexuous,  sometimes  split.  It  passes  by  transition  to 
the  following  species  and  is  easily  confounded  with  it. 

Habitat — In  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  carbonif- 
erous measures,  not  rare,  but  rarely  seen  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  its  outline  and  divisions,  which  of  thin  sub- 
stance, are  immersed  into  the  stone  or  scarcely  distinguish- 
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able  from  it.  Gate  vein  below  New  Philadelphia,  Penn'a ; 
Mazon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules ;  Shale  of  the  Coal  of  Cannel- 
ton,  Pa.  and  Clinton,  Mo. 

RHACOPHYLLTJM   FILICIFORME  {GvJi).\  Schp. 

Ifhieoides  JUici/ormiSf  Oulb.,  Abdr,,  p.  11,  PI.  I,  /.  S,  6,  7. 
Sehizopteria   Outbieriana,  Gein.,  Verst.,  p.  19,  PI.  XXV,  /.  II-I4  {fide 
Sehimper), 

Medial  axis  comparatively  long  and  narrow^  JUd^  erects 
p innately  divided;  primary  pinncB  narrow^  pinnately 
lobed;  lobes  svJbpinnato-laciniate ;  ultimate  segments  shorty 
truncate  or  obtuse.  In  the  var.  Outbieriana^  the  lateral 
branches  are  simply  divided  in  shorty  obtuse^  entire  or 
crenuLate  lobes. 

The  above  description  is  made  from  a  specimen  whose 
main  axis  is  one  centimeter  broad,  ten  centimeters  long, 
nearly  as  thick  at  the  upper  part,  where  it  is  effaced  in  di- 
viding. It  is  pinnately  divided  from  the  base  as  described 
above,  the  divisions  oblique  and  variable  in  length,  the 
lower  five  centimeters,  the  upper  ones  seven  to  eight.  It 
corresponds  exactly  in  its  characters,  for  the  medial  axis  to 
f.  1,  PI.  I,  of  Gutb.,  1.  c,  and  for  its  divisions  to  f.  6. 

Among  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  I  have  had 
for  examination,  I  have  never  seen  a  transitional  form  to 
f.  14  of  Gutb.  and  f.  13  of  Gein.  which  represents  H.  Chid- 
bierianum.  When  seen  with  the  glass  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plant  is  apparently  villous  or  marked  with  very  small 
points  indicating  base  of  hairs. 

The  specimen  described  above  represents,  as  coming  out 
of  the  same  basilar  stump,  a  pinna  or  simple  frond  of  Pe- 
copteris,  which  seems  either  dwarfed  or  as  yet  not  entirely 
developed.  Its  lateral  pinnae  and  pinnules  are  distinct  but 
the  nervation  is  totally  obsolete.  This  specimen,  with  others 
described  here  below,  confirm  the  supposition  of  Prof. 
Sehimper  that  some  species  of  this  genus  are  primitive 
basilar  leaves  of  Ferns  appearing  before  the  unfolding  of 
the  fronds. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  111.,  there  not  rare. 
Clinton,  Mo.,  upon  coal  shale.    The  var.  Gutbieriana  is  also 
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commonly  foand  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Middle  Coal 
Measures.     It  seems  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Rhacophyllum  corrallum,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  LVII,  Figs, 

BasiUir  pinn<B  diverging  in  circle  fr<m  a  central  axis 
{or  rachis),  broadly  lanceolate^  pinnately  dichotomous ; 
divisions  oblique;  pinnules  either  entire^  shorty  obtuse^ 
truncate^  or  pinnately  dichotomous  ;  ultimate  lacinicB  nar- 
row, simple  or  forked  once  or  twice  ;  surface  dotted  and  hir- 
side. 

As  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pinn«e,  two  to  four  centi- 
meters long,  are  generally  regularly  pinnately  divided  into 
nearly  entire  obtuse  truncate  or  bifid  lobes  which,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  subdivided  into  narrow  linear 
small  lacinise,  either  simple  or  forking  once  or  twice.  An- 
other 8j)ecimen,  recently  received,  represents  the  species 
with  primary  pinnse  surrounding  the  base  of  a  naked  fiat- 
tened  rachis  ?  or  stem,  ten  centimeters  long,  nine  millime- 
ters broad,  gradually  narrower  to  the  point,  which  is  broken. 
These  pinnse  are  somewhat  longer  than  those  figured  ;  pal- 
mately  laciniate  at  the  base,  with  divisions  multifid,  while  in 
the  upper  part  the  lobes  are  merely  oblong,  or  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  or  truncate,  thus  showing  the  two  kinds  of  divisions 
seen  upon  f.  4.  The  pinnae  are  distinctly  seen  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  naked  rachis  and  flattened  around  it.  Gein- 
itz,  Verst.,  PI.  XXI,  f,  1,  represents  a  Fern  bearing  upon 
the  rachis,  as  parasite,  tufts  of  leaves  of  a  species  which 
he  refers  to  R.  Outbierianum.  From  this  specimen  as  from 
others,  like  H.  adnascens,  it  is  seen  that  plants  of  this  group 
were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  parasitic. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  in  fine  specimens. 

Rhacophyllum  cornutum,  Sp,  nov.^  PI.  LVIIj  Figs. 

3y  3a. 

Leaf  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnce  long^  oblique;  sec- 
OTidary  divisions  short,  linear -lanceolate,  obtuse,  pinnate- 
ly lobed ;  lobes  short,  half  round,  with  borders  inflated ; 
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veins  tJdn^  in  fascicles^  ascending  into  the  lobes ;  surfctce 
rough. 

The  divisions  of  the  plant  are  opposite  or  alternate; 
the  primary  rachis  is  flat,  not  inflated  as  incorrectly  shown 
on  the  figure,  comparatively  broad ;  the  veins,  seen  only 
where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  are  in  parallel  fascicles, 
diverging  in  passing  into  the  divisions,  not  dichotomous. 
The  leaves  are  more  distinctly  pinnate  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  genus.  The  lobes  on  the  specimen,  figured 
from  a  nodule,  appear  inflated  on  the  upper  border.  On 
another  specimen  from  Cannelton,  they  are  all  flat.  The 
epidermis  is  thickly  dotted,  as  from  the  remains  of  basilar 
points  of  hairs. 

Habitat — ^Mazon  Creek  in  nodules.  Cannelton,  Pa.,  on 
shale. 

Rhacophyllum  hirsutum,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LVII,  Fig.  2. 

Schp.f  Faleont,  veget.,  21,  p.  687. 

Pachyphyllum  hirsutum,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,p.  863,  Fl.  VIII,  f.  8. 

P.  aj?8n6,  Lesqz.,  ibid.,  PI.  VIII,  f,  1. 

Primary  rachis  or  lamina  hroad^fiexuous^  hipinnately 
dichotomous  ;  pinncB  ohUque^  either  pinnately  divided  into 
shorty  triangular^  entire^  obtusely  pointed  lobes^  or  cut  in 
irregular  linear -lanceolate  acuminate  lax^inice;  surface 
covered  with  long  distinct  hairs  or  scales  ;  veins  in  paral- 
lel fascicles. 

The  divisions  of  the  axis  or  lamina  are  extremely  vari- 
able. In  the  specimen  figured  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  the 
pinnse  are  simply  lobed,  the  lobes  short,  broadly  lanceolate, 
entire.  In  the  specimen  figured  here,  the  lobes  are  di- 
versely and  irregularly  cut  and  the  ultimate  laciniae  much 
narrower  and  distinctly  acuminate. 

Babitat^Solem  Vein  near  Pottsville,  Penn'a,  upi)er  Coal 
The  specimen  figured  is  from  Clinton.  Mo.,     r.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Rhacophyllum  eimbriatum,  Lesqx. 

PoAhyphyllum  flmhriatum,  Le&qx.,  C^tol.  ofPtnrCa,  1858,  p.  868,  PL  VIII, 

Frond  hiplnvxtte;  primary  plnnm  linear^  narrowed  to 
the  point  of  attachment;  lobes  lanceolate^  entire^  bordered 
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by  a  fimbriate  membrane;  veins  in  distinct  fascicles^  fol- 
hwing  the  divisions  of  the  lamina  and  passing  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  lobes  ;  substance  Tnembranaceous. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  former  and  at  first  sight  it 
could  be  taken  for  a  variety  caused  by  maceration  of  the 
plant  and  deprived  of  its  epidermis.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves  which  is 
rather  membranaceous,  not  thick  ;  in  the  peculiar  naiTOw- 
ing  of  the  pinnae,  contracted  in  joining  the  rachis ;  in  the 
mode  of  attachment  and  nature  of  the  border  divisions 
which  are  not  hairs,  as  in  the  former  species,  but  true 
fringes,  derived  from  the  borders  and  enlarged  in  joining 
them  as  if  they  were  cut  from  the  substance  of  the  leaves. 
In  this  species  the  nervation  is  distinctly  seen  as  a  narrow 
simple  thick  fascile  of  veins,  in  the  middle  of  the  primary 
rachis  and  of  the  divisions  diverging  and  ascending  to  the 
apex  of  the  lobes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  species  so  very  similar 
in  some  of  their  characters  and  so  different  in  others  were 
found  together  in  two  localities  only. 

-ff.  affine^  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is  apparently  a 
variety  of  this  or  of  the  former  species.  It  is  represented 
by  a  too  small  specimen,  merely  differing  by  the  borders 
entire  or  deprived  of  a  fringe  •  the  venation  is  of  the  same 
type. 

Habitat — With  the  former,  Salem  and  Gate  Vein,  near 
Pottsville,  upper  Coal.  Clinton,  Mo.,  lower  Coal,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Britts. 

RHACOPHTLLrM  Clarkii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LVII^  Fig.  5. 

Hymenophyllites  Clarkii^  Lesqx ,  OeoL  RepU  of  III,,  11^  p.  4S8,  PI, 
XXXIX,  f.  7;  IV,  p.  4I6,  PI.  XVI, /.  i,  *. 

Frond  large^  with  a  distinct  rachis  of  medium  size^  ir- 
regularly many  tiToes  dichotomous ;  pinnce  re  flexed^  fa- 
hdliform^  from  a  wedge  shaped  ba^e;  lobes  oblanceolatCj 
obtuse^  veins  in  parallel  fascicles^  diverging  in  passing  to 
the  lobes ^  ultimate  divisions  simple. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  size.     The  fragment 
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figured  seems  to  be  a  primary  young  frond.  It  "gives  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  lobes  only,  but  not 
of  the  plant  in  its  entire  development.  The  rachis  in  as- 
cending is  laterally  divided  either  pinnately  on  both  sides, 
or  merely  on  one  side,  into  liabellate  pinnae,  enlarging  by 
dichotomous  subdivisions  into  lobes  of  various  length, 
curved  backward,  cut  in  obtuse  oblanceolate  lacinise.  The 
epidermis  is  thick,  rough,  especially  upon  the  rachis,  often 
destroyed  by  maceration,  and  in  this  case  only,  leaving  ex- 
posed the  venation  in  parallel  fascicles,  dividing  into  each 
of  the  lobes,  and  apparently  ascending  in  simple  veinlets 
to  the  apex  of  the  ultimate  lacinise. 

This  species  has  a  great  affinity  to  i?.  Gvihierianum^  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  distinct  sometimes  long  rachis,  the 
obtuse  divisions  of  the  pinnse  and  the  thick  substance  of 
the  plant.  In  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  where  its  re- 
mains are  not  rare,  they  leave  upon  the  stone  deep  impress- 
ions, such  as  can  be  done  only  by  thick  bodies  of  hard  con- 
sistence. 

Habitat — Shales  of  Mount  Hope  Coal,  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Jas.  H.  Clark.  Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  frequent.  Also 
found  at  Cannelton,  but  rare.  Not  seen  in  the  specimens 
from  Clinton,  where  R.  filiciforme  and  its  variety  li.  Gut- 
bier  ianmn  are  common. 


Rhacophyllum  spikosum,  Bp,  nov.,  PL  L  VIII,  Figs.  ^,  5. 

Rachis  flat,  broad,  pinnately  dichotomous  ;  pinnm  di- 
verging in  acute  angle,  lanceolate,  pinnately  lobed ;  lobes 
short,  spinescent,  simple  or  bi,  trifid. 

As  seen  from  the  fragment  of  a  primary  rachis  at  the 
base  of  the  figure,  we  have  a  mere  pinna  of  a  plant  which 
had  apparently  a  large  frond.  The  divisions  are  all  of  the 
same  character,  gradually  passing  into  short  ultimate  laci- 
nise  resembling  spines,  either  simple  or  forked.  The  veins 
are  clearly  seen  in  parallel  fasciles  on  the  rachis,  and  may 
be  followed  into  the  lateral  pinnae,  where  they  disappear, 
probably  there  dividing  into  very  thin  branches,  and  pass- 
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ing  into  the  lobes.  The  rachis  is  distantly  dotted.  The 
points  are  indistinct  on  the  decorticated  surface,  f.  6. 

The  stem  and  its  ramification  are  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  R.  flZiciforme  to  which  this  species  has  some  affin- 
ity ;  the  lobes  are  shorter  and  sharply  acuminate. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  Mazon  Creek, 
in  nodules. 

RhaCOPHYLLUM  HAMUL08UM,  Sp.  Tiov.  PL  L  VIII^  Fig.  3. 

lYond  divariccUe  or pinncUely  divided;  vltimate pinncB 
either  lohed^  the  lobes  deeply  diversely  ladnate^  or  simple 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinncB  ;  lacince  linear^  gradually 
Tharrowed  to  a  long  filiform  Trior e  or  less  hooked  acumeii ; 
venation  obsolete. 

This  plant  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
the  following  species  which  is  extremely  variable.  It  essen- 
tially differs  by  its  multiple  divaricate  ramification  from  a 
definite  stem  or  primary  rachis  ;  by  the  absence  of  any 
trace  of  veins  and  the  long  acuminate  apex  of  the  lacinia. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  one  specimen  only,  communicated 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  from  the  same  locality  as  the  former 
species. 

Rhacophyllxjm  ADjfASCENS,  LI.  and  Hutt.^  PI.  LVII, 

Figs.  9,  10,  11. 

Sehizopteris  adncueena,  LI.  and  Hutu  Fosa.  fl.^  11^  p.  57,  PL  C  and  CI. 
Oein.,  Verat.,p.  tO,  PI.  XXV,  f.  7-9. 

Fueoides  radians,  Chutb.,  Ver8t.,p.  12,  PI.  I,f.  5. 

Trie/iomanites  adnascens,  Qoepp.,  8y8t.,  p.  966, 

Bhodea  radians,  Presl.,  in  3t.  Fl.  d.  Varw.,  II,  p.  ii, 

Aphlebia  adnaseens,  Preal,,  ibid. 

Bymenophyllites  adnaseens,  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Bept.  o/  III.,  IV,  p.  414. 

Bhaeophyllum  adnaacens,  8ekp.  PaleonU  Veget.,  I.  p.  686,  PI.  XLVIII, 
/•J,«,  (77) 

Frond  small,  many  times  dichotomous  ;  divisions  radi- 
die  or  divaricate  from  the  base,  narrow,  linear,  obtuse ; 
veins  parallel  or  simple  in  each  division,  often  obsolete. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is 
known  from  fragments  generally  referred  to  it,  or  as  seen 
by  the  three  specimens  figured.     F.  9  has  a  distinct  rachis 
21  P 
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with  veins  parallel,  diverging  in  fasciles,  dicliotomons  and 
passing  in  simple  veinlets  into  the  ultimate  lobes.  This 
form  corresponds  to  f.  7  of  Schp.,  1.  c,  which  he  considers 
as  either  referable  to  this  species  or  perhaps  representing 
a  young  plant  of  R.  fiabeUalum.  F.  11,  in  Atl.,  has  the 
ordinary  size  and  mode  of  division  of  the  species,  differing 
merely  from  f.  10  by  a  medial  vein,  which  passes  by  vein- 
lets  to  the  apex  of  the  lobes.  F.  10  is  the  species  as  repre- 
sented by  the  original  authors  Lindley  and  Hutton,  who 
figured  it  in  numerous  specimens  attached  as  parasite  on 
the  stem  of  SpTienopteris  crenata.  In  this  as  in  some  simi- 
lar cases  where  I  have  seen  R.  LactiLca  and  R,  filiciforw^ 
in  connection  with  rachis  of  Ferns,  these  plants  seem  to  ap- 
pear first  as  a  primordial  vegetation,  a  kind  of  prothallium, 
which  continues  growing  upwards  in  connection  with  the 
rachis  of  the  Ferns,  even  reaching  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  fronds 

Habitat — Generally  found  in  fragments  of  its  divers 
forms  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  middle  coal  measures  ;  not 
rare,  but  rarely  observed  by  collectors. 

Rhacophyllum  trichoideum,  Sp.  nov. 

Pinnules  rounded  tx>  the  poini  of  aitaxihment^  divided  to 
the  base  in  capUliform  filaments  diverging  fanllke^  fork- 
ing once  near  the  base  or  at  a  distance  from  it^  then  sim- 
ple^ flexuous  in  various  directions^  variable  in  length. 

One  of  the  specimens  bears,  seemingly  attached  along  the 
borders  of  a  leaf  of  Cordaites,  three  pinnules,  five  to  six 
centimeters  distant,  appearing  like  bundles  of  veins  de- 
prived of  epidermis.  The  base  of  these  fasciles  is  four  to 
five  millimeters  broad,  the  filaments  cylindrical,  capilla- 
ceous,  four  to  five  centimeters  long,  flexuous  and  flagellate 
in  the  upper  part,  of  the  same  thickness  ia  their  whole 
length. 

These  filaments,  as  seen  in  the  upper  part  where  some  of 
them  are  flattened,  are  not  simple  nerves  but  fasciles  of 
very  thin  thread-like  veins. 

Habitat — Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  Specimens  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Oakwood  colliery,  F  ?  vein. 
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Rhacophyllum  inflatum,  Lesqx.^  PL  LYII^  Figs,  7-8, 

HymmutphyUiteB  infiaiua^  Lesqz.,  OeoL  JUpt.  of  IIU^  -TTf  p«  414%  1^.  XV I^ 

Frond  smaU^  pinudtely  divided ;  pinn(B  deeply  pin- 
ruddy  lobed ;  lower  lobes  hifid  or  qaad/rifid^  with  dbotaie 
divisions^  tJie  upper  simple^  oblong^  obtuse ;  veins  simple 
or  dichotoTnous  by  brancMng  into  each  lobe. 

No  other  fragments  of  this  species  have  been  found  than 
those  figured.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  represent  a  Sphe- 
nopteris.  But  comparing  them  to  f.  11,  of  the  same  plate, 
the  relation  between  the  two  species  is  observable  not  only 
in  the  mode  of  venation,  but  also  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
pinnae,  the  ultimate  lacini»  being  in  both  figures  simple  or 
bifid,  obtuse,  even  somewhat  broader  at  the  apex. 

This  plant  has  also  a  marked  affinity  to  Hymenophyl- 
lum  Weissii,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  415  PI.  XXVIII, 
f.  4-7,  described  by  the  author  from  specimens  communi- 
cated by  Prof.  Weiss.  The  analogy  of  this  R.  injlatum 
both  with  H.  ddnascens  and  a  species  of  Hymenophyllum 
sufficiently  warrants  the  reference  to  HymenophylUtes  of 
a  namber  of  the  plants  described  under  this  new  generic 
name. 

Habitai — Roof  Shale  of  the  coal  of  Duquoin,  Illinois. 

Rhacophyllum  expaxsum,  8p.  nov.^  PL  LVII,  Fig,  6. 

Frond  apparently  large^  with  a  rojchis  pinnately  re- 
peatedly  dichotoTnous ;  rachis  and  divisions  bordered  by 
a  large  membranaceous  lamina j  without  traces  of  veins ^  cut 
into  broadly  lanceolate  acuminate  lobes. 

This  very  peculiar  species  is  represented  by  a  rachis  twice 
pinnately  ^divided,  the  divisions  gradually  shorter  and  nar- 
rower from  the  base  to  the  apex,  spiniform,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  simple  or  forking  again,  a  mode  of  division  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  if.  spinosum.  The  membrane  bor- 
dering all  the  divisions  and  assimilated  to  their  shape, 
linear  along  the  main  rachis,  cut  in  lanceolate  acuminate 
lobes  corresponding  with  the  sharply  pointed  branches  of 
the  pinnae,  is  flat,  smooth,  membranaceous,  without  trace 
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of  veins.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  texture  of  this 
plant  does  not  find  any  point  of  comparison  in  the  Ferns 
and  therefore  its  relation  is  uncertain. 

Hahitai — ^Coal  shale,  Oliphant,  Pa.,  specimen  in  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe's  cabinet. 


Rhacophyllttm  thalliforme,  Lesqx. 

Ilymenophyllites  thall\formis,  Lesqz.,  OeoU  RcpU  of  III.,  IV\  p.  427^  PI. 

Leaf  simple^  apparerdly  flaitened  upon  the  ground^  un- 
dulately  or  obtusely  lohed  on  the  borders ;  surface  hairy. 

The  name  implies  the  character  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  frond  which,  in  its  whole,  appears  to  have  been 
large  and  rounded  in  outline,  with  undulate  borders  and  an 
undulate  rugose  hairy  surface.  It  exactly  resembles  the 
leaf  of  a  Marchantia.  Prom  the  emarginate  border  of  the 
frond,  come  out  cylindrical  branches,  either  erect  or  creep- 
ing, whose  form  is  far  different  from  that  of  tlie  frond, 
being  similar  to  the  basilar  primary  rachis  of  some  Perns. 
Their  projections  are  about  one  centimeter  broad,  covered 
with  oblAnceolate  obtuse  closely  imbricated  scales,  which 
appear,  under  the  glass,  very  thinly  striate.  I  compared 
these  branches  to  those  of  some  LycopodiacecB.  But  from 
what  has  been  remarked  above  of  the  relation  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Rhaccyphyllum  to  Perns,  as  a  kind  of  prothallium, 
this  fragment  seems  to  represent  such  an  organism  more 
evidently  than  any  other  species  of  this  genus. 

Hahitai — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek  and  Shale  of  the 
Coal  of  Colchester,  Illinois. 

§  3a.  Rhacophyllum  (Pucoids.) 

Charaxiters  very  variable  ;  mostly  groups  of  linear  sirrir 
pie  filaments^  cylindrical  and  inflated  to  the  apex^  or  flat  ^ 
joined  in  their  length  and  irregularly  split  in  linear  di- 
visions. 
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Rhacophyllum  fucoideum,  JSp.  nov.y  PI.  LVIII, 

Mgs.  6,  7. 

FtUiments  simple^  cylindrical^  filiform^  slighly  inflated 
to  the  obtuse  apex^  coming  out  in  tufts  from  a  comm^on  cen- 
tral arrwrphous  hose  and  Jlexv/ms^  or  attached  to  the  side 
of  a  Tiirsute  raxihis. 

P.  6  represents  fragmants  of  two  branches  whose  simple 
divisions  coming  out  opposite,  decline  in  carves  towards 
each  other,  getting  close  together  but  not  united  at  the 
apex.  P.  7  is  apparently  a  young  plant  whose  axis  is  not 
yet  developed,  all  the  filaments  coming  out  of  a  central  point. 
This  peculiar  species  has  a  remarkable  degree  of  analogy 
to  the  common  FiLCoides  {Taxmurus)  Cauda-Oalli^  of  which 
we  have  closely  allied  representatives  in  T,  Colletti  and  T, 
marginattLS^  PL  A,  f .  1-7.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  these 
plants  are  truly  marine,  inhabiting  shallow  brakish  water^ 
along  the  borders  of  the  coal  swamps,  or  land  plants  merely 
related  by  their  characters  to  Fucoids  and  already  passed 
into  the  domain  of  the  land  vegetation  and  mixed  wilh  it. 
There  is,  it  seems,  an  evidence  of  this  last  hypothesis  in  the 
carbonaceous  substance  of  the  plants  in  their  state  of  de- 
composition, indicating  therefore  a  ligneous  or  vascular  tis- 
sue. This  substance  is  not  seen  upon  the  remains  of  true 
marine  or  mere  soft  cellular  vegetables. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Ceek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

RHACOPnYLLXJM   8TR0NGII,    LcsqX, 

Symenophyllitea  Strongii,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Bept,  of  IlLf  IVf  p.  417,  Pt. 
XVIII, /.  1. 

Rachis  woody ^  nndulately  Uneate  lengthwise^  covered  in 
the  lower  part  with  long^  straight^  thick  scales  or  hairs^ 
and  bearing  upon  short  branches  tufts  of  hairs  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  rachis. 

The  specimen  is  not  very  clear  and  this  species  might 
have  been  omitted.  It  has  however  a  kind  of  siffinity  to 
the  former  by  the  opposite  direction  of  those  tufts  of  hairs 
which,  borne  upon  parallel  branches  and  opposite  in  their 
direction,   come  together  by  the  apex  of  the  filaments. 
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These  whose  exact  form  cannot  be  seen,  are  short,  straight, 
compressed  in  thick  tnfts  and  attached  to  the  main  rachis 
or  to  short  branches,  thus  rather  resembling  the  leaves  and 
the  divisions  of  trailing  stems  of  Lycopodidcecd. 

HaJbUai — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  commnnicated 
like  the  former  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Rhacophyllum  molle,  Lesqx. 

Hymenophyllites  moUiSj  L&aqx^    OeoL  BepL  of  HL,   F7,  p.  4I8,  JY. 

filaments  thin,  fiai^  linear^  emerging  from  a  common 
support^  parallel  at  the  base^  joined  in  their  length  hy 
compression^  separated  on  the  borders  of  the  tvfts  in  linear 
obtuse  filaTnerUs^  nerveless. 

These  plants,  fonnd  in  numerous  specimens,  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  They  seem  to  grow  upon  fragments  of 
decayed  woody  matter,  and  to  cover  them  by  numerous 
closely  apressed  filaments,  which,  by  compression,  form  an 
irre^lar  mass  where  their  borders  only  are  here  and  there 
distinct.  In  the  beginning,  these  filaments  are  short,  two 
to  ten  millimeters,  one  millimeter  broad  or  a  little  more, 
linear,  obtuse,  close  and  parallel ;  later,  or  in  a  state  which 
seems  to  be  their  full  growth,  they  are  four  to  seven  centi- 
meters  long,  more  or  less  flexuous,  sometimes  disconnected 
in  lacinise,  two  millimeters  broad,  irregularly  lined  either 
in  the  middle  or  along  the  borders,  while  at  the  ax)ex,  when 
distinctly  separated,  they  have  the  same  width  and  form 
as  the  primary  one.  These  medial  lacinise,  which  often 
join  again  upwards,  are  not,  therefore,  separate  leaves,  but 
fragments  of  two  or  more  filaments  pressed  and  glued  to- 
gether. 

Habitat — ^Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare. 

Rhacophyllum  irregulare,  Germ. 

j^hlibia%irregularis,  Oerm.  VersL,  p.  67,  PI.  XXIV. 

Frond  large^  irregularly  divided  from  the  base;  divi- 
sions irregTdarly  dicJiotom^us^  forking  at  the  obtuse  some- 
times inflated  apex. 
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This  plant  resembles  a  Fucoid,  the  divisions,  of  various 
length,  are  irregularly  inflated  or  narrowed,  three  to  four 
millimeiers  thick,  also  very  irregularly  branching,  either 
(iichotomous  or  forking  in  branches  of  various  length. 
This  species  is  not  mentioned  in  Schimper's  Vegt.  Paleont. 
and  is  very  little  known.  It  has  some  features  in  common 
with  the  large  forms  of  B,  adnascens. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  of  this  plant  in 
the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge.  It  is  without 
label/ 

FructlflccUioTis  of  Ferns  in  separate  hranckes  and  of  un- 

krumn  oMribviion. 

SoROCLADUs,  Lesqx. 

In  considering  the  genus  Staphylopteris^  Presl,  GeoL 
Rept.  of  ni.,  IV,  p.  405,  I  made  the  following  remark: 
"Count  Sternberg  in  his  Vers.  II,  p.  174,  defines  this  genus 
[Staphylopteris)  merely  as  inflorescence  or  fructified  pani- 
cles of  Ferns,  analagous  to  those  of  Botrychium  or  Aneimia. 
The  only  species  described  by  the  author  as  type  of  his 
genus,  Staphylopteris  polyhotrya^  from  the  tertiary  of  Eu- 
rope, is  represented  by  a  small  group  of  round  sporanges. 
In  the  American  species  herfe  described,  the  sori  have  vari- 
ous forms.  But  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under 
the  same  generic  name  until  their  relation  to  fertile  fronds 
or  their  true  generic  affinity  can  be  ascertained.  To  this 
genus,  therefore,  I  refer  all  agglomerations  of  sporanges  of 
various  forms,  either  born  upon  separate  plants  or  upon 
separate  segments  of  a  Pern  like  those  of  species  of  Botry- 
chium^  without  visible  remains  of  leaves,  or  whose  connec- 
tion to  frond-bearing  leaves  cannot  be  traced  and  is  un- 
known." 

As  the  genus  of  Presl  has  been  established  on  a  tertiary 
plant,  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  its  name  for 
the  description  of  fructifications  of  Perns  of  a  different  char- 
acter and  of  a  different  epoch.  Acting  upon  this  objection, 
although  I  do  not  know  any  more  now  about  the  true  re- 
lation of  the  fruiting  fragments  which  I  formerly  described 
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as  Staphylopteris^  I  propose  this  new  generic  name  for  the 
description  of  Perns  of  the  coal  represented  by  fructifica- 
tions whose  relation  is  unknown. 

SoROCLADUS  8TELLATUS,  Lesqx.^  PI,  XL  VI  11^  Figs.  8Sh. 

Slaphylopteris  stellata,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  Arks,,  -^^»1>«  S09i  PI,  II,  f, 

Fruiting  raceme  simply  pinnate^  thick ;  brandies  alter- 
nate^ shorty  in  right  angle^  hearing  four  to  five  broadly 
oval  or  obovate  sporanges^  sessile  and  placed  star-like 
around  a  central  flattened  axtis  or  receptacle. 

As  seen  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  right  side  of  the  fig- 
ure, the  sporanges  are  rather  sessile  upon  the  pedicel  than 
placed  at  its  apex,  the  pedicel  being  longer  and  continued 
under  the  receptacles.  No  relation  is  known  to  this  kind 
of  fructification. 

Habitat — Male' s  Coal  bank,  Arks. 

SoROCLADTJS  ASTER0IDE8,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  XL  VIII,  Figs.  9-9b. 

JStaphylqpteria  {uteraides,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  BepL  of  III.,  IV,  p.  4O6,  iY.  XIV, 
/.  e-7b.    8ehp.,  Paleont.  vegei.,  Ill,  p.  512. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  uUimaie  pinnce  with  a  narrow 
filif(yrm  oblique  straight  rojchis^  bearing  groups  of  close 
sporanges y  attached  in  pairs  and  opposite;  sort  globu- 
lar at  firsts  opening y  when  mature^  in  five  lanceolate  lacinice 
plojced  star-like  on  a  central  round  receptacle. 

The  specimen  is  represented  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  seen. 
The  sori,  described  as  round  before  the  maturity,  are  not 
seen  attached  upon  branches  of  the  pinna?  but  on  the  re- 
vei:se  of  the  specimen.  Their  reference  to  the  species  \s 
hypothetical.  Prof.  Schimper  considers  them  as  spores  of 
Lepidodendron  or  of  Sigillaria.  Their  shape  is  however 
different  from  that  of  spores  of  Lycopodia^ece  and  of  Sigil- 
laricB  which,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  measures, 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  form  triangular  on  one  side. 
These  are  exactly  globular,  sometimes  placed  in  two  parallel 
rows,  thtee  or  more  on  each  side,  as  depending  from  a  de- 
stroyed rachis.  These  fructifications  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  Aneimia^  for  the  position  of  the  sporanges  at  least. 
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Habitat—^Rjooi  shale  of  the  Coal  of  Morris,  Ilir,  Mr.  Jos. 
Even. 

SoROCLADFS  8AGITTATUS,  Lesqx..  PL  XL  VIII ^  Figs. 

lO^lOh. 

Staphylopieris  BogitUUa,  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  III,,  IV,  p.  407,  PI.  XIV. 

• 

Frond  hipinnate;  dioisions  alternate^  secondary  rax^Jus 
thick  J  JleanumSj  decurrent  or  curving  down  to  the  main 
rack  is,  with  alternaie  short  thick  lateral  branches  enlarged 
to  the  point  of  attachmerd  of  the  fructificoiions  ;  capsules 
enlarged  at  the  base  when  open,  cord  ranted  and  n^r  rawing 
to  the  obtuse  apex,  enclosing  two  rows  of  flat  and  com- 
pressed sporangeSy  seemingly  attached  to  a  medial  smooth 
axis,  either  simple,  or  divided  at  the  base  in  two  opposite 
vertical  branches. 

The  specimens,  though  numerous  enough,  are  aU  fragment- 
ary, the  capsules,  generally  half  imbedded  into  the  stone,  are 
often  partly  seen  and  therefore  appear  of  different  shape. 
At  the  top  of  the  pinnae  they  seem  to  be  still  closed  ;  those 
exposed  with  the  face  upwards,  as  f .  10a  and  106  enlarged, 
have  the  borders  curved  inward,  slightly  covering  the  spo- 
ranges.  None  of  these  are  seen  separated  from  the  cap- 
sules. By  this  arrangement  of  the  sporanges,  these  fructi- 
fications have  a  marked  affinity  to  those  of  Ophioglossum 
or  of  Strvihiopteris,  for  it  is  evident  that  what  I  call  cap- 
sule is  an  involueral  folding  of  pinnules  enclosing  the  spo- 
ranges  which  appear  transversely  opened  like  those  of 
Ophioglossum.  The  mode  of  division  could  not  be  remarked, 
however. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Strong. 

SOROCLADXTS   OPHIOOLOSSOIDES,  a^.  nov.,  PI.  XL  VIII, 

Fig.  11. 

Fronds pinnalely  divided;  pedicels  slender^  dicliotomous, 
hearing  at  the  apex  of  the  branchlets  oblong,  obtuse  cap- 
sules,  enclosing  two  parallel  rows  of  sporanges. 
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The  form  of  the  capsules,  oblonpj,  obtuse,  rounded,  not  en- 
larged at  the  base,  and  the  slender  pedicels,  are  the  essential 
characters  which  separate  this  species  from  the  former. 
The  fragment  of  the  plant,  preserved  in  a  soft  shale,  does 
not  show  the  internal  structure  of  the  sporanges  as  clearly 
as  the  specimens  in  the  f  errugenous  nodules.  The  sporanges 
.are  distinctly  separated  by  deep  parallel  lines,  and  their 
surface  is  convex.  The  shape  of  the  sporanges  relates  this 
species  still  more  than  the  former  to  OpJiioglossum. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  Coal  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Britts. 

SOROCLADUS  WORTHENII,  LcsqX. 
Oeol.  Bept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  405,  Fl.  XIV,  f.  1,  f. 

A  wJiole  pinna  orfrond^  lanceolate  in  outline^  pinnaiely 
divided  in  right  angle;  pinnxB  alternate^  sub-linear ;  pin- 
nules triangular^  obtuse^  close^  marked  merely  by  groups 
of  four  to  Jive  large  sporanges.  globular  b^are  opening^  or^ 
when  opened^  cut  into  oblanceolate  segToerUs  placed  star- 
likCj  all  without  any  visible  points  of  support;  primary 
ra^his  ihickj  its  divisions  narroio. 

The  plant  is  preserved  in  a  i)ebble  of  carbonate  of  iron 
where  its  impression  is  perfectly  distinct.  The  primary 
rachis  is  eight  millimeters  broad  at  its  base,  smooth  and 
flat  by  compression.  The  lateral  pinn«B  are  attached  to 
the  borders,  sometimes  inside  of  them  upon  the  rachis ; 
the  pinnules,  three  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  at  base, 
appear  as  mere  agglomerations  of  sori  without  trace  of 
support,  globular  before  opening,  or  when  opened,  cut  into 
oblanceolate  obtuse  lobes,  placed  around  a  small  central 
receptacle.  Even  with  the  specimen  on  hand,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sporanges 
to  the  pinnae  as  no  trace  of  a  pedicel  can  be  seen.  They 
appear  as  sessile  upon  the  secondary  rachis.  But  from 
their  disposition  in  regular  groups  of  a  triangular  outline, 
they  were  probably  attached  upon  pinnules  of  the  same 
shape  whose  epidermis  has  been  destroyed  by  maceration. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek,  communicated  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 
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Bachiopteris. 

Corda  has  described  a  number  of  generic  divisions  for 
fragments  of  rachis  or  stems  of  Perns,  whose  characters  have 
been  studied  and  recognized  in  their  anatomical  structure 
by  cross  sections  of  silicified  specimens.  Schimper  groups 
them  under  the  name  of  Rachiopterides,  As  remains  of 
this  kind  have  not  as  yet  been  found  silicified  in  the  Amer- 
ican coal  measures,  their  internal  structure  cannot  be 
considered,  and  their  relation  to  the  generic  divisions  estab- 
lished by  the  authors  is  unknown.  I  therefore  merely  de- 
scribe a  few  fragments  of  these  remains  under  the  generic 
name  of  RacTdopteris.  This  name  has  already  been  ad- 
mitted by  Prof.  Dawson  for  the  descriptions  of  fragments 
of  the  same  kind.  As  they  belong  to  Perns  probably 
known  from  the  characters  of  the  leaves,  their  description 
is  of  little  value.  The  two  fragments  represented  in  the 
Atl,,  from  the  coal  measures,  have  a  peculiar  interest  as 
indicating  the  analogy  of  the  mode  of  gen^iination  and 
growth  of  the  coal  Perns  with  that  of  the  living  ones.  On 
his  own  species.  Prof.  Dawson  remarks  that  they  are  pub- 
lished especially  in  order  to  show  the  existence  in  the  De- 
vonian, of  Perns  whose  fronds  have  been  destroyed.  Of 
course,  the  description  of  all  the  stems  or  rachis  of  Perns 
found  barren  of  leaves  in  the  coal  measures  would  be  a 
useless  task,  as  few  if  any  of  them  can  be  determined 
merely  from  the  characters  of  their  surface.  Whenever 
their  identity  has  been  recognized  they  have  been  consid- 
ered and  described  with  their  species. 

Rachiopteris  affixis,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXV^  Fig.  7. 

Stigmarioides  ajfflnis,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept,  of  IIL^  IV,  p.  456,  Ft,  XXVII, 

FragTiient  of  rdchis  enlarged  and  chaffy  at  the  base^ 
linear^  nearly  smooth  in  the  upper  part. 

The  fragment,  seven  centimeters  long,  shows,  at  its  base, 
part  of  a  rhizoma  two  centimeters  long  covered  with  long 
hairs  or  scales,  to  which  is  attached  the  blade  or  true  rachis, 
one  centimeter  broad,  bearing  only  a  few  scattered  scales 
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and  grooved  in  the  middle,  as  seen  by  two  parallel  distant 
lines. 
Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 


Rachiopteris  selaoo,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXXY^  Fig,  S,^ 

JStigmarioides  aelago,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Mepi.  of  III,,  IV,  p.  456,  PI.  XXXI, /• 
8,Sb. 

Fragments  of  a  rhizoTna  grddually  enlarging  down- 
ward^ very  chaffy^  dichotomous ;  divisions  supporting 
narrow  linear  smooth  rachis. 

The  figure  represents  exactly  part  of  a  creeping  rhizoma 
with  stalks  of  fronds  of  Ferns  coming  out  from  it,  as  is 
commonly  seen  on  specimens  of  living  Ferns.  One  of  the 
stalks  is  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment,  the  other  is 
broken ;  its  covered  border  shows  it  also  to  have  been 
broader  than  the  hairy  support. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 


Rachiopteris  pinnata,  Daws^  Dev.  Plants  ofN.  E.^  Am.^ 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1862,  p.  323,  PI.  XVII,  f.  60. 

Stipes  one  and  a  Tidlf  centimeters  wide  or  less,  unevenly 
striate,  giving  off  opposite  hranches  wJdch  are  abruptly 
broken  off  at  short  distance  from  the  stipe. 

Hai)itat — Devonian  of  New  York,  with  all  the  following 
species. 

Rachiopteris  cyclopteroides,  Daws^  ibid.,  p.  323. 

Very  thick  stipes,  not  observed  to  branch  and  marked 
with  uneven  strict. 

Rachiopteris  punctata,  Daws,  ibid.,  p.  323,  PL  XVI, 

Fig.  61. 

Stem  marked  with  obscure  longitudinal  ridges  between 
which  are  transnerse  furrows  or  punctures ;  great'Cst  di- 
ameter one  centimeter  and  a  half. 
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Rachiopteris  striata,  DawSy  ibid.,  p.  323. 
Stipes  regvZarly  and  distinctly  striate  longitudinally. 

Rachiopteris  tenuistriata,   DawSy   ibid.^  p.   323 ^  PL 
XIV,  f.  32  a,  J,  and  X  VI,  f.  4^  and  Jfi. 

Stipes  smooth,  finely  striate,  and  in  some  specimens  with 
linear  ridges  scattered  over  the  surface  and  perhaps  mark- 
'  ing  the  position  of  minute  hairs.  Largest  stem  one  and* 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  branching  pinnately  and 
dichoUmvously  and  terminating  in  recurved  divisions  or  in 
long  flattened  petioles 

Stigmarioides,  Lesqx. 

Fragments  of  rhizomas  with  surface  marked  by  small 
round  impressions  {tubercles)  irregularly  disposed  and 
without  central  vascular  points^  base  of  detached  radicles 
or  filaments. 

The  species  of  this  group  might  be  described  under  the 
name  of  Rhizomopteris,  Schp.,  but  their  relation  to  Ferns 
is  not  ascertained,  some  of  them  at  least  being  referable  to 
I/ycopodiacecB.  Grand  d'  Eury  describes  under  the  generic 
name  of  Stigmaroipsis  rhizoma  similar  in  characters  to 
Stigmaria,  and  evidently  related  as  roots  to  Sigillaria  or 
Syrigodendron.  Their  scars  are  marked  with  central  vas- 
cular points.  Fragments  of  the  kind  described  here  are 
extremely  rare.  As  subterranean  remains  and  of  a  soft 
texture,  they  have  been  soon  destroyed  by  maceration,  and 
a  few  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  ferruginous  concre- 
tions of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stigmarioides  Evenii,  Lesqx,,  PI.  LXXV,  Fig.  1. 

stigmaria  Evenix^  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Mept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  448,  PI.  XXXlX,f.  9. 

Surface  wrinkled  lengthwise;  tubercles  round,  close,  ir- 
regularly disposed,  variable  in  size,  mostly  withoiU,  some 
of  them  with  an  indistinct  vascular  scar. 

The  tubercles  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  three  milli- 
meters, and  their  position  is  very  irregular ;  the  largest  ones 
are  indistinctly  marked  with  a  central  vascular  point,  the 
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smaller  have  no  trace  of  it.     This  fragment  is  not  therefore 
positively  referable  to  Stigmaria. 
Habitat — ^Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Sttomarioides  TRUNCATiTS,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXVy  Fig.  S. 

Lesqx.,  OeoL  Mept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  453,  Pt.  XXIX,  f.  4. 

Fragment  of  a  cylindrical  rJiizoma^  contra^cted  in  pass- 
ing into  basilar  bran^heSy  surface  marked  at  variable  dis- 
tances and  irregular  distribution  by  small  tubercles^  base 
qf  rootlets  a^  seen  by  a  /eto  remains  attached  to  tTie  bor- 
ders. 

This  fragment  is  related  to  the  former,  differing  by  its 
smooth  surface  (not  wrinkled),  and  by  the  more  angular 
form  of  the  scars.  The  few  remains  of  rootlets  still  at- 
tached to  the  borders  indicate  the  nature  of  this  organism. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stiomarioides  VILL08U8,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  LXXV^  Mg.  3. 

Leaqx.,  C^eol.  Bepi.  of  III.,  IV, p.  454,  PI.  XXXI,  f.  1. 

Fragment  of  a  tuber ^  marked  on  the  surface  by  two  kinds 
of  scars ^  most  of  them  small^  close^  disposed  in  spiral^  and 
a  few  larger  ones,  formed  qf  two  circular  parallel  rings 
and  a  central  point. 

The  small  scars  are  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter, 
generally  round,  angular,  somewhat  irregularly  disposed 
in  spiral  order,  two  millimeters  distant.  The  larger,  two 
only  in  number,  are  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  sim- 
ilar to  scars  of  StigTuiaria,  a  little  smaller.  Both  kinds  of 
scars  may  represent  the  base  of  rootlets.  From  the  con- 
nection of  the  branch  with  Pecopteris  mllosa^  Brgt.,  and 
from  the  likeness  of  the  dots  of  the  surface  of  the  Fragment 
to  those  upon  the  rachis  of  the  Pern,  this  organism  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  part  of  a  rhizoma  of  this  species, 
broken  near  the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  rachis.  The 
spiral  distribution  of  the  scars  however  is  not  like  that  of 
scales  or  thick  hairs  of  the  rhizoma  of  a  Pern. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 
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Stigmabioides  TUBERosus,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXXVy  Pig.  4. 

Lesqz.,  OeoL  BepU  of  HI.,  IV,  p.  45S,  Ft.  XXIX,  f,  6. 

Tuber  oval  in  otUlinej  slightly  emargincUe  at  bdse,  con- 
tracted in  the  upper  part  in  passing  to  a  leaf  or  smooth 
rachis^  surface  irregularly  dotted  by  very  small  points^ 
marked  in  the  upper  part  by  a  single  stigmaroid  scar. 

This  organism  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  former. 
It  is  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  two  and  an  half 
broad,  inflated  or  convex,  perfectly  entire  at  the  base  and 
the  sides,  contracted  to  a  leaf  which  appears  to  join  it  by  a 
narrow  neck.  This  is  broken ;  the  mode  of  union  of  both 
parts  is  not  visible.  The  upper  appendage  resembles  a  frag- 
ment of  a  large  leaf  of  Stigmaria^  rather  than  a  petiole,  and 
the  leaves  of  Stigmaria  sometimes  bear  at  their  extremity 
tubercular  vesicles,  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured. 
The  dotting  of  the  surface  however  and  the  round  scar  under 
the  neck  indicate  the  nature  of  the  organism  as  that  of  a 
tuber,  bearing  a  smooth  rhizoma  or  perhaps  the  base  of  a 
rachis. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stigmabioides  linearis,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXV^  Fig.  6. 

Legqx.,  OeoL  Sept.  of  HI.,  IV,  p.  455,  PI.  XXXI,  f.  t. 

Part  of  a  root  or  nearly  linear  rhizoma^  gradually  and 
slightly  narrowing  from  the  top  to  the  base^  bearing  root- 
lets in  irregular  position. 

Evidently  part  of  a  root,  too  regular  for  a  rhizoma  of  Pern. 
The  fragment,  ten  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  at  the 
upper  broken  end,  eight  millimeters  at  the  base,  flat  by  com- 
pression, bears,  like  f .  2,  remains  of  still  attached  radicles 
and  small  round  scars  left  by  those  which  have  been  de- 
tached  from  it.  The  radicles  somewhat  variable  in  size  are 
at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  scars  which  are  only  two  milli- 
meters in  diameter.  They  are  all  tending  downward  from 
the  axis. 

ffabitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 
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Siems  or  Trunks  of  Fei'ns. 

Tnmks  of  Perns  are  represented  in  the  coal  measures  in 
two  different  ways,  either  by  silicified  whole  fragments, 
generally  transverse  sections  of  tninks,  or  merely  by  pieces 
of  the  bark,  preserved  in  the  shale  and  characterized  by 
the  configuration  of  impressions,  marking  the  points  of  at- 
tachment of  the  petioles.  As  Tree-ferns  are  now  cultivated 
in  the  conservatories,  they  are  generally  known.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  figures  which  represent  these  points  of  attach- 
ment in  a  fossil  state  will  be  easily  recognized  by  those  who 
have  seen  Tree-ferns  of  our  time.  These  scars  are  generally 
oval  in  outline,  placed  in  spiral,  though  sometimes  contig- 
uous or  joined  at  their  ends,  thus  seemingly  in  longitudinal 
series.  According  to  their  characters,  which  are  peculiar, 
varied  indeed,  and  apparently  specific,  the  plants  which 
they  represent  may  be  considered  in  the  four  following 
generic  divisions:*  Stemmatopteru^  Caulopteris^  Mega- 
phytum  and  Psaronius, 

Tree-ferns  are  common  enough  in  the  coal  flora  of  this 
continent,  while  in  Europe  they  are  rarely  found,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Grand'  Eury,  mostly  limited  to  the  strata  of  the 
upper  coal  measures.  Goeppert  has  some  species  from  the 
Permian  under  the  generic  name  of  Protopteris  and  Cavl- 
opteris.  We  have  them  already  in  the  Devonian  as  seen 
from  the  species  described  by  Dawson  and  Newbury.  None 
as  yet  are  known  from  the  sub-conglomerate  coal,  and  none 
either  from  above  the  Pittsburg  coal.  They  are  locally  very 
abundant.  In  the  shale  of  the  coal  they  bear  in  their  dis- 
tribution the  same  proportion  as  trunks  of  living  trees  may 
bear  to  the  amount  of  remains  deposited  for  successive  years 
by  their  branches  and  foliage. 

Trunks  of  Psaronius  are  found  mostly  in  South  Ohio,  on 
Shade  river,  and  in  Kentucky,  along  the  Great  Kanawha 
river.  They  are  derived  all  from  the  same  horizon,  a  heavy 
Sandstone  underlying  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

*  I  admit  with  some  modifications  of  the  charaoters  the  generic  dlvistona  of 
Scblmper  Veget.,  Faleont.  The  whole  number  of  our  species  could  have 
been  described  without  inconvenience  under  the  name  of  Caulopteris. 
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STEMMAT0PTEBI8,  Corda. 

TrwnJcB  erects  cyliTid/riccd ;  scars  large^  disciform^  oval 
round  or  ovate,  not  contigitous,  disposed  in  quincunxiaZ 
or  spiral  order  ;  oiUside  borders  or  rings  flat;  internal  disk 
formed  by  impressions  of  fascicles  of  vascular  tissues^ 
shaped  like  a  horse-sTioe^  the  Tiorns  curving  inward  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  scars,  either  short  and  hooked,  or  de- 
scending  below  the  middle  of  the  scars  and  there  united. — 
AU,,  PL  LIX. 

Stemmatopteris  HIE8UTA,  Sp.  nov.  PI,  LIX^  My.  1. 

Scars  of  medium  size^  exactly  oval;  borders  large;  disks 
scarcely  broader  in  the  middle^  slightly  curving  up  to  the 
Twrns,  which  are  short,  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
borders  fringed  by  short  scales  or  hairs  ;  epidermis  of 
IJie  hark  grained  like  shagreen. 

The  scar  are  seven  centimeters  long  and  four  broad,  the 
flat  borders  about  one  centimeter  ;  the  surface  of  the  disks 
is  marked  by  prominent  smooth  vascular  dots,  irregular  in 
size  and  distance.  A  specimen  from  Oliphant  bears  scars 
ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  in  vertical  distance,  five  to  six  in 
horizontal,  with  scales  somewhat  larger  at  the  base.  An- 
other from  Cannelton  has  the  bark  grained  like  shagreen. 

Habitat — ^Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  finely  preserved, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  Shale  of  coal  No.  1  of  Oliphant,  Pa. 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe;  Cannelton  coal,  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  emarginata,  Sp.  nov. 

Scars  larger  than  in  the  former  species,  oval,  rounded 
on  the  lower  end,  emarginate  at  the  other  ;  borders  broad 
and  surface  smooth  ;  disks  divided  into  two  opposite  semi- 
lunar  lobes  by  the  vascular  impressions. 

The  scar  is  nearly  eight  centimeters  long,  four  centime- 
ters broad  ;  the  disk  is  divided  into  two  separate  lobes,  each 
irregnlarly  oval,  the  outside  line  parallel  to  the  borders, 
the  inside  close  at  both  ends,  more  distant  in  the  middle  or 
semi-lnnar  in  opposite  directions.  The  vascular  impres- 
22  P. 
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sion  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Atl.,  PI.  LIX,  f.  4,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  medial  lines  descend  to  the  base  and 
join  it  by  an  outside  curve,  dividing  the  disks  in  two  halves. 
It  is  not  possible  to  see  which  end  of  the  scars  is  the  uj^per. 
This  scar  may  be  that  of  a  Megaphytum, 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa. ;  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  Schimperi,  8p.  nov. 

Stem  long  and  small^  covered  with  a  coating  of  rootlets  ; 
leaf  scars  distant^  long^  narrowly  oval^  obtuse  at  both  ends^ 
distinct^  even  under  the  thick  coaly  layer^  distant  and  al- 
ternate; vascular  im/pressions  horse  shoe  shaped;  horns 
shorty  nearly  contiguous  in  their  curve. 

The  stem  measures  at  least  one  meter  in  length,  and  its 
width  does  not  average  more  than  eight  to  nine  centimeters 
in  the  whole  length.  The  scars  are  alternate,  very  distant, 
twenty  centimeters  from  the  base  of  one  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  one  in  the  series,  but  transversely  close,  three  to 
four  centimeters,  also  between  the  corresponding  or  oppo- 
site cicatrices.  Leaf  scars  eight  centimeters  in  length,  two 
centimeters  in  width,  the  disks  much  shorter,  only  four  and 
a  half  centimeters  long  and  twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the 
middle.  The  internal  surface  of  the  disks  is  rough  or  ir- 
regularly punctate  and  wrinkled  lengthwise.  The  whole 
stem  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  coal  one  to  two  millimeters 
thick,  representing  the  upper  surface  or  bark  with  the  root- 
lets covering  it,  but  passing  aside  of  the  leaf  scars. 

The  cicatrices  are  comparable  by  their  shape  to  those  of  PL 
LIX,  f .  2 ;  they  are  however  much  narrower,  as  are  also  the 
lateral  borders,  while  the  disks  being  shorter,  the  space  at 
the  lower  and  upper  part  is  wider.  By  the  coating  of  root- 
lets and  the  distance  of  the  scars  it  resembles  the  following 
species,  but  the  rootlets  are  thicker  and  very  long,  as  no 
trace  of  points  of  attachment  can  be  seen  upon  the  stems. 
From  the  base  of  the  stem,  bundles  of  leaves  of  TcBniophyl- 
lum  decurrens  (PL  LXXXI,  f.  1)  come  out,  diverging  on  an 
acute  angle  as  in  the  figure,  seemingly  attached  to  the  root- 
lets which,  however,  are  narrower  in  size  and  cover  the  stem 
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without  divergence.  These  leaves  bearing  macrospores  have 
been  described  with  the  group  of  plants  doubtfully  refera- 
ble to  LycopodiacecB. 

Habitat — ^Cannelton,  Pa.,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  I. 
P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  squamosa,  Sp.  Tiov.^  PL  LIX^  Fig.  2. 

Scar  narrowly  oval,  obtuse  at  the  base,  emarginate  at  the 
upper  eiidj  borders  large,  fiat  and  smooth;  impressions 
narrow,  confineni  at  base;  horns  short  curving  to  the  con- 
tirmous  Ihie  of  the  central  oval  disks  ;  borders  scaly. 

The  scar  is  comparatively  narrow,  nine  centimeters  long, 
a  little  more  than  three  centimeters  broad ;  scales  of  the 
borders  nearly  one  centimeter  long,  lanceolate  acuminate, 
turned  downwards. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Stemm ATOPTERis  ANGUSTATA,  JSp.  nov. ,  PL  LIX,  Fig.  5. 

Differs  from  the  former  species  by  its  smaller  size  and 
the  borders  without  scales. 

The  scars  are  only  five  centimeters  long  and  twenty  two 
millimeters  broad.  By  their  shape,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  same  species  as  the  former.  But  no  trace 
of  scales  is  seen,  either  upon  the  borders  of  the  scars,  or 
upon  the  fragment  of  smooth  shale  where  they  are  pre- 
served. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Stemmatopteris  ptjnctata,  Lesqx.,  PL  LIX,  Fig.  3. 

Oaulopteria  punctata^  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a^  185S,p>  869,  Pt.  XII I^f.  i. 

Scars  nearly  exactly  oval  or  slightly  obovate;  borders- 
flat;  irvternal  disJcs  narrow,  enlarged  upwards;  vascular 
lines  joined  at  ths  horns  ;  surface  of  the  bark  punctate  the 
dots  represerding  base  of  hairs  or  of  scales. 

This  si)ecies  is  closely  allied  to  S.  peltigera  {Sigillaria, 
Brgt.).  It  has  larger  scars  and  the  bark  roughened  by 
larger  obtuse  tubercles.     It  is  rare  and  generally  found  in 
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sx)ecimen8  bearing  a  number  of  scars  all  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  figure. 

Habitat — Gate  Vein,  New  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cannelton, 
Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  some  splendid 
specimens  which  seem  intermediate  in  their  characters  be- 
tween this  species  and  S,  peltigera.  This  renders  the  sep- 
aration of  C.  punctata  somewhat  doubtful.  These  last 
specimens  are  from  Oliphant,  No.  1  vein  and  Port  Griffith, 
Pa.,  P?vein. 

Stemmatopteris  insignis,  Lesqx,^  PL  LIX^  Fig.  7. 

Caulopteria  inaignis,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  RepU  of  III,,  IT,  p.  4S9,  PI.  XLIX, 
f.l. 

Scars  tery  large^  exaxstly  ovate;  borders  large  and  flxit; 
vasctdar  impressions  parallel  to  the  borders^  with  curves 
distant^  descending  parallel  to  near  the  basal  line  where 
they  unitej  /arming  a  spatulate  obtusely  pointed  medial 
rib. 

A  very  remarkable  species  represented  by  the  largest  and 
best  preserved  scar  of  a  fossil  Pern- tree  seen  until  now.  The 
bark,  which  from  want  of  place  is  not  figured  here,  is 
smooth  ;  the  scar  twelve  centimeters  long,  eight  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad,  is  exactly  ovate,  with  a  smooth  border 
two  centimeters  broad  and  an  internal  disk  horse  shoe  shaped 
with  the  curve  of  the  horns  distant,  but  the  border  lines  con- 
tinuing downward  and  joined  only  near  the  base  of  the  disk. 
On  both  sides  of  the  branches,  near  their  point  of  connection 
and  on  each  side,  are  marked  two  narrow  lines  parallel  to 
the  branches  and  scythe  shaped,  bordering  an  internal  area 
irregularly  dotted  by  points  apparently  the  remains  of  fili- 
form vessels. 

Habitat — Shale  of  Duquoin  Coal,  111.,  two  si)ecimens  of 
the  same  size  in  the  State  cabinet 

Stemmatopteris  gigantea,  Lesqx. 

Caulapteris  gigantea,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  869,  PI.  XIII,  f.  t. 

Scar  large^  obovaie^  with  a  broad  double  border  ;  brandies 
of  the  vascular  scars  diverging^  horns  hooked^  distant. 

The  scar  is  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  former. 
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Its  shape  contrary  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  is 
obovate,  enlarged  upwards  ;  the  broad  border,  twelve  milli- 
meters, is  distinctly  divided  into  two  rings  of  equal  width, 
the  outer  apparently  thicker.  The  horns  are  seven  milli- 
meters distant,  the  line  of  vascular  bundles  thick,  at  least 
two  millimeters. 

Habitat — The  8i)ecimen  was  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  of  Garbondale,  and  figured  there  in  1862. 

StEMMATOPTERIS   CYCL08TIGMA,  Sp.  TWV. 

Scars  large^  in  quincunxial  order ^  dbovt  two  centimeters 
distant  in  obliqiie  direction^  nearly  round  ;  surface  smooth  ; 
hraiiches  of  the  disks  parallel  to  the  border Sy  horns  distant 
in  half  circle. 

The  scars  are  seven  to  eight  centimeters  both  ways  ;  the 
disks,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  are  bordered  by  a 
deep  narrow  vascular  impression  following  the  same  curve 
and  thus  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  scars,  with  the  horns 
hooked  and  opposite,  the  space  between  the  inside  curve 
being  six  to  eight  millimeters.  The*  surface  of  the  disks 
and  of  the  scars  is  exactly  smooth  as  also  the  surface  of  the 
stem  between  the  scars,  marked  only  by  distant  small  ver- 
mcose  tubercles ;  a  few  of  them  are  seen  upon  the  borders 
of  the  cicatrices. 

Habitat — Oliphant,  Pa.,  Coal  No.  1.  Specimens  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston. 

Stemmatoptebis  mimica,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  LIX^  Fig.  4,. 

Annular  scars  STnaUy  truncate  at  the  top^  abruptly  con- 
tracted near  the  very  obtuse  base ;  disk  somewJiai  enlarged 
in  the  upper  part^  the  branches  curving  at  a  distance  from 
the  borders  and  descending  parallel  to  near  the  base  of  the 
scar  ;  appendages  half  round  parallel  to  the  upper  curves  ; 
surface  smooth. 

The  disk  is,  in  its  shape,  remarkably  similar  to  a  man's 
face,  the  decending  branches  of  the  inside  impressions 
having,  in  their  parallel  disposition,  the  shape  of  a  nose  and 
the  lines  under  the  curves  that  of  the  eye  brows,  while  the 
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lower  part  of  the  ring  is  abruptly  narrowed  into  the  shape 
of  a  broad  chin.    The  scars  are  about  four  centimeters  long 
and  nearly  as  broad. 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa..  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  polita,  Bp,  Tioz).,  PI.  LIX^  Fig.  6. 

Outside  rings  transversely  oval ;  internal  scars  rounded 
at  the  hase^  enlarging  upwards  in  diverging  branches^  ah- 
ruptly  curved  inside  and  joined  in  the  middle  in  trans- 
ver sally  oval  knots  or  horns ;  surf a^  very  smooth  pol- 
ished. 

The  scars  are  transversely  oval,  four  and  a  half  centime- 
ters broad,  three  centimeters  in  vertical  length,  joined  by 
the  borders  in  spiral  order,  like  the  scars  of  Lepidodendron. 
The  inside  disks,  kidney  shaped  in  outline,  are  formed  by 
deep  vascular  lines,. at  first  curving  upwards  in  opposite  di- 
rections, then  abruptly  bending  towards  each  other  and 
joined  by  transversely  hooked  horns,  the  lateral  branches 
projecting  beyond  the  capping  line  of  the  disks,  which  are 
two  centimeters  broad  in  the  upper  part,  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  in  vertical  direction.  The  specimen  is  regret- 
ably  too  small,  a  piece  of  bark  of  an  apparently  young  tree, 
the  epidermis  being  very  thin  and  remarkably  smooth. 

Habitat — Cannelton  Coal,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  Worthenii,  Lesqx. 

Caiilopteria  Worthenii,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  B<^t.  of  III.,  II,  p.  459,  PL  L,  /.  1. 

Stem  slender  ;  scars  very  distant j  rounded  at  the  ba^e^  Tiar- 
rowed  upwards  ;  internal  impressions  horse-shoe  shaped^ 
with  horns  converging  ;  vascular  scars  parallel  to  the  bor- 
ders^ marked  above  the  base  by  a  semi-lunar  appendage. 

The  stem  seven  to  eight  centimeters  in  the  widest  diame- 
ter, reduced  by  compression  or  flattened  to  half  this  thick- 
ness, bears  four  distant  scars,  one  of  which  only  is  well 
preserved.  It  is  four  centimeters  long,  two  and  a  half  centi- 
meters broad,  contracted  above  to  an  emarginate  apex  only 
five  millimeters  broad.  The  scars  are  about  twenty-five 
centimeters  distant  in  vertical  line.    The  vascular  impres- 
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sions,  following  parallel  to  the  flat  outline  of  the  borders,  are 
slightly  narrowed  to  the  upper  part,  curved  into  two  con- 
fluent horns,  the  line  of  connection  descending  lower,  or 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  scar.  The  impressions  are  more 
or  less  obliterated  by  erosion,  one  of  them  being  exactly 
elliptical  and  all  without  dots  or  traces  of  cylindrical  ves- 
sels. 

Habitai — Carmi,  White  county,  111.,  upper  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Cattlopteris,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Scars  with  the  inside  disJc  either  marked  by  linear 
hands ^  rernains  of  vessels  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the 
base  of  the  ra^hiSy  or  covered  by  impressions  of  rootlets 
obliterating  its  shape^  or  merely  ovate  or  elliptical^  without 
traces  of  horse  shoe  shaped  vascular  lin^s.  These  lines 
way  have  been^  in  some  cases,  effa/ied  by  abrasion  of  the 
smface  or  covered  by  rootlets. 

Caitlopteris  Giffordi,  Sp.  nov.j  PI.  ZX,  Mgs.  i,  ^. 

Stem  originally  cylindrical,  half  flattened  by  compres- 
sion; scars  in  longitudinal  series,  large,  svbcontinuous^ 
elliptical,  marked  lengthwise  by  longitudinal  deep  im- 
pressions. 

The  specimen  is  a  silicified  stem,  seventeen  centimeters 
broad,  reduced  by  compression  to  a  thickness  of  four  centi- 
meters in  the  middle.  The  scars,  six  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  are  regularly  elliptical,  deeply 
grooved  into  the  stone,  marked  by  longitudinal  elevated 
narrow  ribs,  which,  when  destroyed,  leave  the  surface  under 
them  nearly  smooth.  The  bark  between  the  scars  is  thick, 
about  one  millimeter,  verrucose,  the  warts  generally  di- 
rected lengthwise  and  oval. 

The  internal  structure  is  indistinctly  seen,  f .  2,  in  woody 
fasciles  of  dark  color,  linear,  flexuous,  irregularly  divided, 
diversely  mixed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  somewhat  disfigured 
by  compression.  The  disposition  of  the  vessels  is  like  that 
figured  by  authors  from  species  of  Psaronius,  comparable 
especially  to  P.pvlcher,  Corda,  Beitr.,  p.  96,  PL  XXIX,  f.  6. 
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The  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Phillipsiiy  LI.  and  Hutt., 
II,  PI.  140,  differing  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  scars, 
longer  and  narrower,  joined  by  a  narrow  neck. 

Habitat — This  beautiful  specimen  was  kindly  presented 
to  the  survey  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gifford,  as  found  in  the  coal 
measures  near  Alta,  Peoria  county.  111. 

Caulopteris  Lacoei,  Sp.  nao. 

Fragments  of  a  flattened  stem^  one  Tiuv/bred  and  fifty 
centimeters  long^  twenty  centivieters  in  diameter^  with  four 
longititdiTial  rows  of  alternate  ovate  scars^  si:r  to  seven 
•  centimeters  long  ^  four  to  five  broody  at  an  average  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters^  both  ways^  marked 
lengthwise  with  regular  vertical  strice^  e&idently  remains 
of  linear  bundles  of  vessels^  independent  of  the  fi^exu^ous 
stricBj  impressions  of  rootlets  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
bark  between  the  scars. 

No  traces  of  vascular  impressions  are  seen,  except  two 
lines  curving  downward,  in  an  obtuse  angle  of  divergence 
from  the  middle  of  the  disk.  The  outside  ring  is  narrower 
in  the  upper  part ;  the  shape  of  the  scars,  twice  as  broad 
near  the  base  as  near  the  top,  is  exactly  ovate. 

I  refer  to  the  same  species  another  specimen  with  scars 
exactly  round,  much  smaller,  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position,  not  quite  as  distant,  covered  like  the  bark  with 
flattened  rootlets,  under  which  is  obscurely  seen  a  central 
disk  like  a  horse-shoe  shaped  vascular  impression.  It  may 
represent  a  different  species. 

Habitat — Both  specimens  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe,  obtained  from  coal  No.  1  of  Oliphant. 

Caulopteris  obtecta,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LIX^  Fig.  8. 

OeoL  RepL  of  III.,  IV,  p.  457,  PI.  XXVIII, /.  J-J^ 

Stems  of  small  size^  covered  with  linear  roots  ;  scars  gen- 
erally  distant^  elliptical ;  disks  obsolete  by  the  covering  of 
the  rootlets. 

The  filaments,  remains  of  flattened  rootlets,  three  milli 
meters  in  diameter,  exactly  linear,  are  seen  derived  from 
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under  the  bark,  where  they  leave  small  or  narrowly  oval 
scars  at  their  point  of  attachment.  By  their  superposition 
and  compression,  they  cover  the  stem  by  a  coating  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  more  than  one  millimeter  thick.  The 
scars  have  all  been  covered  by  these  radicles  after  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  petioles,  and  therefore,  though  their  outline 
is  perceivable,  the  internal  disk  is  indistinct.  Even  after 
abrasion  of  the  coaly  surface,  the  impressions  of  the  radi- 
cles leave  irregular  vertical  lines,  merely  interrupted  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  disk,  as  seen  in  the  figure  which  is  re- 
duced to  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  specimen.  The  vertical 
distance  between  the  scars  is  very  great,  sixteen  centimeters. 
On  another  specimen,  whose  scars  are  not  quite  as  large, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three  and  a  half  broad, 
the  distance  is  reduced  to  eleven  centimeters.  As  seen  from 
the  specimen,  the  distance  is  very  variable,  even  upon  one 
and  the  same  fragment  of  stem. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  The  specimen 
figured  is  in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 
Cannelton,  Penn'a,  in  fine  specimens — Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Caulopteris  Cistii,  Brgt 

Sigillaria  Cistii^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foas.,  p.  41/i,  PI.  CXL,/.  t. 
Caulopieria  Cistii,  Oein.,  Verst.,p.  Si,  PL  XXXIV, /.  1,  f.    Lesqx.,  OeoL 
of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  869. 
Stemm€Uopter%s  Cistii,  Corda,  Beitr.,  p.  76.    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  p.  710, 

Stem  large  J  surface  covered  with  adventive  rootlets  de- 
scending  between  the  scars  which  are  placed  in  quin- 
cunxial  order ^  vertically  distant;  internal  disk  narrowly 
elliptical^  a  little  broader  at  the  base^  slightly  emarginaie 
at  the  top  ;  surface  clotted^  rugose. 

The  border  of  the  scars  is  large,  but  often  partly  covered 
or  obliterated  by  the  impressions  of  rootlets  which  fill  the 
lateral  space  between  the  scars,  while  under  them  the  sur- 
face is  left  uncovered  of  radicles  or  smooth,  for  half  or 
even  for  the  whole  distance  between  them.  The  vertical 
distance  is  not  less  than  twelve  centimeters,  sometimes 
much  greater.  With  the  ring  the  impressions  average  six 
to  seven  centimeters  long,  and  a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
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half  centimeters  broad.  The  internal  disk  is  generally 
narrowly  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  sometimes  also 
emarginate  at  the  upper  end,  as  by  horse-shoe  shaped  ras- 
cular  impressions.  Prom  this  character,  the  species  should 
be  described  as  Stemmatopteris.  But  the  disks  are  rarely 
distinct,  and  the  whole  surface  is  very  rugose  lengthwise, 
as  dotted  by  irregularly  round,  even  linear  impressions  of 
small  fasciles  of  vessels.  All  the  specimens  examined  are 
flattened  or  generally  large  pieces  of  bark,  except  the  fol- 
lowing. 

This  one,  in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  a 
fragment  of  a  slender,  cylindrical,  slightly  compressed  stem, 
nine  centimeters  in  the  widest  diameter,  flattened  to  five 
and  a  half  centimeters,  marked  by  elliptical  scars,  ten  centi- 
meters long,  only  two  and  a  half  broad,  obtusely  pointed 
at  both  ends,  with  central  disks  shorter  and  placed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  scars.  The  specimen,  which  I  labeled 
Cyclopteris  elongata^  Sp.  nov. ,  may  be  a  variety  of  C.  Clstii^ 
though  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  smooth  and  without  rad- 
icles. This  last  difference  is  not  of  specific  value,  for  the 
adventive  radicles  seen  upon  many  species  of  Pern-trees  of 
our  time,  generally  cover  the  base  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunks,  even  as  high  up  as  the  middle,  but  gradually  dis- 
appear towards  the  top. 

ITdbUai — The  species  is  not  rare  in  the  coal  measures. 
Found  at  Cannelton,  by  Mr;  I.  P.  Mansfield ;  at  Oliphant, 
by  M.  Jones,  No.  1  vein ;  at  Pittston,  E  vein  of  Port  Grif- 
fith, Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe ;  also  in  the  coal  shale  of  Morris,  111., 
etc.  The  specimen  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  is  from 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Caulopteris  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  710V.J  PI.  LX^  Fig,  2. 

Scars  large^  oval^  oblique^  close;  harder s  very  hroad^ 
formed  of  a  double  ring ;  internal  disks  convex^  oduI, 
rounded  at  the  base^  obscurely  emarginate  or  truncaie  at 
the  top  ;  surface  deeply  striaie  by  impressions  of  fUxuous 
rootlets^  jiUing  all  the  space  between  the  scars. 

Differs  essentially  from  C.  Cistii^  by  the  close  position 
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and  the  large  size  of  the  scars,  with  borders  formed  of  a 
double  ring,  more  than  one  centimeter  broad,  the  outer  part 
smooth,  the  inside  more  or  less  rugose  or  dotted,  six  to  eight 
centimeters  distant  only,  in  vertical  direction.  The  two 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  show  the  scars 
oblique  t6  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis. 
IfabUdt- — Cannelton,  Pa. ;  Mr.  I.  P^  Mansfield. 

The  descriptions  of  the  following  species,  from  the  North 
American  Devonian,  are  copied  froni  Prof.  Dawson. 

Caulopteris  Lockwoodi,  Daws. 

Q^art.  Journ,  GeoL  Soc.^  Aug.^  1871,  p.  270,  PI.  XII,  /.  1-^, 

Trunk  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter^  longitudinally 
rugose ;  leaf  Scars  hroad^  rounded  above  and  radiatingly 
rugose^  with  an  irregular  scar  below ^  arranged  spirally 
in  about  five  ranks ;  vascular  bundles  not  distinctly  pre- 
served  ;  petioles  slender^  much  expanded  at  the  base^  divid- 
ing at  first  in  a  pinnate  manner^  and  afterwards  dichot- 
omously;  ultimate  pfnnce  with  remains  of  numerous  ap- 
parerUly  narrow  pinnules. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  specimens  allow  him,  at 
least,  to  conjecture  that  the  trunks  may  have  belonged  to 
Fem-trees,  although  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  perfect 
for  description. 

Habitat — ^The  Chemung  group,  near  Gilboa,  New  York. 

Caulopteris  antiqua,  Newby. 

Daws.f  I.  c,  p.  971,  PI,  XII,  /.  ^. 

Flattened  stem  about  eighteen  inches  long^  three  and  a 
half  in  average  breadth ;  the  exposed  side  shows  about 
twenty-two  large  leaf  scars^  arranged  spirally^  each  leqf^ 
when  broken  off^  has  left  a  rough  fracture;  and  above  this 
there  is  a  semi-circular  impression  of  the  petiole  against 
the  stcTn^  which^  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  bases  of  these 
petioles^  is  longitudinally  striate  and  tubercutated ;  the 
structures  are  not  preserved^  but  merely  the  outer  epider- 
mis  as  a  coaly  film. 
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Habitat — Marine  limestone,  containing  Brachyopods, 
Trilobites,  etc.,  of  the  corniferous  limestone  of  Ohio. 

Caulopteris  peregrina,  Newhy. 

The  upper  part  of  the  specimen^  eight  cerUiTriers  in 
diameter^  about  thirty  centiToeters  in  lengthy  shows  thirty 
leaf  scarSy  about  two  centimeters  wide,  and  raiher  less  in 
depth;  the  upper  part  of  the  scars  presents  a  distinct  and 
sometiTaes  dovhle  marginal  line,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
depression  in  the  middle.  The  lower  part  is  irregular^ 
and  when  most  perfect,  sh/nos  seven  slender  vascular  bun- 
dies,  passing  obliquely  downward  into  the  stem.  The 
lower  perfect  leaf  bases  have  the  structure  preserved  and 
sh&w  a  delicate  thin^walled  oval  parenchym,  while  the  vtzs- 
cular  bundles  show  scalariform  vessels,  with  short  bars  in 
several  rows,  in  the  manner  of  many  modern  Ferns  ;  some 
of  the  scars  show  traces  of  the  hypocrepian  marks,  char- 
acteristic of  Protopteris,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  at  the  base  of  the  scars  is  the  same  as  in 
that  genus,  as  are  also  the  general  forms  and  arrange- 
ment  of  the  scars. 

A  second  specimen  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  flattened 
8Brial  roots,  these  being  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Psaronites  of  the  coal  formation. 

Habitat — ^With  the  former. 

Megaphytum,  Artis. 

Scars  large,  round-qvxxdrate  in  outline,  m/)sUy  contigu- 
ous, placed  in  opposite  biserial  rows  ;  internal  disks  con- 
vex, with  central  or  vascular  impressions  in  the  form  qf  a 
horse  shoe,  or  a  medial  band  dividing  the  disks  into  two 
lobes,  joined  in  the  middle. 

The  disposition  of  the  petioles  in  two  opposite  rows  and 
close  to  each  other  is  very  peculiar,  and  not  seen  in  any 
Fern-trees  of  the  present  time. 
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Megaphyttjm  McLati,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  BepL  of  IlL,  Ily  p.  4S8,  PL  XLVIII.  8chp,,  PaUonU^  veget,^  J, 
p,  715, 

Scars  large^  nearly  square  in  outline^  contiguous  or  some- 
tchai  distant;  borders  flat ^  large^  smooth^  internal  disks 
deeply  emarginate  at  the  top  and  deeply  cordate  at  the  base 
hy  the  vascular  line  passing  up  and  down  to  near  the  mid- 
dle; bark  of  the  trunk  smooth. 

Prom  two  good  specimens,  one  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  the  other  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  am  able  to  see  exactly  the 
characters  of  the  disks,  and  the  essential  differences  which 
separate  the  species  from  the  following.  The  scars,  twelve 
centimeters  long,  nine  broad,  including  the  flat  borders,  are 
square  in  outline,  rounded  at  the  corners.  The  borders 
average  two  centimeters  in  width,  being  a  little  narrower 
on  the  sides.  The  disks  are  seven  centimeters  broad  at  the 
enlarged  rounded  deeply  cordate  base,  gradually  narrower 
toward  the  round  top,  which  is  also  deeply  emarginate  or 
obcordate  by  the  vascular  impressions.  These,  curved  in 
horse-shoe,  enter  the  disk  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  part, 
by  branches  or  linguif  orm  appendages  which  divide  it  nearly 
to  the  middle.  In  the  figure  of  the  GeoL  Rept.  of  111.,  1,  c, 
the  division  appears  continuous  from  the  top  to  the  base 
of  the  disks ;  but  the  specimens  first  obtained  and  copied 
were  not  in  as  good  state  of  preservation  as  those  I  have 
received  since.  The  borders  of  the  scars  are  not  always 
contiguous ;  sometimes  there  is  a  distance  of  three  to  four 
centimeters  between  the  scars,  as  seen  in  a  specimen  from 
Morris.  The  epidermis  of  the  bark  is  smooth  or  without 
tubercles. 

Habitat — First  discovered  in  the  coal  of  St.  John,, 111., 
by  Mr.  John  McLay.  The  specimen  of  Cambridge,  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Dr.  Hand,  is  from  Morris.  The 
third  is  from  Cannelton,  found  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Megaphtttjm:  Goldenbergii,  Weiss — PL  LXI^  Fig,  4. 

Weiss^  Zeitsch,  d,  deutseh.  geol.  Oesellsh,,  Xlly  1860^  p,  610,  Sckp.,  Pale- 
ont,^  veget,,  I,  p,  7.S,  PI,  LV, 

Scars  transversely  oval^  Joined  by  the  borders,  obscurely 
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divided  into  two  rings  by  a  parallel  thin  line;  disks  qf 
the  same  form^  marked  hy  smaU  irregular  perforalionSy 
especially  near  the  base;  central  disks  small^  deeply  oh- 
cordate;  bark  tiiberculate. 

Schimper,  1.  c,  has  two  splendid  figures  of  this  species, 
showing  both  sides  of  a  specimen  forty-three  centimeters 
long  and  thirty  centimeters  broad,  flattened.  The  scars  of 
the  American  specimen,  which  is  represented  partly  in  AtL, 
are  larger,  eleven  centimeters  in  horizontal  direction,  and 
six  centimetera  in  vertical  line.  The  shai)e  of  the  scars 
and  of  both  the  internal  and  outside  disks  are  exactly  the 
same.  The  internal  disk  is  comparatively  small,  also  trans- 
versely oval,  three  centimeters  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
half  as  wide  in  the  other.  The  surface  is  somewhat  oblit- 
erated by  compression,  and  the  division  of  the  internal  disk 
is  obscure.  It  is  marked  in  Schimper' s  figure  as  nearly 
split  or  deeply  emarginate  by  the  vascular  impressions  de- 
scending linguiform  to  below  the  middle.  The  tubercles 
of  the  bark  are  irregularly  conical,  perforated  or  funnel- 
shaped  in  the  centre ;  they  are  obscurely  reproduced  by  con- 
cave impressions  upon  the  borders  and  the  disks. 

Megaphytum  magnificum^  Daws.^,  Quat.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  XXII,  PI.  VIII,  f.  34,  from  the  coal  of  the  Jog- 
gins,  Canada,  is  closely  allied  to  this  species. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Clinton  coal,  Mo. — Dr.  I.  H.  Britts. 

Megaphitum  GtRand'  Euryi,  Sp.  nov. 

Trunk  large^  covered  with  appressed  adventive  radicles 
derived  from  oval  tubercules  irregularly  placed  upon  the 
stems.  Scars  largCy  contiguous,  transversely  oval ;  disks 
broody  qf  the  sam^/orm,  the  lower  and  lateral  borders  par- 
allel to  those  of  the  scars,  horse-shoe  shaped  at  the  top,  or 
curved  in  two  horns,  the  lines,  f  ascites  of  vascular  bun- 
dles, descending  by  a  slight  divergence  to  near  the  base  of 
the  disks,  there  connected  by  a  crescent-shaped  line  form- 
ing a  spatvZate  tongue;  appendages  distinct,  nearly  joined 
to  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  diverging  outward  in  descend- 
ing and  abruptly  curving  inward  to  near  the  base  of  the 
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tongue  ;  surface  of  the  disks  and  scars  marked  by  irregu- 
larly scattei'ed  verrucose  obtuse  smooth  mamill(B  of  various 
size^  more  numerous  on  the  insides  of  tlie  disks. 

The  fragment  represents  part  of  a  flattened  stem,  thirty 
centimeters  in  diameter,  one  side  of  which  only  is  seen. 
The  scars  measure  transversely  ten  to  eleven  centimeters 
and  vertically  six;  the  borders  are  continuous,  without 
line  of  separation  between  them.  The  disks  seven  centi- 
meters broad  laterally,  four  in  vertical  direction,  follow  in  a 
broad  curve  and  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  scars,  to  the 
upper  part,  where  the  lines  of  the  vascular  bundles  curve 
and  pass  nearly  straight  toward  each  other,  bending  ab- 
ruptly downwards  when  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  and 
descending  with  a  slight  divergence  toward  the  base  of  the 
disks  where  they  are  joined  by  a  broadly  obtuse  line  of  con- 
nection. The  shape  is  exactly  horse-shoe  shaped,  the  me- 
dial tongue  descending  as  low  as  in  Stemmatopteris  ins  ignis  ^ 
PL  LIX,  f.  7  and  being  of  the  same  shape,  only  more  en- 
larged and  more  obtuse  at  the  base.  On  both  sides  and  as 
seen  also  upon  that  same  figure,  1.  c,  the  tongue  is  bordered 
from  below  the  middle  by  two  appendages  which,  coming 
out  from  below  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  rapidly  diverge 
from  it  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  distance  and  then  ab- 
ruptly curve  inward  toward  the  base,  effacing  before  reach- 
ing it.  Of  a  different  shape  they  represent  the  appendages 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  PI.  LIX,  f.  7.  The  surface  of 
the  disks  and  scars  is  quite  smooth,  except  for  the  tubercles, 
which,  few  and  distant  upon  the  border  of  the  scars,  are 
numerous  in  the  inside  of  the  disks,  equally  distributed 
also,  but  less  distinct  upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  The 
trunk,  outside  of  the  scars,  is  covered  with  closely  appressed 
flattened  radicles  averaging  three  millimeters  in  diameter. 
They  seem  derived  from  numerous  pustulate  scars,  four  to 
five  millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  irregularly  placed  upon 
the  stem. 

The  annular  scars  of  this  Fern  have  a  close  afliinity  of 
character  to  those  figured,  without  specific  name  and  de- 
scription, by  Grand  'Eury,  Fl.  Garb.,  PI.  XIII,  f.  3.  The 
scars  and  disks  are  much  larger  in  the  American  form  ;  the 
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distance  between  the  disks  at  least  twice  as  great,  two  and 
a  half  centimeters ;  the  vascular  lines  forming  the  tongue 
are  not  parallel,  but  diverge  toward  the  base  and  descend 
lower ;  the  radicles,  as  seen  upon  the  figure  given  by  the 
French  author,  are  much  larger.  But  this  character  may 
not  be  worth  considering. 

If  the  nature  of  Megaphitum  was  not  already  definitely 
ascertained  to  be  that  of  a  Pern-tree,  this  species,  by  the 
identity  of  the  characters  of  the  disks  with  those  of  Stem- 
Toatopteris^  would  sufficiently  prove  its  close  relation  to  this 
genus.  Considering  merely  the  scars  of  Tree-ferns,  as  we 
have  them  for  the  specific  determination  of  these  plants, 
there  is  scarcely  a  definite  line  for  generic  division  between 
them. 

Habitat — Oliphant  No.  1  vein  Mr.  Ed.  Jones ;  the  cabi- 
net of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Meqaphytum  protttberans,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  21L,  II, p.  458,  Ft.  XLVII,/.  1,  i. 

Scars  gibbouSy  square-oval^  rounded  at  the  base^  slightly 
emarginate  at  the  top  where  the  transversely  broad  ovate 
disk  is  placed;  vascular  impressions  horse-shoe  shaped 
or  reniforrriy  with  horns  curved  up  and  hooked. 

The  specimen  is  represented  upside  down,  as  remarked 
by  Prof.  Schimper.  The  central  disk  and  vascular  impres- 
sions should,  therefore,  be  described  as  basUar  with  horns 
turned  up.  The  space  between  the  base  of  the  scars  and 
the  disk  is,  however,  much  inflated,  and  seems  to  show  the 
lower  descending  part  of  a  petiole  rather  than  the  facing  of 
its  internal  part.  The  same  disposition  as  that  of  this  figure 
is  remarked  in  M.  frondosum^  Artis.,  Antedil.  Phytol., 
PI.  XX,  a  species  to  which  this  one  is  related  by  the  form 
of  the  scars  and  the  striate  surface  of  the  bark.  It  is  how- 
ever in  contradiction  to  what  is  known  of  the  direction  of 
the  vascular  impressions,  in  living  Ferns.  The  scars  in- 
cluding a  narrow  border  are  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
four  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  The  disks  whose 
outlines  are  somewhat  obscure  and  blended  with  the  un- 
derneath inflated  bolsters,  are  two  and  a  half  centimeters, 
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transversely,  and  only  two  and  a  half  in  vertical  direction. 
The  branches  of  the  reniform  impressions  are  two  centi- 
meters apart,  curved  and  hooked  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  with  an  indistinct  irregular  round  or  oval  scar  in  the 
middle. 

The  specimen  bears  eight  contiguous  scars ;  the  bark  is 
irregularly  striate  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Carmi,  White  county ;  si)ecinien  in  State  cabi- 
net of  Illinois. 

PSAUONIUS. 

4 

To  this  genus  are  referred  stems  of  Tree- ferns,  covered  in 
the  inferior  part  by  adventive  roots,  increasing  by  their 
superposition  the  conical  base  of  the  trunks.  The  cortex 
is  thick,  parenchymatose ;  the  woody  cylinder  is  subdivided 
into  brailches  composed  of  fascicles  of  vessels,  either  half 
cylindrical  or  diversely  plicate,  immersed  in  the  cellular  me- 
dullar tissue.  These  vascular  bundles  affect  in  their  curves 
and  subdivisions  very  variable  dispositions,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  cross  sections,  PL  LX,  f.  2.  The  specific  characters 
are  recognized  by  the  analysis  of  the  internal  structure, 
made  on  silicified  cross  sections,  by  the  cutting  and  polish- 
ing of  thin  lamellae.  They  are  too  different  and  varied  to 
be  understood  without  figures  ;.and  though  I  have  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  those  trunks  of 
Psaronius^  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  ns- 
sistance  of  a  lapidary  for  their  specific  identification.  They 
abound,  as  remarked  already,  in  the  Sandstone  (Mahoning) 
of  Southern  Ohio,  on  Shade  river,  and  in  Kentucky  along 
the  lower  Kanawha  river.  The  adventive  roots  which  cover 
the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem,  even  ent^r  it  and  be- 
come part  of  it,  are  oft^n  found  expanded  at  the  base  of 
the  trunks  and  compressed  in  large  flattened  stumps  of  very 
irregular  shape,  with  a  conical  medial  projection,  base  (most- 
ly destroyed)  of  the  stems  of  which  they  were  the  supports. 
The  same  arrangement  of  adventive  rootlets,  surrounding 
the  base  of  Pern-trees  increasing  in  thickness  and  in  strength 
as  fast  as  the  trees  ascend  higher,  is  seen  on  species  of  Tree- 
fems  of  our  time.  The  trunks  of  Shade  river  vary  in  thick- 
23  P. 
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ness  from  ten  to  thirty  centimeters ;  rarely  are  they  found 
smaller  but  sometimes  laiger.  For  I  obtained  from  that  lo- 
cality a  remarkably  well  preserved  cylindrical  trunk,  two 
feet  in  diameter  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

The  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hildreth,  presented  to  the  college  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  has  some  of  these  stems  of  Psaronius  pol- 
ished in  transverse  sections.  Even  some  have  been  prejiared 
as  deck-boards  of  small  tables,  forming,  in  their  arrange- 
ment, variegated  and  beautiful  designs,  according  to  the  x>^- 
culiar  distribution  and  shape  of  the  vessels,  as  distinct  ui)on 
.the  polished  surface  as  might  be  the  venation  of  marble. 
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DETERMINATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 


OP  THK 


VEQET^BLE  REM^IlSrS 


FOUND  IX  THE 


COAL  XEASHEES  of  the  U.  &  OF  NORTH  AMEBICA. 


SECOND  PART. 


Vascular  Cryptogamous  Plants. 
Lycopodiace^. 

At  the  present  epoch,  the  plants  of  this  order,  LycopodSj 
Sdaginella^  Isoetes^  generally  inhabit  low,  mossy  places, 
under  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests,  or  the  snrface  of  the 
bogSjOr  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  atmos- 
pheric humidity  prevails  to  a  high  degree.  The  few  species 
which  thrive  upon  dry  rocks  expqsed  to  solar  action,  have 
the  faculty  of  closing  their  leaves,  even  their  stem,  one  upon 
another,  in  dry  weather,  opening  them  only,  when  humected 
by  rain  or  fogs,  to  continue  their  interrupted  growth. 
hoetes  8i)ecies  are  either  aquatic  or  amphibious. 

Prom  the  habitat  of  the  Lycopodictceci^  at  the  carbonif- 
erous epoch,  we  derive  indications  of  the  atmospheric  cir- 
cumstances which  have  exercised  their  influence  upon  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal,  whose  combustible  matter  is  com- 
posed in  a  great  proportion  oi  plants  of  this  class,  which 
flourished  to  a  very  high  degree  of  luxuriance  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Carboniferous.  For  the  Lycopodidcece 
were  not  then  small  herbaceous  trailing  plants,  like  those 
living  now,  but  trees  of  a  size  equaling  that  of  the  largest 
arborescent  plants  of  our  time.    Schim][)er  says  that  trunks 
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of  Lepidodendron  have  been  found  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  this  enormous  size ;  but  cylindrical  stems  or  mere  frag- 
ments of  stems  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  observed 
forty  to  fifty  centimeters  thick,  or  more,  either  flattened  in 
the  roof  shale  of  the  coal,  or  preserved  in  their  cylindrical 
normal  shape  in  the  sandstone. 

The  leaves  of  the  LycopodldcecB  are  generally  in  a  spiral 
order,  modified  sometimes  in  their  relative  disposition,  even 
in  the  same  species.  They  are  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  of 
various  length  according  to  si)ecies,  all  with  a  strong  mid- 
rib. Their  point  of  attachment  upon  the  stems  is  marked 
by  scars  of  divers  forms,  which  greatly  vary  in  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  fragments,  or  rather  of  the  i>art  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  fragments  of  bark  are  derived.  It  is 
essentially  from  the  characters  of  these  leaf  scars  that 
species  of  the  Lepidodreivdrm  have  been  established. 

The  fructifications,  rarely  found  attached  to  their  sup- 
port, are  in  cylindrical  or  ovate  spikes,  sessile  or  pedicellate, 
composed  of  sporanges  attached  to  the  anterior  base  of 
leaves  or  blades  of  various  forms,  which,  curved  upwards 
and  imbricated,  cover  the  outside  of  the  cones.  The  spor- 
anges contain  organisms  of  two  kinds,  either  very  small 
ones  (microspores),  which  are  like  powder  or  agglutinated 
globules  of  matter,  distinct  only  with  microscopes  of  great 
power.  They  may  represent  the  male  fertilizing  pollen. 
Or,  and  more  generally,  they  contain  macrospores,  large, 
true  globular  seeds,  angular  on  one  side,  rounded  on  the 
other,  as  seen  in  Atl.,  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  7,  7J,  or  PI.  LXIX,  f. 
9,  9a. 

As  representatives  of  the  LycopodiacefB^  we  have  in  the 
American  coal  measures,  with  a  few  Lycopodites^  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  which  are  separated  by  Schimper  into  the 
family  of  the  Lepidodendrce ; — Lepidodendron^  Uloden- 
dron^  Knorria^  Lepidophloios^  Halonia^  Lepidostrobus^ 
Lepid>ophyllum^  and  analogous  organs  of  fructifications: 
Lepidooyslis^  Sporocystis. 

I  consider  also  as  related  to  this  order,  from  the  nature 
of  its  fructifications,  the  genus  Tceniophyllum  formerly  re- 
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ferred  to  the  CordaitecR  from  the  characters  of  its  long  rib- 
bon-like leaves.  Psilophyturriy  Daws.,  is  placed  in  the  Ly- 
copodiaceae  by  its  author. 

Lycopodites  et  Selagixites,  (Auct.) 

Plants  Jierhdceous ;  leaves  of  the  same  or  cf  two  differ- 
eni  forms  upon  the  same  branches^  distichous  or  in  spiral 
order  ;  fructifications  in  small  cylindrical  spikes. 

A  few  of  these  plants  are  species  of  true  Lycopodium. 
They  are  extremely  rare  in  our  coal  measures.  Other  frag- 
ments which  I  have  formerly  referred  to  this  genus  are  con- 
sidered by  Schimper  as  hairy  or  scaly  rhizomas  of  Ferns. 

Lycopodites  pendulus,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXII^  Figs.  ^,  2a. 

Slem'small^  fleanums^  repetito-dichotomous;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate^  acuminate^  inflated  or  convex  on  the  hack;  nerve 
obsolete. 

This  plant  is  essentially  different  from  a  Lepidodendron^ 
by  the  multiplied  ramifications  of  branches,  all  of  the  same 
size,  but  of  various  length,  flexuous,  some  of  those  of  the 
third  order  ap].>earing  as  if  derived  from  the  secondary  divis- 
ions by  innovations  rather  than  by  true  dichotomy.  In  all 
the  species  of  Lepidod^endron  which  I  have  seen  with  nar- 
row stem  and  slender  branches,  the  divisions  decrease  always 
by  the  forking.  In  this  species  the  branches  are  mostly  of 
equal  size.  The  leaves  are  loosely  imbricated  in  spiral  order, 
three  to  four  millimeters  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  con- 
cave on  the  inside,  without  trace  of  nerve,  but  an  indistinct 
medial  inflation  of  the  back. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  111.  Museum  Comp. 
Zool.,  Cambridge,  Ly.  11. 

Lycopodites  Meekii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXII^  Figs.  -/,  la. 

Ltsqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Itlf  I\%  p.  4£6,  PI.  XXVI^  f.  6.  Schp.  Paleont.^ 
vtgel.,  II I^  p.  5SS. 

Stems  and  branches  very  slender^  dicJiotomous ;  leaves 
needle-shaped^  very  small^  closely  imhricated;  medial  nerve 
obsolete. 
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This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  the  very  narrow 
and  mnch  smaller  needle-shaped  leaves,  more  closely  imbri- 
cated. As  in  the  former  species  the  medial  nerve  is  totally 
obsolete.  The  leaves  are  scarcely  two  millimeters  long,  and 
half  a  millimeter  broad  at  the  base  which  appears  half  em- 
bracing.    I  have  seen  only  the  fragment  figured. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Speci- 
men in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Illinois. 

Lycopodites  cavifolius,  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  Uepi.  of  Ky,,  U^  p.  4S7.  Seloffinitea  ercusus^  Lesqx,^  GeoL  ItepU 
of  III.,  IT,  p.  i46,  PI.  XXXIX,  /.  8. 

Stem  apparerUly  trailing^  tliick^  irregularly  dichoto- 
vunis ;  branches  short;  leaves  densely  imbricate j  concavey 
cblong  or  ovatey  more  or  less  distinctly  acuminate^  some- 
timss  obtuse;  nerve  obsolete. 

.  The  species  is  comparable  to  Lepidodendron  SelagirwtaeSy 
as  figured  by  LI.  &  Ilutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  I,  PI.  12,  and  stUl  more 
distinctly  to  L.  {Selaginites)  Mrdmxinniy  Germ.,  Verst.,  p. 
60,  PI.  XXVI.  Schimper  refers  this  last  8i)ecies  as  figured 
by  Gein.,  Verst.,  PL  I,  f.  5  and  6,  to  a  rhizoma,  under  the 
name  of  RhizoTnopteris  Lycopodioides^  Paleont.  Veget. ,  I, 
p.  699,  remarking,  however,  that  Geinitz's  plant  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Germar.  The  leaves  of  the  American 
plant  are  broader  and  shorter  than  represented  in  any.  of 
the  above  species,  of  a  hard  coriaceous  texture,  concave,  as 
seen  from  tlie  impressions  upon  the  stone,  four  to  five  milli- 
meters long,  ovate,  obtuse  in  the  specimen  of  Illinois; 
sharply  acuminate,  even  needle-pointed  in  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  them  also  less  closely  imbricate,  and  thus 
resembling  those  of  Lycopodites  elongatusy  Gold.  PL 
Sarsep.  foss.,  p.  11,  PL  I,  f.  2.  In  both  the  nerve  is  totally 
obsolete.  The  characters  are  rather  those  of  a  Lycopodites 
than  of  a  Lepidodendron.  Probably  the  si)ecimens  repre- 
sent two  species.  They  are  too  small ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  if  the  differences  are  permanent. 

Habitat — Kwitucky,  shale  of  coal  1  B,  near  Racoon  fur- 
nace, Ky. ;  Mazon  creek,  111.,  in  nodules. 
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Lycopodites  TTNciNNATiTs,  Lesqx. 

^doffiniUM  uncinncUus,  Leaqx.^  OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  IT,  p,  446,  Pf.  XLI, 
/J. 

^^ifomopleris  Jlli/ormis,  Sehp.,  FaUont.^  veget,,  J,  p.  700, 

Stent  slender y  dicTiotoTrums ;  upper  branches  pinnxitely 
ditided  nearly  in  rigid  angle;  hranchlets  Trior e  or  less 
^ficinnate;  leaves  needle  formy  a^yumhiaiey  very  narrow ^ 
in  Tight  angle  to  the  stems. 

Though  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  the  fragment 
^  referable  to  a  Lycopodium^  the  upper  branches  opening 
in  spiral  and  covered  with  leaves,  prevent  its  reference  to  a 
Aizoma.  The  basilar  or  stem  leaves  are  in  right  angle, 
seemingly  variable  in  size,  an  appearance  which  may  result 
"^^  their  position  upon  the  branches ;  for  some  of  them 
^m  first  emerging  in  acute  angle,  opening  horizontally  from 
above  the  base.  In  the  upper  branchlets  the  leaves  are  ob- 
lique and  imbricate.  I  have  compared  this  species  to  Se- 
^gifiites  JSrdmannij  (Germ.,)  as  figured  by  Geinitz ,  1.  c. 
B^t  it  is  also  comparable  to  Germar's  figure  of  the  same 
by  the  different  position  and  size  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
shorter,  turned  upwards  and  imbricate  on  the  terminal 
branchlets. 

^abiiat — Colchester,  111.    Specimen  in  the  State  Cabinet. 

Lycopodites  Orton^i,  Sp.  nov. 

Stem  jfldttened^  grooved  in  the  middle;  border  leaves  two 
Tanked,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  decurrent  by  the  lower  side, 
rounded  on  tlie  upper,  with  intermediate  rudim^entary  leaf- 
lets  or  scales  ;  nerve  obsolete. 

This  is  a  true  Lycopodium  represented  by  a  single  frag- 
ment of  stem,  two  to  three  millimeters  broad,  four  and  a 
half  centimeters  long,  forking  in  two  branches  of  equal 
size  and  as  long  as  the  stem.  Border  leaves  alternate,  two 
ranked,  half  oi)en,  flat,  six  millimeters  long,  gradually  taper 
pointed  or  lanceolate  from  the  base,  decurring  and  joined 
to  the  border  of  the  stem  on  the  lower  side,  rounded  to  the 
middle  of  the  stem  at  the  upper  border,  with  very  small 
intermediate  coriaceous  leaflets  or  scales,  scarcely  one  milli- 
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meter  long,  triangular  acute,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
flattened  stem.  The  disposition  of  the  leaves  is  in  spiral 
order,  similar  to  that  of  Lycopodium  ctmiplaTiaiuTn^  L., 
with  the  difference  that  in  this  last  species  the  intermediate 
leaves  are  as  long  as  the  lateral  ones,  and  not  mere  scales, 
as  in  the  fossil  plant,  whose  leaves  are  also  more  open. 
The  species  is  closely  allied  to  L.  macrophyllus^  Gold.,  Fl. 
Satrrsep.  foss,,  I,  p.  12,  PL  1,  f.  6b. 

As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  leaves  ot  fossil  plants  of  this 
genus,  the  medial  nerve  is  obsolete. 

Uabitai — Shale  above  coal  (No.  VI),  Shawnee,  Perry 
county,  Ohio.     Cabinet  of  Prof.  Ed.  Orton. 


Lycopodites  strictus,  Sp,  nov. 

Stem  straight^  cylindrical;  leaves  closely  imbricated  in 
spiral  order  and  linear -lanceolate^  acute;  top  brancTies 
slender^  inclined  downwards^  hearing  spikes^  organs  of 
fructifications. 

The  stem  is  eight  millimeters  broad,  flattened,  of  equal 
size  in  its  whole  length,  eighteen  to  twenty  centimeters  long, 
with  closely  appressed  imbricate  leaves,  about  eight  milli- 
meters long,  inflated  on  the  back,  and  coriaceous.  It 
bears  at  its  top  three  spikes,  at  the  end  of  slender  nearly 
pending  or  curved  down  pedicels,  four  millimeters  broad, 
three  centimeters  long,  evidently  organs  of  fructifications. 
They  are  covered  with  much  shorter  half  open  leaves  or 
scales,  with  pulverulent  glomercules  in  the  axils,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  can  be  seen. 

Habitat—  I  have  found  the  specimen  in  the  roof  shale  of 
a  coal  bed  near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  (upper  coal),  with 
fragments  of  other  plants,  shells,  and  scales  of  fish.  Though 
the  specimen  evidently  represents  a  Lycopodium^  the  spikes 
somewhat  crushed  are  too  obscure  for  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion. It  is  Ly.  4,  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Species  op  uncertain  relation. 
Lycopodites  annulari^folius,  Lesqx. 

CftoL  Sept.  of  IlLf  IV,  p.  426,  PL  XXX,  /.  5. 

Slem  rounds  dichotomous ;  leaves  irregularly  disposed^ 
some  single  on  each  side^  alternate,  others  apparently  Joined 
ly  two  at  their  hase^  open,  lanceolate,  slightly  narrowed  at 
the  decurrent  base,  obtusely  pointed^  comparaiively  large 
arid  distinctly  nerved. 

This  fragment  has  no  relation,  known  to  me,  to  any  plant 
of  the  coal.  The  leaves  are  nearly  three  centimeters  long 
and  three  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  resembling  leaves 
of  AnntUaria,  but  somewhat  narrower  toward  the  base, 
more  obtuse  at  the  apex  and  decurring  by  the  lower  margin 
to  the  round  stem,  which  bears  only  one  short  branch  by 
an  axillary  division  like  that  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 
The  leaves  are  distinctly  nerved  and  very  irregular  in  their 
disposition,  which,  though,  is  not  plainly  recognizable,  as 
the  specimen  is  crushed  and  the  leaves  mostly  destroyed 
on  one  side.  Except  some  short  lines  marked  lengthwise 
on  its  surface,  the  stem  has  no  trace  of  scars  and  nothing 
npon  it  to  point  out  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves. 
Therefore,  though  the  mode  of  branching  may  be  compara- 
ble to  that  of  some  Lycopodiacece  of  our  time,  the  HuellicBj 
the  relation  of  this  branch  to  Lycopodites  is  scarcely  ac- 
ceptable. The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Walchia  Jlaccida^ 
as  represented  in  Goepp.  Perm.,  fl.,  PI.  L,  f.  2.  UUman- 
^ia  biarmica^  Eichw.,  seems,  from  the  figure  of  the  species 
in  Goepp.,  1.  c,  PI.  LII,  f.  2,  to  have  a  branch  disposed 
as  that  of  this  species ;  hence  we  may  have  here  a  fragment 
of  a  Conifer.  It  would  be  the  first  of  that  class  seen  in  our 
lower  coal  measures. 

Supposing  that  my  first  examination  of  this  remarkable 
plant  might  have  been  inaccurate  in  some  points,  the  speci- 
men was  again  kindly  sent  me  for  a  revision  of  its  charac- 
ters. But  I  could  find  nothing  new.  The  figure  is  per- 
fectly exact  in  every  part,  the  leaves  only  being  a  little  less 

narrowed  near  the  base  than  they  appear  upon  the  fossil 
fragment. 
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Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek ;  specimen  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen,  Warsaw,     111. 

Lycopodites  Richardsoni,  Daws. 

Devon.  Plants  of  N.  E.  Am,^  Qiia<.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  Map,  186S,  p.  461f 
JPl.  XVII, /.  1,  g. 

Stems  slender^  tortuous^  dichotomous ;  barren  branches 
with  short  erect  or  recurred  leaves^  apparerdly  in  two 
ranks ;  fertile  branches  lateral^  one  sidedj  in  the  form  of 
sessile  strobiles, 

I  have  found  what  I  believe  to  be  the  same  plant  in  the 
red  shale  just  above  the  Chemung,  near  Trevorton,  Penn'a. 
The  specimen  is  obscure,  and  seems  to  represent  a  Fern,  the 
lateral  branches  being  marked  with  a  large  medial  nerve 
like  a  rachis,  bordered  with  a  lobed  lamina,  like  pinnse  of 
Pecopteris.     The  same  appearance  is  seen  f.  1,  1.  c. 

Habitat — ^Perry,  Maine ;  an  obscure  species. 

Lycopodites  comosus.  Daws. 

Dev.  Plants,  I.  e.,  p.  46 f,  PI.  XVII,  /.  14. 

Stem  shorty  not  observed  to  branchy  densely  covered  with 
filiforTn  leaves. 

A  mere  bud,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  with  an  ob- 
scure axis  bearing  apparently  half  open  filiform  and  flexu- 
ous  leaves.  The  whole  is  indistinct.  It  is  comparable  to 
a  small  fragment  of  the  top  of  a  branch  of  Lycopodites 
{Rhizomopteris)  selaginoides^  as  figured  in  Gein.,  Ve 
PL  I,  f.  2. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 


r^^^^^ 

^ 


Lycopodites  Vanuxemi,  Daws. 

Dev.  PI.,  I.  c,  1869,  p.  SI4,   PI.  XVII,  f.  57.    HaWs  Mept.  on  the  OeoL 
of  New  York,  p.  27S,  /.  125.     Vanuxem,  ibid.,  p.  175,  /.  Jjfi. 

Stem  slender ;  leaves  pinnate^  carttignoiis^  linear^  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  length. 

The  plants,  says  the  author,  are  graceful  feathered  stems, 
api)arently  growing  in  groups. 
This  species  seems  very  closely  allied  to  L.  pennctforrMs^ 
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'Goepp.  Uebergsg.  Fl.,  p.  508,  PI.  XLII,  f.  2.  Still,  says 
the  author  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  was  a  Lycopodiaceous 
plant.  Schimper,  mentioning  the  species,  supposes  that  it 
may  represent  a  leaflet  of  Fern  deprived  of  the  epidermis. 
It  may  be  an  Encrinite  ? 

Hahitat — Chemung  group  of  *  New  York,  near  Ithaca, 
Jas.  Hall.  Waverly  sandstone  of  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Lepidodendron.  * 

Surface  of  the  stem^  marJced  by  peculiar  scars,  points  of 
attachment  of  the  leaves  ;  leaf  scars  {bolsters)  rJiomboiddl- 
oblong  upon  the  bark  of  large  trees y  or  merely  rhomboidal 
upon  the  small  branHbhes^  very  variable  in  size  ax^cording 
to  their  position^  enlarging  comparatively  to  the  growth  of 
the  sterns^  often  disfigured  by  dilation  of  the  bark  ;  central 
cicatrices  {inside  scars)  rhomboidaly  transversely  dotted 
hy  three  points  (vascular  scars\  bearing  generally ^  under 
the  lower  margin^  two  oval  small  tyherdes^  scars  of  bun- 
dies  of  vessels  {appendages)  pUiced  on  each  side  of  a  medial 
line  {cajida),  whicJt^  like  the  appendages^  is  Tnore  or  less 
distinct^  sometimes  deep  and  wrinkled  across^  sometimes 
obsolete. 

The  characters  of  the  fructifications,  the  relative  position 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  mode  of  division  of  the  stems  are 
those  of  the  Lycopodiacece,  Tlie  spikes  or  cones  of  the 
tcuctifications  are  described  under  the  generic  name  of 
LepidostrobuSy  the  blades  of  their  sporanges  as  Lepido- 
phyllum.  0 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  difficidt  to  determine,  for 
the  specific  characters  are  mostly  derived  from  the  scars,  left 
upon  the  branches  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  decidu- 
ous leaves,  scars  generally  observable  by  counter  impres- 
sions upon  hard  materials,  shale  or  sandstone.  The  leaves 
were  persistent  only  upon  small  branches ;  therefore,  the 
fragments  bearing  leaves  have  the  scars  very  small,  gener- 
ally crowded  and  more  or  less  indistinct,  while  upon  the 
larger  branches  or  upon  trunks,  the  cicatrices  are  modified, 
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in  size  at  least,  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  or  upon  their  differ- 
ent parts,  by  casual  alterations  in  the  process  of  their  growth- 
It  has  been,  therefore,  often  contended  that  the  determina- 
tion of  fragments  of  L^idodendron  was  very  unreliable, 
and  that  most  of  the  authors  had  too  widely  and  without 
sufficient  reason,  increased  the  number  of  species  of  this 
genus.*    I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
matter.     All  the  so-called  species  established  upon  sx)eci- 
mens  of  fossil  plants  are  more  or  less  unreliable  and  subject 
to  criticism.     What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Fe!rns  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Lepidodendron^  Siglllaria^  etc.    The  variations  of 
the  scars,  in  Lepid^odendron  at  least,  is  mostly  depeuding 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  bolsters  by  age.     They  are 
often  crushed  and  defaced  by  compression  or  abrasions, 
especially  towards  the  base  of  the  trunks,  as  all  the  fossil 
vegetable  remains  are  more  or  less  defaced  by  maceration, 
compression,  etc.     In  Sigillaria  the  scars  are  generally 
of  a  different  character,  under  every  successive  layer  of  the 
bark.     In  Lepidodendron  the  character  of  the  bolsters, 
preserved  against  abrasion,  are  often  recognizable  upon  the 
whole  length  of  large  trunks,  f    In  any  case,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  fix  the  species  of  this  genus  from  the  examination 
of  as  large  a  number  of  specimens  as  I  was  able  to  obtain 

*In  America;  H.  L.  Fairohlid,  on  the  variations  of  the  deoortioated  loaf 
scara.  New  York  Aoad.  Scl.,  v.  1,  No.  2.  Same  subject,  ibid,  No.  3.  On  the 
identity  of  supposed  species  of  Sigillaria,    Ibid,  No.  5. 

I  On  this  subject,  Phytopaleontologists  ma^'  examine,  with  interest,  a  re-'v 
markable  deposit  of  a  large  number  of  truncs  of  Lepidodendrotiy  with  some 
Stigmaria  and  Sigillaria  on  the  sandstone  forming  the  bed  of  Little  Beaver 
river,  on  the  limits  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvafta.    The  trees  have  left  tbe  im* 
pressions  of  their  stems  only  upon  sandstone;  they  have  no  branches,  and  all  . 
the  woody  matter  is  destroyed.    These  impressions  are  generally  distinctly 
preserved,  though  the  sandstone  bottom  of  the  river  has  been  washed  by  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.    Probably  the  vegetable  remahis  were  heaped  and 
successively  imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  are  now  gradually  laid  out  and  their 
successive  layers  exposed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stone.    I  visited  the 
falls  in  1878,  and  there  saw  truncs  of  Lepidodendron,  or  rather  their  deeply 
concave  impressions  exposedf  measuring  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  (sixteen  to 
eighteen  meters,)  forty  to  fiftv  centimeters  in  diameter.    The  leaf  scars,  when 
distinct  in  the  whole  length,  show  identical  characters  with  scarcely  any  devi- 
ation of  the  specific  type. 
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for  comparison.  And  I  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  specimens  bearing  leaves  and  represented  them  as  often 
as  their  characters  were  clearly  defined.  The  descriptions 
apply  equally  to  the  impressions  and  the  outside  surface 
of  the  scars. 

Little  is  known  yet  of  the  internal  structure  of  Lepido- 
denbron.  A  species,  L.  Ilarcourii,  has  been  described 
by  Brongniart  from  microscopical  analysis  of  silicified 
specimens  in  comparison  with  SigiUaria  and  Stigmaria. 
Arch.  du.  Museum,  d'  Hist.  Nat.,  I,  1839.  The  characters 
of  this  species  have  an  affinity  to  those  of  some  Lycopods 
of  the  present  epoch,  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris.  Another 
species,  L.  vasculare^  has  the  structure  of  SigiUaria. 

The  roots  of  these  large  trees  also,  are  not  x>ositively 
known.  Some  authors  regard  the  Stigmaria  as  roots  of 
SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendron.  As  the  plants  of  these  two 
families  are  different  in  their  internal  structure  and  now  re- 
ferred by  a  number  of  authors,  the  ones  to  Lycopodiaceas^ 
the  others  to  phcenogamous  gymnosperms,  Stigmaria  is  not 
likely  to  represent  the  roots  of  two  groups  of  vegetables 
widely  separated  by  the  structure  of  their  stems.  In  some 
localities  where  remains  of  Lepidodendron  are  abundant 
and  where  species  of  this  genus  constitute  the  essential 
compounds  of  the  coal,  I  have  found,  in  the  shale,  small 
stems  of  Lepidodendron  all  of  the  same  size  with  very 
short  divisions,  short  leaves  and  branches  crowded  upon 
each  others  in  every  direction,  seemingly  creeping,  and  thus 
apparently  rhizomas  of  species  of  this  genus.  This  how- 
ever is  merely  hypothetical ;  for  I  have  never  seen  a  trunk 
of  Lepidodendron  preserved  standing  with  roots  attached 
to  it,  and  no  case  of  that  kind  has  been  observed  by  phy  to- 
paleontologists. 

The  leaves  of  Lepidodendron  though  variable,  especially 
in  length,  generally  preserve  their  specific  characters.  They 
have  a  medial  nerve,  formed  of  parallel  bundles  of  vessels 
which,  in  large  leaves,  become  separated  and  more  or  less 
distant.  The  leaves  therefore  appear  doubly  or  triply 
nerved  as  in  Atl.,  PI.  LXIII,  f.  8. 

The  age  of  the  Lepidodendron  coincidates  with  that  of 
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the  more  productive  part  of  the  carboniferous.  Few  species 
are  recorded  from  the  Devonian  ;  most  of  them,  as  also  the 
largest  representatives  of  the  genus,  are  found  with  the  con- 
glomerate measures,  at  a  short  distance  below  and  above 
them.  Their  remains  have  been  very  rarely  found  at  the  hor- 
izon of  the  Pittsburg  coal.  Goeppert,  however,  describes 
three  species  from  the  Permian.  Among  them,  remarkably 
enough,  L,  Veltheimianum^  generally  considered  as  a  lead- 
ing plant  of  the  lower  or  subconglomerate  Coal  measures.  It 
is  however  there  represented  especially  by  KTwrria^  eleven 
species  of  which  are  quoted  by  the  author  as  its  synonyms. 
We  have  here  evidently  one  of  those  cases  of  confusion 
upon  which  I  have  remarked  already.  Another  of  these 
Permian  species  is  L.  anceps^  also  a  Knorrla  of  uncertain 
character.  The  third  Lepidodendron  formosum^  is,  from 
the  characters  exposed  in  the  figure  of  the  author,  a  true 
SigiUaria. 

The  separation  of  Leptdodendron  into  different  genera 
has  been  attempted  by  some  authors,*  among  others  by 
Sternberg  and  Goldenberg.  The  last,  in  PL  Sarrsep.,  I,  p. 
16,  fixes  the  cliaracters  of  Lepidodendron^  Sagenaria^  As- 
pidiaria  and  Bergeria  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
bolsters  and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  either 
on  the  top  or  on  the  middle  of  the  cicatrices.  These  char- 
acters being  unreliable,  this  classification  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted by  any  recent  Phyto-paleontologist. 

All  the  following  species  are  described  from  American 
sx)6cimens. 

Species  Icnown  with  stems,  leaves  and  fructiflcaiijons. 
Lepidodettdron  Sternbergii,  BrgL^  Prodr. 

X.  lyeopodxcideSf  «.,  M.  d.  Vorw,^  l^p,  96,  PI.  XVI, /.  1,  M,  4* 
L.  graeile,  LI,  dt  Hull,,  Foss,  fi,,  J,  PL  IX, 
L.  elegans,  LI,  ^  Suit,,  ibid.^  II,  PI,  C XVIII, 
L,  aelmgxnoides,  LI.  dt  Hutt.,  I,  PI,  XII. 

Branches  long  and  slender ^  fUxuous  ;  leaves  corixiceous^ 
smaU^  narrowly  lanceolate  froTa  a  slightly  enlarged  hase^ 
gradually  acummaie.  half  open  and  more  or  lessinet^ved 
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from,  the  middle;  TwediaL  nerve  thick;  borders  reflexed; 
holsters  rhoTriboidal'Onal  upon  the  branches^  exactly  rhom- 
haidaZ  and  equally  n^arrowed  ai  both  ends  wpmi  the  old 
defois^  with  an  obscure  triangular  protuberance  seen  ai  the 
top  upon  slender  branches  ;  cones  smaMj  cylindrieaZ^  obtuse; 
sporanges  shorty  cuneiform ;  bracts  closely  appressed  and 
imbricate^  lanceolate^  acute. 

The  numerous  fragments  representing  this  species  are  all 
upon  the  same  kind  of  shale  and  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  place.  Related  as  they  are  by  their  characters, 
they  represent  evidently  the  same  species.  The  branches 
one  millimeter  broad,  are  flattened,  comjjaratively  long 
aad  sx)aringly  forking ;  the  leaves  closely  imbricated  are 
only  five  to  seven  i)[iillimeters  long  and  one  millimeter  broad, 
toward  the  slightly  enlarged  base.  The  strobiles  are  all  ex- 
actly cylindrical,  obtuse,  two  and  a  half  to  four  centimeters 
long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter,  with  bracts  of  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves  but  a  little  broader  and  lanceolate  or 
gradually  narrowed  from  the  base  to  an  acute  point.  A  sin- 
gle one  of  the  strobiles,  disconnected  from  any  stem,  is  much 
larger,  twelve  centimeters,  two  centimeters  in  diameter, 
with  bracts  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  small  ones, 
also  exactly  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  may  have  been  depend- 
ing from  a  stronger  branch.  The  bolsters  as  seen  upon  older  • 
branches  or  upon  trunks,  and  described  above,  have  the  same 
characters  as  those  of  L.  elegans,  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  o.  When 
covered  by  the  coaly  epidermis,  which,  in  large  stems,  is 
nearly  half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  bolsters  are  merely  con- 
vex without  any  traces  of  inside  scars,  except  a  round  point 
in  the  middle,  just  like  those  of  L.  Selaginoides^  LI.  and 
Hutt.,  1.  c.  When  decorticated,  the  large  bolsters  twenty- 
two  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad,  narrowly 
Aomboidal,  have  under  the  apex  a  small  triangular  in- 
flation with  a  more  distinct  central  point  or  mammilla. 

By  the  form  and  character  of  the  bolsters,  this  species  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  L.  selaginoides^  St.,  in 
Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  31,  while  by  the  characters  of 
the  leaves  and  cones  It  represents  a  diminutive  form  of  the 
species  quoted  above  as  synonyms  of  L.  ^^ernbergiL    But 
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all  the  other  forms,  a  large  number,  among  them  L.  diehot- 
omum^  which  are  also  referred  as  synonyms  to  the  same  L. 
Sternhergii  by  Shimper  and  Geinitz,  haye  their  bolsters 
either  square  or  broadly  oval,  narrowly  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  clearly  marked  with  an  inside  transversly  rhomboidal 
scar,  already  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  small 
branches.  Hence  the  American  specimens  referable  by 
their  characters  to  L,  Sterribergii^  as  indicated  by  the  syn- 
onymy which  I  have  admitted,  positively  differ  from  L. 
dichotomum  and  other  allied  forms  which  I  mention  with 
the  description  of  this  last  species. 

These  specimens  which  come  from  the  subconglomerate 
coal,  differ  somewhat  in  the  size  of  the  branches,  leaves  and 
cones,  from  L.  Sternbergii  as  described  by  St.  and  LI.  and 
Hutt.  The  differences  are  not  wide  enough  to  authorize 
a  specific  distinction. 

Hahitai — Black  Creek  Coal,  Ala.  Communicated  in  nu- 
merous specimens  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sharp,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Castle  Coal  Co. 

Species  Jcnovm  with  hraTiches  and  leaves, 

Lepidodendron  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  LXIII,  Figs.  1-2. 

Branches  of  medium  size^  rigid;  leaves  opert^  lanceolate; 
holsters^  transversely  rugose^  rhomboidal-oval^  narrowed 
and  acuminate  at  both  ends  ;  inside  scars  central^  trans- 
versely oval^  the  upper  line  slightly  emarginaie  in  the  mid- 
dle and  mucTonate^  the  lower  half  round  ;  appendages  ob- 
solete. 

The  leaves,  half  oi)en,  sometimes  turned  down  a5  in  the 
large  fragment  of  f.  2,  are  one  and  one  half  to  three  centi- 
meters long,  largest  at  the  point  of  attachment,  two  to  four 
millimeters  broad,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  sharp  acumen, 
with  a  thin  though  distinct  medial  nerve. 

Typically  allied  to  L.  Volkmannianum,  St. 

Habitat — Clinton  coal.  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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Lepidodexdrox  lanceolatum,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  LXIII^ 

Figs,  3^a. 

Brandies  of  medium  size;  leaves  open  or  in  right  angle 
to  the  sterns^  a  little  curved  up  toward  the  apex^  lance- 
oXate^  acute^  slightly  broader  in  the  middle ;  scars  nar- 
rowly obovale  or  oblanceolote^  open  at  the  hase^  emargiilate 
aiid  topped  with  a  small  round  mammilla;  surface  smooth  ; 
Cauda  deeply  TnarJced^  not  wrinkled. 

The  leaves  are  short,  comparatively  to  their  width,  one 
and  one  half  centimeters  long,  and  nearly  three  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle.  The  young  bolsters,  f.  3  and  5,  nar- 
rowly obovate,  are  separated  by  narrow  borders  which  do 
not  connect  at  tho  base.  The  inside  scar  as  seen  before  its 
full  development  is  narrowly  rhomboidal,  the  round  mam- 
milla at  its  top  indicating  its  point,  when  oldei. 

The  species  is  related  to  L,  marginaium^  Presl.,  differing 
especially  by  the  inside  scar  placed  lower  down  on  the  bol- 
sters. In  old  specimens,  the  bolsters  become  narrower, 
more  elongated,  nearly  continuous,  appearing  like  ribs  of 
Golamites, 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.. 

Lepidodendron  Scittatum:,  Bp.  nov.^  PI.  LXIII^  Figs. 

6-6c. 

Stems  of  small  size;  leaves  short  and  narrow^  linear ^ 
dcuminaiej  open  from  the  base^  curved  up  toward  the  apex^ 
Of  in  right  angle  to  the  stems ;  medial  nerve  obsolete;  bol- 
filers  ooalj  narrowed  and  acuminate  at  both  ends ;  inside 
'"icars  rounds  placed  near  the  apexj  with  a  central  round 
paint 

I  should  have  considered  this  species  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  for  the  short  and  very  narrow  leaves,  seven  to 
ten  millimeters  long,  scarcely  one  millimeter  broad,  nearly 
linear,  more  sharply  acuminate  and  without  a  visible  medial 
nerve.  In  my  specimens,  the  inside  scar  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped; outlined  as  rhomboidal  in  shape,  it  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  bolsters,  f .  6 J,  as  in  L.  vestitum^  Atl. ,  PI.  LXI V, 
f.  15,  which  may  represent  the  same  species. 
24  P. 
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I  refer  to  this  a  small  specimen  from  Cannelton,  described 
in  manuscript  as  L,  setifolium.  It  differs  only  by  the  quite 
smooth  surface  of  the  bolsters. 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Lrpidodendrox  latifolium,  Sp.  Tiov,^  PI.  LXIII^  Figs, 

L,  salebrosum  f  Wood,  Trans,  Amer.  Phil,  5bc.,  XIII,  p,  S4S,  PI.  VIII, 
f.G. 

Fragment  of  a  cylindrical  stem  flattened  by  compres- 
sion; leaves  large^  three  nerved;  holsters  exactly  rhom- 
boidalj  with  equal  parallel  margined  sides;  inside  scars 
ai  the  top^  same  form  as  the  holsters  ;  vascular  points  dis- 
tinct; appendages  none ;  caud^  marked  by  wrinkles  only. 

This  fragment,  not  an  impression,  but  the  cross  section 
of  a  whole  stem,  is  a  very  fine  one,  remarkable  by  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  convex  bolsters,  the  position  of  the  inside 
scars  and  the  ^ddth  of  the  leaves,  at  least  seven  millime- 
ters broad,  probably  very  long.  They  are  really  three 
nerved,  with  an  inflation  between  the  border  lines.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  form  to  which  this  species  may  be  comi)ared. 
L.  salebrosum^  Wood,  loc.  cit.,  seems  to  represent  it  in  its 
decorticated  state. 

Habitat — The  specimen  was  presented  to  me  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  supt.  of  the  coal  mines  at  Oliphant, 
Pa.  It  comes  from  that  locality  but  the  reference  to  the 
horizon  of  the  coal  is  not  indicated.  It  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  ZooL,  Cambridge;  Check  L.  20. 

Lepidodendrox  Morrisianum,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  Repi,  of  III.,  IV,  p,  4SO,  PI.  XXII,  /.  1,  t. 

Stem  large;  supercortical  bolsters  indistinct  in  outline; 
inside  scars  transversely  rhomboidal  and  angular ^  more 
enlarged  on  the  sides  ;  vascular  scars  distinct ;  sub-corti- 
cal bolsters  tumescent^  rhomboidal.,  acute  on  the  more  en- 
larged sides,  rounded  ai  the  top  and  the  base,  marked  by 
three  large  distinct  vascular  points,  without  inside  scars  ; 
leaves  long  and  narrow^  three  nerved. 
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The  fragment  is  not  easily  analysed,  on  account  of  its 
double  representation.  On  the  left  side,  the  corticated  sur- 
face is  marked  with  inside  scars  bearing  leaves ;  on  the  right 
the  under  surface  is  seen,  with  the  bolsters  upraised,  as  bom 
upon  an  inflated  base  representing  apparently,  in  a  different 
shape,  both  the  bolsters  and  the  inside  scars  seen  upon  the 
bark.  The  leaves  are  at  least  thirty  centimeters  long,  five 
and  half  millimeters  broad,  crowded,  forming  by  compres- 
sion a  thick  layer  upon  the  surface.  They  have  the  same 
kind  of  nervation  as  those  of  the  former  species,  a  thin 
medial  nerve,  with  a  broad  border  on  each  side. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

LEPiDODEXBROTf  ACULEATUM,  Steruh.—PL  LXIV,  Fig.  i. 

fiK.,  FUyr.  d.  Fbrtr.,  U  p»  SSf  Pl»  VI^  /.  f .    Lesqz.f  Oeol.  of  P»nn*nf  186S, 
p.  374.    Sehp,,  Paleont,  Veget.,  Ily  p.  £0,  Fl.  LIX,/.  S;  LX,  /.  i,  *,  6. 
Sagenaria  aeuUata,  JPreaLf  in  St,^  M.  d,  Vorw,^  II,  p,  277,  PI,  L XVIII, 

S.  caudata,  St.,  ihid.,  p,  178,  PI,  LXVIII,  /.  7, 

Lepidodendron  undulatum,  St,,  loc,  eit,,  1,  p,  tl,  PL,  X,  /.  S,  (decort.) 

Aapidituria  undulata,  St,,  ibid,,  II,  p.  182,  PI,  LXVIII,/,  IS,  (deeort.) 

Lepidodendron  appendieulatum,  St,,  ibid,  1,  p,  88,  PL  XXVIII, 

L,  ingena,  Wood,  Proc,  Acad,  Nat,  Set,,  Phil,,  June,  1860,  p.  839,  PI,  VI, 

L,  Leaquereuxii,  Wood,  ibid,,  p.  240,  PI,  V,  /,  4, 

L,  ureum?  Wood,  Trans,  Am,  Phil,  Soe,,  XIII,  p,  84s,  PI.  IX,  /.  6, 

Bolsters  large^  rhoTnboidal'Ovate  or  spindle-shaped^  nar- 
rowed^ eUmgaied  and  curving  at  both  ends  in  opposite 
direction;  inside  scars  a  little  above  the  middle j  rhom- 
boidal-ovate,  obttcse  at  the  top,  enlarging  to  the  narrowed 
and  slightly  obttise  sides,  decurring  in  an  acumen  to  the 
Cauda,  and  small  comparatively  to  the  bolsters ;  append- 
ages distinct,  cavda  vrrinJcled  a^cross;  leaves  very  long, 
narrow,  in  right  angle  to  the  stems,  channeled  by  a  broad 
medial  nerve. 

This  species,  says  Schimper,  is  generally  found  with  L. 
dbovatum.  He  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  variety  of  it, 
merely  distinct  by  its  narrower  bolsters,  more  elongated 
and  acuminate  at  both  ends.  From  the  characters  of  the 
American  specimens,  which  I  consider  its  representatives,  it 
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is  evidently  different.  The  inside  scars  are  nearly  central, 
more  elongated,  narrower,  not  half  round,  but  only  ob- 
tuse at  the  upper  border.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  two 
and  a  half  millimeters  broad,  distinctly  channeled  by  the 
broad  nerve,  and  very  long,  at  least  sixteen  centimeters, 
disposed  in  right  angle  to  the  stem.  The  bolsters,  though 
still  bearing  leaves,  are  large,  already  two  centimeters  long, 
eight  millimeters  broad,  and  therefore  the  persistence  of  the 
leaves  may  be  considered  as  a  specific  character. 

Habitat — The  species  is  not  rare  in  the  anthracite  meas- 
ures of  Penn'a. — Minersville,  Summit-Leliigh,  Carbondale. 
From  the  last  locality  is  the  specimen  L.  99,  of  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge,  with  leaves  partly  broken.  An- 
other,  L.  119,  is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with  leaves 
preserved  longer,  but  nevertheless  not  in  their  integrity.  A 
single  specimen,  L.  118  of  the  same  collection,  in  nodules 
from  Mazon  creek,  and  with  the  surface  decorticated,  rep- 
resents L.  {8agenaricC)cavdatum^  St.  1.  c. 

Lepidodendron  RiaENS,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  Mept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  429,  M.     XXVII, /.  IS. 

L,  dichotomum,  Boehl,  FosB.fl*,  PaleonU,  XVIII,  p.  125,  PL  XI,  f,  f. 

Top  hraTwhes  with  long  rigid  injlated  syb-cylindrical 
leaves;  holsters  upraised^  rhomboidal^  laterally  enlarged; 
inside  scars  of  the  sameforrriy  sliorter^  covering  the  upper 
half  of  the  holsters. 

The  fragment  described  is  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
(Teek,  and  has  preserved  its  original  characters  without  any 
deformation  by  compression  or  maceration.  It  shows  the 
bolsters  much  inflated,  the  point  and  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  leaves  around  the  inside  or  leaf  scar,  and  the  bun- 
dles of  vessels  passing  up  into  the  leaves.  It  also  repre- 
sents the  leaves  to  be  half  round,  even  in  the  upper  part, 
as  seen  from  detached  fragments,  more  than  twenty  centi- 
meters long,  three  millimeters  in  diameter,  gradually  acu- 
minate, grooved  lengthwise  by  a  narrow  flat  channel  tracing 
the  direction  of  the  vessels.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
species  has  the  leaves  flattened  by  maceration,  with  their 
epidermis  transformed  into  a  thick  coating  of  coaly  matter. 
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Channeled  on  one  side,  obtusely  keeled  on  the  ocher,  the 
groove  is  marked  on  each  side  by  a  distinct  line,  and  none  is 
seen  in  tlie  middle,  the  medial  bundle  being  immersed  into 
the  substance  of  the  leaves. 

Roehl,  1.  c,  has  figured  a  splendid  specimen  from  a  much 
larger  bijanch  than  those  I  had  for  eicamination.  The  up- 
raised scars,  the  inflated  leaves  very  rigid,  all  the  charac- 
ters, indeed,  are  identical  with  those  described  above.  He 
refers  this  branch  to  L,  dichotomum^  St.,  which,  as  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  description  of  this  species,  has  short  lanceo- 
late flat  leaves,  in  no  way  comparable  to  those  of  our  plant. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Lepidodendron  longifolium,  Brfft,,  Frodr, 

L,  diehotomum,  St,,  Fl.  d.  Vorw,,  j;  p,  gs,  PI.  III.  LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss. 
A  ///,  Pt.  CLXI.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  VegeL,  Ily  p.  22. 

L.  Stemhergii,  JSU.,  FL  v.  Radnitz,  p.  54,  PL  XXVI, /.l,i.  PI.  XXVII 
and  XXVIII. 

Scars  of  the  branchlets  similar  to  those  of  L,  dichoto- 
nun;  leaves  very  long  and  narrow^  crowded  in  tnfts  at 
the  top  of  the  branches. 

The- specimen  shows  only  the  top  of  a  branch,  the  scars 
being  covered  by  the  leaves  are  not  distinct.  Their  char- 
acters are  taken  from  the  description  of  this  species  in 
Schimper,  1.  c.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  scarcely  two 
thirds  of  a  millimeter  broad  at  the  base,  pressed  upon  an- 
other, crowded  in  tufts,  straight  and  rigid,  twelve  to  sixteen 
centimeters  long  or  more,  with  a  deep  medial  nerve  and 
borders  reflexed.  Except  that  the  branch  is  smaller,  the 
specimen  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  represented  by  Lindley 
and  Button,  1.  c.  Sternberg  considers  the  fragment  figured 
in  his  work,  1.  c,  as  a  young  individual  of  L.  dichotomuvi. 
The  specimen  described  here  is  the  top  of  a  young  branch. 
In  L,  dichotoTnum^  all  the  fragments  of  the  same  kind  bear 
short  leaves.  The  similarity  of  the  scars  upon  large  trunks 
nierely  proves  that  old  scars  of  Lepidodervdron  of  different 
species  may  be  alike,  and  that,  therefore,  a  confusion  of 
species  established  from  the  bolsters  of  this  genus  is  quite 
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as  possible  or  frequent  as  a  specific  multiplication  caused 
by  variations  upon  the  same  stems. 

Habitat — The  specimen. is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D 
Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  Penn'a,  from  Brown  colliery,  E  vein. 
It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  of  this  species  in  the  Ameri- 
can coal  measures.  ^ 

Lepidodendron  Veltiteimianum,  St,  PL   LXII^  Figs. 

81,,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  J,  p.  Jf ,  PI.  LII,  /.  S.    Boehl,  fosa,  fl.,  p,  ISO,  PI,  VJIT, 

f.  S;  PI,  XXtll^f,  5.  Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Itept,  of  111,,  II,  p.  455,  Schp,,  Paleont. 

veget,,  II, p,  t9.   Stur,  Cfulm.fl,,p.  £69,  PI,  XVIII,  f,  2,  S;  PI,  XIX,  f,  5,  6, 

8,  9, 10;  PI,  XX,  f,  i-tf;  PI,  XXI;  XXII,  f.  1-5,  Heer,  Fl,  d,  Bdren  Ifisel, 

p.  58,  Pi,  VIII,  f,  1-7;  Pi,  IX,  f,  i-4. 

L,  ffiganteum,  Leaqx,,  Boston  Joum,  S,  N,  H,,  v,  VI,  p,  429,  Oeol,  of 
Penn'a,  1858, p.  874,  ^-  ^V$f*  *• 

L,  Oreenii?  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  455,  PL  XXVII,  f,  7-8, 

L,  wiammillainm,  Lesqx,,  ibid.,p,  45£,  Pi,  XXV,  f,  1. 

Scigenaria  Veltheimiana,  PresL,  in  St.,  I,  c,  II,  p.  180,  Pi,  LXVIlI,f,  14, 
Ooepp,,  Fl,  d,  Uebergag,  p.  180,  Pi,  XVII-XX;  XXIII,  f.  1-5;  XXrV,f,  2, 
5;  XLIII,f,  1,    Koechl,,  Sehlumb,  and  Schp.,  Terr,  trans,  d,  Voagea,p.  556, 

PI.  xxi-xxri. 

JS.  ellipticti,  Ooepp,,  I.  c,  p.  184,  ^'  XLIII,  f,  7, 

S.  acuminata,  Ooepp.,  ibid.,p,  185,  PI.  XX 111,  f.  4;  Pi,  XLIlI,f,  8-10. 
Phytholithua  cancellatua,  Steinhauer,  Trans,  Am.  Phil,  soe,,  I,  p.  280,  PI. 
VI,  f.  2-6,* 

Trunk  large;  leaves  linear -lanceolate^  smally  slightly 
narrowed  near  the  base^  half  open;  bolsters  rhomboidal. 
oblong  or  spin/He-shapedj  acuminate  to  both  ends ;  inside 
scars  in  the  middle  of  the  bolsters^  transversely  rhom- 
boidal^  more  a^cute  at  the  sides,  highly  convex;  appendages 
rarely  distinct;  cauda  deep  smooth  or  wrinkled. 

The  characters  of  the  bolsters  and  scars  of  this  species 
are  extremely  difficult  to  fix,  on  account  of  their  great 
diversity  according  to  the  age  or  the  size  of  the  trunks  and 
branches,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  cortex  and 
of  the  epidermis.  The  above  description  is  made  from  the 
representation  in  Stur.,  1.  c,  PI.  XIX,  f.  6,  6.  I  have  seen 
in  Mr.  D.  R.  Lacoe' s  cabinet,  a  number  of  finely  preserved 


*  A  large  number  of  other  synonyms  are  referred  by  authors  to  this  speoies 
among  others  L,  ehemungense.  Hall  and  a  dozen  Knorria  by  GoepperU  I 
quote  only  the  more  important. 
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specimens,  which,  corticated,  have  the  bolsters  in  elongated 
lozenge  form,  with  the  prominent  inside  scar  rhomboidal, 
acute  on  the  sides,  the  top  and  base  obtuse,  distinctly  marked 
near  the  base  by  the  three  vascular  points,  with  a  deep  fur- 
row, passing  from  the  top  of  the  scar  to  that  of  the  bol- 
sters and  continued  downward  by  a  deep,  slightly  wrinkled 
Cauda.  In  a  decorticated  state,  this  furrow  is  generally 
preserved  with  the  central  scar  either  round  or  rhomboidal, 
as  in  Atl.,  f.  6.  Under  different  circumstances,  the  medial 
scars  become  oval,  surrounded  by  an  oval  base,  which 
follows  the  borders  and  curve  around  it  or  is  joined  under 
it,  as  in  Atl.,  1  7.  This  last  configuration  is  however 
very  rare.  Heer  refers  the  fragment  which  represents  it 
Under  the  name  of  L,  commutatum^  Schp. ,  1.  c. ,  p.  39,  PL 
VII,  f.  8-10,  to  Ulodendron  commviatum^  Schp.,  a  species 
figured  Atl.,  PL  LXVI,  f.  2.  I  do  not  consider  this  refer- 
ence as  right ;  for  in  that  Ulodendron  the  oval  scars  have  a 
central  point  surrounded  by  a  ring,  while  in  the  decorti- 
cated young  specimens  of  L.  Veliheimianum,  the  oval  bol- 
sters are  either  topped  by  an  upraised  rhomboidal  acute 
impression,  as  in  Atl.,  f.  7,  and  also  in  those  figured  by  Heer, 
1.  c,  while  in  older  decorticated  stems,  when  left  without 
top  scars,  the  bolsters  are  longitudinally  traversed  by  a 
narrow  ridge.  I  must,  however,  say  that  f.  6  and  7  of  Atl., 
which  I  described  as  L,  Greenii,  1.  c,  and  which  represent 
a  mere  fragment  of  a  large  slab,  are  as  yet  unique,  and 
cannot  be  positively  compared  to  any  other  representa- 
tive of  a  Lepidodendron,  The  reference  of  the  specimen, 
therefore,  to  L.  Velthelmianum^  is  merely  presumable  from 
its  likeness  to  the  decorticated  bolsters  of  this  species, 
which  are  sometimes  oval,  and  from  its  subconglomerate 
habitat.  In  L,  Veltheimianum^  the  bolsters  are  always 
contiguous  before  decortication  ;  this  character  does  not 
agree  with  the  great  distance  of  the  scars,  as  marked  f.  7. 
There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Princeton  college,  New  Jersey, 
a  si)ecimen  which  I  refer  to  the  same  species,  and  which  has 
the  bolsters  oval,  topi)ed  by  a  small  rhomboidal  scar  bear- 
ing a  single  point  in  the  middle.  The  bolsters  are  only  one 
centimeter  long,  including  the  leaf  scar  at  the  top,  four  mil- 
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limeters  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  centimeters  distant  in 

the  oblique  direction  of  the  scars.     This  indicates  a  greater 

8ei)aration  of  the  bolsters  than  it  is  generally  observed. 

This  form,  like  that  of  Atl.,  f.  7,  may  represent  L,  WicJci- 

anum^  Heer,  1.  c,  whose  scars,  though  small,  are  sometimes 

very  distant. 
Other  specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews 

bear  broadly  oval  scars,  five  millimeters  long,  four  broad, 
convex,  marked  at  the  top  by  a  small  mammilla,  like  those 
mentioned  from  Princeton.  They  are  more  than  seven  mil- 
limeters distant,  sometimes  irregular  in  their  relative  posi- 
tion, as  in  L.  Wickianum^  but  separated  by  longitudinal 
wrinkles  which  mark  the  outlines  of  continuous  borders 
of  the  effaced  bolsters.  Then,  it  seems,  these  specimens  may 
be  considered  as  representing  still  a  variety  of  this  polymor- 
phous species.     F.'6,  Atl.,  is  from  a  specimen  of  Alabama. 

It  is  probable  that  the  branches  and  leaves  described  as 
LycopodUes  aster ophylUtcefoUus^  Lesqx.,  Geol.  Rept.  of 
HI.,  II,  p.  447,  PI.  XXXVII,  f.  3,  are  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies. 

Habitat  —  Mostly  found  in  the  subconglomerate  coal 
measures.  The  si)ecimen  of  f.  7  is  from  Mercer  county, 
subcarboniferous  measures  of  Illinois ;  common  in  the  Ala- 
bama coal  field ;  Helena  mines.  The  specimen  f .  6  and  a 
number  of  others  of  the  same  character,  are  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Campbell's  Ledge,  subconglom- 
erate, and  also  from  Seneca  and  Boston  vein,  Pitt«ton. 
Those  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  come  from  the  shaft  of  Jack- 
son coal,  Oliio.     Sub  or  intra     conglomerate. 

Lepidodendron  Squamiferijm,  8p.  nov.  PI.  LXII^ 

Figs.  3-Sd, 

Stems  slender^  bearing  loosely  imbricated  linear-lanceo- 
late ax!f(iminate  leaves^  with  broadly  rhorriboidal  or  round 
mucronaie  scales  intermediate  to  their  point  of  attach- 
Tnent. 

The  figure  represents  all  what  is  known  of  these  peculiar 
vegetable  remains,  which  might  possibly  be  referable  to 
Lycopodites. 
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The  scales  appesCr  to  have  covered  all  the  stem,  placed 
like  the  leaves  in  spiral  order,  their  base  being  close  to 
that  of  the  leaves,  or  even  covering  it.  These  scales,  as 
seen  f.  3,  are  somewhat  thick,  or  inflated  in  the  middle  to 
half  a  milimeter.  They  are  easily  detached  from  the  stem, 
even  off  from  it  in  many  places  where  their  impressions 
remain  distinct.  They  are  two  millimeters  in  diameter, 
nearly  round  or  brop.dly  rhomboidal,  slightly  mucronate, 
as  seen  f.  3&-3rf,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal 
inflated  line  passing  from  the  sometimes  emarginate  or  mu- 
cronate top  to  the  base. 

No  plant  from  the  coal  measures  has  any  relation  to  this. 
The  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  L.  VeUheivil- 
anum.  The  scars  of  the  leaves  are  indistinct,  as  effaced 
by  the  superi)osition  of  the  scales  which  leave  concave  im- 
pressions of  exactly  the  same  shape. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines;  communicated  by  Prof. 
Eug.  A.  Smith.  Specimen  No.  18  of  the  State  Cabinet  of 
Alabama. 

Lepidodendron  prim^ve,  H.  i).  Bogers. 

Oeol.  of  Pitnn^a,  X868,  IJ,  p,  StSyJ.  675.    Schp.,  Paleont,  VegeU,  J  I,  p.  S6, 

Bolsters  fusiform^  marginate^  umbonate^  covfiuent  at 
their  ends  ;  leaf  scars  obsolete. 

The  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  a  dichotomous  stem 
with  bolsters,  as  described  above,  bearing  at  the  top  a  fasci- 
cle of  leaves  larger  than  they  are  generally  seen  in  this 
genus,  smooth  or  lineate,  without  distinct  middle  nerve. 
The  specimen  appear  decorticated,  and  the  leaves  are  ob- 
scurely delineated. 

Habitat — Near  Huntingdon,  Penn'a,  from  the  Devonian 
Marcellus  epoch.  I  have  found  at  the  same  locality  a  quan- 
tity of  fragments  of  Lepidodendron  leaves  normal  in  their 
characters,  long,  linear,  canaliculate  and  nerved. 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  Daws. 

Oeol.  surv.  of  Canada^  187S,  p.  19,  ri.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  /.  SS-S6  and  SH. 
Stigmaria  minuta,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Pienn^a,  1858,  p.  871,  PI.  XVI,  f.  1,  g. 
Lepidodendron  aeobim/orme,  Meek,  Appendix  Bull.  PMl.  Soc,  Waah.^ 
{W5),p,is,P'i.I,f.  1. 


•J 
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Branches  slender ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate^  acuminaie; 
holsters  close,  contiffttous  at  base,  laterally  more  or  less 
distant^  ovaiCj  acute  at  both  ends;  inside  scars  placed 
above  the  middle^  small,  rhomboidal  or  punctiform.  In 
the  decorticated  state  the  bolsters  are  grooved  convex  or 
carinate  in  the  middle. 

Prof.  Dawson  gives,  1.  c. ,  a  very  detailed  account  of  his 
species,  describing  and  figuring  the  very  variable  characters 
of  the  fragments  which  represent  it.  The  bolsters  vary  in 
length  from  five  to  twelve  millimeters  and  from  two  to  four 
in  width. 

Schimper  compares  to  it  Z.     Veltheimianum,  St.     The 

1  relation  though  marked,  by  the  form  especially  of  the 

decorticated  bolsters,  is  however  distant,  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  small  size  and  of  their  small  inside 

^  scars.     The  figure  of  a  separate  bolster,  PI.  II,  f.  13a,  1. 

\  c,  is  about  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  L.  lanceolatumj 

I  Atl.,  PI.  LXIII,  f.  5.     Prof.  Dawson's  species  is  however 

distinct  by  the  characters  of  its  leaves,  the  form  and  cen- 
tral position  of  the  inside  decorticated  scars,  etc.  I  refer 
to  this  species  the  fragment  f.  2,  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1.  c,  which  represents  the  stem  of  a  Stigviaria  constantly 
found  in  connection  with  it.  The  areoles  or  bolsters  at 
first  round,  very  small,  with  a  central  vascular  scar  as  in 
Stigmaria^  become,  upon  the  stem,  oval,  narrowed  to  the 
base  and  marked  from  the  top  to  the  middle  by  a  dividing 
short  farrow.  It  represents  f.  15  and  29  of  Daws.,  1.  c.  I 
refer  also  to  the  same  species  L.  scoblniforme.  Meek.,  which 
has  the  inside  scars  at  the  top  of  the  areoles  and  these  con- 
tiguous at  the  base  corresponding  to  Dawson's  f.  27  and  36. 
The  description  of  Prof.  Meek  is  very  clear  and  refers  to 
the  divers  forms  of  this  species  including  StigTnaria  minvia, 
Lesqx. 

Habitai — Specimens  from  the  Chemung  or  Hamilton 
group  of  Akron,  Ohio,  are  in  Prof.  Hall's  collection,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Dawson' s  remarks.  The  species  is  extremely 
variable  and  common  in  the  red  shale  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  of  Penn'a,  near  Pottsville.  Also  in  Virginia, 
Lewis  Tunnel.  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek. 
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Species  described  from  bolsters  and  scars  only. 

§  1.  Inside  scars  at  the  top  of  the  holsters, 
Lepidodendron  vestitum,  Lesqx..  PI.  LXIV^  Fig.  15, 

^OMton  Jour.  S.  N.  JB.,  v.  Vly  p.  4S8.  Geol.  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  874,  P^ 
^VI,/.S,    Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  iff. 

^'  Hgillarioides,  Lesqx.,  ibid.,  p.  875,  PI.  XV,  f.  6. 

-C-.  Oweni,  Wood,  Proceed.  Aead.  Nat.  Sei.,  PhiVa,  p.  tS9,  Pi.  V, /.  1  {I860,) 

Bolsters  rhomiboidal^  elongated^  angular^  narrowly  iriar- 
yined;  inside  scars  at  the  top^  rhomhoidal-acute  ;  append- 
^€8  and  vascular  points  generally  obsolete;  cauda  deeply 
'tinkled. 

The  upraised  borders  of  the  bolsters  are  often  flattened 
^y  compression  upon  the  inside  scar  and  cover  it  in  part, 
^e  bolsters  are  generally  larger  than  in  the  specimen  fig- 
^recl,  the  marginal  inflation  broader.*  Tlie  scars  seem 
^^  represent,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  those  of  L.  scatatiim^ 
PL  LXIII,  f .  6-6c. 

L,  sigillarioideSy  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  is  from  a  decorticated 
specimen  which  may  be  referable  to  this  species  or  to  L. 
^{folium.  The  bolsters  are  exactly  rhomboidal,  eight  mil- 
limeters long,  six  broad,  the  inside  scars  at  the  top,  enlarged 
and  acute  on  the  sides,  obtuse  at  the  upper  and  lower 
border,  have  three  indistinct  vascular  points  and  no  trace  of 
appendages  nor  of  a  cauda. 

Bahitat — Rare  in  the  coal  measures.  Wilkesbarre  and 
-A^rchibald  B  &  C  vein.  Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The  speci- 
men from  which  L.  sigillarioides  was  described  is  from 
Summit  Lehigh. 

Lepidodendron  Rusiivillense,  Andrews. 

GeoL  Bept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  4BS,  PI.  LIII,f.  4. 

Bolsters  broadly  rhomboidal^  symmetrical;  leaf  scars 
9V'it€  near  the  upper  borders^  rhomboidal^  enlarged  later- 
^l^y,  topped  by  a  small  oval  mamilla;  middle  vascular 
^<^(irs  large  and  distinct,  the  lateral  ones  small  and  obso- 
^fe;  cauda  and  appendages  distinct. 

*A8  most  of  the  specimens  represented  in  the  Atlas  are  merely  oasts, 
^^^  parts  described  as  inflations  or  tumescences  correspond  to  furrows  or  con- 
cavities of  the  bark  in  its  natural  stat«. 
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The  description  and  figure,  1.  c,  were  made  from  a  young 
or  half  decorticated  specimen  which  does  not  represent  ex- 
actly the  characters.  The  bolsters,  by  their  outline  and  also 
by  the  position  of  the  leaf  scars,  are  much  like  those  of  L.  cly- 
peaium.  But  they  are  always  symmetrical,  not  inclined 
on  one  side,  transversely  rhomboidal,  with  all  the  angles 
acute,  especially  the  lateral  ones  which  are  rather  narrowed 
and  acuminate.  They  measui'e  nearly  two  centimeters  hor- 
izontally and  only  twelve  millimeters  vertically.  The  leaf 
scars  are  separated  from  the  upper  borders  by  a  narrow 
margin,  two  millimeters  broad,  as  in  L.  clypeatum.     They 

;  have  the  same  configuration  as  the  bolsters,  being  only  pro- 

portionally  narrower,  seven  millimeters  broad,  with  lateral 

j  angles  acute,  three  to  four  millimetera  vertically,  the  up- 

I)er  comer  mammillate  and  more  acute  than  the  lower, 

J  which  is  obtuse  or  half  round.   The  mamilla  is  transversely 

oval  and  larger  than  the  medial  vascular  scar. 

As  seen  from  the  specimen  kindly  communicated  by  Prof. 
Andrews  this  is  evidently  a  distinct  species. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures,  near  Rushville, 
Perry  county,  Ohio,  (Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews),  with  ArcJieop- 
teris^  Megalopteris  and  the  other  species  published  by. the 
author. 

Lepidodendron  clypeatxjm,  Lesqx,^  PL  LXIV^  Figs. 

16,  16a,  16b,  {17,  IS?) 

Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  JET.,  v.  VI,  p,  4£9.  Oeol.  of  Pienn^a,  1858,  p.  875,  n.  XV, 
/.  5;  XVI,  /.  7.  Qeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  12,  p.  455,  JSchp.,  I^leont.  vegei.^  II, 
p.  27. 

Ltpidophloioa  irregularis,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  Sll,  PI. 
IV,  f.  S. 

L.  Lesquereuzii,  Andrews,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  II,  p,  4»S,  PI, 
LIU,  f.  S. 

Bolsters  irregularly  rlwmhoidxil,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  with  sides  obtuse  and  unequilateral ;  inside  scars 
transversely  rhomboid^l-oval,  actde  on  both  sides  ;  thzscu- 
lar  scars  and  appendages  distinct;  cauda  obsolete  or  none. 

This  form  is  common  and  very  variable.  P.  16  repre- 
sents a  young  fragment  remarkable  for  the  shape  and  po- 
sition of  the  bolsters  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a 
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Lepidopliloios .  The  bolsters  are  generally  distinct  and  not 
imbricating  as  in  this  figure,  with  obtusely  curved  sides, 
always  unequilateral,  more  expanded  on.  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  a  character  which  I  have  remarked  in  all  the  nu- 
merous specimens  which  I  have  had  for  examination.  The 
scars  are  generally  flat,  margined  in  the  upper  part,  but 
sometimes  the  border  is  broad  and  continuous  all  around. 
In  the  decorticated  state  the  bolsters  are  marked  by  a  cen- 
tral small  obtuse  mamilla  gradually  effaced  downward  as 
in  1 166.  The  decorticated  scars  of  f.  17  and  18  are  doubt- 
fully referable  to  this  species. 

Though  Schimper  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  modified 
form  of  L.  ohovaium^  I  consider  it  as  specifically  different. 
I  have  not  seen  any  European  specimen  nor  any  descrip- 
tion or  figure  of  European  authors  representing  its  more 
marked  characters,  the  short  bolsters,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  with  unequilateral  sides.  Prof.  Schimper  also  refers 
to  this  species  Lepidophloios  irregulariSy- Le^jCy  1.  c.  This 
may  be  right ;  but  in  both  this  and  L.  Lesqtiereuxiiy  An- 
drews, which  is  apparently  the  same  species,  the  bolsters 
are  narrower,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  unequilateral.  The 
specimens  of  these  two  species  are  too  fragmentary  for  con- 
clusive observations.  Lepidophloios  irregularis^  however, 
is  positively  a  Lepidodendron  as  well  as  L,  Lesquereuxii, 

Habitat — Seen  in  most  of  the  localities  where  I  have 
found  Lepidodendron  from  the  subconglomerate  Coal  of 
Helena,  Ala.,  to  the  Cannelton  Coal  of  Pennsylvania;  also 
common  in  Illinois. 

Lepidodendron  costatum,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXIV^  Fig.  4. 

Geol,  Repi,  of  III,,  II, p.  46S,  PI,  XLIV^  /,  7, 

Bolsters  vertically  c(mtinuous\  separated  lengthwise  by 
hroad  striate  unirderrxtpted  wrinkled  ribs;  inside  scars 
^rge^  transversely  rhoniboidaly  the  upper  border  emargin- 
cUe^  the  lower  very  obtuse. 

The  outline  of  the  bolsters  is  merely  indicated  by  a  deeper 
shade  as  seen  on  the  figure.  Though  in  spiral  order,  they 
are  alternately  disposed  in  vertical  series  and  the  rows  sep- 
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arated  by  distinct  striate  ribs,  like  those  which  characterize 
costate  species  of  Sigillaria.  The  regularity  of  these  ribs 
observed  upon  a  large  specimen  prevent  the  supposition 
that  they  are  due  merely  to  some  disruption  of  the  bark, 
like  those  of  species  of  Ulodendron. 

If  it  was  not  for  this  peculiar  character,  the  fragment 
might  be  referable  to  the  following  species  and  considered 
as  derived  from  an  older  part  of  the  stems.  Both  these  forms 
together  with  L,  Brittsi%  represent  the  type  of  L.  Volk- 
Tnannianum^  St.,  diversely  and  beautifully  represented 
in  Stur.,  Culm.  Fl.,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  4;  XXIII,  f.  2-5. 

Habitat— Chester  group,  subcarboniferous  of  HI.,  Prof. 
A.  H.  Worthen. 

Lepidodendron  titrbinatum,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXIV^  Fig.  5. 


J  Qeol.  RepU  of  IlLj  II,  p.  453^  PI.  XLI F,  /.  6,    Sehp.  PaleofU,  vegtt^  II, 

<  p.  i8. 


Bolsters  broadly  obovate,  obtuse  at  the  top  and  the  con- 
trax^ted  wrinkled  base;  inside  scars  transversely  enlarged 
and  narrow;  vascular  scars  distinct^  appendages  none. 

Except  the  narrower  scars,  the  distinctly  marked  borders  of 
the  bolsters,  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  base  and  without  inter- 
mediate ribs,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  characters  of  both 
this  and  the  former  species. 

Hahitai — Subcarboniferous  of  111.,  Chester  group,  from  a 
different  locality  than  the  former.  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Lepidodendron  RHOMBicuM  8t.^  PI.  LXIl^  Figs,  j^  4a; 

PI.  LXIY,  Fig.  18 1 

Bergeria  rhombica,  PresL,  in  St.,  Flar.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  184,  -P'*  L XVII I, 
f.l8. 

Lepidodendron  rkombxcufa,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  87. 

Bolsters  subquadrate-rliomboidal^  marginxde^  with  equal 
sidss  and  obtuse  angles^  marked  at  the  top  by  a  small  oval 
mamilla. 

This  form  and  also  L.  qiuxdratum  and  L.  marginalum^ 
St.,  are  described  by  Scbimper  as  species  of  uncertain  re- 
lation established  from  decorticated  young  specimens.   The 
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small  punctiform  inside  scars  are  described  by  the  same 
author  as  perforated  in  the  middle.  I  have  not  observed 
this  character  in  any  specimens  which  I  think  represent 
the  species. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  if  the  determination  of  Lepidoden- 
dron  is  diflBcult  and  somewhat  uncertain  when  based  upon 
scare  fully  developed  and  distinctly  preserved,  it  is  still 
more  hazardous  when  made  from  the  decorticated  scars  of 
young  branches.  PI.  LXIV,  f.  18,  Atl.,  is  referred  hypo- 
thetically  either  to  this  species  or  to  L.  quadratum^  St.,  or 
to  L,  dypeaium. 

Babitat — A  number  of  specimens  considered  as  repre- 
senting L,  rhomhicum  are  all  from  Burnt  Branch  of  Can- 
ney  Ky.  Specimen  f.  18  is  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  L.  37 
in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 


Lepidodendron  quadrangulatum,  Schloth, 

JPalmaeUes  quadrangulatua,  Sehloth,f  Naeht,  Z.  Peir^,  p,  995,  PL  XVI I, 
/.  18. 

Atpidiaria  ScMotheimiafta,  St.,  M,  d. Vorw.,  Tl,  p.  181,  PI.  LXVIIl,f.dO. 

Lepidodendron  drq>anap8i8,  Wood,  Proceed.  Am.  Nat.  8oe.  Phil.,  v.  XII, 
lS60,p.t4O,   VI,/.9. 

Bolsters  large^  rTw7nhoidal-q%utdr angular^  more  obtuse 
oi  the  upper  end,  a  little  more  elongated  and  narrower  at 
the  lower ;  scars  inflated,  placed  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
holsters,  transversely  rh/ymboidal,  with  the  lower  border 
hUf  round;  vascular  scars  and  appendages  none;  cauda 
transversely  rugose. 

The  bolsters  measure  one  and  a  half  l6  two  centimeters 
in  diameter,  and  are  vertically  a  little  longer  than  trans- 
versely. The  inside  scar  is  thick  or  upraised,  exactly  rhom- 
boidal  as  marked  in  the  original  figure  of  Schlotheim,  or 
rounded  on  the  lower  side  as  in  f.  10,  St.,  1.  c,  and  in  Dr. 
Wood,  f.  2.  Both  Schlotheim's  and  Sternberg's  species  are 
the  same,  for  Sternberg  remarks  that  he  received  his  speci- 
men from  Schlotheim.  The  inside  scars  are  either  very 
close  to  the  top  of  the  bolsters  or  placed  a  little  lower,  their 
upper  angle  corresponding  to  that  of  the  bolsters.  The 
species  is  not  mentioned  by  Schimper.     It  seems  however 
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very  distinct  especially  by  the  inflated  or  upraised  inside 
scars,  probably  in  a  decorticated  state. 

Habitat — A  very  rare  form  ;  known  to  me  merely  by  the 
figures.  The  specimen  represented  by  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila. ;  its  locality 
is  unknown. 

§  2.  Species  with  inside  scars  placed  in  the  upper  third 

part  qf  the  bolsters. 

Lepidodendron  dichotomum,  St.^  PI.  LXIV,  Fig.  J.    . 

1st  type,  bolsters  rkamboidal. 

L.  diehotomum^  Brgt.  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss,^  21,  PL  XVI,  /.  t,    St.,  Fl.  d. 
Voruf.,  I,  PI.  II:  PI.  L VI,  f.  i ;  II,  PI.  LX VIII,  /.  1.    Oein.,  Verst., p.  S4, 
*  PI.  Ill,  /.  i,  8,  6. 

t  I**  Slembsrgii,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  19. 

^  9d  type,  holsters  ohovate. 

L.  dichotomum,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  $4,  PI.  Ill,  /.  6^lt. 
J  L.  obovatum,  St.,  I,  Pt.  VI,  /.  1:  Pt.  VIII,  /.  lA,  II,  PI.  L XVIII,  f.  6. 

<  LI.  dt  HuU.,  Foss.  fl.,  I,  PI.  XIX,  bis.    Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Pa.,  1S7S^  p.  S74. 

\  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  45S. 

I  L.  elegans,  Brgt.,  I.  c.,  II,  PI.  XIV.    LI.  dt  Hutt.,  I.  e.,  II,  PL  CXVIII; 

^  III,  PI.  CXCIX. 

L.  graeile,  Brgt.,  L  c.,  II,  PL  XV. 

L.  rugosum,  PresL,  in  St.,  L  c.,  II,  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  4. 

L.  Mannebctehense,  St.,  ibid.,  PL  LXVIII,  f.  S, 

1st  Type.  Bolsters  rhomboidal;  sides  angvlar^  inside 
scars  transversely  rhomboidal^  the  upper  herder  rounded^ 
the  lower  acute  in  the  middle  at  th^ point  of  union  of  semi- 
lunar hasilar  lines  ;  vascular  points  and  appendages  dis- 
tinct in  the  large  scars ;  cauda  wrinkled^ ;  leaves  lanceo- 
late a^uminatcy  half  open,  more  or  less  distinctly  nerved; 
strobile  long;  cylindrical  bracts  lanceolate. 

2d  Type.    Bolsters  obovate,  not  angular  on  the  sides. 

The  young  branches  of  this  species  have  generally  rhom- 
boidal angular  bolsters.  In  the  branch  figured  by  Brgt.,  1. 
c,  PL  XVI,  f.  1,  the  same  also  represented  by  St.,  1.  c,  PI.  I, 
the  upper  branches  have  the  bolsters  square-rhomboidal 
while,  towards  the  base  of  the  stem,  they  become  elongated 
and  obovate.  I  must  say  that  though  I  have  seen  long 
stems  referable  to  the  first  type  by  the  shape  of  the  bolsters, 
I  have  not  seen  these  passing  to  the  second  type  even  in  con- 
siderably enlarged  fragments.    Thus,  for  example,  a  dichot- 
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omous  Stem  of  this  species,  twenty-four  centimeters  long, 
two  centimeters  broad,  has  the  bolsters  of  its  base  still  more 
enlarged  transversely  and  more  distinctly  angular  on  the 
sides  than  at  the  top  of  the  branchlets. 

The  description  of  the  leaves  and  strobiles  is  taken  from 
specimens  figured  by  European  authors.  L.  obovatum  is 
extremely  common,  easily  recognizable  by  its  impressions 
generally  distinct,  thfe  bolsters  narrowly  but  deeply  mar- 
gined, gradually  enlarging  upwards  from  an  acute  base  and 
thus  obovate,  largest  above  the  middle.  The  inside  scars  are 
small,  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  bolsters,  and  like  the 
appendages  and  the  cauda  also,  very  distinctly  marked. 
The  bolsters  are  more  or  less  enlarged  and  of  various  length 
according  to  their  age.  In  flattened  specimens  the  borders 
are  generally  narrow,  marked  by  a  mere  line;  The  epider- 
mis, rarely  preserved,  is  distinctly  striate,  as  seen  Atl.,  PL 
LXIV,  f.  3.  It  renders  the  shape  of  the  bolsters  somewhat 
obscure.  When  decorticated  they  are  marked  only  by  a 
central  round  mamilla. 

Habitdt — The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  fields ;  most  com- 
mon above  the  conglomerate. 

Lepidodendron  modulatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIV^  Figs, 

13,  U. 

Boston  Jour.  8,  N.  IT.,  v.  VI,  p.  428.  Oeol.  of  FCnn'a,  1868^  p.  874,  P^' 
^y^S*  i.  QtoU  Bept.  of  Ark^.y  II,  p.  810,  PI.  Ill^  f.  1,  la.  Oeol.  Bepi.  of 
III.,  IV,  p.  480.    8ckp.,  Paleont.  Veget,,  II,  p.  g5. 

L.  eonieum?  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  Bsnn^a,  I.  e.,p.  874,  -P^»  ^^tf*  ^• 

L.  meki^twi.  Wood,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Se.,  Phil.,  1860,  p.  239,  PI.  V,  f.  8. 

L.politum,  Leaqz,,  Oeol,  Mept.  of  Ky.  (D.  D.  Owen),  III,  p.  556,  PI.  VII, 

Bolsters  onal^  largest  in  the  middle,  equally  narrowed 
and  acuminate  at  both  ends ;  separated  hy  a  broad  half 
^Vvndrical  border  err  furrow,  obliquely  and  finely  wrinkled; 
inside  scars  lower  than  in  the  former  species  and  broadei^ 
'^hoTnboidah  the  upper  side  curmnq  both  ways  from  a  con- 
ical  point ;  vascular  scars,  etc. ,  as  in  the  former  species. 

Though  the  differences  which  separate  this  species  from 
the  former  are  not  very  marked,  they  are,  however,  per- 
sistent, and  therefore  distinct.     Tliey  may  be  recognized 
25  P. 
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even  upon  very  small  branches  with  top  bolsters  four  milli- 
meters lon^,  one  and  a  half  millimeters  broad,  the  basilar 
ones  of  the  same  branches  being  already  double  this  size, 
and  all  separated  by  a  wrinkled  half  cylindrical  border,  as 
on  the  largest  bolsters  of  the  species  which  measure  four  and 
a  half  to  five  centimeters  long,  and  nearly  two  centimeters 
broad  inside  of  the  borders.  These,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bolsters,  vary  from  one  to  three  millimeters  in  width. 
One  of  the  trunks  whose  impressions  have  been  left  upon 
the  sandstone  of  Little  Beaver  river,  Penn'a.,  represents 
the  species  with  the  characters  of  the  bolsters  preserved 

1  upon  its  whole  length.     The  inside  scar  is  topped  by  a 

transversely  rhomboidal  inflation,  as  in  the  other  species  of 

-i  this  section. 

L.  canicum,  Lesqx,  appears  referable  to  this  species. 

^  The  specimen  from  which  the  description  was  made  being 

i  flattened  by  compression,  the  borders  of  the  bolsters  are 

,  flat,  and  of  course  somewhat  broader ;  the  inside  scars  are 

I  deformed,  and  placed  a  little  higher.     I  have  not  seen  any 

other  fragment  representing  this  form. 

Habitat— Jjess  common  than  the  former,  and  api)earing 
lower  in  the  coal  measures.  Subconglomerate  coal  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mazon  creek,  and  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  HI. 
Carbondale,  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  collection,  specimens  of  both 
the  normal  and  flattened  forms. 

Lepidodendron  carinatum,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Journ.  S.  N,  H.,  v,  VI,  p.  4^9,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  87$,  Fl, 
XV,  f,  4*    Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget.,  II,  p*  S7. 

Bolsters  of  small  size^  oval-hexagonal,  angular  on  the 
sides,  acute  at  both  ends  ;  borders  narrowly  deeply  and 
sharply  keeled;  inside  scars  broadly  rhomboidal,  slightly 
enlarged  on  the  sides  ;  vascular  scars  and  appendages  dis- 
tinct; Cauda  basilar. 

This  form  is  represented  only  by  the  specimen  figured. 
The  bolsters  are  one  and  a  half  centimeters  lo^g,  eight  mil- 
limeters broad,  the  inside  scars  transversely  three  millime- 
ters, and  two  vertically.  I  consider  as  essential  characters 
of  this  species  the  shape  of  the  broad  and  short  bolsters. 
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surrounded  by  deep,  sharply  carinate  borders,  disposed  in 
an  elongated  rhomboidal  hexagonal  outline,  the  four  up- 
per and  lower  sides  being  longer  than  the  two  middle  ones 
whicb  are  parallel. 

Eabitat—GBxhoJidaXe,  Penn'  a,  low  coal.  There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  species  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Hildreth,  at 
Marietta.    It  is  without  label. 

Lepidodendrox  distans,  Lesqx.j  PI.  LXIV,  Fig.  10, 

Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  fi.,  v.  VI,  p.  4S9.     Oeol.  of  P^n*a,  1858,  p.  874,  Fi 
XVI  f.  6.   Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  S7. 
L,  oculatum,  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  F&nn'a,  I.  e.,  p.  874,  ^^-  -^TFJ,/.  4. 
L.  eheilaleum.  Wood,  Trana.  Am.  Pkil.  800.,  XIII,  p.  S46,  PI.  IX,  f.  4. 

Bolsters  rTiomboidal-ovate ;  sharply  acvte  at  hotJi  endSy 
distant;  inier spaces  broad,  undulately  striate  or  wrinkled 
Imgthwise;  inside  scars  rTumihoidal ;  vascular  scars  and 
appendages  distinct;  cauda  deep^  broadly  rugose. 

The  bolsters  are  of  medium  size,  nearly  rhomboidal-oval, 
a  little  narrower  and  more  elongated  in  the  lower  part. 
They  are  very  regularly  placed  in  a  same  relative  distance, 
equal  to  half  their  width,  in  measuring  it  in  their  spiral 
direction.  Thus,  in  the  three  figures  of  this  species,  given 
from  specimens  representing  different  ages,  the  first  L.  ocu- 
htun^  1.  c,  has  the  bolsters  three  centimeters  long,  thir- 
thirteen  millimeters  broad,  and  the  space  left  between  them 
seven  millimeters.  In  L.  distans^  the  bolsters,  two  centi- 
meters long,  nine  millimeters  broad,  are  five  millimeters 
apart,  and  in  L.  CheilaleuTn^  representing  a  young  speci- 
men still  covered  with  the  epidermis,  the  bolsters  one  cen- 
timeter long,  five  millimeters  broad,  are  still  three  to  four 
millimeters  distant.  Comparison  of  this  kind  made  from 
specimens  obtained  from  distant  localities  and  referable  to 
divers  parts  of  trees,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  suffi- 
ciently contradict  the  opinion  of  those  who  wish  to  reduce 
to  very  few  types  the  species  of  the  coal  flora,  considering 
the  differences  of  character  as  resulting  from  mere  casual 
causes. 

Babitai — Carbondale.  Seen  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  cabinet, 
in  very  large  specimens.  The  specimen  described  by  Dr. 
Wood  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  800.  of  Phil. 
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Lepidodendron  cuspid atum,  Sp.  nor).  J  PI.  LXIVj  Fig.  7. 

Bolsters  closely  corUiguotuSj  imbricating  on  one  side, 
obovatej  acumijiate  at  both  endSy  Tnore  elongated  in  the 
lower  side;  inside  scars  triangular ^  cuspidaie  by  a  short 
narrow  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  side,  corners  ob- 
tuse; vascular  poinds  distinct,  the  middle  one  twice  as 
large;  appendages  distinct,  STnaU  ;  decorticqied  scars  oval, 
with  a  central  ovaZ  TnamUla  and  a  short  narrow  ridge  at 
the  top. 

The  figure  represents  only  three  bolsters  of  two  large 
specimens,  one  with,  the  other  without  the  cortex.  The 
shape  of  these  scars  is  peculiar.  I  have  not  seen  its  like 
until  now,  neither  upon  American  specimens,  nor  figured 
by  authors.  I  do  not  even  see  to  which  species  it  might  be 
J  compared. 

Habitat — The  two  specimens  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  K. 
D.  Lacoe,  Nos.  717  and  718,  from  Plymouth  E  vein,  Pitts- 
ton,  Penn'a. 


•«t 


Lepidodendron  Worthenii,  Lesqx.y  PI.  LXIV^  Figs. 

8,  9, 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  IlL,  II,  p.  46t,  PL  XLIV,  /.  ^  6.  Sehp.,  Fialeont.  Veget., 
Ilf  p.  28. 

Bolsters  smxtll,  oblanceolate^  spindle  shaped^  narrowed, 
decurrent  and  continuous  to  the  base;  inside  scars  verti- 
cally narrow,  transversely  as  broad  as  the  bolsters,  half 
round  at  the  upper  border  and  cuspidate  in  the  middle 
when  corticated,  nearly  truncate  at  the  base;  vascular 
points  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scars ;  appendages  and 
Cauda  none. 

The  fragments  figured  represent  small  stems  with  bolsters 
comparatively  long  and  narrow,  two  centimeters  long,  four 
to  five  millimeters  broad.  The  specimen  f .  8  has  the  sur- 
face covered  with  the  epidermis,  the  bolsters  transversely 
rugose,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acuminate  base,  with  the 
inside  scars  mucronate.  In  older  branches  the  bolsters  are 
less  rugose,  with  the  upper  borders  of  the  scars  half  round. 
All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  species  have  the  same 
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characters,  and  represent  the  same  size,  either  upon  stems 
or  branches.     Distantly  related  to  L.  Brittsii, 
Habitat — Murphy sborough,  Jackson  county,  111. 

Lepidodendron  Andrewsii,  Sp.  nov.j  PI.  LXIY^  Fig,  6. 

Bolsters  SToall^  very  infioied^  ohovate^  smooth ;  inside 
scars  rhoTTiboidal^  transversely  enlarged^  base  and  top  ob- 
tuse ;  vascular  scars  in  the  lower  part ;  no  trojce  of  ap- 
pendages nor  of  Cauda. 

A  mere  fragment  of  a  young  branch  or  stem,  with  bol- 
sters prominent  and  extremely  distinct.  The  species,  like 
the  former,  is  of  the  type  of  L.  Yolkmannianum^  St.  But 
the  inside  scars  are  not  as  broad,  not  near  the  top  of  the 
bolsters,  and  more  enlarged  vertically. 

Habitat — ^Mazon  creek  in  nodules. 

Lbpidodendron  quadrilaterale,  Andrews.* 

L.  Lesquereuxiif  Andrews^  JElem.  of  OeoLfp,  117^/.  807. 

Bolsters  large^  broadly  rh/ymboidaly  with  equilateral 
sides  of  equal  length ;  surfojce  longitudinally  striate  ;  bor- 
ders  upraised ;  leaf  scars  nearly  in  the  middle^  triangu- 
^^,  transversely  enlarged^  the  upper  sides  parallel  to  the 
horders  of  the  bolsters^  the  base  truncate;  cauda  thick^ 
distinct ;  vascular  scars  obscured  by  the  strice  of  the  thin 
cortex. 

A  peculiar  species,  distantly  comparable  to  L.  Velthei- 
ffiianum.  The  bolsters  are  exactly  rhomboidal  or  square, 
when  seen  in  their  spiral  direction ;  the  borders  9btusely 
keeled,  each  side  measuring  two  centimeters.  The  trian- 
gular leaf  scar  bear  at  the  top  a  small  rhomboidal  ma- 
milla ;  the  appendages  and  cauda  are  very  distinctly  marked, 
as  in  L.  Yeltheiinanium ;  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  smooth  shining  coal,  wrinkled  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measure.  Perry  county,  Ohio. 

*  Elem.  of  Geol.,  2d  Ed.,  inedit. 
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§  3.  Inside  Scars  in  or  about  the  middle  of  the  bolsters. 

Lkpidodendron  forulatum,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXIII^  Fig. 

9-lOa. 

Oeol.  Jtept.  of  III,,  TV,  p.  4SU  PI'  XXITl,  /.  5-^.  8chp.,  PaleorU.  Vegei^ 
III,  p.  6S4. 

Bolsters  distant,  spindle-shaped^  narrowed  and  a^cumi- 
note  at  both  ends,  transversely  rugose,  separated  by  flat 
narrow  parallel  ribs  and  intervals  irregularly  striate 
lengthwise;  inside  scars  central^  rhorriboidaZ^  obtuse  at 
the  top,  truncate  or  obtusely  pointed  at  the  lower  part ; 
vascular  scars  distinct;  appendages  and  cauda  none; 
cortex  thick,  narrowly  and  regularly  striate;  decorticated 
scars  smaU,  regularly  rhomboidal,  dscurring  into  a  short 
Cauda, 


The  bolsters,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  five  to  seven 
millimeters  broad,  are  separat-ed  as  in  SigiUaria,  by  narrow 
vertical  equidistant  ribs.     The  thick  epidermis  is  narrowly 
I  striate,  the  central  part  of  the  bolsters  only  being  marked 

by  a  small  smooth  round  space.  The  subcortical  leaf  scars 
f.  10  and  10a,  are  distinct,  rhomboidal,  or  half  round, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth  round  convex  surface, 
their  obconical  base  is  traversed  by  a  short  and  narrow  line 
or  Cauda. 

The  species  is  closely  allied  to  Ulodendron  ellipticumy 
St.,  represented  Atl.,  PI.  LXV,  f.  2,  3.  The  ribs  are,  how- 
ever, more  regular  in  size  and  length,  the  bolsters  longer, 
and  the  decorticated  scars  of  a  different  character. 

Habitat — St.  John's  coal,  111. 

* 

Lepidodendron  diplotegioides,  Lesqx.,  PL  LXIYy 

Fig,  2, 

OeoL  Jtept,  of  Ark.,  II,  p,  Sll,  PL  IV,  /.  9;  Oeol,  Bept,  of  III,,  II,  p 
452:  PI,  XLIX,  /.  ft,    Sehp,,  Paleont,  veget,,  II,  p.  W,  PI,  LX,  /.  ?. 

Bolsters  oval-rhomboidal  and  axmminaie  at  both  endSy 
with  broad  fiat  smooth  bordsrs ;  inside  scars  transverse- 
ly spindle-shaped  or  narrowly  rhomboidal,  with  both  side 
acute :  vascidar  scars  large  ;  cauda  marked  by  a  few  trans- 
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versal  wrinkles;  decorticated  bolsters  rhomboidalj  with 
br  ad  flat  Tnargins  crossed  by  a  vertical  medial  line. 

Tlie  bolsters,  one  and  one  half  centimeters  in  length,  are 
only  five  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle. 

Schimper  compares  this  species  to  L.  conjluens^  St.,  re- 
ferable by  the  same  authority  to  L.  acyleatum^  St.  As 
both  figures  are  placed  aside,  f.  1  and  2  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXIV, 
the  degree  of  relation  is  easily  observed.  The  decorticated 
bolsters  of  L.  aculeatum  are  marked,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
by  a  round  central  mamilla. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Arks.  Colchester, 
III.,  first  coal  above  the  conglomerate.  Not  found  else- 
where. 

Lepibodendron  Tljoui,  Lesqx, 

Oeol,  RepU  of  III,,  TV,  p.  4SI,  PI.  XXIV,  /.  i,  e.  Schp,,  PalearU,  veget,^ 
lII,p.SS5. 

L.  dxerocheilum,  Wood,  Proc.  Aead,  of  Phil.,  1S60,  p.  SS9,  Pi.  VI,  /.  i. 
Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  XIII^  p.  S46^  Pi.  IX,  f.  6. 

L.  eaudatum,  var.,  Boehl.,  Fo8S.Ji.,p.  130,  PI,  VI,  f.  7. 

Bolsters  oval,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  separated  by  a 
flat,  smooth  or  wrinJcled  border  ;  inside  scars  large,  trans- 
tersely  rhcmboidal-iycate  ;  upper  and  lower  borders  obtuse, 
the  upper  one  more  convex;  vascular  scars  large;  append- 
ages and  Cauda  none;  decorticated  bolsters  Tnarked  length- 
wise by  a  deep  Toedial  line,  half  the  length  of  the  bolsters. 

The  fragment  from  which  the  species  is  described  seems 
to  represent  part  of  a  large  stem,  though  the  bolsters  are 
of  small  size,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  five  milli- 
meters broad. 

This  species  resembles  the  former.  The  bolsters  are.  more 
sharply  acuminate,  and  when  decorticated  they  are  with- 
out border,  preserve  exactly  the  same  form  and  size  as  those 
covered  with  the  cortex,  and  the  leaf  scars  are  placed  a  lit- 
tle higher.  The  epidermis  as  seen  upon  a  fragment  of 
another  specimen  is  a  thin  pellicle  of  coaly  matter  with 
smooth  surface,  upon  which  the  outlines  of  the  bolsters  are 
merely  obscurely  traced. 

L,  dicrocheilum.  Wood,  1.  c,  is  apparently  a  mere  form 
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of  this  species.  In  f.  1,  1.  c,  the  intervals  between  the  bol- 
sters are  evidently  rugose,  and  the  leaf  scars  are  placed  in 
the  middle.  In  f.  6  however  the  scars  are  above  the  mid- 
dle and  the  intervals  smooth. 

Habitat — St.  Johns  coal  bank,  111.  Broad  Top,  Cook's 
coal,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood. 

Lepidodendron  obtusum,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour.  S,  N,  H,^  v,  VI,  p.  429,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  ISBS^  p.  875,  PI. 
XVI,  f,  6.    Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  II,  p.  fff. 

L,  venuBtum,  Wood,  Trant,  Am,  Phil,  8oc,^  XIII,  p.  S47,  Pi,  IX,  /.  2. 

Bolsters  rhomhoidal^  aeuie  ai  the  top^  obtuse  ai  the  lower 
end^  margined ;  inside  scars  central^  small^  transverse- 
ly rhoraboidal^  the  upper  border  obtuse^  th^  lower  curved  on 
the  sideSj  Joined  in  the  middle  into  a  short  decurrinq 
acumen;  appendages  distinct^  smaU;  cauda  strong^  trans- 
versely rugose. 

Species  comparable  to  L,  modvlaium.  The  bolsters  are 
much  shorter  and  comparatively  broader,  a  little  more  than 
two  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  broad ;  the  inside  of 
•  the  borders  are  narrower  and  wrinkled  or  rather  striate  in 

right  angle.  The  leaf  scars  are  exactly  in  the  middle,  of 
the  same  form  as  in  L.  modvlatum^  topped  first  by  a  semi- 
lunar line  and  above  it  by  a  conical  impression.  The  figure 
of  Dr.  Wood,  1.  c,  represents  a  younger  fragment  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation.  The  characters  are  the  same. 
Schimper,  1.  c,  supposes  that  L.  giganieum^  Lesqx.,  may 
represent  old  scars  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Carbondale,  Mr.  Clarkson's  collection.  Dr. 
Wood's  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Acad,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, locality  unknown. 

Lepidodendron  rimosum,  St,^  PI,  LXIV^  Fig.  11, 

St,,  nor.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p,  21,  PI,  X,f,  1.  Roekl,  Foss,  /I,  p.  ISi,  PI.  VIIU 
f.  1 :  PI.  X,f,  2.  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  874.  Sckp,,  Paleont.  VegtU^ 
II,  p.  88,  PI.  LX,  f.  8^a. 

Sagenaria  rimosa,  Presl.,  in  8t.,fl.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p,  180,  PI.  LVIII,/.  15. 
Oexn.,  Verst.,  p.  85,  PI.  Ill,  f,  18-15. 

L.  r\mo9um  and  dxasitum^  8auv.^  Veg.fosB.,  Belg.,  PI,  LX,  /.6:  PI,  LXIIy 
/.  1  {fide  Schp,), 

L,  simplex,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Repl.  of  III.,  II, p.  454,  PI.  XLV,f.  5, 

L.  dubxum.  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  PfUL  Soe.,  XIII^  p.  844,  Pi.  VIII,  f.  4. 

Bolsters  fusiform  or  narrowly  rhomboidal^  elongated 
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wnd  acfwminaie  at  l>oth  ends^  conveXj  carinaie^  rarely  con- 
tigv/ms^  more  or  less  distant ;  inter'oals  wrinJcled  length^ 
wise;  inside  scars  central^  small,  rhomixyidaZ. 

The  species  is  common  and  variable.  The  bolsters  are 
very  narrow,  comparatively  to  their  length,  two  to  three 
centimeters  long,  three  to  five  millimeters  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  inside  scars  are  proportionally  small  with  the  vas- 
cular dots  generally  indistinct,  forming  in  the  middle  an 
elongated  triangle  by  lines  passing  transversely  across  the 
tree  basilar  scars,  and  ascending  to  a  small  point  above  them, 
as  marked  f.  11.  Geinitz  in  enlarged  f.  13,  1.  c,  marks 
three  basilar  round  vascular  scars  and  one  above  them. 

The  bolsters  are  generally  somewhat  distant,  with  inter- 
vals wrinkled  lengthwise.  But  they  are  also,  it  seems,  some- 
times contiguous,  merely  separated  by  a  narrow  inflated 
border,  as  figured  in  Gein.,  1.  c,  f.  16.  It  is  from  a  speci- 
men of  this  character  with  the  borders  of  the  bolsters  marked 
by  a  mere  thin  line,  that  I  described  L.  simplex,  which, 
if  Geinitz  is  correct,  has  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
this  species.  For  indeed  the  leaves  of  which  the  German 
author  has  figured  a  fragment,  are  narrow,  two  millime- 
ters, exactly  of  the  same  width  and  character  as  those  of 
L,  simplex,  and  the  cone  which  Geinitz  refers  to  this  spe- 
cies under  the  name  of  Lepidostrobus  variabilis  is  also  re- 
markably like  L.  princeps,  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  f.  6.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  even  if  L.  simplex  is  a  mere  variety  of  L, 
rimosum,  the  reference  of  the  cone  to  this  species  is  more 
than  doubtful,  as  these  strobiles  were  not  found  at  the  same 
locality  and  have  nothing  in  their  characters  indicating  a  re- 
lation either  to  this  Lepidodendron  or  to  Lepidostrobus 
variahilis,  LI.  and  Hutt.  Schimper  does  not  quote  that  f. 
15  of  Geinitz  as  referable  to  L.  rimosum,  considering  it  per- 
haps as  a  different  species.  But  Ro^hl,  PI.  X,  f.  2, 1.  c,  rep- 
resents the  same  form  under  this  specific  name. 

In  the  decorticated  state,  the  bolsters,  generally  tipped  by 
a  short  linear  ridge,  are  often  much  elongated  and  continu- 
ous, so  that  the  surface  of  the  specimens  resembles  that  of 
large  Catamites, 
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Habitat — Lower  coal  measures  above  the  Millstone  grit. 
Colchester,  Morris,  III.;  Hausville  coal,  Ky.,  and  PottsviUe, 
Pa.,  as  L,  simplex.  Specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe  represent  L,  rimosum  with  distant  scars.  The 
frequency  of  the  form  L,  simplex  which  is  very  rare  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  scarcity  here  of  the  representatives  of  the  true 
L,  riToosum^  seems  to  point  to  a  specific  diflEerence  between 
them. 

Lepidodendron  crenatux,  St, 

Ft.  d.  Vorw.,  J,  p,  10,  Fl,  VIII,  f,  S  B,   Ooepp.,  Syst.,  p.  465,  PI.  XLII^f. 

4f  S,  6. 

Sagenaria  crenata,  BrgU,  Prod.,  p.  86.  St.,  I.  c,  II,  p*  178,  PI.  LXVIIl 
f.S. 

Bolsters  rhomhoidal-fusiform^  Tiarrowed  and  axmte  at 
both  ends.  Inside  scars  nearly  in  the  middle^  large^  rTKymr- 
boidaly  obtuse  at  the  top^  acute  at  the  sides  and  ai  the  base; 
appendAiges  more  or  less  distinct;  cavda  erdarged  down- 
ward^ broadly  rugose. 

Schimper  considers  this  species  as  a  form  of  L.  a^cuZeaium. 
The  inside  scars  are  larger  nearly  as  broad  as  the  bolsters, 
*  about  central.    It  has  the  characters  of  L,  Veltheimiammis 

St.,  as  figured  in  Stur,  Culm,  flora,  PI.  XIX,  f.  5,  at  least 
from  the  American  specimens  which  I  consider  as  represent- 
ing it  and  which  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  figures  of  the 
German  author. 

Hahitai — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Port  Byron,  Ills.,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Southwell. 

Lepidodendron  cyclosttgma,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXII^  Fig.  6. 

Bolsters  broadly  rhorriboidal^  OAmte  at  both  ends,  rounded 
on  the  sides  ;  inside  scars  central^  mamillate^  nearly  round; 
cortex  indistinctly  marked  by  the  outlines  of  the  leaf  scars. 

The  great  size  of  the  fragments  which  represent  this  spe- 
cies shows  them  to  be  derived  from  large  trees.  But  though 
well  preserved,  even  with  the  ej^idermis,  the  bolsters  and 
scars  do  not  have  anv  feature  different  from  wh^t  I  have 
figured,  nor  any  character  indicating  a  reference  to  another 
species  of  this  genus.   The  outlines  of  the  bolsters  resemble 
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those  of  some  varieties  of  L.  clypeatum^  but  the  inside 
scars  are  of  a  different  character.  The  bolsters  are  all  of 
the  same  size,  twelve  millimeters  in  vertical  direction  and 
one  centimeter  broad. 

Habitat — Clinton  coal,  communicated  in  large  specimens 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Species  of  uncertain  reference. 

Lepidodendron  Mielickii,  Ooepp.^  PI.  LXIV^  Fig.  U. 

Oo^pp.^  Syst.fP.  465,  PI.  XLIVjf.  1,  £.  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Fienn^af  1868,  p. 
S75,   Sehp.,  Fttleont.  veget.,  11,  p.  36, 

Bolsters  {decorticated)  rhomboidal^  narrower  and  hlunt 
or  nearly  acute  at  hoth  ends^  obtuse  on  the  sides ^  surround- 
ed by  an  eleoaied  smooth  border^  inside  scars  central^  oval^ 
hrge^  their  ploA^es  after  abrasion  being  marJced  by  a  small 
round  depression. 

Goeppert's  figure  represents,  together  with  the  decorti- 
cated bolsters  as  described  above,  the  counterpart  or  corti- 
cated surface,  rendered  obscure  by  the  epidermis  tmns- 
formed  into  a  thin  layer  of  coaly  matter.  The  reference  of 
this  species  is  uncertain.  A  number  of  specimens  of  Lepi- 
dodendron  have  in  the  decorticated  state  a  similar  appear- 
ance and  therefore  remain  undetermined.  The  likeness  of 
the  bolsters  of  the  specimen  American,  especially  the  promi- 
nent smooth  border  and  the  oval  central  scar,  authorize  its 
reference  to  Goeppert'  s  species  without  giving  any  more 
indications  about  its  true  relation. 

Habitat — Summit  Lehigh,  Penn'a. 

Lepidodendron  gaspianfm,  Daws. 

Oeol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  FoM.pl.,  {1871),  p.  88,  PL  VIII,  f.  8t-84, 

Bolsters  contiguous^  elliptical;  leaf  scars  central ;  leaves 
tJiicJc  at  base,  circular,  slightly  ascending  and  curving 
dmonward,  short;  strobiles  small,  lateral  branches  slen- 
der, straight  and  very  uniform  in  thickness  ;  areoles  prom- 
inent in  decorticated  stems. 

The  description  is  copied  from  the  author.  Neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  strobiles  are  figured ;  at  least  the  fragments 
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of  leaves  attached  to  the  side  of  f.  83  are  quite  obscure 
and  their  character  is  unasoertainable.  The  strobile,  f .  84, 
is  like  an  inflated  branchlet  covered  with  leaf  scars.  The 
bolsters  are  very  small,  three  miUimeters  long  and  half  as 
broad,  contiguous  and  in  parallel  rows  as  in  some-  species 
of  SigiUaria. 

Hdbitat — New  York  State ;  specimen  in  Prof.  Hall's  col- 
lection from  the  Catskill  group. 

Lepidodendron  chemungense,  HaU. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  New  York  State,  p,  g75,/.  It?. 

Decorticated  stem  covered  with  ovaZ^  acuminate,  scale- 
like  areoles,  more  acute  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
size  qf  the  stem  than  in  L.  Oaspianum, 

Species  represented  by  a  young  branch  with  the  bolsters 
only  distinct.  Schimi)er,  Paleont.  veget.,  marks  it  as  prob- 
ably referable  to  L.  Sternbeigii. 

Habitat — Chemung  group,  New  York  State.  A  small 
specimen  figured  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  II,  p.  829,  f.  677, 
appears  referable  to  this  species,  according  to  the  remarks 
of  Prof.  Rogers.     It  is  from  the  Chemung  of  Penn'a. 

Lepidodendron  icthyolepis.  Wood. 

Lepxdophlaios  icthyolqns^  Wood,  Broeed,  Acad.  Nat.  Scu,  PMl.f  (^1860) 
p.  £40,  Pi.  Vj/.S. 

Stem  large;  cortex  thin;  holsters  approximaie,  raised, 
furnished  with  an  appendix  on  each  side  and  oTie  in  the 
middle  ;  vascular  scars  not  preserved. 

.  This  description  is  that  of  the  author.  Prom  the  figure, 
the  specimen  seems  to  represent  decorticated  impressions 
of  broadly  rhomboidal  bolsters,  obtuse  at  the  upper  part, 
confluent  at  the  base,  with  the  inside  scar  marked  by  an  in- 
flation at  the  top,  and  a  smooth  ridge  descending  from  it 
like  a  cauda.     The  specimen  is  undeterminable. 

Habitat^Root  of  Tunnel  vein,  Dauphin  co..  Pa.  Speci- 
men in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 
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Lepidodendron  obscurum,  Lesqx, 

Oeol  Rept.  of  III.,  IT,  p.  453,  PI,  XLIV,  /.  i-^. 

L.  diplotegwtdes,  (decortveated),  Schp.,  JPaleont,  vegeU,  II,  p*  t8. 

Bolsters  obscurely  Toarked^  JUd^  rhomboidal-oval^  nar- 
rowed and  acute  to  both  ends^  distant;  irdernals  irregu- 
larly  striate^  deeply  furrowed  in  the  old  parts  of  the  stems  ; 
inside  scars  central  round  or  oval. 

As  Schimper  states  it,  these  decorticated  fragments  may 
represent  L.  diplotegioides  but  may  be  referable  also  to 
other  species,  as  for  example  to  L,  Charpentieri^  Goepp., 
Syst.,  p.  433,  PL  XLII,  f.  1,  which  Schimper  identifies  with 
L.  dculeatuTn. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  measures. 

Lepidodendron  radicaks,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  454,  PL  XL  VI,  /.  1.  Schp.,  Paleont,  vegel.,  II, 
p.tS. 

Bolsters  large,  oblong-rJiomboidal  or  oval,  narrowed,  de- 
cuTTing,  flexuous  and  continuous  at  both  ends,  ribbed 
lengthwise;  inside  scars  about  central,  obscurely  marked, 
aaal. 

The  large  bolsters  are  covered  with  flattened  ribs  or  large 
and  flexuous  striae,  resembling  the  impressions  of  a  coating 
of  rootlets,  like  those  of  CauLopteris  macrodiscus  or  C. 
Mansfieldi,  Atl.,  PI.  LX,  f.  3.  Schimper  supposes  that  it 
may  represent  a  peculiar  state  of  2/.  confluens,  St.,  which  is, 
a  decorticated  form  of  L.  acideatum.  I  have  not  seen  any 
decorticated  Lepidodend/ron  with  the  surface  marked  by 
striae  or  longitudinal  flexuous  ribs  and  still  believe  that  the 
si^cimen  described  above  may  represent  merely  a  piece  of 
bark  of  a  Caulopteris. 

Habitat — Duquoin,  Ills. 

Ulodendron,  Rhode. 

Stems  arborescent,  rarely  branching,  bearing,  in  two  op- 
posite  rows,  round  or  oval  scars,  impressions  of  the  base 
of  strobiles,  Tnarked  with  concentrical  scales  and  a  central 
^fr^miUa ;  leaves  short,  lanceolate ;  leaf  scars  disposed,  in 
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spiral^  comparaiively  STnall^  distinctly  rJiomboidal  or  oval- 
oblong^  syb-rhomboidal.  Fructifications  in  long  cylindri- 
cal strobiles. 

Goeppert,  Geinitz,  Heer  and  Stnr  have  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lepidodendron.  Brongniart  and  Weiss  are  not 
positive  in  regard  to  the  value  or  authority  of  this  separa- 
tion. But  from  Sternberg  to  Schimper  most  of  the  phyto- 
paleontologists  have,  admitted  this  generic  division  on 
reasons  which  seem  indeed  legitimate. 

Schimper  has  clearly  exposed  the  essential  characters 
which  separate  these  two  genera.  His  views  fully  agree 
with  the  observations  made  from  American  specimens,  and 

\  exposed  already  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  434-35. 

~d  1st.  The  trunks  of  Ulodendron  seem  to  have  been  simple 

or  scarcely  ramified,  like  those  of  Sigillaria.     Except  a 

?  small  branch  of  U.  minus  on  which  remark  is  made  in  the 

J  description  of  the  species,  I  have  never  seen  any  trace  of 

3  division  of  the  stems,  though  the  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S. 

;  Strong  and  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  have  truncs  of  Ulodendron 

one  meter  long  or  more. 

i  2d.  The  leaf  scars  or  bolsters  are  scarcely  variable  in  size, 

or  not  much  larger  upon  trunks  of  great  size  than  upon 
small  ones.  By  the  growth  of  the  trees  the  bark  is  split 
lengthwise,  and  the  intervals  between  the  borders  are  filled 
by  linear  woody  excrescences  which  sometimes  expand  lat- 
erally and  partly  cover  the  scars  or  the  bark.  All  the  phy- 
topaleontologists  have  observed  that  kind  of  fissures  on  the 
bark.  Though  it  is  a  mere  result  of  growth,  it  indicates  for 
the  internal  tissue  a  composition  or  disposition  different 
from  that  of  Lepidodendron, 

3d.  The  inside  scars  of  Ulodendron  differ  positively  from 
those  of  Lepidodendron.  When  decorticated,  they  are 
*  merely  punctiform,  either  deep  points,  or  small  mamillas, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  as  in  AtL,  PI.  LXVI,  f.  2a.  On  the 
same  plate,  f.  3,  the  corticated  bolsters  of  U.  majus^  are 
represented  with  three  vascular  scars  as  in  Lepidodendron  ; 
but  under  the  epidermis  these  scars  are  not  seen  at  all ;  un- 
der the  first  layer  of  bark  they  are  mere  i^oints  as  in  f.  8a. 
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Large  specimens  of  this  species  are  sometimes  found  with- 
out any  scars  of  strobiles  and  are  surely  determined  by  the 
characters  of  these  punctiform  impressions. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  leaf  attached  to  the 
stems,  even  the  smallest  branches  are  without  remains  of 
these  organs.  Schimper  describes  them  as  short,  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  as  seen  from  a  specimen  figured  by  Geinitz. 

The  large  disks  placed  in  double  series,  which  especially 
characterize  this  genus,  are  round  of  oval,  and  variable  in 
size  as  they  increase  in  diameter  with  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  upwards.  They  are  gen- 
erally marked  in  the  center  by  a  small  circular  mamilla, 
around  which  the  leaf  scars  are  concentrically  placed  as 
imbricated,  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  borders,  gen- 
erally obscure  disfigured  impressions,  sometimes  totally 
erased  or  diversely  shaped. 

Lindley  and  Hutton  have  considered  the  disks  as  re- 
sulting from  the  attachment  of  strobiliform  inflorescences, 
or  of  €ones  of  fructifications.  Brongniart,  per  contra,  re- 
gards them  as  scars  of  conical  tubercles  covered  with  leaf 
scars,  their  central  part  being  an  incipient  branch  or  an  ad- 
ventive  root.  Schimper  admits  LI.  and  Hutt.  opinion, 
which  seems  indeed  the  more  probable  for  the  generality  of 
the  species.  But  some  of  the  American  specimens  appar- 
ently represent  diflEerent  generic  characters,  implying  the 
authority  of  the  conclusions  admitted  by  each  of  the  au- 
thors named  above. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  small  stem  of  U.  minus^  a  di- 
chotomous  branch,  mentioned  above,  four  centimeters  broad 
at  its  base  where  it  is  broken,  abruptly  enlarged  to  six  centi- 
meters at  the  point  of  division,  with  strobile-scars  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter  and  contiguous,  (eleven  in  number 
upon  a  stem  fourteen  centimeters  long).  They  are  marked 
by  central  circular  dots,  like  remains  of  woody  axes,  one 
to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  transformed  into  hard  shin- 
ing coal,  while  the  circular  depressions  around  the  central 
points  are  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis  on  which  the 
concentrical  leaf  scars  are  very  obscurely  marked.  Upon 
some  of  these  scars  the  epidermis,  a  thin  hard  strong  pelli- 
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cle,  covers  entirely  the  central  axis  while  one  of  the  disks 
seems  to  bear  long  scaliform  thick  leaves,  radiating  from 
the  central  mamilla,  like  the  basilar  scales  of  a  cone.  An- 
other specimen  PL  LXVII,  f.  2,  which  I  have  described  as 
a  branch  of  Ulodendron  has,  on  the  borders,  bud-like  infla- 
tions represented  npon  the  impression  of  the  stem  by 
deep  hollows  of  the  same  form  and  character ;  for  they  are 
marked  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  by  the  same  kind  of 
leaf  scars  as  those  of  the  borders  of  the  stems. 

The  specimen  is  a  piece  of  cannel  coal  which  in  its  soft 
state  has  taken  the  hollow  cast  of  a  branch  fallen  or  de- 
posited upon  it.  Now  the  small  conical  protuberances  can- 
not be  considered  as  incipient  cones  or  strobiles.  They  are 
evidently  bud-like  excrescences,  thus  confirming  by  their 
characters  Brongniart'  s  opinion  of  their  nature. 

A  third  specimen  represents  a  small  disk  of  U,  punctoL- 
tvm  which,  broadly  obovate,  measures  only  two  and  a  half 
3  centimeters  long  and  seventeen  millimeters  in  width  to- 

^  wards  the  upper  end  where  it  is  the  largest.    It  has  the  in- 

•  flated  protuberance  marking  the  point  of  attachment  quite 

\  near  the  lower  margin,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  epider- 

mis like  the  whole  disk.  Therefore  the  top  of  the  knobs 
is  smooth  without  any  trace  of  perforation.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  concentrical  circles  from  which  the  striae 
generally  seen  upon  the  disks  of  this  kind,  Atl.,  PI.  LXV, 
f .  5a,  radiate  in  diverging  to  the  borders.  Prom  all  appear- 
ance this  is  merely  an  adventive  bud  and  evidently  not  the 
disk  of  a  strobile.  Does  not  this  prove  that  in  U.  puncta- 
turn,  at  least,  these  disks  are  not  scars  of  strobiles  but 
branch  scars,  a  character  which  seems  already  evidenced  by 
the  excentrical  position  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  point 
of  attachment  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  all  my  speci- 
mens, is  not  circular,  but  broadly  oval  or  semi-lunar.  In 
that  case  the  genus  Bothodendron  established  by  U.  and 
Hutt.  for  this  peculiar  form  would  be  legitimate. 

Some  of  the  large  strobiles  of  the  Carboniferous  have 
been  referred  to  TJlodendron  species  on  account  of  the  con- 
cordance in  the  size  of  the  cones  and  of  the  scars  upon  the 
disks.     This  reference  is  very  doubtful ;  for,  as  seen  above. 
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these  strobiles  or  bud  scars  are  originally  small,  scarcely  one 
centimeter  in  diameter ;  the  buds  or  flowers  which  they  rep- 
resent have  been  very  early  detached,  and  therefore  the 
large  strobiles  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  en- 
larged scars.  They  probably  belong  to  Lepidodendron  or 
Lepidophloios, 

Ulodendron  commutatum,  Schp,^  PL  LXVI^  Figs,  2,  2a. 

Schp,,  Paleant.  vegeL,  II,  p,  40,  PI,  LXIII,  f,  l-€, 

Sagenaria  Veltheimianaf  (St,),  Oetn,,  I\L  d,  Hayn,  Kokle^^basa,  {ex 
fart€)y p. 51,  PL  V, /. i,  t,  S.  Sehlumb.  andSchp.^  Terr,  de  Trans.  desVosgea, 
a  XXL  • 

The  above  synonymy  is  copied  from  Schimper,  loc.  cit. 

Stem  large;  bolsters  (decorticated)  somewhat  distant,  el- 
liptical^ narrowed  at  both  ends,  sUg7itly  obtuse,  convex,, 
carinale,  marked  by  a  central  round  impression;  disks 
[of  strobiles)  very  large,  broadly  ooal  or  nearly  round, 
marked  witJi  the  impressions  of  imhricaiiag  round  scales. 

The  specimen  represents  the  characters  of  the  species  as 
far  as  known  in  a  decorticated  state.  Schimper  records  in 
the  description  of  this  species  the  characters  of  the  leaves, 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  lanceolate,  as  they  have 
been  seen  by  Geinitz,  and  those  of  the  corticated  bolsters, 
taken  from  specimens  referred  by  Goepp.  and  Gein.  to  Lep- 
idodendron VeUheimianum,  I  have  never  seen  another 
specimen  but  the  one  figured  here.  F.  2a  represents  the 
central  point  of  the  leaf  scars  much  enlarged.  The  disks 
do  not  show  any  central  protuberence. 

Habitat  —  Subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama,  Helena 
mines,  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

I  LODKNDRON  MAJU8,  LL  and  HutL,  PL  LXVI,  Figs,  S,  3a, 

Ll.  and  Hutt.j  Foaa,  fl.,  I,  PL  V.  Leaqz.y  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  875' 
*cA|j.,  Paleoni.  vegeL,  II,  p.  4I. 

Pkytohthua  parmatuaj  Steinhauer,  Tratia,  Am,  PhiL  Soc,  /,  p,  g86,  PL 
VII,  f,i, 

SigUlaria  Menardi^  Leaqx.,  OeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  II,  p,  450,  PL  XLIII, 

^em  large ;  leaf  scars  rhomhoidal-peltate,  or  with  the 
lower  border  rounded,  m^arked  at  the  t<yp,  in  well  preserved 
specimens,  by  transversely  oval  inside  scars,  with  three 
26  P. 
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vascular  points ;  decorticaied  holsters  transversely/  rJiom- 
hoidxil  with  the  inside  scars  of  the  saToe  form;  disks  of 
strobiles  large ^  rounds  generally  umhonate  in  the  middle 
with  the  point  of  attachment  slightly  excerUrical. 

The  leaf  scars  are  small  and,  as  far  as  seen  from  Ameri- 
can specimens,  always  of  the  same  size,  one  centimeter 
from  side  to  side,  vertically  six  to  seven  millimeters.  The 
scars  with  their  epidermis,  as  represented  in  the  upper  part 
of  f.  3a,  are  very  rarely  observed,  the  surface  being  gener- 
ally ^rased  or  deprived  of  the  cortex.  They  are  more  com- 
monly represented  as  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  3,  or  still  more 
generally  with  the  outline  border  only,  without  inside  scar. 
On  the  under  surface,  the  leaf  scars  are  merely  marked  by 
a  punctiform  small  mamilla.  The  disks  are  large,  either 
marked  by  defaced  leaf  scars  or  by  long  parallel  lines  like 
superposed  linear  leaves. 
^  Among  other  American  specimens  seen  of  this  si)ecies 

^  one  especially,  No.  681  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  is 

2  worth  describing.    It  is  evidently  part  of  an  old  stem.    The 

^  branch  scars  are  opposite,  horizontally  and  vertically  at  the 

same  distance,  sixteen  centimeters,  exactly  circular,  five 
centimeters  in  diameter,  rugose;  outside  surface  marked 
nearly  in  the  center  by  a  round  small  protuberance  sur- 
rounded by  smooth  rings  traversed  by  narrow  stria*.  The 
leaf  scars  are  mostly  like  those  figured  in  LI.  and  Hiitt., 
but  somewhat  varied,  not  always  half  round  at  the  base  but 
rhomboidal,  enlarged,  broader  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  part,  with  the  inside  scars  represented  as  in  the  lower 
part  of  Atl.,  f.  3,  or  central,  transversely  rhomboidal,  with 
a  single  vascular  scar  in  the  middle.  The  surface  is  cut  by 
broad  vertical  keeled  smooth  ridges,  some  of  which,  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad  and  five  to  six  millimeters  high. 
The  leaf  scars  are  however  of  the  same  size  as  in  smaller 
specimens. 

Habitat — Colchester,  Ills.,  coal  above  the  conglomerate. 
Pittston,  Butler  mine  E,  specimen  described  above.  Sub- 
conglomerate  coal,  Montevallo,  Ala.,  Mr.  T.  II.  Aldrich. 
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Ulodendrox  minus,  LI.  and  HutL,  PL  LXVI^  Fig.  1. 

LL  and  HuU.^  Fona.fi,,  J,  PL  VI.  St.,  FU  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  185,  PL  XLV, 
/.  6.    Sehp,,  PaleonL  vegeL,  II,  p.  48. 

Lepidodendron  omatissimum,  DrgU,  HisL  d»  veg.foM.,  II,  PL  XIX. 

Ulododendron  punctatum,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  186,  M.  XL  V,  /.  i. 
Lesqx.,  OeoL  Hept.  of  HL,  IV,  p.  4S8. 

PJtytolithus  parmaiua,  Steinhauer,  Trana.  Am.  PhiL  Soc,  p.  $86,  PL  VI, 
f.l. 

Stems  of  STnall  size;  disks  circular^  cJ^se^  leaf  scars 
smally  upraised  or  convex,  rhomboidal^  marked  in  the 
lower  part  by  a  vertical  short  linear  impression. 

As  I  consider  this  species  distinct  from  the  following  de- 
scribed form,  1  liave  mentioned  merely  the  synonyms  which 
I  refer  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen  from  numerous  specimens,  the  stems 
or  branches  vary  from  four  to  sixteen  centimeters  in  width 
in  a  more  or  less  flattened  state.  The  leaf  scars  upon  all 
have  the  same  form  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  gener- 
ally i\iQ  same  size,  three  to  five  millimeters  only.  The 
scars  of  the  strobiles  are  more  variable  in  size,  from  one 
to  four  centimeters  in  diameter,  but  always  quite  close  to 
each  other  mostly  contiguous.  The  largest  specimen  which 
came  under  my  examination,  a  stem  forty  centimeters  long, 
fifteen  centimeters  broad,  flattened  to  five  centimeters  in 
thickness,  has  the  disks  nearly  contiguous,  four  centimeters 
wide,  exactly  round,  and  the  leaf  scars  five  millimeters 
broad  in  both  directions,  while  in  the  smallest  stem,  four 
centimeters  broad  (flattened),  the  disks,  also  contiguous,  are 
thirteen  millimeters  broad  and  the  leaf  scars  three  millime- 
ters. The  same  characters  have  been  remarked  upon  all 
the  specimens  examined ;  sometimes  however  as  in  Atl.,  f. 
1,  there  is  between  the  scars  a  little  vertical  space.  A  pe- 
culiar specimen  representing  the  branches  and  the  base  of 
a  cone  of  this  species  is  described  in  remarks  on  the  Genus. 
The  specimen  figured  by  Steinhauer,  1.  c,  has  the  same 
characters. 

Habitat  —  Abundantly  found  in  the  subconglomerate 
measures  of  Alabama,  Montevallo,  communicated  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Aldrich.     Tennessee,  JEtna  vein,  specimens  in  Prof. 
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Jac.  Safford's  collection.     Pitts  ton,  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's 
cabinet,  from  Brown  Coliery  E  and  Seneca  vein  F. 

Ulodendron  elliptic  TIM,  St.,  PI.  LXV,  Fifls.  2-i,. 

8t.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  IT^  p.  186,  PI.  XLV^  f.  t.     Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  TIL, 
IV,  p.  4S6,  Fl.  XXII,  f.  S ;  XXIII,  f.  IS. 

Lepidodendron  ornatUaimum,  Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss.,  II,  PI.  XVIIL 
Ulodendron  mintis,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  4S, 

Stems  large;  leaf  scars  rhomboidaZ-ovate,  close^  a^cumi- 
nate  and  undvlate  at  both  ends  ;  or  more  or  less  distant, 
merely  acute,  with  intervals  striate ;  disks  large,  broadly 
oval,  distant,  irregularly  dotted  and  rugose,  or  marked 
by  simple  lines  radiating  from  a  large  urabonaie  center  to 
i  the  borders. 

Z  The  bolsters  or  leaf  scars  of  this  species  are  distantly 

^  comparable  to  those  of    Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum. 

;!j  They  are  however  much  smaller,  scarcely  one  centimeter 

5  long,  in  the  largest  specimen,  and  five  to  six  millimeters 

S:  broad.     The  inside  scar  is  always  small,  and  as  seen  upon 

^  all  the  specimens  examined,  is  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 

single  large  vascular  scar  only.  What  I  have  said  in  the 
general  remarks  on  this  genus,  in  regard  to  the  equal  size  of 
the  leaf  scars  in  specimens,  parts  of  trees  of  diflferent  ages, 
is  exemplified  by  the  figures  of  this  species ;  f.  2,  from  a 
younger  stem,  having  the  scars  contiguous,  but  of  a  size 
e^ual  to  those  of  f .  3  and  4,  made  from  fragments  which  shows 
the  result  of  the  increasing  of  the  trees  in  the  splitting  of 
the  bark  into  large  fissures  and  the  wider  space  between 
the  leaf  scars.  The  disks  of  this  species  are  large,  five 
to  seven  centimeters  long,  three  and  a  half  to  four  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad,  opposite  (not  alternate  as  in  U. 
minus),  generally  equidistant  in  both  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal directions,  from  eight  to  twenty  centimeters  apart  upon 
the  specimens  examined.  I  have  never  seen  them  marked 
with  a  central  mamilla  as  figured  in  Brgt.,  1.  c. 

HaMtat — It  is  common  at  Morris  where  no  specimens  of 
U.  minus  have  been  found.  Also  not  rare  at  Pittston. 
Both  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
have  splendid  specimens  of  it.  The  last  are  from  Brown's 
colliery,  E.  vein. 
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Ulodendron  elongatum,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXVj  Fig,  i. 

Oeol,  Repi.  of  Ills.,  IV,  p.  4S7,  PL  XXIII,  f,  4. 

Lec^ scars  distinctly  rJioinboidal^  twice  as  long  as  broad, 

acute  at  both  ends,  margined  ;  inside  scars  exactly  central, 

smally  transversely  rhomboidal;  disks  oval,   large,  dis- 

,  tant,  pitted  with  oval  impressions  of  leaves  or  rugose,  with 

a  distinct  central  urthonale  mamilla. 

This  species  may  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  fonner.  It 
differs  by  the  leaf  scars  narrower,  margined,  contiguous ; 
by  the  inside  scars  exactly  central,  smaller,  and  the  disks 
narrower  and  longer.  From  the  character  of  the  bolsters, 
this  form  bears  to  Lepidodendron  rimosum  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  former  does  to  L,  VeUheimianum.  The  disks 
upon  the  specimens  on  hand  are  from  four  to  eight  centi- 
meters long  and  only  two  to  four  centimeters  broad,  as  far 
distant  as  in  U.  ellipticum,  and  all  are  marked  by  three 
concentrical  zones  diversely  impressed  by  the  scars  of  the 
scales.  This  however  is  of  no  account  as  a  character.  The 
specification  is  merely  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  bolsters 
contiguous  upon  all  the  specimens,  and  the  more  narrowly 
oval  form  of  the  disks  only  half  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 
As  in  the  f  ohner  species,  the  disks  are  opposite. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  Ills. 

Ulodendrox  punctatttm,  LL  and  IIutL,  PL  LXV, 

Figs.  5,  5a. 

Bothrodendron  punetcUum,  LL  and  HutL,  JF\>«.  Jl,,  II,  PL  LXXX  and 
LXXXI. 

Ulodendron  Lindleyanum,  S:.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  185,  PI.  XLV,  /.  4. 
Letqz.,  QtoL  of  Ptnn^a,  1833,  p.  875.    Schp.,  PaleonU  VegeL,  II,  p.  jfi. 

Caulopteris  f  aeanthophora,  Lesqz.,  OeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  458^  PL 
XXVI,f.8and4. 

Leaf  scars  in  corticated  specimens  punctiform,  disposed 
m  quincunxial  order ;  disks  very  large  and  distant, 
marked  with  furrows  radiating  from  an  excentrical  pro- 
tnberance  to  the  borders. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  this  peculiar  species  are  very 
large,  with  epidermis  destroyed.     Atl.,  f.  5,  represents,  in 
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about  one  sixth  of  size,  a  specimen  formerly  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Hildreth  of  Marietta ;  f .  5a  is  the  natural  size  of  the  bol- 
sters which  are  finely  preserved.  Another  specimen  partly 
figured  a  long  time  ago  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dill  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  has  the  disks  fourteen  centimeters  long,  ten 
centimeters  broad,  the  inside  scars  quite  near  the  lower 
borders  and  the  surface  of  the  intervals  punctate.  In  the 
cabinet  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  with  disks  quite 
as  large.  It  is  decorticated.  The  smallest  specimen  seen 
of  the  bolsters  of  the  species  is  described  in  the  remarks  on 
the  genus. 

The  form   described  as    Caulopteris  acanthophora^  1. 
jfj  c,  is  of  very  uncertain  relation.     It  is  represented  by  large 

J  specimens  of  bark,   always  distinctly  punctate  and  by 

.Si  a  branch  two  centimeters  broad,  with  the  surface  equally 

Xs  dotted  by  the  base  of  hooked  scales  or  leaves,  some  of  them 

3  still  persisting  upon  the  borders.     I  have  seen  specimens 

J  twenty  to  thirty  square  centimeters  and  could  never  find 

any  distinct  trace  of  the  large  scars  either  of  Caulopteris 
c  or  of  Ulodendron^  except  a  fragment  showing  part  of  a 

border,  which  would  indicate  for  the  disk  a  diameter  of  ten 
centimeters  or  more.  The  branch  bears  a  semi-lunar  impres- 
sion which  is  indeed  of  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the  disks 
of  U,  punctatum^  and  the  border  of  the  large  scar  f.  3,  is 
marked  with  broad  striae  in  right  angle,  exactly  like  those 
of  f.  5a  of  our  plate.  The  only  dissent  against  this  re- 
lation is  the  irregular  position  of  the  leaf  scars.  These 
hooked  appendages  may  represent  leaves  spines  or  scales. 
They  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  upon  any  other  frag- 
ment. If  these  specimens  truly  ve:ipT^^entBothrodendran 
punctatum^  as  I  believe,  they  confirm  the  remark  made  in 
the  description  of  the  genus  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  disks  as  branch  scars.  The  semi-lunar  impressions  ift 
the  upper  part  of  these  disks  are  related  in  shape  to  those 
of  StemTnatopteris,  The  Genus  Bothodendron  appears  there- 
fore to  represent  a  group  of  arborescent  plants  intermediate 
to  the  Lycopodiacese  and  the  Ferns. 
Habitat — Mostly  found  in   the  conglomerate  sandstone. 
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base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  I  have  seen  an  immense 
fragment  attached  to  the  roof  of  a  cave  near  Louisa  river, 
Ky.  The  locality  of  the  large  specimen  of  Prof.  Ilildreth 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  labels.  The  small  one  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  Pa.  The  specimens  described  as  Caulopteris  acan- 
thophora^  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  are  from  Colchester 
and  Morris,  111. 

Knorria,  St. 

Trunks  covered  with  elongated^  seTai-conical  or  truncate 
tubercles  placed  in  spiral^  more  or  less  imbricated^  leaving^ 
after  faUing  off^  round  convex  marks ^  with  a  single  vascu- 
lar scar  in  the  middle;  leaves  long^  linear^  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  base,  with  a  flat  medial  nerve. 

Of  the  specimens  representing  this  genus  I  have  seen  only 
fragments  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  AtL,  PL  LXXIV,  f.  14  and  W.  The  description  of  the 
leaves  is  made  from  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  45. 

Brongniart  does  not  consider  as  reliable  or  positive  the 
characters  which  separate  Knorria  from  Lepidodendron,  and 
Goepi)ert  identifies  many  of  the  species  of  Knorria  of  au- 
thors with  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum.  It  is  certain 
that  this  Lepidodendron  has  sometimes,  in  a  decorticated 
state,  conical  obtuse  bolsters  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Knorria.  The  same  also  is  seen,  less  distinctly  however, 
upon  sub-cortical  scars  of  Sigillaria  monostigmay  Atl.,  PL 
LXXIII,  f.  6.  But  these  deformations  are  casual,  while, 
as  remarked  by  Schimper  and  other  authors,  the  peculiar 
characters  of  KTiorria  are  traceable  through  the  successive 
layers  of  the  bark. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  rare  in  the  American  coal 
measures. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.,  PL  LXXIV^  J^igs.  H  and  lo. 

LepidolepiB  imbrieatcky  Sl.^  Ft.  d.  Vorw.^  7,  p.  S9,  Pt.  XXVII. 

Knorria  imbriecUa,  St.,  ibid,  p.  S7.  Ooepp.,  Oatt.,  Ill,  IV,  Pt.  7,  7/,/.  i, 
4.  Koech.,  Schlumb.  and  Sehp.,  Terr.  d.  trans,  d.  Voafjes,  p.  SSt,  Pt.  XIII. 
Lesqz.,  OeoL  Rept.  of  IIU.  II,  p.  467.  Sehp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  46.  Heer, 
jl.  d.  Bdren,  lal.,  p.  4I,  PI.  X,f.  S;  XL 

K.  lonffifolicL,  Ooepp.,  Uebergag.,p.l99,  PI.  XXX,  f.  1,  S.  Koech.,  Schlumb. 
and  Schp.,  l.  e.,  p.  83S,  PL  XIV-XIX. 


J 
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K.  Schrammianaf  Ooepp.,  L  c,  p.  SOI,  PI,  XXX,  f,  4,  KoeeK,  Schluwib. 
and  Schp.,  I.  c  ,  PI.  XIII,  /.  b. 

K.  acieularis,  Ooepp,,  L  c,  p.  tOO,  PL  XXX,  /.  S.  Ileer,  .F\>S3.  fl.  d. 
lidren,  UL^p,  4$,  Pi,  X,/,  6,  7. 

Piniles  pulvinaria  and  mughi/ormis,  St.,  L  c,  II,  p.  tOl,  P.*.  XLIX^  f 

Diploiegium  truncaium,  Leaqx.,  Oeol,  Repi.  of  Arks,,  II,  p.  Sll,  PI,  IV, 
/.I. 

Tubercles  of  the  trunks  semi-cylindrical^  \:onical^  trun- 
cate^ or  obtuse;  those  of  the  branches  sraall^  papilliform^ 
all  closely  imbricated. 

.  Besides  the  synonyms  quoted  above,  Schimx)er  enumer- 
ates a  number  of  others  which  show  how  uncertain  are  the 
determinations  of  the  species  of  the  genus.  The  two  more 
notable  forms  remarked  from  American  specimens  are  fig- 
ured, one  without  leaves  or  decorticated,  f .  14,  with  conical 
obtuse  bolsters ;  the  other,  f.  15,  with  the  base  of  leaves 
truncate,  as  they  appear  after  their  disruption  from  the 
stem.  Other  specimens  have  the  bolsters  shorter  and  more 
^  enlarged  at  the  base,  others  have  them  acuminate  and  much 

narrower,  referable  to  K,  acicvlaris^  Goepp. 

An  instructive  specimen  of  this  last  species  is  a  small 
stem,  five  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  flattened  by 
compression  to  two  centimeters  in  thickness,  the  scars  in 
the  middle  of  the  stems  being  needle  form,  cylindrical, 
acuminate,  about  one  centimeter  long,  nearly  two  millime- 
ters thick,  and  five  millimeters  distant  in  the  spiral  direc- 
tion. This  part  eicactly  represents  K.  amcvlaris^  as  figured 
by  Goepp.,  Fl.  d.  Uebergsg,  PL  XXX,  f.  3.  On  both  sides 
of  the  stem,  however,  the  scars  disappear,  first  becoming 
shorter,  more  enlarged,  convex,  similar  to  those  of  K. 
Schrammiana^  Ooep.  ibid.,  f.  4,  and  nearer  to  the  borders 
they  are  effaced  into  concave  small  impressions,  comparable 
to  those  of  a  small  Stigmaria^  or  to  those  of  f.  6,  same  plate 
described  by  Goepp.  as  Ancistrophyllum  Stigmaricefor' 
mis.  When  the  upper  coaly  layer  covering  the  scars  of  the 
specimens  is  taken  out,  the  decorticated  surface  appeara 
closely  punctate  like  shagreen. 

Another  specimen  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  nearly 
two  meters  in  length,  distantly  dichotomous,  forking  twice 
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in  the  whole  length,  thirty-live  centimeters  broad  at  its 
broken  base  and  there  flattened  to  ten  centimeters  in  thick- 
ness, shows  the  scars  more  or  less  distinct,  generally  of  the 
same  shape  as  in  Atl.,  f.  14.  After  erasion  of  the  bolsters, 
the  under-scars  are  small  and  oval.  The  same  collection 
has  a  large  number  of  finely  preserved  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  all  variable  in  size  and  obtained  from  different 
localities  around  Pittston,  where  the  vein  of  the  Seneca 
Coal  Company  is  worked.  The  same  characters  are  remarked 
upon  all  of  them,  none  showing  any  bolsters  which  could 
indicate  a  relation  to  Lepidodendron  Veltheimlanum  or  any 
other  species  of  this  genus. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  of  111.,  Mercer  Co.;  of 
Arks.,  etc.  Lower  coal  strata  in  the  Anthracite  basin  of 
Penn'a;  Sharp  mountain  near  Potts ville;  Seneca  vein  P 
and  Boston  vein  B,  Pittston. 

Halonia,  LI.  and  HvtL 

Stems  of  medium  size^  dichotomous  ;  cortex  tvbercvZate  ; 
spaces  intermediate  to  the  tvhercles  Taarked  with  rhom- 
hoidal  scars  ;  decorticated  surface  covered  with  puiictiform 
TouTid  or  oval  papillce^  obtuse  or  perforated  in  the  center^ 
placed  in  spiral  order. 

The  relative  characters  of  the  plants  of  this  division,  and 
their  appropriation,  are  still  uncertain.  The  large  tubercles, 
placed  in  quincunxial  order,  are,  as  seen  by  our  specimens, 
either  flattened  and  perforated  at  the  top,  or  entirely  cov- 
ered, like  the  stems,  with  scars  of  scales  or  of  leaves,  and 
obtuse  at  the  top,  without  trace  of  perforations.  Some 
authors  consider  these  tubercles  as  the  inflated  base  of 
leaves  and  the  papillae  of  the  surface  as  scars  marking  the 
points  of  attachment  of  scales.  It  is  not  well  possible  to 
understand  the  position  of  leaves  distantly  placed  at  the 
top  of  tubercles  sometimes  very  large,  while,  as  seen  PI. 
LXXXVII,  f.  1,  (this  volume)  the  stems  bear  contiguous 
transversely  rhomboidal  scars  like  those  of  the  leaves  of 
UlodeThdron^  the  buds  or  tubercles  being  covered  with  these 
scars,  even  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Binney,  of  Manchester,  in  his  Observaiions  on  the 
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striccture  of  fossil  plants  of  ilie  Carboniferous^  Part  III, 
1812,  after  reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  authors  on  the 
nature  of  Halonia^  p.  82  to  89,  concludes  his  researches  on 
the  structure  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

''I  have  always  had  a  doubt  that  Lepidodendron  had 
the  Stigmaria  Jicoides  for  its  roots,  such  as  was  proved  to 
be  the  case  w^ith  large  ribbed  and  furrowed  SigillaricE, 
But  I  saw  the  probability  of  Mr.  Dawes'  views,  that  the 
Halonia  regular  is  might  prove  to  be  the  root  of  Lepido- 
dendron^ both  on  account  of  its  frequent  bifurcation,  and 
on  account  of  other  characters  quite  independent  of  the 
similarity  in  structure  of  the  two  plants. 
J3  The  researches  of  Mr.   Richard  Brown  and  of  Prof. 

J  Schimper,  led  me  to  expect  that  Lepidodendron^   as  well 

as  Knorria^  had  a  stigmaroid  root.     My  observations  and 
the  specimens  here   described,  led  mo  to  conclude   that 
3  Halonia  regular  is  is  the  root  of  Lepidodendron  Hdrcourti^ 

but  not  the  root  of  Sigillaria^  that  being,  as  before  stated, 
Stigmaria  Jicoides, ^^ 

Prof.  Williamson,  exposing  the  result  of  his  researches 
upon  the  same  kind  of  fossil  plants,  Manchester  Phil. 
Trans.,  June,  1871,  arrives  at  different  conclusions,  p.  225. 
1st.  That  the  projecting  tubercles  of  Halonia  were  confined 
to  the  inner  prosenchyma  of  the  bark,  but  that  they  did 
not  appear  in  any  marked  form,  if  at  all,  save  as  a  scar  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  plants." 

2d.  "That  Halonia  and  Ulodendron  are  in  close  rela- 
tionship, and  that  there  is  abounding  proof  that  the  tuber- 
cles had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  this 
plant ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  remains  with  which  we 
can  associate  them,  but  strobiles.  And  with  these,  says 
the  author,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  connected." 

Prof.  Schimper,  who  had  already  briefly  exposfwi  the 
same  opinion  in  his  Paleont.  veget.  II,  p.  52,  reviews  the 
subject  again,  (ibid..  Ill,  p.  541  -543,)  supporting  especially 
his  opinion  on  the  character  of  a  well  preserved  specimen 
of  Haloniu  {CycloclaMa)  discovered  by  Peistmantel,  in 
Bohemia,  as  seen  from  the  figure  of  a  fi-agment  in  Schp. 
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loc.  cit,  PL  CVIII,  f.  11.  The  American  specimen  de- 
scribed below  as  Halonia  tuberculcda,  is  in  afar  better 
state  of  preservation  as  are  also  those  from  which  the  other 
species  of  Halonia  have  been  established.  They  appear 
to  represent  the  characters  of  these  tubercles  like  those  of 
the  disks  of  Ulod.endTon^  as  being  sometimes  mere  advent- 
ive  buds  of  branches,  or  sometimes  base  of  strobiles. 

The  vegetable  fragments  referable  to  Halonia  are  limited 
to  the  Carboniferous  formations  and  represent  few  species 
in  always  scarce,  rarely  well  preserved  specimens. 

I  refer  to  this  genus  two  species  of  an  intermediate  type 
uniting  the  characters  of  Cyclocladia  and  Ulodendron. 

Haloxia  tuberculata,  BrgL^  PL  LXXIV^  Fig.  9; 
LXXXVII.f.  1. 

Geol,  RepU  of  111,, IV,  p.  451,  PI.  XXIX,f.  I,  Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  fosa,, 
//,  PL  XXVTTI,/.  IS  {not  deseHbed.) 

H.  regularis,  LL  and  HutL,  F\i9S,Jl.,  HI,  PL  CCXXVIIL 
Cyclocladia  omata  {SL),  Child.,  fior,  Sarrcep.,/oss.,  I,  p.  20,  PL  III,  f.  II, 

Tubercles  large^  disposed  in  quincunxial  or  spiral  order 
at  regular  distance^  button  lilce^  conical-obtuse.,  open.,  ir- 
regvlxirly  deeply  grooved  at  the  Urp^  or  more  axyide,  entire 
and  closed;  leaf  scars  obscurely  transversely  rJiornboidal ; 
decorticated  surface  punctate. 

The  tubercles  of  our  specimen  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  in  Brongniart's  figures,  1.  c,  a  result  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  branches.  But  the  characters  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  French  author  represents  the  top  of  the  tu- 
bercles as  irregularly  pitted  around  the  central  part  which 
in  some  of  them  is  marked  by  a  large  round  scar. 

Halonia  regularis.^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  c,  has  the  tubercles 
longer  more  acute  and  apparently  closed  at  the  top.  The 
branches  are  also  smaller  and  the  size  of  the  tubercles  may 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stems.  It  may  be  however  a  dif- 
ferent species.  But  evidently  H,  tortuosa  of  the  English 
authors  is  not  identifiable  to  H  tuberculata  of  Brgt.,  which, 
like  the  American  specimen  from  which  my  figure  was 
made,  represents  the  decorticated  fragments  of  Cyclocladia 
ornaia^   Gold.,  1.  c.     Traces  of  scars  of  leaves  are  still 
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seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  stem,  Atl.,  f.  9,  near  its  base. 
They  are  transversely  rhomboidal  outlines,  too  obscure  to 
give  positive  evidence  of  their  attribution. 

But  the  survey  has  recently  obtained  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  cortex  of  this  species  with  the  leaf  scars 
perfectly  distinct.  It  is  an  impression  into  a  very  soft 
grained  sandstone.  A  part  of  it  is  here  figured  from  a  cast 
made  in  order  to  have  the  tubercles  in  relievo  and  to  more 
distinctly  see  the  characters  of  the  branch. 

The  tubercles,  about  two  centimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
are  button  like,  one  centimeter  high,  truncate  at  the  top 
into  a  circular  smooth  space  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
hollowed  into  an  obconical  depression  closed  by  a  ring,  two 
millimeters  in  diameter,  surrounding  a  semi-globular  pa- 
3  pilla,  perforated  by  a  central  point.     In  some  of  the  tuber- 

3^  cles  the  circular  depressions  or  rings  deepen  to  the  center, 

*:  ^  making  thus  a  central  obconical  cup  without  trace  of  i)er- 

'-^  forations  at  its  base.     The  intervals  between  the  tubercles 

Ss  are  not  large,  vertically  one  and  a  half  centimeters,  deeply 

^  marked  by  transversely  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  which  be- 

^  come  irregular  on  the  side  of  the  tubercles,  but  are  per- 

fectly distinct  up  to  the  circular  flattened  top  which  they 
surround.  These  leaf  scars  average  five  millimeters  in 
diameter  and  two  vertically.  They  are  dotted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  smooth  surface  by  a  point  or  vascular  scar. 
The  deeply  impressed  borders  between  them  are  one  milli- 
meter broad. 

The  identity  of  this  specimen,  or  of  Cyclocladia  ornata^ 
Gold.,  to  H,  tuherculata^  Brgt.,  as  far  at  least  as  the  species 
is  represented  by  the  author,  1.  c,  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  1,  2,  can- 
not be  doubted.  For  the  fragments  of  cortex  left  upon  the 
specimen  of  that  f .  2  have  the  surface  traced  by  enlarged 
rhomboidal  leaf  scars.  P.  3,  however,  may  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent species.  Though  it  may  be,  the  specimen  from  Illi- 
nois which  was  described  as  H.  tvhercvldtat  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIV,  f.  9,  is  identified  with  the  one  recently  found  in 
Penn'a,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Cycloclddia  omata^ 
Gold.  The  German  author  has  also  represented  the  leaf 
scars  on  a  fragment  of  the  bark  on  the  left  comer  near  the 
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base  of  his  figure,  1.  c.     In  this  species  the  tubercles  api)ear 
to  represent  the  base  of  fruit  or  flower  bearing  cones. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  measures,  Chester  co., 
111.  The  fine  specimen  mentioned  above  was  found  three 
miles  south  of  Oil  City,  Venango  co.,  Penn'a,  at  the  base  of 
the  conglomerate  sandstone.  Communicated  by  Mr.  II. 
Martyn  Chance. 

Halonia  tortuosa,  Schp..  PI.  LXly  Figs,  1-2. 

Sef^,f  i\sle(m<.  veget,y  (exeL  ayn.),  Tly  p.64f  PI.  LXVT^  f.  I  and  2.  Eichw., 
Letk.  Boss.,  I,  p.  148^  PL  XI,  f.  I-4. 

Sl€7ns  STnaller;  tubercles  in  quincunxial  order  or  alter- 
TuUe  in  vertical  rows,  variable  in  distance^  small^  half 
globular,  perforated  in  the  center  ;  cortex  marked  by  trans- 
versely rhorriboidal  leaf  scars  {as  seen  in  Schp.,  f  i,  ^, 
copied  from  Mchwald);  surface  under  the  cortex  dotted 
by  small  round  smooth  papilke. 

The  two  figures  of  our  plate  represent  both  sides  of  the 
same  specimen.  It  is  a  stem,  three  centimeters  in  horizon- 
tal diameter,  flattened  to  two  centimeters  in  vertical  thick- 
ness, dichotomous,  with  branches  in  an  open  angle  of  di- 
vergence. The  upper  surface  bears  two  parallel  rows  of 
tubercles,  nearly  alternate,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  dis- 
tant, and  the  lower  surface  also  two  rows,  placed  near  the 
borders,  more  distant,  or  a  little  more  than  two  centimeters 
apart.  This  difference  in  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  tu- 
bercles, the  oval  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  the  position 
of  the  tubercles  near  the  borders  on  the  lower  side,  which  is 
nearly  flat  in  the  middle,  prove  that  the  stem  has  not  been 
flattened  by  compression,  but  that  it  is  in  its  original  shape 
and  that  its  natural  position  was  not  vertical  but  hori- 
zontal or  prostrate,  and  that  therefore  we  have  here  a  frag- 
ment of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  its  branches  upon 
the  ground.  The  broad  angle  of  their  divergence  already 
indicates  this  disposition. 

This  character  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Binney  on 
the  nature  of  these  plants  which  he  regards  as  the  roots  of 
Lepidod-endon  or  Ulodendron.  But  against  this  hypothe- 
sis, we  have,  as  remarked  by  Schimper,  the  evidence  of  leaf 
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scars  covering  the  space  between  the  tubercles.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  these  plants  as  roots,  but  as  pri- 
mordial stems,  growing  and  expanding  horizontally  upon  the 
ground.  In  this  case,  as  Stigmarice^  which  are  the  creeping 
primordial  stems  of  Sigillaria^  partake  in  their  structure 
of  some  of  the  characters  of  this  last  genus,  the  primordial 
stems  of  Ulodendron  or  Lepidodendron  might  equally  well 
as  creeping  stems  represent  the  lirst  mode  of  life  of  plants 
of  these  Genera,  and  have  some  of  the  characters  which 
appear  later  more  distinct  and  modified  in  erect  or  standing 
trees.  The  same  consideration  may  be  brought  to  mind  in 
reading  the  description  of  the  other  fragments  referable  to 
this  genus. 
The  tubercles  of  this  species,  as  far  as  known,  are  not 
3  impressed  with  any  traces  of  leaf  scars.     They  are  entirely 

2;  smooth.     The  central  vascular  scar  is  very  distinct ;  but  re- 

13  markably  enough,  when  the  tubercles  are  partly  or  totally 

5  <5ut  or  destroyed  by  erosion,  the  round  smooth  surface 

St  left  in  their  place  is  without  point  or  trace  of  vascular  scar. 

"  This  is  seen  upon  the  specimen  figured  here  as  well  as  upon 

^  those  represented  by  Eichwald.     This  fact  might,  per  con- 

.  tra,  explain  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Williamson,  which  sup- 

'  posed  that  the  tubercles  were  merely  subcortical. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  this  species  is  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Schimper  and  Eichwald,  1.  c.  But 
H.  tortuosa,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PL  LXXXV,  is  a  different 
plant,  rather  referable  to  II.  dichotoma^  Gold.  Flor.  Sarrjep., 
I,  p.  20,  PI.  Ill,  f.  12,  which  has  the  leaf  scars  vertically 
rhomboidal,  the  branches  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  stems, 
or  not  really  dichotomous,  the  tubercles  in  irregular  posi- 
tion, all  characters  remarked  in  both  LI.  &  Hutt.  and  Gold. 
,  figures. 

Habitat — The  specimen,  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Giflford,  was  found  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  toward 
the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Peoria  Co.,  Ills. 

Halonia  (Ulodendrox)  Mansfieldi,  Sp,  nov..  PI. 

LXVII,  f.  i?,  ^a. 

Stem    SToall^  Jlexumts^    dichotomous    with    diverging 
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branches;  tubercles  umboncUe^  ovate-obtuse^  directed  up- 
wards^ entirely  covered  with  leaves^  as  seen  by  the  im- 
pressions of  their  scarSj  which  are  broadly  transversely 
rh(ymboidal^  marked  in  the  center  by  an  oval  mamiUa  sur- 
rounding a  vascular  point. 

That  this  fragment  should  be  referred  to  Ulodendron 
rather  than  to  Halonia^  is  possible.  I  am  unable  to  decide. 
It  has  the  leaf  scars  of  Ulodendron  majus^  with  a  central 
mamilla  and  vascular  scar  like  those  of  U.  commutatum; 
but  the  tubercles  are  evidently  buds  of  branches  which 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  disks  of  Ulodendron^  and  are 
rather  like  the  tubercles  of  Halonia.  These  adventive  buds 
of  branches  are  about  one  centimeter  long,  nearly  as  large 
at  the  base,  oblique  to  the  main  stem,  marked  with  leaf 
scars  to  the  top,  which  is  without  trace  of  perforation. 
The  figure  is  copied  from  an  impression  of  the  stem,  into 
pure  Cannel  coal.  It  has  preserved  all  the  details  of  the 
configuration  as  distinctly  as  if  the  specimen  had  been 
cast  in  plaster.  The  cavities  of  the  surface  are  impressions 
of  buds  of  the  stems  driven  into  the  soft  mould,  and,  of 
course,  similar  to  those  of  the  border.  The  stem  is  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  half  cylindrical,  oval  in 
its  cross  section,  narrowed  at  the  base,  as  are  also  the 
branches  at  the  forking,  wherefrom  they  gradually  increase 
upward  in  thickness.  The  branch,  diverging  nearly  in 
right  angle,  is  short,  cut  at  its  top  into  four  unequal  obtuse 
lateral  lobes  like  buds  or  branchlets  irregularly  disposed. 

Considering  the  whole  fragment  and  its  characters,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here,  still  more  dis- 
tinctly represented  than  in  the  former  species,  part  of  a  creep- 
ing stem,  or  of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  horizontally 
and  flat  upon  the  ground  in  the  mud  of  the  swamps.  The 
adventive  buds  covered  with  leaf-scars,  the  irregular  divis- 
ions of  the  lobes  of  the  left  branch,  which  resemble  those  of 
a  rhizoma,  cannot  leave  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  buds 
might  represent  sympodia  upon  these  primordial  stems, 
organisms  which,  continued  and  more  fully  developed, 
become  fertile  branches  upon  the  fruiting  or  erect  trunks  of 
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Ulodendron  and  Ilalon/a.  I  consider  them  in  that  way 
and  believe,  as  said  above,  that  we  have  here,  not  roots, 
but  primordial  stems,  bearing  to  LycopodiacecB  the  same 
relation  as  StigTnaria  bears  to  Sigillaria. 

I  have  of  this  si)ecies  a  much  smaller  branch,  only  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  a  fragment  in  pyrite,  with 
the  scars  and  buds  in  relievo.  It  has  the  same  characters  as 
the  large  specimen.  The  buds  or  tubercles  are  not  placed 
in  regular  order. 

Habitdt — Cannelton,  Pa.  Communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield. 

Halonia  (Ulododendron)  flexuosa,  Oold.,  PL  LXI, 

Mg,  S. 

Ulodendron  flexttosum.  Gold,,  Flor.  Sarrofp.,  7,  PI.  Ilf  /.  20  (not  de- 
scribed). 

Stem  smallj  Jlearuoiis  between  the  tubercles^  which  are  al- 
ternate and  laieral ;  corticated  leaf -scars  vertically  rh/rni- 
boidal^  represented  under  the  cortex  hy  oval^  acute^  small 
papillcB,  ea^h  with  a  distinct  vascular  point. 

The  specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  a  cylindrical 
branch  two  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter  and  thus 
much  smaller  than  the  one  figured  by  Goldenberg,  which  is 
eight  centimeters  broad.  The  characters  seem  however  to 
be  the  same,  at  least  from  the  position  of  the  tubercles  and 
the  decorticated  leaf -scars.  In  my  specimen  the  top  of  the 
tubercles  is  conical,  obtuse,  without  any  central  scar;  while 
in  Goldenberg' s  figure,  it  is  represented  as  flattened,  with 
a  disciform  cicatrice,  like  the  disks  of  Ulodendron.  This 
difference  is  probably  caused  by  difference  of  age.  The  de- 
scription of  the  leaf-scars  upon  the  cortex  is  taken  from 
Goldenberg' 8  specimen,  my  own  being  entirely  decorticated. 

No  description  is  made  of  the  species  by  the  author.  He 
merely  remarks  in  table  of  explanation  of  the  plates,  I,  p. 
37,  that  one  sees,  from  the  specimen  figured,  how  the  genus 
Ulodendron  represents  the  forms  of  Lepidodendron  by  anal- 
ogy of  dichotomous  divisions  in  the  plants  of  both  genera. 

Habitat — Pittston,  seen  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection, 
No.  582. 
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Haloxia  pulchella,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXI,  Fig.  5. 

OeoL  RepU  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  SI 2,  PI.  III,/.  S. 

Cydostigma  pulckellum,  Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  III,  p.  54I. 

Stem  STTiallj  cylindrical;  scars  small ^  semi- spherical^ 
close,  in  spiral  order. 

The  stem  is  simple,  thirteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  cyl- 
indrical, and  of  the  same  size  in  its  whole  length.  The 
small  half  globnlar  smooth  tubercles,  a  little  more  than  one 
millimeter  broad,  are  separated  by  equal  smooth  intervals 
of  about  the  same  width.  The  branch  bears  in  the  middle 
a  deep  irregular  nearly  semi-lunar  scar,  of  a  character  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  Ulodendron  punctatum  and  may  be  a 
branch-scar. 

Schimper  refers  this  fragment  to  Cyclocostigma^  a  refer- 
ence which  seems  to  disagree  on  account  of  the  large  disk- 
like scar.  HaUmia  gracilis^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  II, 
PI.  LXXXVI,  represents  a  simple  stem  of  the  same  size,  with 
leaf  scars  rhomboidal  upon  the  cortex,  and  distant  semi- 
lunar branch-scars,  like  the  one  marked  on  Atl.,  f.  5.  The 
difference  therefore  is  merely  in  the  form  of  the  leaf-scars 
which  are  apparently  decorticated  upon  my  specimen. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  Coal  measures  of  Arkansas, 
Male's  coal  bank,  middle  fork  of  White  river.  One  speci- 
men only. 

Halonia  secreta,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  LXYII^  Fig.  1. 

Slem  of  medium  size  ;  tvhercles  in  regular  spiral  order ^ 
equidistant^  transversely  oval,  covered  with  a  thin  hard 
convex  smooth  cortex;  subcortical  scars  rhomboidal-otal, 
inflated  on  the  harder s,  marJced  upon  the  central  narrow 
depression  hy  three  round  vascular  points  ;  surface  of  the 
stem  smooth  or  irregularly  dotted. 

The  fragment  of  stem,  originally  cylindrical,  is  thirty 
centimeters  long,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  re- 
duced by  compression  to  a  thickness  of  about  one  centime- 
ter. The  tubercles  are  all  of  equal  size,  one  centimeter  in 
horizontal,  eight  millimeters  in  vertical  direction.  Their 
surface  is  a  hard  stony  pellicle  or  bark,  slightly  convex, 
27  P. 
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elevated  in  the  center  abou,t  two  millimeters  above  the  bor- 
ders, smooth  like  the  stem,  which  is  merely  irregularly 
dotted  by  distant  points  or  small  rugosities.  Under  the  cover 
or  upper  layer  of  bark  of  the  tubercles,  there  is  a  deep 
cavity  generally  filled  with  carbonaceous  powder  easily 
taken  out,  and  the  bottom  is  a  broadly  transversely  rhom- 
boidal  scar  inflated  on  the  borders  (f .  la  enlarged),  dotted 
with  three  vascular  points  like  those  of  the  inside  scars 
of  Lepidodendron.  The  disposition  of  the  scars  is  per- 
fectly concordant  in  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  of  which 
the  part  figured  is  merely  a  fragment ;  their  distance  is  also 
exactly  the  same,  about  one  centimeter  from  center  to  cen- 
ter in  the  direction  of  the  spiral  in  5 — 11. 
I  do  not  know  indeed  to  what  group  of  the  Lycopodiocece 
'^  of  the  coal  this  plant  or  stem  is  more  positively  referable, 

rs  The  tubercles  have  somewhat  the  form  of  those  of  HaZonia; 

2  the  subcortical  scars  resemble,  as  seen  above,  the  inside 

2  scars  marking  the  point  of  attachment  of  leaves  of  Ijepi- 

•J  dodendron  ;  but  they  are  not  on  the  surface,  the  hard  cortical 

^  layer  covering  them  all  being  evidently  part  of  the  plant  and 

^  truly  organic  ;  hence  we  have  here  a  kind  of  stricture  which 

;  might  represent  a  rhizoma  with  some  of  the  organs  of  the 

plants  in  an  adventive  undeveloped  state.  This  confirms 
Prof.  Williamson's  opinion  exposed  above  that  the  project- 
ing tubercles  of  Ilalonia  were  confined  to  the  inner  paren- 
chyma of  the  bark,  as  seen  in  the  fragment  or  species  which 
he  had  for  examination. 

Habitat — I  owe  the  communication  of  the  specimen  fig- 
ured to  Mr.  Wm.  Gifford.  It  was  found  with  other  frag- 
ments of  the  same  plant  above  coal  vein  No.  6,  Peoria  co., 
111. 

Lepidophloios,  St. 

LoToatopUoios,  Corda,  ex  parte. 

Stems  arborescent^  erects  with  four  ranked  branches  dis- 
posed in  spiral  order ;  leaves  coriaceous^  linear^  long  and 
narrow^  with  a  thixik  medial  nerce^  bearing  at  base  tJiick 
svbereci  or  recurved  bolsters  inflated  in  the  upper  part 
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aikd  dotted  with  small  vascular  points.  Leaf -scars  trans- 
T^ersely  rJiomboidal^  marked  horizontally  hy  three  vascular 
scarSy  rrhinutely  papillose  under  the  cortex. 

The  specimens  of  this  genus  obtained  until  now  from 
American  coal  measures  are  rare  and  not  well  preserved, 
none  of  them  with  leaves.  I  have  therefore  copied  the 
above  diagnosis  from  Schimper,  (Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  49,) 
who  has  had  for  examination  the  splendid  materials  repre- 
senting this  genus,  obtained  and  partly  figured  and  do- 
scribed  by  Goldenberg,  Fl.  Sarrsep.,  Ill,  p.  25-40,  PL  XIV- 
i'VI. 

Prom  the  remarkable  works  of  this  last  author  is  derived 
the  following  elucidation :  The  plants  of  this  genus  differ 
from  those  of  Lepidodendroii  by  a  four  ranked  ramifica- 
tion ;  by  very  thick  foliaceous  api)endages  or  bolsters,  open 
or  turned  backward,  so  that  the  leaf-scars  appear  to  be 
placed  at  the  lower  part.  These  appendages,  inversely  im- 
bricated, were  apparently  thick  or  succulent  with  a  coriace- 
ous epidermis.  In  most  of  the  specimens  especially  in  those 
which  are  flattened  by  compression,  this  epidermis  is  pre- 
served in  the  form  of  transversely  rhomboidal  scales,  irreg- 
ularly cut  on  the  borders,  imbricated  downward  from  top 
to  base  and  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  small  round  or  tri- 
angular scar  (Atl.  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  2,  9a),  often  erased.  It 
is  on  this  mode  of  preservation  that  Sternberg  has  estab- 
lished his  genus.  Corda  has  seen  a  generic  character  in  the 
persistence  of  the  foliaceous  bolsters  remaining  entire  in 
one  of  his  species  and  on  this  based  his  genus  Lomaiophloios 
to  which  the  genus  PacJiyphlceus.  Goepp.,  syst.,  p.  433,  PI. 
XLIII,  is  also  referable. 

Corda  considers  the  transversely  ribbed  cylinders  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Artisia  or  Sterribergia  as  the 
medullar  axis  of  Lomatophloios  or  stems  deprived  of  the 
vascular  envelope.  Prof.  Williamson  has  observed  the  same 
kind  of  organism  in  stems  of  Dadoxylon  and  Prof.  Daw- 
son in  those  of  Devonian  conifers.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the 
description  of  Cordaites  that  transversely  ribbed  cylinders 
of  the  same  characters  also  represent  the  central  axis  of 
these  plants.     I  have  never  found  any  specimen  of  Artisia 
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in  connection  with  plants  of  other  vegetable  groups  of  the 
Coal  measures  than  Cordaites  and  have  described  them  with 
.  this  genus,  Atl.,  PL  LXXIX,  f.  3^.     Grand'Eury  has  also 
seen  them  and  abundantly  with  the  same  plants. 

I  have  figured  and  described  here  tlie  scars  on  the  bark 
of  Lepidophloios  with  the  scales  turned  down  or  below  the 
impression  of  the  leaf  scars  as  they  are  generally  seen  upon 
the  fragmentary  sj)ecimens  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
examine. 

Lepidophloios  crassicaulis,  Corda. 

Lomatophloios  erassieauliSf  Corda.,  Beitr.,  p.  18,  PI,  I-V.    Si.,  Fl.  d. 
Vorw,,  II,  p.  toe,  n,  LXVI,f.  10-14;  LXVIII,  /.  tO.     Gold.,  m.  Sarrap, 
j^.  J  /OM.,  Ill,  p.  96,  PL  XIV,  /.  7-f^. 

"3  Lepidophloios  eraaaicaufis,  Heer,  Fl.foss,  Helv.,  IV,  p.  40,  Fl,  XXI,  f,  2 

{medullar  cylinder),    Stur,  Culm.  Jl.,  p.  SS7,  PI.  XIX,  /.  t  {bolsters  and 
'jT^  leaves'),    Schp,,  PoUeont.  veget.,  II, p>  60,  PI.  LX,  f.  IS,  14. 

iji  Zamiies  Cordai,  St.,  I.  e.,  p,  196,  PI.  L  V. 

•  ^  Tithimalites  bi/ormis,  St.f  ibid,  p.  205,  PI.  LIII  /.  IS  {medullar  cylinder) . 

C^  Sternbergia  approximata,  Brgt.,  Prodr.  {medullar  cylinder). 

•^  Bolsters  of  the  base  of  leaves  elongated^  persistent^  im- 

^  hricated;  leaves  long^  linear^  acute^  carinate  on  both  sid^Sj 

or^  in  the  cross  section,  transversely  rhomhoidal  or  alaie; 

scars  rhoTnboidal,  narrowed  and  elongated  to  the  base. 

\  I  have  not  seen  the  leaves  of  this  species.    The  specimen 

which  I  describe  represents  the  bolsters,  base  of  the  leaves 
and  the  stem.  These  bolsters  are  exactly  as  figured  by 
Corda,  Sternberg  and  Schimper,  loosely  imbricated,  ob- 
scurely rhomboidal-oval,  cut  or  emarginate  at  the  top  by 
the  base  of  the  leaf -scars.  The  stem  is  corticated,  five  centi- 
meters broad ;  the  cortical  cylinder,  about  one  centimeter 
thick,  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  specimen,  while  de- 
stroyed as  it  is  on  the  lower  part,  the  internal  cylinder  is 
there  exposed  in  its  whole  length.  The  decorticated  surface 
is  marked  by  obscurely  rhomboidal  inflations,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  that  of  the  leaf-scars,  and  is  irregularly 
wrinkled  lengthwise,  like  the  stem  f.  2a  in  Corda,  loc.  cit., 
which  however  has  no  trace  of  rhomboidal  leaf-scars. 

Now  this  central  cylinder  is  flattened  to  one  centimeter 
in  thickness  and  does  not  show  trace  of  any  other  internal 
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subdivision  or  pith,  the  whole  being  compact  clay-shale  as 
composing  the  true  medullar  cylinder.  Therefore  if  I  have 
to  rely  on  the  characters  of  this  specimen,  the  transversely 
ribbed  cylinders  referred  by  Corda  to  Lomatophloios  and 
after  him  by  the  authors  (except  Sternberg),  do  not  be- 
long to  the  genus.  Corda  has  described,  PL  V,  a  stem 
whose  outside  characters,  leaf  scars,  etc.,  are  not  marked 
and  which  may  represent  a  different  kind  of  plant.  Stern- 
berg, 1.  c,  describes  and  figures  three  transversely  ribbed 
stems  as  Tlthimalites  hiformis^  1.  c.  Goldenberg  describes 
and  figures  them  from  stems  which  he  considers  as  those  of 
L.  crassicaulis  all  of  them  however  without  the  supercort- 
ical  organisms,  leaves  or  bolsters.  Neither  Heer,  Stur,  no- 
Grand  'Eury  say  anything  on  the  subject.  It  would  indeed 
be  remarkable  if  Lomatophloios  which  by  the  characters  of 
the  fructification  is  evidently  referable  to  the  LycopodiacecE 
should  have  an  internal  structure  similar  or  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Cordaites  which  as  seen  by  their  fructifica- 
tions are  evidently  of  a  far  different  class  of  plant. 

Habitat — My  specimen  is  from  the  roof  shale  of  Morris, 
ni.,  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  The  internal 
cylinder  generally  referable  to  this  species  is  rare  in  our 
coal  measures,  except  at  Cannelton,  Pa. ,  as  pith  of  Cordaites. 
A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Anatomy  of  Cam- 
bridge, L.  23,  is  from  Carbondale ;  another  in  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe's  cabinet  is  from  Pittston.  I  have  received  one  also 
from  Montevallo  Coal  mines,  Ala.  (subcarboniferous)  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich,  and  seen  one  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Gurley  of  Danville,  Inda.,  locality  not  indicated.  No  re- 
mains of  Artisia  have  been  found  at  Morris  or  Mazon  Creek, 
where  specimens  with  bark  and  leaf-scai-s  of  LepidopMoios 
have  been  found,  and  no  fragment  of  bark  of  species  of 
this  genus  has  been  obtained  from  Cannelton  where  Artisia 
specimens  abound. 

Lepidophloios  auriculattts,  Lesqx,^  PL  LXVIII^  Fig.  3. 

OeoL  ItepU  of  111. ,  il",  p.  4S9,  Pi\  XXX, /.  1.  Schp.,  PtilconL  veffcL,  HI, 
p.  SS?. 

Scales  largCy  thick^  broadly  rTvorriboidal  inoutliney  round- 
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ed  in  both  iJie  upper  and  lower  part^  iinbricating  on  the 
borders^  very  STnooth;  leaf -scars  transversely  "narrowly 
rJwvfiboidal  and  a/yaminate  on  the  sides^  obtuse  at  the  topy 
angular  at  the  base. 

The  bolsters  (taken  altogether)  measure  three  centimeters 
laterally  and  two  and  a  half  from  the  base.  The  leaf-scars 
are  comparatively  narrow,  one  centimeter  wide  laterally  and 
only  three  to  four  millimeters  in  vertical  direction,  with  the 
vascular  point  mostly  indistinct.  These  large  bolsters  are 
often  found  separate,  always  preserving  with  the  leaf-scars 
their  forms  and  relative  position.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  understand  them  as  composed  of  an  impression  of  the 
base  of  leaves  represented  by  the  top  leaf-scar,  with  over- 
turned scales  which,  as  seen  in  the  splendid  figure  of  Gold- 
enberg,  originally  attached  as  horizontal  to  the  scars,  have 
been  turned  back  and  compressed.  This  however  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  characters  described. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  large  scars  of  L.  laricinus^ 
St.,  in  Gold.,  1.  c,  PI.  XVI,  f.  1,  from  a  specimen  which  this 
author  considers  as  derived  from  the  base  of  a  large  trunk. 
The  scales  of  the  American  species  are  broader,  shorter,  more 
obtuse  at  the  base. 

The  name  of  L.  auriculatus  was  given  to  this  species  on 
account  of  a  Lepidophyllum  (blade  and  sporange),  which 
I  considered  referable  to  the  same  plant,  as  it  was  found 
associated  with  the  large  scales,  as  seen  Geol.  Rept.  of  III., 
PI.  XXIV,  f .  1,  which  represents  -fragments  of  Lepidoden- 
dron  Tijoui^  one  separate  bolster  of  this  Lepldophloios^  and 
a  Lepidophyllum  auriculaium.  I  remarked  in  the  first 
description,  1.  c,  that  this  might  be  a  fragment  of  a  large 
cone. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  St.  John,  111. 


Lepidopitloios  laricinus,  >S 

Oold.,  Flor.  Sarnep.  foss.,  S,p.  SO,  PI.  Ill,  /.  I4:  AT,  /.  II-IS :  XVI,  f. 
1-8.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  51,  PI.  LIX,  /.  4;  LX,  /.  11. 

Lepidodendron  laricinutn,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  p.  ts,  PL  XI,  f.  t,  S,  4. 

Halonia  punctata  {LI.  &  Hutt.),  Oein.,  Verat.,p.  SS,  PL  III,/.  16.  {fide 
Schp). 
Lepidophyllum  majus,  Brgt.,  Prodr.  (fidt  Oold.) 

Scales  compressed;  bolsters  transversely  oval  {Including 
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the  l€af'8cars\  Tvarrowed  and  acvie  at  the  sides  ;  leaf- scars 
small^  of  the  same/orm^  marked  with  three  distinct  vascu- 
lar points. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  so  very  diversified,  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  of  the  stem  represented  by  the  speci- 
mens, either  as  corticated  or  subcorticated,  or  according  to 
the  more  or  less  complete  compression  of  the  scales  and 
their  more  or  less  integrate  preservation,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  clear  definition  of  it.  The  American  speci- 
mens referred  to  it  are  mere  fragments,  and  so  deficient 
that  I  cannot  positively  say  if  any  of  them  truly  represent 
the  species.  These  fragments  have  the  bolsters  (scales  and 
leaf-scars)  smaller  than  those  of  AtL,  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  2 ;  the 
scales  distinctly  carinate  in  the  middle ;  the  leaf-scars  more 
definitely  rhomboidal,  measuring  vertically  three  to  five 
millimeters,  and  laterally  five  to  seven.  THe  four  angles  are 
distinct,  not  rounded,  the  lateral  ones  more  acute  or  acumi- 
nata The  leaf -scar  is  marked  by  three  vascular  points  in 
horizontal  line,  and  the  scales  elongated  and  acute  at  the 
lower  end. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  not  rare,  (bark  and 
bolsters) ;  over  Jackson's  shaft  coal,  Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  An- 
drews. Pittston,  Pa.,  Mr.  James.  An  obscure  specimen 
from  the  subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama,  is  referable  to 
this  species,  or  to  L.  inacrolepidotus.  This  form  is  rep- 
resented in  the  State  Cabinet  of  111.  by  specimens  from  Mer- 
cer county,  also  subconglomerate. 

Lepidophloios  obcordatus,  Lesqx, 

Geoh  Btpt.  of  lU.f  II,  p.  4S7,  PI.  XL  I,  f.l,  t?  Sehp.,  Paletmt.  Veffet., 
II,  p.  62. 

Bolsters  (base  of  leaves)  linear,  sUgJdly  enlarged  to  the 
broadly  rTiorriboidnl  point  of  attachment,  carinaie  in  the 
middle;  decorticated  scars  subcordiform  in  their  natural 
(merturned  state,  rounded  on  the  sides  and  base,  overtopped 
by  a  button-like  SToall  mamilla  corresponding  to  the  leaf- 
scars,  distant. 

The  scales  are  seven  millimeters  broad  at  the  lower  part, 
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where  they  become  narrower  in  rounding  to  the  point  of 
attachment  five  millimeters,  where  they  are  broken,  twelve 
millimeters  from  the  base,  distinctly  carinate,  punctulate 
on  the  surface.  The  decorticated  scars  are  only  five  milli- 
meters in  vertical  direction,  including  the  top  mamilla,  and 
seven  millimeters  wide  horizontally. 

I  referred  with  doubt  to  the  same  species  a  corticated 
fragment,  f.  2,  which  bears  large  rhomboidal  impressions 
twelve  millimeters  broad,  seven  millimeters  vertically,  with 
a  small  mamilla  at  the  upper  angle ;  the  sides  are  acute,  the 
lower  border  obtuse  or  half  round. 

The  reference  is  uncertain,  as  the  specimen  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  corticated  fragment  of  the  former  species,  much  like 
the  one  in  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  PL  LIX,  f.  4. 

Habitat — Duquoin  coal,  111. ;  same  horizon  as  the  St. 
John's  coal.         • 


Lepidophloios  macrolepidotus,  Oold. — PL  LXVIII^ 

Fig,  2. 

Gold.,  JFlor,  Sarrcep.,  Ill,  p,  S7,  PL  XIV,  /.  t6*  8ehp,,  Paleont.  VegeU^ 
II,  p.  St. 

Bolsters  imhricating  at  the  hase^  a  little  turnescentj  ob- 
tusely curved  on  the  sides ;  leaf -scars  transversely  rhom- 
boidal; vascular  scars  tJiree^  the  middle  one  somewhat 
lower ;  scales  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  small  round 
maviilla. 

The  bolsters  are  one  and  a  half  centimeters,  from  side  to 
side,  and  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  vertically  in- 
cluding the  leaf-scar,  rounded  in  the  upper  part,  elongated 
and  acuminate  to  the  base.  The  leaf -scars  are  narrow,  four 
millimeters  vertically,  eight  to  nine  millimeters  transverse- 
ly, rather  oval,  narrowed  and  acuminate  at  the  sides. 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  characters 
indicated  by  our  figure  and  those  in  Goldenberg's.  The 
bolsters  are  slightly  smaller  and  less  inflated  in  the  Ameri- 
can specimen. 

Habitat — It  is  represented  by  a  fragment,  No.  117,  in  Mr. 
Gurley's  collection.     Grape  creek,  111. 
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Lepidophloios  siqillarioides,  Sp.  nov.j  PI.  LXVIIIj 

Figs,  8^  8a, 

Scars  distant,  rhamboidalj  acute  at  the  top  and  the  sideSy 
tJie  base  rounded ;  vascular  points  s implex  cowical,  marked 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  leaf -scars. 

This  may  represent  merely  the  leaf -scars  of  a  decorticated 
specimen.  The  surface  of  the  fragment  is  smooth,  the  scars 
or  bolsters  distant,  one  centimeter  broad,  six  millimeters 
vertically.  The  bolsters  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
deep  curved  line,  parallel  to  the  lower  border,  which  forms 
a  small  leaf  ?  scar,  two  millimeters  high,  five  broad,  with'a 
single  conical  vascular  scar  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
If  this  small  rhomboidal  top  scar  represent  that  of  a  leaf, 
the  lower  part  would  be  the  scale,  and  of  course  the  figure 
like  the  others  of  this  species,  should  be  seen  overturned. 
No  species  of  this  genus  is  represented  with  bolsters  as  dis- 
tant. Except  this,  the  characters  refer  the  fragment  to  a 
Lepidophloios, 

Habitat  —  Clinton,  Mo.  Communicated  by  Mr.  I.  H. 
Britts. 

Lepidophloios  piiotuberans,  Lesqx.,  PI,  LXVIIL 

Figs,  9,  9a, 

Geol,  Repi,  of  111,,  IV,  p,  440,  PI,  XXVI,  f,  1  and  g,  Schp.,  Paleont, 
vtgei,.  III,  p.  5S7. 

Cortex  thick  J  striate  lengthwise ;  scars  Tnarked  upon  it 
by  a  thick  protuberance  of  coal  like  a  proboscis ;  bolsters 
{decorticated)  ovaie^  enlarged  below  the  middle^  narrowed 
downwards  to  a  truncate  acumen  ;  leaf -scars  rhomboidal^ 
rounded  at  the  base^  mamillate  under  it^  acute  at  the  sides^ 
more  prolonged  and  OAmminate  to  the  top  ;  vascular  scars 
three;  the  middle  one  a  little  higher^  with  a  small  trian- 
gvlar  scar  above  it. 

Since  the  first  description,  1.  c,  I  have  had  opportun- 
ity to  see  other  specimens  of  the  same  species.  Except  that 
sometimes  the  cortex  is  deprived  of  the  button-like  pro- 
tuberances, from  which  the  species  was  named,  the  essen- 
tial characters  are  marked  uix)n  all.    The  bolsters  are  rarely 
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seen  in  their  integrity,  being  often  half  imbedded  into  the 
stone,  and  the  upper  part  covered  by  coal  or  other  inorganic 
matter.  F.  da  represents  them  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  scales  measure,  in  the  more  enlarged  part  below 
the  middle,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  and  are  hence  rap- 
idly contracted  downward  into  a  short  truncate  cauda. 
Prom  its  extremity  to  the  round  base  of  the  leaf-scar,  they 
are  one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  vertical  line,  and  the  scars 
half  a  centimeter  in  the  same  direction.  The  mark  above 
the  three  vascular  points  is  a  triangular  impression,  rarely 
distinct.  From  the  mamilla  under  the  leaf -scars  there  is  a 
si&ooth  circular  expansion  from  which  diverge  narrow 
wrinkles  flabellate  to  the  borders.  These  also  are  rarely 
distinguishable. 

Hdbitat — Shale  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong ; 
not  rare  there,  but  not  found  elsewhere. 

Lepidophloios  ichtiiyodekma,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  LXVIIL 

Fig.  10. 

Tubercles  distant^  umbonate^  broadly  transversely  onal^ 
TnarJced  with  a  small  rhomboidal  top  or  central  scar^  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  and  on  the  sides  by  linear  truncate 
deciduous  scales. 

The  relation  of  this  fragment  is  very  uncertain.  It  should 
perhaps  have  been  described  with  Ilalonia,  as  by  its  broad 
oval  scar  it  has  some  likeness  to  ff.  secreta.  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  omit  its  description,  supposing  that  it  might 
represent  the  scaly  skin  of  some  fish.  But  the  regular 
spiral  order  of  the  convex  tubercles  is  against  this  suppo- 
sition. The  oval  tubercles,  tw^o  centimeters  in  diameter  on 
one  side  and  one  and  a  half  on  the  other,  are  somewhat 
distant,  half  a  centimeter  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral, 
slightly  convex,  mammillate  in  the  center,  covered  on  the 
sides  with  linear  truncate  scales,  two  ro  three  millimeters 
broad,  half  a  centimeter  long,  which,  either  glued  on  the 
borders  or  free,  appear  to  become  separated  from  the  disks 
and  reflexed  backwards,  leaving  their  scars  upon  the  disks 
and  covering  the  intervals.     The  characters,  as  seen  upon 
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the  specimen  which  is  very  distinct,  are  exactly  represented 
in  the  figure.  This  might  be  perhaps  the  corticated  state  of 
a  species  of  Ancistrophyllum.  Goepp.  ? 

Sturr,  in  Culm  Flora,  PL  XXIII,  f .  6,  has  figured  a  frag- 
ment which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  kind  of  vegetable 
organism.  It  bears  upraised  mamillae  much  smaller  than 
those  of  our  specimen,  but  the  difference  is,  as  in  all  the 
species  of  Lepidodendron^  merely  of  age.  The  small  bol- 
sters, five  to  six  millimeters  in  diameter,  exactly  circular, 
appear  covered  on  the  sides  by  linear  scales  or  their  im- 
pressions. They  are  mostly  and  iiTegularly  truncate  at  the 
top,  some  of  them  bearing  three  vascular  scars  in  iiTegular 
position.  On  his  specimen,  which  Dr.  Sturr  places  with 
Lepidodendron  Volkmannianum^  he  remarks,  1.  c,  p.  291: 
"As  an  addition  to  L.  Volkmannianum^  I  have  figured  a 
very  remarjkable  Lepidodendron^  which  is  too  fragmentary 
to  allow  me  to  describe  it  as  a  new  species.  The  bolsters, 
separated  by  S  shaped  rugose  continuous  furrows,  bear 
upon  a  round  mamilla,  an  irregular  small  flat  surface 
marked  by  three  vascular  points.  The  leaf  scars  are  finely 
pitted,  the  medial  line  is  under  the  vascular  scars  and  gen- 
erally short,  rounded,  etc." 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  elevated  mamilla  is  not  re- 
marked upon.  I  believe  that  in  comparing  both  the  figure 
of  the  Atlas  and  that  of  Dr.  Sturr,  1.  c,  the  analogy  even 
identity  of  characters  will  be  fully  recognized.  My  speci- 
men is  a  fragment  of  bark  of  an  old  stem.  The  top  of  the 
bolsters  represent  leaf-scars,  the  vascular  impressions  have 
been  totally  erased  or  covered  up  by  the  compression  of 
the  borders. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  Morris  coal;  communicated  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Fructifications  of  Lepibopiiloios  \  PL  LXYIII^  Figs. 

1,  6,  7,  7b. 

Agglomerations  of  spores  at  the  base  of  irribricating 
large  blades^  attaxahed  to  broadly  rhomboidal  'upraised 
tumescent  scars ;  spores  covered  either  by  the  base  of  the 
blades  J  btU  more  probably  by  a  kind  of  indusium  glued  to 
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their  under  side;  llades  or  bracts  oblong^  narrowed  at  the 
point  of  attachments  apparently  long^  lanceolate^  with  a 
broad  medial  nerve;  spores  large^  one  milliraeter  in  diaTn- 
^cTj  agglomerated  together  without  apparent  order  of  dis- 
position^  easily  detajched  in  groups^  circular ^  with  an  in- 
flated border  when  compressed^  or  generally  globular  on 
one  side^  triangular  on  the  other ^  the  lines  of  the  angles 
being  distinct  though  somewhat  effaced  by  compression. 

The  specimen  shows  only  what  is  represented,  f.  6.  F.  7 
is  from  another  specimen  without  blades,  but  exposing  the 
imbricate  position  of  the  agglomerations  of  seeds  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  f.  6. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fruc- 
tifications of  Lepidophloios.  In  Fl.  Sarrsep.,  1,  p.  21,  PI. 
Ill,  f.  13,  13a,  13ft,  Goldenberg  describes  Lepidophloios 
lepidophyllifoliuSs  with  imbricate  large  leaves,-  which  he 
considers  as  stem  leaves,  remarking  that  they  are  the  same 
as  those  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Lepidophyllum 
majus^  Brgt.  In  III,  PI.  XV,  f.  5,  the  same  author  con- 
siders those  organs  as  sporanges  and  blades  of  cones  of 
Lepidophloios  laricinus.  They  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  of  our  PI.  LXIX,  f.  34  and  37.  F.  13a  of  Goldenberg, 
quoted  above  as  representing  leaves  of  L.  depidophylli- 
folius^  is  scarcely  different  from  that  of  Roehl,  foss.  fl.,  PL 
XIII,  f.  la  and  IJ,  described  as  fruits  or  strobiles  of  Lepi- 
dophloios laricinus,  A  part  of  it  is  copied  Atl.,  PI.  LXVIII, 
f.  1.  By  comparing  it  with  f.  6  of  the  same  plate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  blades  have  the  same  character ;  but  those 
of  f.  6  cover  agglomerations  of  macrospores  imbricated 
under  the  base  of  the  leaves.  From  this  it  seems  that  the 
sporanges  with  large  blades  in  Gold.,  1.  c,  PI.  XV,  f.  5, 
which  the  author  considers  as  identical  with  Lepidophyllum 
Tnajus  of  Brgt.,  and  at  the  same  time  as  fructifications  of 
Lepidophloios  laricinus^  are  not  tnily  refei-able  to  Lepi- 
dophloios^  or  that  at  least  this  reference  is  uncertain.  The 
same  may  be  said  perhaps  of  the  fragment  PI.  LXVIII,  f. 
6.  But  I  do  not  see  to  what  other  genus  of  the  Lycopo- 
diacecB  it  could  be  referred,  and  for  this  reason  I  describe 
it  as  fruit  of  Lepidophloios^  apparently  identical  with  f.  1, 
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of  the  same  plate,  but  not  with  Goldenberg's  figure  of  L. 
laricinus. 

Sporanges  joined  to  their  blades,  found  disconnected 
from  the  cones,  and  without  evident  relation  to  strobiles, 
are  described  as  Lepidophyllum. 

-ffoft/te^— <;!annelton  coal.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Cyclostigma,  Haugton. 

Stems  arborescent;  surface  tuberculate^  rugose  length- 
wise; tubercles  in  regular  spiral  order ^  small^  subglobose^ 
more  generally  conical  acuie^  topped  with  a  vascular  term- 
inal and  prominent  pointy  or  more  rarely  Jlaitened  at  the 
top  into  small  round  areoles  with  the  vascular  point  in  the 
middle;  decorticated  surface  STnooth  or  obscurely  striate 
lengthwise  by  the  series  of  tubercles  which  are  oval^  ele- 
vated or  prominent  and  gradually  effaced  downward  or 
decurring^  preserving  the  impressions  of  the  central  vas- 
cular scars, 

Cyclostigma  Kiltorkense,  HaughL 

Annal  and  Magaz,  of  Natur.  Hist,,  Sd  series,  v.  V,  p,  444,  Hew,  foss. 
fi.  d,  B&ren  IsL,  p.  AS,  PI,  XI, 

The  specific  characters  are  the  same  as  for  the  Oenus, 

The  characters  of  the  tubercles  of  the  corticated  surface, 
recognized  upon  American  specimens,  are  in  concordance 
with  those  indicated  by  the  description  and  fine  figure  of 
this  species  in  Heer,  1.  c,  the  tubercles  being  perhaps 
slightly  larger,  four  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  more  gen- 
erally conical  than  areolate  at  the  top.  The  difference  is  of 
no  moment,  for  the  acute  top  of  the  tubercles  is  formed  of 
a  coaly  layer,  apparently  fragment  of  the  base  of  the  leaves 
remaining  attached  to  the  tubercles,  which  are  also  of  various 
size  in  the  different  specimens  figured  by  Heer,  all  referred 
to  the  same  species.  The  under  or  decorticated  surface  has 
the  tubercles  tumescent  or  elevated  above  the  surface,  oval, 
one  millimeter  broad,  three  millimeters  long,  prolonged  and 
effaced  downward.  Prof.  Heer  remarks  that  the  elongated 
tubercles  of  Knorria  are  not  seen  under  the  bark  of  this 
genus.     Indeed  the  oval  scars  are  not  those  of  a  Knorria^ 
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though  by  the  prolonged  tumescenses  in  effacing  downward 
they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  obscure  forms  of 
this  genus.  The  difference  is  however  easily  remarked,  as 
the  more  gradual  prolongation  of  the  scars  traces  upon  the 
surface  narrow  ridges  like  obscure  strisB.  Moreover,  these 
scars  always  bear  a  distinct  central  vascular  point.  The  two 
specimens  examined,  parts  of  a  flattened  stem,  sixteen  cen- 
timeters in  diameter,  do  not  bear  any  remains  of  leaves  or 
of  peculiar  organs  referable  to  Lycopodiacece^  like  the  leaves 
figured  by  Heer  as  probably  pertaining  to  this  species.  The 
cortex  is  covered  by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  shells  of 
Spirorhis  carhonarius^  Daws.,  larger  than  I  have  seen  them 
elsewhere. 

Hahitat — Near  the  base  of  the  middle  Carboniferous  meas- 
ures, in  a  kind  of  hard  calcareous  clay  (bastard  limestone), 
with  a  profusion  of  pinnae  of  Neuropteris  rarinervis^  leaves 
of  Cordaites  and  stems  of  Calamites  ramosus.  The  plant 
is  therefore,  in  America,  a  Carboniferous  species.  It  has  been 
found  in  England  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  Catskill  group. 

Habitat — Near  Alta,  Peoria  co..  111.,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Gifford. 

Dechenia^  Goepp. 

Stems  arborescent ;  leaf -sears  in  continuous  spiral  lines; 
bolsters  oblong^  rounded^  marked  by  obscure  concentrical 
strice  on  the  middle  of  which  were  attached  leaves  probably 
cylindrical. 

This  description  is  translated  from  Goeppert,  Gatt.,  II, 
III,  p.  43,  and  I  must  say,  comparing  it  with  the  figures  for 
the  description  of  which  it  is  made,  that  it  does  not  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  characters  of  the  fragments 
which  they  represent.  D.  Euphorbi aides ^  Goepp.,  1.  c, 
PL  III,  f.  1,  represents  a  piece  of  bark  covered  with  very 
irregular  bolsters,  not  merely  of  various  size,  but  oval  or 
round  or  elongated,  turned  in  various  ways,  even  crosswise 
and  without  any  trace  of  a  central  scar.  Only  some  of  them 
have  on  their  back  an  excrescence  rarely  concentrical.  The 
other  figures  2  and  3  of  the  same  plate,  show  an  ajsrglomer- 
ation  of  round  or  oval  inflated  bladder-like  tubercles,  whose 
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relative  disposition  is  as  variable  as  their  shape.  The  bol- 
sters of  the  specimen  represented  Atl.,  PI.  LXVII,  f.  3, 
which  I  have  named  Dechenia  striata^  are  larger,  quite  as 
irregular  in  relative  position  and  size  than  those  of  Goep- 
pert,  f.  1 ;  the  shape  is  about  the  same.  Rounded  and  in- 
flated in  the  lower  part,  irregularly  superposed  or  imbricate, 
regularly  striate  lengthwise,  they  are  without  any  trace  of 
leaf-scars  or  points  of  attachment  of  leaves.  This  fragment 
is  quite  as  incomprehensible  in  its  relation  and  as  remark- 
able as  that  described  above  as  LepidopTiloios  iclithyoderma. 
Schimper  considers  the  Dechenia^  species  of  Goeppert,  as 
referable  to  Ancistrophyllum^  another  genus  of  a  very  un- 
certain character.  Possibly  the  remains,  described  under 
this  generic  name  are  mere  ferruginous  concretions. 

HabitcU — Black  band  iron  ore,  near  Alta,  Peoria  co.,  111., 
Mr.  Wm.  Gifford. 

Lepidostrobus  and  Lepidophtllum. 

strobiles  cylindrical  or  ovatCj  oblong^  conical^  variable 
in  lengthy  composed  of  sporanges  {spore  cases)  sybcylin- 
drical  or  clavatCy  emarginaie  at  the  apex^  supported  in  the 
middle  lengthwise  by  bracts  formed  of  a  pedicel  attached 
like  the  sporanges  in  right  angle  to  the  a^ods^  linear  or  ob- 
lanceolale^  either  simple^  not  longer  than  the  sporanges  or 
prolonged  into  lanceolaie  obtuse  or  ac^iminaie  larainas^ 
curved  upwards  on  the  outside  of  the  strobiles  and  imbri- 
cated on  their  sideSj  or  merely  injlated  at  the  outer  end  and 
covering  the  apex  of  the  sporanges  bij  a  rhomboidal  small 
shield;  spores  triquetre  on  one  side,  half  globular  on  tJie 
other ^  like  those  of  the  Lycopods^  homomoiphous  or  di- 
morphous. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  anatomical  details  of 
the  structure  of  the  strobiles  {Lepid/)strobus)*  which  can  be 

*  Dr.  Hooker,  aa  botanist  of  the  Geoloj^cal  survey  of  Great  Britain,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  the  survey,  Vol.  II,  p.  II,  p.  887-466,  an  admirable 
description  with  figures  of  the  structure  of  Lepidostrohus.  The  characters 
of  the  organism  are  there  exposed  with  a  lucidity  and  beauty  of  illustration 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Atlss  of  Shim  per,  Paleont.  Veget.,  PI.  LXI 
and  LXII,  represents  the  more  important  of  the  oliaraoteni  observed  by  ml- 
orosoopical  analysis. 
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Studied  only  from  silicified  specimens  and  by  the  work  of 
the  lapidary,  we  recognize  in  the  cones  of  LepidostrobtLS 
a  central  axis,  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  f.  1-2,  to  which  are  attached 
in  right  angle  the  sporanges  of  various  forms,  supported 
by  a  long  linear  pedicel.  The  sporangiophores  are  either 
short  and  not  passing  out  beyond  the  apex  of  the  sporanges, 
as  in  PI.  LXIX,  f .  10,  or  prolonged  on  the  outside,  where 
they  enlarge  at  the  apex  of  the  sporanges  into  a  kind  of 
shield,  ibid.,  f.  8,  or  continued  as  the  medial  nerves  of 
blades  {Lepidophyllum)  of  various  forms,  mostly  linear  or 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  f.  34-40,  etc.,  or  oblong  obtuse,  f.  29, 
31,  33.  The  sporanges  united  to  their  supports  and  gen- 
erally left  attached  at  the  base  of  the  blades,  are  seen 
also  of  various  length  and  shape  in  the  same  figures,  either 
oblanceolate  or  wedge  form,  truncate  or  emarginate  at  the 
point  of  union  to  the  blades,  etc. 

Prof.  Schimi)er,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  60,  describes  the 
spores  as  microspores,  united  or  agglomerated  by  four, 
tetrahedral,  very  small,  not  perceivable  by  the  naked  eyes, 
not  larger  in  diameter  than  the  fiftieth  of  a  millimeter,  and 
TTidcrospores,  those  of  the  same  form  as  described  above, 
PI.  LXIX,  f .  9a,  large  enough  to  be  seen  without  a  magni- 
fier, not  less  than  "half  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  often  as 
large  as  one  millimeter  or  more  (ibid.,  f.  11, 12,  etc.)  Those 
of  this  kind  only  are  described  in  this  work  as  spores.  I 
have  observed  the  microspores  on  a  single  specimen  of  Lepi- 
dostrohus^  only. 

Sometimes,  after  dehiscence  of  the  blades,  scars  of  their 
base,  of  a  transversely  rhomboidal  shape,  are  left  upon  the 
strobiles  which,  when  flattened,  resemble  fragments  or  short 
branches  of  Lepidodendron. 

Lepidostrobus  Goldenberoii,  Schp, 

PaUont,  Veget,,  II,  p.  61,  FL  LXI,  BrgU,  Hist,  d.  Veget.  Foee.,  II,  FU 
XXIV,  f,  6. 

Slrohiles  large,  bracts  lanceolate,  acuminate,  half  open; 
OAjds  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges  long,  ia  right  angle. 

The  American  specimens  referable  to  this  species  are 
mostly  fragmentary ;  one  only  is  preserved  whole.     It  is 
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cylindrical,  thirty- three  centimeters  long,  four  and  a  half 
to  five  centimeters  broad  between  the  base  of  the  blades, 
with  an  axis  eight  to  ten  millimeters.  The  blades  or  bracts, 
two  and  a  h^,lf  centimeters  long,  are  half  open,  carved  in- 
ward, four  to  five  millimeters  broad  at  the  base  which  is 
carinate  by  a  broad  double  nerve  generally  indistinct.  The 
Bears  upon  the  cones,  when  the  blades  are  detached,  are 
transversely  rhomboidal. 

The  size  of  the  strobiles  is  like  that  of  the  fragment  fig- 
ured by  Schimper ;  but  the  blades  are  somewhat  shorter. 
The  strobiles  are  exactly  cylindrical,  abruptly  rounded  or 
nearly  truncate  at  the  top. 

Habitat — The  fine  specimen  described  here  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  found  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  Another,  broken  in 
the  middle,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  is  from  Oli- 
phant.  The  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  has  two 
specimens  from  Mazon  Creek,  L.  36  and  37,  which  are 
finely  preserved  but  not  in  their  integrity.  The  species  is 
rare. 

Lepidostrobus  pr^longus,  Sp.  nov. 

Strobiles  very  long^  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges 
linear^  inclined  upward;  liUidss  narrow ,,  linear  or  Ian- 
ceolate-acuminate. 

The  only  fragment  seen  of  this  fine,  species  is  twenty-five 
centimeters  long.  Prom  the  statement  of  the  owner  the 
strobile  was  seventy-eight  centimeters  long  to  the  point 
where  it  was  broken,  and  part  of  it  remained  still  imbedded 
in  the  slate.  The  axis  averages  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
being  larger  toward  the  base ;  the  sporanges  inclined  up- 
ward, are  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long ;  the  bracts,  half 
opened,  are  on  the  same  angle  of  divergence  as  the  sporanges, 
narrower,  three  to  four  millimeters  broad  at  the  base,  four 
to  five  centimeters  long,  gradually  narrowed  up  to  a  sharp 
thin  acumen,  with  the  double  broad  midrib  of  Lepidophyl- 
lum. 

The  oblique  position  of  the  narrow  sporanges  remaining 
the  same  in  the  whole  length  of  the  strobiles,  the  form  and 
28  P. 
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size  of  the  blades,  narrower  and  longer,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  strobiles,  separate  this  species  from  the  former. 

Habitat — Near  Pittston,  Everhart's  colliery,  C  vein; 
specimen  No.  556  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection. 

Lepidostbobus  pbinceps,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  Repi,  o/Jll.,  II,  p»  ps,  Pf.  XLV,/,  1-4.  Sehp.,  Faleont.  Veget.,  II, 
p.  66. 

Strobile  large^  cylindricO'Conical ;  axis  narrow;  spo- 
ranges  oblanceolate ;  blades  sJiort^  lanceolate^  acuminate. 

This,  like  the  former  species,  is  related  to  L.  Oeinitzii^ 
Schp.,  as  figured  in  Grein.,  Verst.,  PI.  II,  f.  1,  3,  4,  from 
which  it  seems  however  to  differ  by  the  small  axis,  the 
shorter  sporanges  and  the  erect  loosely  imbricate  blades  en- 
larged and  emarginate  at  their  point  of  attachment  to  the 
sporanges.  The  cone  is  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters  long ; 
the  blades  two  to  five  and  a  half  long,  eight  millimeters 
broad  at  the  base,  marked  by  a  broad  double  medial  nerve. 

This  species  cannot  be  identified  to  Z.  varidbilis  of  LI. 
and  Hutt.,  though  it  may  be  a  variety  of  L.  Oeinitzii^  Schp., 
a  form  referred  by  Geinitz  to  L,  variabilis^  Verst.,  1.  c, 
p.  35. 

Habitat — I  found  this  species  at  Duquoin,  111.  If  the 
strobile  is  that  of  an  Ulodendron  it  should  be  referable  to 
U.  elongaium^  whose  leaf -scars  have  the  same  characters,  but 
certainly  not,  as  Schimper  supposes,  to  U.  minus^  which  as 
yet  is  for  America  a  subconglomerate  species. 

Lepidostbobus  vabiabilis,  LI.  and  Hutt.  ^  PI.  LXIX^ 

Fig.  m, 

lA,  and  Hutt.f  Jbaa.  Jl.,  I,  PI.  X,  XI.  Schp.,  I\ileoni.  Veget.,  II,  p.  61, 
PI.  LVIII,/.  ga,  6:  LXI,f.  U  «• 

Cones  of  medium  size^  cylindrical  or  conico-cyliTidrical; 
sporanges  in  right  angle;  bracts  narrow^  lanceolate-a/mmi' 
note,  closely  imbricated  and  appressed. 

Prom  the  figures  given  of  the  species  by  European  au- 
thors, it  seems  evident  that  different  kinds  have  been  de- 
scribed under  this  common  name.     The  few  American  stro- 
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biles  which  I  have  considered  as  representing  it,  are  not 
cylindrical,  but  narrowed  to  the  apex  or  conical.  The  blades 
are  generally  crowded,  closely  imbricate,  about  one  centi- 
meter long,  narrow,  nearly  linear  or  scarcely  enlarged  at 
the  base,  where  they  measure  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in 
width.  The  strobiles  vary  fr^m  two  to  three  centimeters  in 
diameter  when  flattened,  and  from  seven  to  fourteen  centi- 
meters in  length. 

Habitat — The  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  a  sub-cyl- 
indrical specimen  from  Oliphant.  Another,  that  of  f.  26, 
is  iu  the  same  cabinet  under  No.  305,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  same  type,  scarcely  variable  in  shape  and  size.  The 
species  is  rare  in  the  American  coal  measures. 

LePIDOSTROBUS   SPECTABILI8,  Sp.  UOV. 

Cone  large,  linear-oblong,  rounded  at  base  to  the  axis, 
obtuse  at  the  top ;  a^is  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges 
^ffy  in  right  angle  to  the  axis ;  blades  sJiort,  narrowly 
lanceolate,  a^cuminate,  appressed  and  closely  irnbricaied. 

The  cone  described  under  this  name  is  the  best  preserved 
strobile  I  have  seen  from  the  coal  measures.  It  is  forty 
centimeters  long,  five  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  grad- 
ually decreasing  upward  where  it  measures,  at  the  obtuse 
top,  three  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  to  the  base,  where  it 
is  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  there  rounding  to  an 
axis  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  blades  are  short  and 
narrow,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  two  millime- 
ters broad  at  the  base,  point  of  union  to  the  sporanges  cov- 
ered by  the  close  imbrication  of  the  blades. 

Considering  the  shape  of  the  cone  and  the  size  of  the  ap- 
pressed blades  only,  this  splendid  cone  could  be  considered 
as  a  variety  of  L.  variahilis  ;  but  its  great  size  is  against  this 
reference.  The  blades  also  are  not  as  thick  or  coriaceous 
as  in  L,  variabilis ;  not  as  closely  compressed  against  the 
cone  and  though  the  medial  nerve  is  distinct,  it  is  not  as 
thick,  and  the  bracts  are  not  carinate  on  the  back. 

Habital — I  have  two  specimens  of  this  fine  species  both 
received  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield.    The 
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one  not  described  is  a  little  narrower,  not  as  much  enlarged 
in  the  middle  and  apparently  longer,  for  its  lower  part  is 
broken,  and  the  preserved  fragment  is  thirty -seven  centime- 
ters long. 

Lepidostrobus  lancifolius,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXIX^  Figs. 

30,  SOa, 

Ocol,  Jiept.  of  IlLf  IV,  p.  44it  -P^-  XXX T,  /.  7.  Schp,,  Faleont,  VegeL, 
JII,  p,  544- 

Cones  narrow,  cylindrical  f ;  sporanges  very  shorty  triz 
angular  ;  blades  linear  in  the  lower  part,  sUgJitly  enlarged 
to  the  point  of  attachmerdy  lanceolate  from  above  the  mid- 
dle and  sharply  acuminate,  convex  or  carinatCy  thick; 
medial  nerve  distinct,  inflated. 

A  mere  fragment  with  bracts  of  a  peculiar  form,  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad  below  the 
middle  where  they  are  a  little  narrower  than  at  the  base 
and  under  the  apex ;  sporanges  short,  four  millimeters  long, 
enlarged  to  five  millimeters  at  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  cone,  judging  from  the  fragment,  is  about  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  form  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  former  and  of  the  following  species. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  BrgL,  PI.  LXIX,  Fig.  38. 

Lepxdophyllum  lanceolaium,  BrgL^  Prodr.^  p.  87,  LI.  and  Huit.^  Fbss. 
fl.,  I,  PL  VII,  /.  3-4.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  0/  Penn'a  {1858),  p.  875,  PL  XVII, /.  1 
{cross  section  oj  a  cone) . 

Lepidostrobus  lepxdophyllaeeus  t  Outb.^  Oaa.  v.  Sachsen.  p.  89.  Sckp., 
Paleont.  Vegei..  II,  p.  66, 

Sagenarta  dtchotoma  (/W.),  strobile,  Oetn.,  Verst,.  p.  84,  PI.  II,  f.  6-8, 

Strobiles  large,,  cylindrical;  axcis  small;  sporanges 
shorty  broadly  cuneiform^  truncate  ai  the  top  ;  blades  open^ 
large,  lanceolate-acuminate. 

At!.,  f-  38,  represents  merely  a  sporange  and  bract,  or  a 
Lepidophyllum.  Part  of  a  cross  section  of  a  cone  is  fig- 
ured in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  but  it  could  not  be  copied 
upon  our  plale  for  want  of  room.  As  the  essential  charac- 
ters are  taken  from  the  blades,  the  omission  is  of  no  im- 
portance, the  less  so,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  frag- 
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ments  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  A  specimen  of  Mr. 
Locoe's  collection  is  part  of  a  cone,  exactly  cylindrical,  nine 
sind  one  half  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad,  without  the  blades,  with  an  axis  four  millimeters 
in  diameter.  As  seen  from  the  separate  Lepidophyllum 
(f.  88)  upon  the  same  specimen,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved,  I  have  had  for  examination,  the  sporanges 
are  eight  millimeters  long,  cuneiform,  obtusely  pointed  at 
the  base;  the  bracts  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  seven 
to  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  equal  at  the  base 
or  ratker  narrowed  than  enlarged  in  joining  the  sporanges. 
As  seen  upon  the  cone  and  imbricated  as  they  are  at  the 
base,  the  blades  appear  somewhat  shorter  and  generally  a 
little  narrower,  five  to  seven  millimeters  across. 

The  reference  of  this  species  by  Geinitz  to  Sagenaria  di- 
chotoma  is  rightly  contradicted  by  Schimper  who  has  seen 
strobiles  attached  to  the  branches  of  this  Lepidodendron 
with  much  narrower  blades,  and  referable  to  Lepidostrohus 
wriabilis. 

Habitat — Mostly  found  in  fragments,  as  Lepidophyllum. 
I  first  saw  it  at  Carbondale  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers; then  I  found  it  at  Mazon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules ;  in 
the  shale  of  the  Mammoth  and  five  foot  vein  near  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  near  New^)ort,  R.  I.  The  best  specimen  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  is  No.  3346,  labeled  Hughs- 
ville  deep  shaft ;  others  are  from  Brown' s  colliery  E  vein, 
and  Griffith  R.  Road  cut,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Lepidostrobus  oblongifolius,  Lesqx.j  PI.  LXIX, 

Fig.  29. 

Oeol.  Repi.  of  III.,  IT,  p.  44I,  Pi.  XXX,  /.  S,  Sb.   Sehp.,  Paleont.  Vtget.. 

Strobiles  large  with  a  broad  a^xis  ;  sporanges  cuneiform 
fMLminate  to  the  base;  blades  oblong,  lanceolate  to  the 
dcute  or  slightly  obtuse  apex. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  broader  axis  ;  the  broader 
shorter  blades  mostly  obtusely  or  abruptly  acute,  more 
distinctly  hastate  at  the  base ;  the  longer  sporanges  acumi- 
iiate  to  the  point  of  insertion.   Blades  two  and  a  half  centi- 
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meters  long,  about  one  centimeter  broad  above  the  middle ; 
sporanges  seven  millimeters  long. 

Habitai — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  rare.  The  cross 
section  of  another  cone,  shows  the  blades  curved  into  the 
stone  at  the  apex  and  thus  apparently  shorter  and  more 
obtuse. 

Lepidostrobus  ovatifolius,  Lesqx.y  PL  LXIX^  Fig.  33. 

Oeol.  RepL  of  HU^  IV,  p.  Uh  ^'  XXX,  f.  f,  f6»    Schp.,  Palttmt,  Veget., 

in,  p.  544. 

strobiles  cylindrical^  of  medium  size;  blades  qpeUy  sTiort^ 
ovate  lanceolate^  blunt  at  the  apex ;  sporanges  short  cunei' 
form. 

The  cone  as  figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  a  frag- 
ment seven  centimeters  long,  averages  two  centimeters  in 
diameter  without  the  blades  which  are  open,  short,  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  blunt  at  the  top,  largest 
at  the  base  where  they  measure  seven  to  eight  millimeters 
in  diameter.  The  sporanges  are  cuneiform  and  short,  four 
millimeters  long  and  equally  broad  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  There  is  a  fine  speci- 
men, No.  134,  of  the  nodules  in  the  museum  of  Princeton 
College.  Two  others,  upon  slate,  referable  t-o  the  same 
sj)ecies,  though  less  distinct,  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
liacoe,  from  Yatesville,  Pa. 

Lepidostrobus  hastatus,  Lesqx,^  PL  LXIX^  Figs.  ^7,  28. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  Ilf.,  II,  p.  456,    Schp.,  Paleovt,  Veget,,  II,  p,  65, 
Lepidophyllum  hcutatum,  Lesqx.,  QeoUof  Ptnn'a,  185S,p,S76,  PI.  XVII, 
f.7. 

Strobiles  small^  ovate ;  blades  erect^  shorty  enlarged  ai 
the  base  into  diverging  acuminate  auricles^  or  hastate; 
sporanges  long^  oblanceolaie  or  narrowly  wedgeform. 

The  cone  is  like  those  represented  by  LI.  and  Hutt.,  I, 
PI.  10,  f.  a,  and  PI.  XI,  left  side,  which  the  author  refers 
to  L,  variabilis.  As  the  characters  of  the  bracts  and  spo- 
ranges are  not  indicated,  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  species  is 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  the  English  specimens,    The 
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blades  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  are  distinctly  hastate 
at  the  base.  In  my  specimens  of  L,  ^arixibilis^  the  blades 
though  abont  of  the  same  size  are  not  hastate  but  join  the 
top  of  the  sporanges  by  their  whole  width,  the  sporange 
being  of  the  same  length,  while  in  this  form  they  are  evi- 
dently shorter  only  eight  millimeters  long.  The  shape  of 
the  strobile  also  should  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of 
the  species  to  L,  variabilis. 

Habitai — The  specimen  described  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1.  c,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore,  now  of  Pitts- 
burg, without  indication  of  locality.  One  is  described  in 
the  GeoL  Kept,  of  111.,  from  Mazon  Creek.  Mr.  Lacoe  has 
a  number  of  specimens  in  his  cabinet.  One  of  them  is  fig- 
ured here  from  the  subconglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

Lepidostrobus  Lacoei,  Sp  nov. 

Cone  very  long  and  narrow^  cylindrical^  fieocuous^  at- 
tdcJied  to  a  pedicel  wJiich^  chaffy  or  scaly  at  its  base^  is 
.  higher  covered  with  short  narrow  lanceolate  imbricate 
leaves  J  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  to  the  base 
of  the  cone.  Bracts  short  and  broad^  ovate^  acuminate^ 
narrowed  in  rounding  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
sporanges^  closely  imbricated;  sporanges  smally  narrow 
and  acuminaie  ai  the  bascj  enlarged  in  joining  the  blades. 

The  species  is  a  very  remarkable  one  and  is  represented, 
beside  some  separate  fragments,  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
well  preserved  specimen.  The  base,  which  is  like  a  frag- 
ment of  Rhizomopteris^  is  a  stem  ridged  in  the  middle, 
punctulate,  five  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad, 
without  the  chaff  composed  of  very  small  scales  which 
cover  it  in  a  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  millimeters  (stem 
with  chaff  ten  millimeters  broad).  It  supports  a  leafy 
stem,  four  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  in  diameter 
with  the  leaves,  which  are  short,  linear-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, closely  appressed  and  imbricated.  This  stem  grad- 
ually increases  in  thickness  upward  to  the  base  of  the 
strobile  which  is  forty- three  centimeters  long,  two  centime- 
ters in  diameter,  including  the  blades  which  are  closely  im- 
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bricated  appressed  and  incurved,  showing  mostly,  on  the 
outside,  their  backs  carinate  by  a  thick  medial  nerve. 
These  blades  are  seven  millimeters  long,  broadly  ovate,  acum- 
inate, three  to  four  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded 
in  narrowing  to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  sporanges. 
These  are  short,  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters  long, 
obovate,  tumescent,  attached  by  a  comparatively  broad 
base  to  a  semi-globular  mamilla,  remaining  prominent,  as 
their  scars,  upon  the  axis.  The  line  of  connection  between 
the  bracts  and  the  sporanges  is  no  more  than  one  millime- 
ter broad. 

This,  and  many  other  fine  specimens  seen  after  the  prep- 
aration of  the  plates  and  too  large  for  the  limited  space  ac- 
corded to  them,  should  be  figured.  The  descriptions,  how- 
ever detailed  they  may  be,  cannot  satisfactorily  represent 
the  plants. 

Habitat — Oliphant,  No.  1  vein ;  specimen  No.  524  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Lepidostrobus  ornatus  %  LI.  and  Hutt. 

FoM.fl.,  J,  PL  XXVI;  III,  PL  CLXIII.  I.  D.  Hooker,  Mem.  OeoL  8urv. 
of  England,  II,  1847,  p.  448,  PL  VII;  VIII.  Lesqx.,  GeoL  of  Penn'ci,  1858, 
p.  876.  OeoL  BepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  448.  Schimp.,  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p. €7,  PL 
LXII,f.Sjh88. 

Strohile  narrow^  variable  in  length ;  sporanges  in  rigM 
angle ;  blades  shorU  broadly  lanceolate^  acuminate^  closely 
imbricate  and  appressed^  coriaceoiis,  convex  and  carinate 
an  the  back  by  the  thick  medial  nerve. 

I  refer  to  this  species,  with  other  fragments,  a  flattened 
cone,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  obtuse  apex, 
fourteen  centimeters  long,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad 
at  the  base,  fourteen  millimeters  at  the  obtuse  slightly  in- 
flated top,  with  scales  thick  or  coriaceous,  closely  imbri- 
cated, seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters  broad  at  the 
base,  inflated  on  the  back,  along  the  broad  medial  nerve. 
The  cone  is  longer  than  those  figured  by  the  English  au- 
thors. But  one  of  the  fragments  in  Hooker's,  1.  c,  PL  V, 
III,  f .  1,  indicates  the  length  of  the  strobile  as  longer  than 
in  those  which  are  represented  whole,  ibid.,  PI.  VII,  f.  1, 
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and  in  U.  and  Hutt.,  PL  XXVI,  f.  3.  The  scales  also  are 
slightly  longer  and  narrower  in  our  specimens.  The  other 
characters  correspond.  It  is  the  only  species  seen  in  the 
American  Coal  measures  with  the  blades  rather  scaly  not 
foliaceous. 

Habitat — Wilkesbarre,  Clarkson's  collection.  Mazon 
Creek,  in  small  fragments.  The  best  specimens  are  from 
Cannelton,  Pa.,  communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Lepidostrobus  Aldriohi,  Sp.  ruyo. 

Strobile  smally  cylindrical;  blades  very  smalls  irribrl- 
caied  and  appressed  to  the  cone^  lanceolate^  a^cuminate  en- 
larged ai  the  base, 

A  small  cone  preserved  in  its  whole,  thirty-five  millime- 
ters long,  ten  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  blades  or  scales 
closely  imbricated  are  apressed,  four  to  five  millimeters 
long,  two  and  a  half  millimeters  broad  at  the  enlarged  base, 
thick,  coriaceous,  with  a  thick  prominent  nerve. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama  ;  Montevallo 
mines,  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

There  is  upon  a  specimen  of  Lepidodendrcm  hmgifolium. 
No.  669,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  a  cone  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  which  has  blades  of 
the  same  size  and  form.  It  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
coaly  matter,  and  the  characters  are  not  distinct  enough  to 
ascertain  identity.  The  museum  of  Princeton  has  a  fine 
specimen.  No.  140,  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The 
cone  is  two  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
cylindrical-oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends ;  the  blades  very 
thick. 

Lepidostrobus  coknivens,  Lesqx. 

QeoL  Bept.  of  III.,  JF,  p.  44£,  PL  XXXI,  f.  6. 
L,  truneatua,  Lesqx,,  ibid,,  p,  44$,  PI,  XXXI,  /,  6, 

Cones  very  small;  blades  long^  narrow^  Unear-lanceo- 
latej  closely  imbricate. 

These  two  strobiles,  described,  1.  c.  under  different  names, 
are  only  two  centimeters  long  and  half  as  large,  truncate 
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at  the  base ;  one,  L.  truncalus^  is  oval,  with  shorter  lance- 
olate closely  imbricating  bracts ;  the  other,  oblong-obtuse, 
has  bracts  apparently  longer,  covering  the  cone  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  where  they  join  by  an  inward  curve.  Both 
fragments  are  somewhat  obscure.  They  may  represent  two 
different  species  or  merely  the  broken  top  of  larger  stro- 
biles. They  are  distantly  comparable  to  L.  gemvnctformUy 
Goep.,  Perm,  fl.,  p.  142,  PI.  XIX,  f.  14-16. 
Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 

Lepidostrobus  species. 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  440,  PI,  XXX,  /.  ^7. 

Cone  s?naUy  linear;  blades  erects  lanceolate;  scars  of 
their  points  of  attachment  broadly  rhomboidal  length- 
wise^ or  broadly  oval;  sporanges  in  right  angle  with  micro- 
spores exposed. 

This  is  a  mere  longitudinal  section  of  a  cone  in  nodules. 
The  blades  are  mostly  destroyed,  and  the  specific  relation 
is  uncertain.  I  figured  it  to  show  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  sporanges,  which,  by  the  section  of  the  cone,  are  ex- 
posed, open,  and  the  spores  discovered.  These  are  extreme- 
ly small,  three  hundredth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter, 
round  on  one  side,  triangular  on  the  other.  The  sporanges 
are  oblong,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
blades.  It  is  the  only  strobile  where  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  microspores. 

Habitat — In  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek,  split  in  the  mid- 
dle and  exposing  the  inside  structure. 

Lepidostrobus  incertus,  8p.  nov..  PI.  LXIX^  Figs. 

25,  25a. 

Strobiles  cylindrical;  a^is  narrow;  sporanges  very 
short,  inclined  and  decurring  to  the  axis ;  blades  ovate, 
lanceolate-acuminate. 

The  fragment  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  Lepidostrobtis. 
The  blades  and  sporanges  seem  continuous,  the  line  of  sep- 
aration, f.  25a,  being  indistinct.  The  specimen  is,  however, 
somewhat  obscure.     It  is  jsl  fragment  of  soft  gray  shale. 
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where  the  blades  are  mostly  immersed  and  their  base  gen- 
erally indistinct.  One  si)ecimen  represents  two  bracts, 
somewhat  more  enlarged  at  the  base  than  upon  the  figure ; 
they  are  joined  at  the  corner,  and  thus  appear  like  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sheath  of  Lycopodites.  Other  specimens  may 
be  found  to  elucidate  the  characters  of  this  species. 
Habited — Morris,  111.     Shale  above  the  coal. 

Svbgenus.    Lepidostrobus  (Macrocystis),  Lesqx, 

J\>Iysporia  ?  Newb'y,  OeoL  Bept.  of  Ohio,  Faleont.,  i,  p.  S60. 

Strobiles  long;  sporanges  large^  joined  to  the  axis  by 
their  base,  witTiout  any  bracts;  pedicels  either  none  or 
sliorter  than  the  sporanges.  Sporanges  filled  with  macfi^o- 
spores  aitoA^hed  around  a  central  OjXis. 

We  have  here,  evidently,  a  distinct  subdivision  of  Lepi- 
dostrobus, The  species  referable  to  it  have  been  known, 
until  now,  merely  from  loose  or  scattered  sporanges,  whose 
reference  to  the  genus  was  uncertain.  To  this  subdivision 
is  very  probably  referable  the  genus  Polysporia^  Newb'y, 
1.  c.  I  should  consider  the  reference  as  certain  but  for 
the  remark  of  the  author,  that  the  sporanges  are  filled  with 
microspores  or  very  minute  seeds. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis),  Salisburyi,  Sp.  nov.,  PI. 

LXIXy  Figs,  i,  2, 

Strobiles  cylindrical,  tery  long,  fiexuaws ;  o^is  broad, 
marked  by  long,  narrowly  oval  scars  impressions  of  the 
base  of  large  inflated  liiiear  oblong  sporanges,  without  any 
ped^icel  or  support 

This  species  is  very  rare.  The  fragmehts  figured  are  part 
of  long  strobiles,  sixty  centimeters  or  more,  fiexuous,  with 
sporanges  in  right  angle  to  a  broad  axis  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  their  whole  rather  enlarged  than  naiTowed  base. 
These  sporanges  inflated  and  bladder  like,  are  of  various 
size  and  shape,  according  to  their  relative  position,  their 
compression,  etc.,  and  when  found  separated  from  the 
axis  have  been  referred  to  different  species  of  Carpolithes, 
The  axis  is  eight  millimeters  broad.     The  scars  marked  in 
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spiral  upon  it  as  point  of  attachment  of  the  sporanges, 
are  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  less  than  one  millimeter 
broad  in  the  middle.  The  sporanges  one  and  a  half  centi- 
meters in  length  and  five  to  six  millimeters  in  width  are 
slightly  emarginate,  inflated  in  the  middle,  truncate  at  the 
point  of  attachment,  and  by  cross  section  narrowly  rhom- 
boidal.  The  surface  or  thick  epidermis  is  very  thinly  rugose 
across.  The  sporanges,  f.  21-23,  described  as  Lepidocystis 
frcixiniformis  may  be  referable  to  this  species. 

Habitat — The  fragment  f.  1,  is  from  Coal  creek,  W.  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Salisbury  as  part 
of  a  strobile  more  than  four  times  as  long,  then  in  his  pos- 
session. The  si)ecimen  is  S.  28  of  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  quadratus,  Sp.  nov. 

Sporanges  twice  as  broad  as  in  the  former  species  ^  square 
or  equilcderal^  truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment^  emar- 
ginate at  the  outer  end^  sometimes  bi  or  trilobaie  by  com- 
pression. 

Of  this  species  I  have  numerous  detached  sporanges  but 
only  a  small  fragment  of  a  cone,  with  two  sporanges  at- 
tached to  the  border  of  the  axis,  the  only  part  seen.  The 
average  width  of  the  spore  cases  is  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters, their  length  three  centimeters.  I  have  always  seen 
them  flattened,  merely  slightly  inflated  per  places,  especially 
toward  the  outside  borders,  like  bladders  irregularly  com- 
compressed.  They  however  contain  spores,  as  seen  from 
some  of  my  specimens  where  the  macrospores  pierce  across 
the  envelope  at  the  inflated  inside  border  like  those  of  Atl., 
PI.  LXIX,  f.  9,  which  however  belongs  to  the  following 
species. 

Habitat — ^Cannelton,  Pa.     Not  rare. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  Mansfibldi,  8p.  nov. 

Strobiles  large ;  sporanges  oblong^  truncate  ai,  both  ends; 
spores  attoAihed  around  a  medial  or  central  broad  aads. 

The  fragment,  an  upper  part  of  a  strobile  is  five  centime- 
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ters  broad  and  about  eight  long.  The  sporanges,  in  the 
lower  part,  are  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  axis,  apparently 
empty  or  sterile,  while  in  the  upper  part,  they  are  filled 
with  macrospores  like  f.  11,  of  PI.  LXIX,  which  is  proba- 
bly referable  to  this  species.  The  sporanges  however  as 
seen  attached  to  the  stem  are  narrower,  more  distinctly 
truncate  at  both  ends,  two  centimeters  long,  six  to  seven 
millimeters  broad,  with  the  sides  parallel  or  rather  narrower 
in  the  middle  and  slightly  falcate.  The  axis  is  narrow  only 
two  millimeters  in  diameter  and  the  sporanges  appear  as 
if  they  were  disposed  in  two  ranks  and  alternate.  In  these 
sporanges,  when  open  and  full  of  spores,  the  internal  axis 
is  not  visible,  the  spores  being  heaped  and  crowded  as  in  f . 
11.  Their  disposition  around  the  axis  is  surmisable  from 
f.  10,  an  empty  capsule  also  probably  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies, and  copied  from  another  si)ecimen,  a  crushed  strobile 
whose  sporanges,  in  great  number,  are  heaped  and  scat- 
tered, some  filled  with  the  spores  as  f.  11,  some  with  the 
spore  already  detached,  f.  10. 
Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield, 

Lepidostrobus  (m acroc ystis)  ?  FOLiACEua,  Lesqx.y  PL 

LXIX,  Fig.  8. 

Lepidophyllum  /oliaeeum,  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Repi,  of  III.,  IV,  p,  444,  FL 
XXXI,  f.  10. 

Sporanges  rounded  at  the  top^  truncate  at  the  base,  obo- 
vate,  flattened  and  undulate  on  the  borders,  attached  to  the 
axis  by  a  thick  pedicel. 

Sporanges  of  this  species  have  been  formerly  found  in 
Illinois,  but  always  separately,  and  I  have  been  a  long  time 
before  I  could  understand  the  relation  of  these  peculiar  or- 
gans. From  the  position  of  the  three  sporanges  figured, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  strobiles  described  above,  they 
seem  to  belong  to  a  strobile  of  analogous  kind.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  sporanges  are  always  flattened  and  more  or  less 
deeply  undulate  on  the  surface  and  along  the  borders,  un- 
dulations which  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  compression, 
as  seen  in  the  three  sporanges  of  f.  8.  From  the  former 
species  this  one  differs  evidently  by  the  narrowed  base  of 
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the  sporanges,  attached  to  the  axis  by  a  pedicel  and  not  by 
the  whole  base.  The  top  of  the  sporanges  appears  like  a 
rhomboidal  flattened  shield,  imperfectly  representing  a 
blade  and  thus,  the  species  partakes,  as  transitional  form, 
of  some  of  the  typical  generic  characters  and  of  those  of 
the  subgenus.  The  sporanges,  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
long  are  six  millimeters  broad  at  the  truncate  base  and  twice 
as  large  near  the  apex.     The  axis  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Habitat — Murphrysborough,  III.,  main  coal,  the  specimen 
decribed  in  Geol.  Rept.,  1.  c.  Morris  shale.  111.,  specimen 
f .  8.  It  is  check  LI.  36  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Seen  also  in  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek, 
111.  I  have  from  Cannelton  a  sporange  referable  to  this 
species.     It  is  shorter,  narrower,  with  flat  borders. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  mirabilis,  (Newby.)  Lesqx. 

Pt}ly9poria  mirabilis^  Newby. ^  GfeoL  RepU  of  Ohio,  J^ileont.^  I,  p.  set^  PI, 

Cones  consisting  of  a  series  of  club-sJiaped  sporanges 
thickly  set  upon  a  central  axis  and  filled  with  minute 
spores. 

The  cone  is  seven  to  eight  centimeters  long,  the  sporanges 
of  which  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  on  each  cone  are  one 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  rounded  at  the  remote  extrem- 
ity, narrowed  and  sometimes  necked  and  wedged  at  the 
proximate  end,  filled  with  microspores,  many  hundred  being 
contained  in  each.  They  are  flattened  and  discoid  as  fos- 
silized, but  were  originally  spherical.  They  are  often  marked 
with  radiating  lines. 

This  description  copied  from  the  author  would  not  leave 
any  doubt  on  the  identity  of  his  genus  with  this  section  of  the 
Lepidostrobus  if  the  sporanges  were  not  filled  with  micro- 
spores. Even  f.  5a  of  the  plate,  1.  c,  representing  a  sepa- 
rate sporange,  is  so  much  like  f.  23  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  that 
both  these  organs  seem  specifically  identical.  The  only  dif- 
ference (and  it  is  a  capital  one)  is  that  in  all  these  specimens 
which  I  refer  to  Lepidostrobus  {macrocystis)  the  spores  are 
truly  macrospores,  easily  distinct  even  their  shape  recog- 
nizable without  a  magnifier. 
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Hdhiiaf. — Shale  over  a  subconglomerate  coal,  Youngs- 
town,  O.  Except  this  one,  all  the  species  described  above 
are  from  the  super-conglomerate  coal  measures. 

Lepidophyllum. 

Blades  or  hrcvcts  either  joined  to  spor9nges  or  sporangU 
opTiores  qf  Lepidostrohiis  or  isolated; 

The  spore  cases  are  rarely  left  attached  to  the  pedicels  or 
sporangiophores  after  their  separation  from  the  strobiles. 
A  number  of  species  described  as  Lepidophyllum  repre- 
sent fragments  of  linear  leaves  of  Lepidodendron.  These 
are  very  numerous,  variable  according  to  the  mode  of  pres- 
ervation, compression,  etc.  Their  characters  are  unreliable. 
They  are  interesting  and  merit  a  description  only  when  found 
in  connection  with  the  stems. 

Lepibophyllum  affine,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXIX^  Fig.  31. 

OeoL  of  Btnn'a  ilS5S^,p.  S75,  PI.  XVII,  f.  6. 

Blade  oblong^  obtuse,  not  enlarged  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  sporangiophores  narrowed  to  the  base. 

The  blade  is  two  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad, 
with  borders  exactly  parallel  from  the  base  to  the  very  ob- 
tuse half  round  apex.  On  the  explanations  of  the  plate 
the  name  is  marked  by  error  as  L.  spatulatum. 

Habitai — A  specimen  from  Yatesville,  in  Mr.  Lacoe's  col- 
lection at  Pittston,  No.  6o0,  is  the  one  from  which  our  fig- 
ure is  copied.  The  specimen  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is 
from  New  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.  Species 
very  rare. 

Lepidophyllum  bkevifolium,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXIX,  Fig.  S3. 

Oeol.  of  BtmtCa,  (185S),  p.  S76,  PI.  XVII,  f.  6, 

Blade  very  short,  triangvZar,  slightly  obtuse  at  the 
apex ;  sporangiophores  oblanceolate,  n/irrow,  longer  than 
the  blade. 

The  bracts  are  only  six  millimeters  long,  enlarging  in  a 
curve  to  the  base,  seven  millimeters  broad;  the  narrow 
sporangiophores  are  seven  millimeters  long,  only  two  and 
a  half  millimeters  at  their  point  of  union  to  the  blades. 
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Habitat — I  found  this  species  abundant  in  a  lower  coal 
bed,  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Johnstown,.  Pa.,  always  in  scat- 
tered specimens  separated  from  the  cone. 

Lepidophyllum  tumidum,  8p.  TIOV. 

Blades  and  sporanges  {united)  oblong^  narrowed  and 
sharply  acuminaie  at  the  apex^  rounded  to  an  obtuse  poivi 
base  of  the  sporanges ;  blades  thicks  inflated^  especially 
in  the  middle^  carinate  by  a  thick  midrib. 

The  sporanges  nearly  one  centimeter  long  and  as  bi^oad 
in  joining  the  blade,  are  vertically  rhomboidal,  with  the 
borders  arched  to  the  base ;  the  line  of  attachment  is  ob- 
tusely angular  in  the  middle,  with  the  angle  turned  up- 
wards. The  blade,  exactly  of  the  same  width  as  the  top  of 
the  sporange,  is  ccmtinuous  to  it  by  its  borders,  the  separa- 
tion being  marked  only  by  the  angular  line  closing  the  top 
of  the  sporanges.  The  bracts  are  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  thick,  especially  in  the  middle,  tumescent  along 
the  medial  strong  nerve,  rapidly  rounded  near  the  apex 
into  a  sharp  and  short  acumen.  By  a  cross  section  the 
convexity  of  the  surface  is  marked  as  transversely  oval, 
one  and  a  half  millimeters  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  flat 
on  the  borders. 

Habitat — The  specimen  described  is  from  Wilkesbarre, 
No.  665,  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  cabinet.  I  have  seen  an- 
other in  a  collection  of  Mr.  Ch.  Mammeth,  of  Newport. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  anthracite  of  Mount  Hope,  Rhode 
Island. 

Lepidophyllum  Morrisianum,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXIX^ 

Figs.  Ifi^  il. 

Blades  lanceolate-acuminate^  rounded  and  narrowed  oi 
base;  sporanges  obovate^  narrowed  downward  to  the  point 
of  attaxihmeiity  rounded  and  contracted  in  joining  the 
blades. 

A  peculiar  form.  The  blades  vary  in  length  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the  ovate  part,  toward 
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the  base.  From  this  point  they  are  gradually  narrowed  up- 
ward into  a  sharp  long  acumen,  or  subulate  and  rounded 
downward  to  the  sporange  which,  in  the  specimen  f .  40, 
where  it  is  presei-ved,  is  five  millimeters  broad  at  its  top. 
In  a  reversed  position  and  in  a  reduced  size,  it  has  the  same 
form  as  the  blade^  its  length  being  only  one  centimeter. 
The  medial  nerve  is  triple. 

Habitat — I  have  seen,  only  the  two  specimens  figured. 
They  are  from  the  shale  over  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Com- 
municated by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Lepidophyllum  majus,  BrgL 

Prodr»  p.  87.  Oein.,  Verat.,  p.  S7f  PI.  II,  f.  5.  Lesqx.^  Oeol,  Rept.  of 
HI.,  II,  p.  45^.    Sehp.,  PMeont,  veget.,  II,  p.  7M,  PL  LXI,  /.  8. 

Blade  large^  oblong^  lanceolate-acuminate^  triplenerved 
hy  plication  of  the  midrib ;  sporangiopJiores  obovate^  ob- 
lusely  pointed  at  the  base. 

The  species  is  much  like  f.  34,  of  PI.  LXIX,  differing  by 
the  blade  not  enlarged  in  the  middle,  not  undulate,  and  by 
the  longer  sporangiophores.  The  blades  are  generally  from 
seven  to  nine  centimeters  long,  and  thirteen  to  sixteen  mil- 
limeters broad. 

Hahitat — Bare  in  the  American  coal  measures  ;  most  of 
the  specimens  of  this  species  come  from  the  Western  coal 
measures ;  Morris  and  Clinton.  Some  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  A  fine  one  was  communicated 
hy  Dr.  L  H.  Britts. 

Lkpidophtllum  Mansfieldi,  a^.  not.  PI.  LXIX^  Fig.SJi, 

Modes  larger  in  the  middle^  lanceolate^  acwniinate^  flex- 
'^us  and  undulate  across  the  surface  from  the  oniddle  to 
i^^hase;  sporangiopJiores  gradually  enlarging  from  tJie 
^dse  to  the  line  of  union  to  the  bracts. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  sporangiophores  being 
longer  and  narrower,  the  blades  more  rapidly  contracted  to 
^  sharp  acumen,  more  deeply  and  distinctly  triple-nerved, 
'^nd  by  the  peculiar  folds  undulating  the  lower  i)art  of  the 
lamin©.  Some  of  these  blades  are  narrow,  not  much  larger 
29  P. 
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than  leaves  of  stigmaria,  but  always  identifiable  by  the  un- 
dulations of  the  lamina. 

Habitai — Common  in  the  Cannelton  coal,  and  not  seen 
elsewhere.  Numerous  specimens  obtained  present  the  same 
characters. 

Lepidophyllum  auriculatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXVIII^ 

Fig,  6. 

GeoL  BepL  of  IlL,  II,  p.  457j  Pi,  XXXVI,  /.  6. 

Blades  shorter  than  in  the  forToer  species^  enlarged  in 
the  middle^  lav^eolaie^  axyu/minate^  expanding  at  the  point 
of  union  to  the  sporanges  into  two  small  half  round  auri- 
cles; surfoAie  minutely  striate  under  the  epidermis  ;  medial 
nerve  simple^  sporanges  oblong,  opttise  to  tJie  base,  enlarg- 
ing upwards, 

I  consider  this  species  as  distinct  on  account  of  the  auri- 
cled  base  of  the  blades,  the  simple  medial  nerve  and  the 
more  sharply  acuminate  apex.  Under  the  epidermis  the 
surface  is  minutely  lined  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.,  not  rare ;  also 
found  at  St.  John,  111.,  with  Lepidoploios  auricvZatus, 

Lepidophyllfm:  acuminatum,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXIX,  Fig,  37, 

Oeol.  of  FiBnn'a,  {1868),  p,  876,  PI,  XVII,  f,  t.  ' 

Blades  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  in  the  former 
species,  lanceolate,  more  sharply  acuminate,  a  little  en- 
larged above  the  line  of  union  to  the  spoi'angiophores^ 
which  are  longer  and  oblanceolate. 

The  fragment  described  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c, 
under  this  name,  is  only  the  upper  half  of  a  blade,  and  I 
had  then  no  other  specimen  for  completing  the  diagnosis. 
In  Atl.,  f.  37,  the  base  of  the  blade  is  somewhat  enlarged, 
but  not  distinctly  auricled.  Except  this  difference  the  chac- 
acters  of  this  and  the  former  species  are  the  same,  the  medial 
nerve  is  also  simple,  and  both  forms  may  represent  mere 
varieties.  In  f.  37,  however,  the  surface  does  not  show  any 
trace  of  vertical  lines,  and  the  specimens  are  from  different 
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localities.  L,  trinerte^  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  CLII,  is  like 
this  species  by  the  form  of  the  blades,  but  it  is  triple-nerved, 
with  the  veins  distant. 

Habitat— The  specimen  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is 
from  the  lowest  coal  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  That  of  Atl.,  f.  37, 
is  from  Grape  creek,  near  Danville,  111.,  No.  3  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Gurley'  s  collection. 

Lepidophyllum  obtusum,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  6/  Penn'a,  {1868,)  p.  875,  Pi,  XVII,  /.  S> 

Blades  long^  linear^  abruptly  rounded  at  the  top  to  a 
short  acumen;  medial  nerve  hroad;  sporangiophores  not 
seen. 

I  have  seen  of  this  species  only  a  few  fra^^ments  from 
which  the  above  description  is  made.  The  blade  is  nine 
centimeters  long,  thirteen  millimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  broken,  twelve  millimeters  near  the  apex,  where 
it  abruptly  curves  to  a  short  point.  Prom  other  fragments 
found  at  the  same  locality,  I  supposed  the  blades  to  have 
been  about  twice  as  long  as  the  part  figured.  It  is  thus  far 
different  from  any  other  form  of  this  group. 

Habitat — Lowest  coal  bed  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Lepidophyllttm  rostellatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX^ 

Fig.  35. 

Geol.  Bept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  44s,  PL  XXXI,  f.  8. 

Blade  apparently  thick^  distinctly  triple  nerved^  rounded 
in  narrowing  at  base  to  the  sporangiophore^  to  which  it  is 
joined  hy  a  narrow  neck;  sporangiophore  rhomboidal^ 
dongaied^  narrowed  to  the  base. 

The  blade  three  centimeters  to  the  part  where  it  is  broken, 
there  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  is  of  a  thick  sub- 
stance, rounded  at  the  base  to  a  narrow  neck  five  millime- 
ters broad,  which  joins  it  to  the  sporange  or  sporangiophore. 
This,  enlarged  at  the  upper  part  to  more  than  one  centimeter 
wide,  rounded  at  the  corners,  is  narrowed  by  inside  curves 
to  an  acuminate  base.    The  sporanges  appear  to  be  still 
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attached  to  the  pedicel,  which  is  thick  and  covered  with 
a  coating  of  coaly  matter. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek.  No  other  speci- 
men has  been  seen. 

Lepidophyllum  striatum,  Lesqx.  PI.  LXIX^  Fig.  36, 

OeoL  BepU  of  lU.,  IV,  p.  448,  PL  XXXI,  /.  P. 

Blades  long^  lanceolaie^  a^uminaie^  triple  nerved^  dis- 
tinctly lineate  or  striate  in  the  length ;  sporangiopTiores 
in  right  angle  to  the  blades^  oblanceolate. 

The  first  specimen  described  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111. 
represents  two  erect  blades  attached  to  sporangiophores  in 
right  angle.  The  sporanges  are  half  buried  in  the  stone 
and  somewhat  indistinct,  the  part  which  can  be  seen  repre- 
senting them  as  oblanceolate  from  below  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, which  is  destroyed.  On  this  specimen,  the  blades 
broken  at  the  top  are  also  lacerated  along  the  borders ;  their 
nervation  is  not  distinct,  and  therefore  the  characters  could 
not  be  fully  ascertained,  ^he  blade  figured  now,  repre- 
sents the  same  species,  as  seen  from  the  striation  of  the  sur- 
face, a  character  which  I  have  not  seen  distinct  in  any  other 
LepidophyUum.%  The  blades  are  a  little  enlarged  in  the  mid- 
dle, slightly  narrowing  and  curved  to  the  line  of  union  to 
the  sporanges,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate  to  the  apex, 
distinctly  triplenerved,  seven  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  there  scarcely  one 
millimeter  larger  than  at  the  base. 

Habitat  —  Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  the  specimen 
figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.  The  one  represented  here  is 
from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  199,  from  Butler 
mine,  E  vein.  The  blade  of  this  last  specimen  is  somewhat 
longer,  and  I  considered  it  at  first  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  striate  lamina  is,  however,  a  peculiar  character,  which 
indicates  the  identity  of  these  fragments. 

Lepidophyllum  linearifolium,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXIX^ 

Fig,  39. 

Blade  long  and  narrow^  linear^  sttbulate^  rounded  and 
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contrdcted  to  the  poirU  of  (dtobchment  to  the  linear  spor- 
angiophore  subulaie  to  the  base;  sporanges  enlarged  at 
the  top^  oblong^  truncate  at  the  base. 

The  specimen  figured  represents  a  blade  with  the  spor- 
angiophore  only.  I  have  had  later  for  examination  other 
specimens  with  the  sporanges.  The  blades,  carinate  by  a 
thick  medial  nerve,  vary  from  seven  to  twelve  centimeters 
long ;  their  widest  diameter  towards  the  base  is  three  milli- 
meters, and  from  the  base  they  are  gradually  narrowed,  awl 
shaped  to  the  apex.  The  sporangiophores  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  are  equally  linear  and  inversely  subulate. 
The  sporanges  are  large,  nearly  one  centimeter  broad  in  the 
upper  part,  under  the  base  of  the  blade,  and  one  and  a  half 
to  two  centimeters  long.  As  the  sporanges  are  not  open, 
the  spores  cannot  be  seen ;  but  from  the  nearly  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis  covering  them,  they  appear  to  be 
microspores. 

Lepidostrobus  Bailyanus^  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p. 
71,  PI.  LXI,  f.  9,  9a,  9&,  as  represented  by  Lepidophyllum 
blades  and  open  sporanges,  is  much  like  this  species.  The 
blades  are  about  of  equal  size  and  length,  but  they  are  en- 
larged at  the  base  and  as  broad  as  the  top  of  the  sporangio- 
phores, while  in  our  species  they  curve  at  the  base,  narrow- 
ing to  half  their  width  in  joining  the  i)edicels.  Contrary- 
wise,  the  sporanges  are  abruptly  enlarged  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  twice  a«  large  as  those  of  L.  Bailyanus^  oblong, 
truncate  at  the  base,  and  filled  apparently  with  microspores. 
The  blades  are  carinate  by  a  broad  trii)le  nerve,  which  is 
simple  under  the  epidermis.  Schimper's  species  is  from 
the  old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland. 

Habitat — ^The  specimen  figured  here  is  from  Wilkesbarre 
lower  coal  bed,  found  thei'e  with  Lepidophyllum  brevi- 
folium.  It  is  LI.  13  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge.  The  two  other  specimens  with  sporanges  are 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  85c,  85a,  f^om  Bos- 
ton mine,  C  vein,  Pittston,  with  a  number  of  others  prob- 
ably referable  to  a  different  species,  the  blades,  although  of 
the  same  shape,  being  very  short,  two  centimeters,  with 
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broad  square  sporanges,  half  as  long  as  those  of  this  species. 
I  have  specimens  of  the  same  character  from  Cannelton. 


Lepidocystis — Lesqx, 

Spore  cases  lortg^  naked^  attacJied  in  right  angle  and 
opposite  to  a  broad  rachis^  or  shorty  placed  in  spiral  order 
upon  long  Jlexuous  axes,  or  isolated  sporanges j  detached 
from  strobiles  of  unkTwwn  character. 

The  limitation  of  this  genus  is  vague  and  uncertain.  I 
refer  to  it  as  seen  by  the  figures  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  f.  3-7, 
16-24,  organs  which,  though  representing  fructifications  of 
the  LycopodiacecB,  are  either  obscurely  related  by  their 
characters,  or  without  affinity  to  what  is  known  until  now 
of  the  plants  of  this  family.  Under  the  same  name  ai'e  de- 
scribed sporanges  detached  from  their  support  and  of  un- 
certain relation. 

Lepidocystis  PECTINATU8,  Sp.  Tiov,,  PL  LXIX,  Fig.  3, 

Axis  flat  and  broad,  supporting  cylindrical  contigu- 
ous aud  parallel  sporanges,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

The  figure  does  not  need  explanation.  The  fragment  is 
distinct  and  exactl  y  figured.  The  cylindrical  capsules  placed 
aside  and  contiguous,  are  evidently  spore  cases.  They  are 
broken  or  opened  in  some  places  by  obliteration  of  the 
cortex.  The  inside  is  concave,  corresponding  in  shape  to 
the  convex  outside.  They  are  all  of  the  same  size,  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  long,  about  half  a  centimeter  in  diame- 
ter. 

Habitat — The  specimen  is  No.  423  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe^s 
collection  from  the  subconglomerate  Campbell's  ledge  near 
Pittston.     I  have  not  seen  any  other. 

Lepidocystis  lineatus,  Sp.  twv.  PI.  LXIX,  Fig.  4. 

Sporanges  sh^t,  parallel,  nearly  contiguous  on  the 
sides,  attached  by  a  truncate  base  to  a  flxittened  a^is,  reg- 
ularly striaie  crosswise,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  prom- 
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inent  ridge  or  nerve  passing  oiU  at  the  top  into  a  short 
blunt  macro. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  sporanges  is  not  distinctly 
seen.  They  appear  joined  to  a  flattened  axis  by  their  base. 
As  in  the  former  species,  the  axis  is  striate.  The  sporanges 
are  only  half  as  long,  seven  millimeters,  five  to  six  milli- 
meters broad,  highly  convex  or  rhomboidal  by  cross  sec- 
tion, the  upper  angle  being  carinate  by  an  inflation  or 
nerve  enlarging  from  the  base  to  the  outside,  where  it  passes 
beyond  the  lamina  into  a  short  blunt  point. 

Habitat — The  fragment  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Lorenz,  of  Philadelphia ;  found  at  South  Salem  vein  of 
Port  Cai'bon,  Penn'a.  > 

« 

Lepidocystis  quadrangularis,  Sp.  nov,,  PI.  LXIX^ 

Fig.  6. 

Axis  broody  hearing  elongated  rlwmboidal  scars  of  spor- 
anges ;  sporanges  exactly  cubic^  joined  to  the  axis  by  one 
of  their  fa^es. 

The  axis  is  three  to  four  millimeters  broad ;  the  fragment 
represented  in  the  figure  being  part  of  a  long  strobile  whose 
shape  was  originally  cylindrical,  but  which  flattened  by 
compression  has  lost  by  maceration  the  sporanges  of  its 
upper  convex  surface.  These  sporanges  are  short,  three 
millimeters  on  each  side ;  the  point  of  attachment,  as  seen 
from  the  scars,  is  made  by  superposition  of  one  of  its  faces. 

jHod/^a^— Collection  of  Mr.  Wra.  Lorenz,  of  Philadel- 
phia.     It  is  from  the  Mammoth  vein. 

Lepidocystis  obtusus,  Sp.  nov.j  PL  LXIX,  Figs.  6^  7. 

Brachyphyllum  ohtuaum^  Lesqx.,  QeoU  of  Penn'a,  {1858,)  p.  876,  JPt. 
XVII,  /.  8. 

Strobile  long^  fiexnons^  cylindrical  and  narrow ;  spor- 
anges disposed  in  spiral^  rhomboidal^  obtuse  or  truncate 
at  both  ends ;  scars  upon  the  a^xis  same  as  in  the  former 
species. 

The  form  is  common  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Anthra- 
cite, the  Five  Foot  and  Mammoth  veins,  there  found  always 
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in  fragments,  some  of  them  as  long  as  twenty  to  thirty 
centimeters.  The  sporanges  are  somewhat  larger  than  in 
L.  qvxtdr  angular  is  ^  but  possibly  the  enlarging  and  defor- 
mation is  caused  by  vertical  compression,  for  all  the  speci- 
mens seen  are  flattened.  One  of  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Lorenz 
bears  remains  of  this  species  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  it  has  others  like  those  of  the  former.  In  comparing 
f.  6  and  7  of  our  plate  with  f.  8  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1. 
c,  the  outlines  of  these  sporanges  seem  different.  Indeed, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  positively  represent  the  shape  of 
these  sporanges,  so  varied  it  is  even  upon  a  same  specimen. 
They  are  certainly  sporanges.  I  have  seen  spores  aside 
of  a  fragment  of  strobile ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
serve them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  spore-cases,  which 
are  of  hard  coriaceous  texture.  Probably  some  of  these 
sporanges  opened  and  bearing  seeds  will  be  found  hereafter. 

In  Geol.  of  Penn'a  (1858)  this  plant  was  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Brax:hyphyllum  established  by  Brong- 
niart,  Tabl.  d.  genres,  p.  69,  for  branches  of  conifers  of  the 
Jurassic.  I  remarked,  however,  in  the  description,  1.  c, 
that  this  vegetable  could  not  represent  a  true  Brachyphyl- 
luTTi^  but  rather  a  narrow  catkin  of  a  Lepidodrendron  or  a 
Lepidostrobus. 

Habitai — Anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a;  not  rare,  but  not 
seen  elsewhere. 

Lepidocystis  anoularis,  Sp,  710V.  ^  PI.  LXIX^  Figs. 

16,  17. 

Strobile  short,  nearly  round;  spore  case  iwhricaicd  in 
circular  rows,  upon  a  broad  axels ;  scales  covering  them 
ovate,  angular  at  the  top. 

The  analysis  of  these  fragments  is  difficult,  as  I  cannot 
positively  see  if  the  whole  organism  represents  a  cone  or  a 
mere  sporange  with  spores  covered  with  scales ;  f.  15  repre- 
sents either  the  axis  or  the  case  emptied  of  its  spores.  I 
have  now  under  my  eyes  another  specimen  of  the  same  or 
of  an  analogous  species  which  is  twice  as  broad  as  f.  17, 
twenty-three  millimeters  transversely,  and  fifteen  in  vertical 
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direction.  The  spores  and  their  decking  scales  are  also  two 
ranked,  but  they  appear  disposed  star-like  in  groups  of  five 
oval  sori  around  a  central  elevated  point  like  those  of  the 
Perns.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  these  vegetable  organs 
cannot  be  referred  to  Ferns.  .  The  one  not  figured  and  larger 
is  reniform  or  slightly  emarginate  in  the  middle,  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  like  a  broad  sporange  with  two  valves 
oi)ened,  containing  one-celled  large  macrospores. 

Habitat — Communicated  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  Specimen 
Nos.  301  and  306,  from  Campbell's  Ledge,  sub  or  intra-con- 
glomerate.  The  larger  specimen  not  figured,  is  from  Mr. 
I.  P.  Mansfield,  No.  425,  in  shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal. 

Lepidocystis  vesiculaius,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX,.Figs, 

18-20. 

Carpolithes  veHeulariSf  OeoLBept.  of  III.,  JF,  p.  4St,  PI.  XXXI, /.  1&-$1, 

Bladder-like  sporanges^  originally  injlated^  hutjlattened 
in  the  shale  and  dtformed  by  compression. 

These  sporanges,  averaging  about  one  centimeter  in  diam 
eter,  are  most  varied  in  their  forms,  more  generally  irregu- 
larly oval,  or  nearly  square  in  outline,  or  circular,  inflated 
on  the  borders,  with  a  round  depression  in  the  middle.  P. 
20  is  probably  a  sporange  of  Lepidostrobus  (Mdcrocystis) 
qiLodratus^  as  remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  lower  coal  measures.  Shale 
over  the  coal  of  Morris  and  Murphysborough,  111.  Abund- 
ant at  Cannelton,  Penn'a  and  around  Pittston,  as  seen  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 
Some  of  these  sporanges  show  the  spores  under  the  erased 
epidermis. 

Lepidocystis  fraxiniformi8,(G^o<?P/>.),  Lesqx.^Pl.  LXIX^ 

Figs.  21-23. 

OarpolUhea  /rcusini/ormU  f  Ooepp.  dt  Berg.,  De  /ruet.  db  Sem.,  p.  96,  PI* 
III,  f.  SS,  34.     Lesqx.  Oeol.  of  PenT^a,  (1858),  p.  877. 

C.f  6Uiqua,  D%w8.  Dev.  PI.  of  Maine,  Quat.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soe.,  1868,  p. 
465,  PI.  XVII,  f.  4. 

Sporanges  inflated  or  bladder-UJce^  oblong  in  oidline^ 
rounded  or  truncate  at  both  ends. 

The  sjK^ranges  containing  spores,  as  seen,  f.  21,  are,  like 
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the  former,  very  variable  in  size,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
nearly  five  centimeters  long,  and  six  to  ten  millimeters  in 
diameter.  Their  shape  is  generally  oblong,  with  both  ex- 
tremities obtuse  or  truncate.  That  they  are  true  sporanges 
is  seen  by  the  scattered  spores  piercing  through  the  epi- 
dermis, f.  21. 

The  reference  of  these  sporanges  to  CarpolitJies  fraxini- 
formis^  Goepp.  &  Berg.,  1.  c,  is  far  from  certain,  though 
the  species  of  the  European  authors  represent  evidently 
spore  cases  with  a  medial  pedicel,  thus  distantly  compara- 
ble to  LepidAyphyllum  truncaium^  Atl.,  PL  LXIX,  f.  9. 

Habitat — Abounds  in  a  bed  of  subconglomerate  shale  be- 
low Pottsville,  Penn'a,  with  remains  of  Lepidodendron. 
Also  found  by  Mr.  Lacoe,  under  the  conglomerate  near 
Pittston.  I  have  received  one  si>ecimen  from  Cannelton, 
Penn'  a,  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  It  is  described  by  Prof. 
Dawson,  from  Perry  county,  Maine. 

Lepioocystis  bullatus,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX^  Figs.  2J^  24a, 

Carpolithes  bullatus,  Lesqz,,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  JIL,  IV,  p,  JfBS,  PI.  XXXI, 

Sporanges  f  smalls  half  globular^  irregularly  wrinkled- 
and  flattened  by  compression. 

Except  that  these  bodies  are  much  smaller  than  those 
described  as  L.  vesicularis^  they  have  the  same  characters. 
By  inference  and  on  account  of  this  relation,  I  suppose 
them  to  represent  sporanges.  Perhaps  the  following  species 
explains  their  nature. 

Habitat — Common  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  above 
the  Millstone  grit,  111.  and  Penn'  a. 

Sporooystis,  Lesqx. 

AggloTneraiions  of  macrospores^  grouped  together  or  co- 
hering or  agglutinate  by  the  bgrders^  more  generally  with- 
out  cases  ^  and  therefore  of  uncertain  reference.  PI.  LXIX, 

f  iS,  U^ 
Sporooystis  planus,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  LXIX,  f.  15,  15a. 

Spores  flat,  surrounded  by  a  large  border,  variable  in 
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form  and  size^  connected  to  each  others  by  the  angular 
borders,  like  a  mosaic  work. 

These  groups  of  spores  are  round  or  oval,  the  spores  being 
apparently  glued  together  by  the  borders  or  by  a  kind  of  in- 
dusium,  and  therefore  of  various  forms,  irregularly  square 
or  polygonal,  smooth  and  inflated  on  the  surface,  marked 
with  very  small  central  mamillse.  They  represent  an  ag- 
glomeration of  spores  like  those  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Selaginece. 

Habitat — Abundant  under  the  conglomerate  at  Pittston ; 
communicated  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe, 

Genera  and  Species  doubtfully  keferable  to  Lyco- 

PODIACE^. 

Psilophyton,  Daws. 

Stems  dichotomous  ;  young  branches  car inate  ;  rJiizomes 
cylindrical^  mlUyas  or  scaly ^  inarked  with  round  scars 
points  of  oMa^hment  of  cylindrical  rootlets ;  leaves  dis- 
posed in  spiral^  small  or  rudimentary^  acicular^  squar- 
rose^  open.  Fructifications  in  small  naked  sporanges^ 
spindle  shaped  or  clavate^  a^iUary  or  in  pairs  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches. 

On  the  plants  of  this  genus,  Schimper  remarks,  Paleont. 
Veget.,  III.,  p.  548 :  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  details 
given  by  Prof.  Dawson  on  the  internal  structure  of  these 
plants,  their  place  among  the  vascular  cryptogamous  plants 
is  not  yet  fixed.  The  circinnate  vernation  and  the  vascular 
scalariform  tissue  recall  that  of  the  Ferns ;  the  general  facies 
and  the  leaves  relate  the  plants  to  some  Lycopodiacece^  while 
the  disposition  and  the  form  of  the  organs  of  fructifications 
have  not  any  analogy,  in  the  fossil  or  even  in  the  living 
cryptogams.     It  is,  it  seems,  a  lost  type. 

Psilophyton  princeps,  Daws. 

Choi.  Sur.  of  Canada,  1871,  p.  97,  PL  IX-XI. 
8chp,  Paleont,  veget..  Ill,  p.  648. 

Stem  erect^  repeatedly  dichotomous ;  leaves  in  spiral^ 
shorty  squarrose^  slightly  turned  upward  or  in  right  an- 
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gle;  fertile  Irranches  open^  many  times  forked  al  the  apex; 
sporanges  nwrnerous^  generally  geminate^  pending  ;  leanes 
of  the  fertile  branches  very  shorty  scarcely  discernible. 

The  stem  of  this  species  is  comparatively  large,  measur- 
ing more  than  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  fructifica- 
tions, as  figured  by  the  author,  are  remarkably  like  those 
of  Archceopteris. 

Habitai— The  author,  in  Devonian  Plants  of  Maine,  Q. 
J.  Geol.  Soc,  1863,  remarks  that  this  species  has  been  found 
to  extend  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Devonian  series  to 
the  upper  members,  in  Canada  and  through  every  part  of 
eastern  America,  where  land  plants  have  been  found 
These  plants  belong  to  the  oldest  representatives  of  the  land 
vegetation.  One  species  is  described  from  the  Silurian  Cin- 
cinnati group,  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  v.  XVII,  No.  100, 
p.  163. 

Leptophl(eum  rhombicum,  Daws.y  Nov,  Gen.  &  Sp. 

Fl.  of  the  Dev.  Period  of  N.  E.  America^  Q^ai.  Jour.  QeoU  Soc.,  Nov.  196t, 
p.  Sie,  PI.  XII.  f.  8f  and  PI.  XVII,  f.  M. 

Stem  covered  with  contiguous  rhombic  areoles^  ea/ih  with 
a  single  small  scar  a  little  above  its  center^  and  above  this 
a  very  slight  furrow.  Decorticated  stems  with  spiral 
punctiform  scars  in  slight  depressions.  Bark  thin^  pith- 
cylinder  very  large^  with  transverse  markings  of  the  char- 
acter of  Sterribergia. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  presented  a  straight  cylindrical 
stem,  supporting  leaves  with  thick  bases,  and  of  which 
only  traces  remain.  Its  bark  was  thin ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  had  a  thin  woody  cylinder,  within  which  was  a  very 
large  Stembergia-pith.  One  specimen  shows  a  growth  of 
young  wood  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  on  which  the 
rhombic  scars  are  only  imperfectly  developed ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  this  younger  portion  the  transverse  structure 
of  the  pith  exhibits  itself  through  the  thin  bark  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  portion,  if  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  stem,  might  be  described  as  a  Slernbergia.  This  is 
another  peculiar  phase  of  these  remarkable,  transversely 
wrinkled  piths  that  seems  to  have  belonged  to  so  many  of 
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the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  plants.  The  markings  on 
the  surface  of  the  stems  of  this  plant  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  LepidodeiidTon  tetragonum^  Ulodeiidron  minus 
and  Lom^Uophloyos  crasslcauLe^  but  the  vascular  scars  and 
the  general  structure  of  the  stem  are  different.  I  believe 
this  plant  to  be  more  allied  to  UlodendrecB  and  Lepidoden- 
drecB^  than  to  any  other  plants. 

The  above  is  entirely  copied  from  Prof.  Dawson's  menjoir, 
as  this  genus  is,  like  the  former,  unknown  to  me,  except 
from  the  description  and  figures  of  its  author. 

Habitat — Devonian  measures  of  Maine. 

T^NIOPHYLLEiE. 
T^NIOPHYLLUM,  Lcsqx. 
Proe.  Am,  JPhiL  8oc.  {1878),  p.  SSO. 

Stems  large^  leaves  crowded^  fistular^  flat  by  compres- 
sion^ thick,  exactly  linear^  dscurring  at  the  base,  surface 
smooth,  opaque  or  shining. 

The  plants  referred  to  this  division  resemble  those  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Cordaites  by  the  size  of  their  leaves  only. 
These  are  still  narrower,  more  exactly  linear,  and  their  sur- 
face is  not  striate  or  marked  by  nerves,  neither  when  corti- 
cated nor  when  deprived  of  their  coaly  epidermis.  Seen 
with  a  strong  glass,  the  epidermis  appears  lined  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  by  a  very  thin  areolation  composed  of  ap- 
pressed  square  meshes  resembling  those  of  the  finest  tissue. 
The  leaves,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  are  very  long.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  one  in  its  entire  length  in  any  of  the 
specimens  examined.  Their  points  of  attachment  still  more 
than  their  smooth  surface  separates  them  from  Cordaites^ 
these  points  being  marked  by  linear  narrow  scars,  rounded 
and  slightly  inflated  at  the  lower  end,  generally  acute  or 
acuminate  upwards.  The  species  referred  to  this  group 
represent  evidently  a  different  generic  division,  if  not  a 
separate  family. 

The  above  description,  taken  from  the  Proc,  1.  c,  is  exact 
as  far  as  the  characters  of  the  generic  division  could  be 
recognized  from  the  specimens  bearing  leaves  only,  which 
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I  had  then  for  examination.  But  recently  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field, to  whom  the  American  coal  flora  owes  already  the 
discovery  of  specimens  of  some  of  its  most  interesting  types, 
has  sent  me  a  large  piece  of  slate  seventy  centimeters  long, 
covered  with  remains  of  T.  decurrens^  which  forcibly  elim- 
inates the  supposed  rel^^tion  of  these  plants  to  the  Car- 
daites. 

The  specimen  represents  a  trunk  of  Stevimaiopteris 
Schimperi^  covered  with  a  coating  of  rootlets.  To  its 
borders  are  superposed,  in  close  appressed  confused  masses, 
bundles  of  leaves  of  T.  decfu/rrens^  diverging  from  it  un- 
der an  acute  angle  of  20-30°,  exactly  like  those  in  Atl. 
PI.  LXXXI,  f.  1,  right  side.  These  leaves  are  remarkably 
similar  to  the  radicles  •  covering  the  stems  of  Stemmatop- 
teris^  a  little  broader,  however,  apparently  tubulose,  or 
hollow  cylinders  flattened  by  compression,  with  a  parietal 
tissue  nearly  half  a  millimeter  thick.  The  hollow  or  in- 
side canal  of  these  leaves,  as  seen  at  divers  parts  where  the 
parietal  surface  is  open,  is  filled  with  closely  appressed 
macrospores  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter  (flattened), 
distributed  here  and  there  in  patches  of  various  length. 
Some  are  seen  continuous,  five  to  six  centimeters  long,  four 
to  five  millimeters  broad,  evidently  enclosed  into  these 
hollow,  fistular,  leaf -like  sporangiophores.  As  these  groups 
of  spores  are  distributed  upoji  the  whole  surface  of  the 
specimen,  and  seen  at  divers  places  where  the  cortical  tissue 
is  destroyed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  relation  to 
the  leaves  and  their  mode  of  attachment  to  them.  But  the 
connection  of  these  bundles  of  filaments  to  the  trunk  of 
Stemmatopter is  is  not  clear.  Towards  the  lower  part  the 
decurring  leaves  cover  the  border  of  the  trunk  as  if  they 
were  appressed  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  possibly  coming  in 
contact  by  casual  superposition.  But  towards  the  upper 
part,  where  the  radicles  covering  the  bark  of  SteTn/fnatop- 
teris  are  transformed  into  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  this  layer 
passes  a  little  out  of  the  borders  of  the  trunks  upon  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  TcBuiophyllum^  as  if  these  were  de- 
rived from  the  same  stem,  though  none  of  them  are  placed 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  radicles,  and  none  appear  mixed 
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with  them.  There  are  evidently  two  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  question  is  only  on  the  connection  of  the  plants,  either 
as  casual  by  the  deposits  of  a  tuft  of  leaves  of  Tceniirphyl 
lum^  upon  the  Stemmaiopteris^  or  in  a  community  of  vege 
tation  by  parasitic  association  of  this  Tceniophyllum.  The 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  this  Stermnatopteris  is  free,  with- 
out connection  with  any  leaves  of  Tceniophyllum,  On  the 
first  description  of  this  plant,  which  ivas  communicated  to 
European  Phytopaleontologists,  Schimper,  Grand  d'.Eury, 
and  other  authors  have  remarked  upon  the  doubtful  ref- 
erence of  these  vegetable  remains  to  Cordaites.  No  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  upon  their  relation  to  any  other 
group  of  the  Carboniferous  plants.  The  character  of  the 
fructifications  refer  them  to  the  Licopodiacece, 

The  aflSnity  to  living  species  of  this  family  is,  however, 
not  distinctly  marked.  They  may  be  compared  to  some 
Selaginelloe  ;  Iscetes^  for  example.  In  this  genus  the  spores 
are  axillary,  placed  in  membranaceous  sporocarps  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  The  sporocarps  ascend  higher  in  the 
leaves  than  the  spores,  sometimes  to  half  their  length.  In 
these  carboniferous  plants,  the  membranaceous  spore-cases 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  high  up  into  the  leaves,  or  in 
their  whole  length,  bearing  spores  either  continuous  or  in 
successive  groups. 

The  axis  of  the  IsoetecB  is  short.  What  I  have  described 
as  the  stems  of  TcBniophyllum^  as  seen  upon  the  specimen 
figured,  may  represent  a  prolongation  of  an  axis  of  the 
same  kind,  a  stump  like  that  of  PI.  LXXXIV. 

The  three  species  described  under  this  generic  name  are 
closely  related  by  the  characters  of  their  leaves.  T,  con- 
textum  seems  a  mere  variety  of  T.  decurens  and  T.  deflex- 
vm^  with  its  large  flat  ribbon-like  leaves,  may  perhaps  rep- 
resent the  sterile  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  reticula- 
tion of  the  thin  .epidermis  is  in  all  of  the  same  character. 
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T^NIOPHYLLUM  DECURRENS,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXX.  Fig,  i: 

LXXXI,  Fir).  1, 

Lesqx.,  Proe.  Am,  PhiL  Soc  iiS78),  p.  SSl^  Pi.  LI,  /.  4 ;  LIT,  f.  1.* 

Characters  of  the  specios,  same  as  for  the  genus. 

Both  the  figures  represent  the  leaves  decurring  upon  the 
stem  by  an  elongated  base,  but  in  PL  LXXX  the  leaves 
preserve  in  their  length  as  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  seen  the 
same  diameter  all  along  their  decurriiig  base,  while  in  PI. 
LXXXI  they  are  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  their 
points  of  attachment,  forming,  as  appressed  upon  another 
or  against  each  other,  narrow  basilar  prominent  ridges. 
The  leaves  also  of  PI.  LXXX  are  slightly  broader  and  more 
distinctly  enlarged  upwards.  As  the  trunk  of  this  speci- 
men is  not  seen,  I  could  not  compare  the  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  the  characters  of  texture,  facies  and  size  of  the 
leaves  being  the  same,  I  consider  them  as  variable  forms  of 
the  same  species.  Perhaps  even  the  variation  is  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  compression  and  maceration  of  frag- 
ments of  a  same  plant.  The  crowded  leaves  average  five  to 
seven  millimeters  in  width,  forming  by  their  imbricating 
and  decurring  long  base  a  thick  coating  of  coaly  bark, 
which,  when  destroyed,  leaves  the  surface  of  the  stem 
smooth,  or  irregularly  lined  and  wrinkled.  It  is  marked  by 
numerous  leaf  scars,  some  of  them  distinctly  seen,  others 
destroyed  or  obscure,  so  that  their  relative  position  is 
not  definitely  recognizable.  The  scars  are  placed  in  spiral 
order,  but  their  place  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  points 
of  attachment.  They  are  generally  obtijse  and  inflated  at 
the  base,  where  they  measure  one  millimeter  in  diameter 
only,  gradually  effaced  and  narrowed  upwards,  and  there- 
fore their  characters  are  far  different  from  those  left  by  the 
leaves  .of  Cordaites.  The  bark  of  the  stem  also  is  much 
thicker,  not  merely  a  thin  smooth  pellicle  of  coal,  but  a 
coating  of  shaly  carbonaceous  matter  one  millimeter  thick 
or  more. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a;  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

*  The  quoted  Nos.  of  the  plates  of  this  genus  and  of  the  Oordaiiea  refer  to 
a  few  sets  distributed  before  the  definitive  disposition  of  the  plates,  one  of 
which  is  bound  in  the  vol.  of  the  library  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Sodety. 
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Tjsniopiiyllum  contextum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXXII^    . 

Figs.  2,  2a. 

Lesqx.f  Proe,  Am.  JPhil,  3oe.,  l.  c,  p.  SSt,  PI.  Llllf  /.  g,  2a. 

Leaves  narrow^  linear,  two  millimeters  broad,  apparently 
very  long,  obtnse,  twisted  or  interlaced  together  in  tufts 
and  erect,  diverging  and  curved  in  the  upper  part. 

This  species  merely  diflfers  frqin  the  former  by  the  nar- 
rower leaves,  more  distinctly  linear,  compactly  twined  in 
the  lower  part.  They  are  less  flattened,  evidently  fistulose. 
Their  substance  is  thick,  the  epidermis  is  a  coaly  layer  irreg- 
ularly disrupted  in  minute  elongated  granules,  as  in  f .  2d. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  leaves  in  connection  with  a 
stem. 

By  compression  and  flattening,  an  inflated  border  is  here 
and  there  formed  along  some  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their 
superposition  the  upper  ones  seem  to  have  a  midrib.  In  a 
few  cases  when  the  heavy  coating  of  coaly  matter  is  re- 
moved the  thread-like  vessels  of  the  surface  appear  spread 
in  loose  fasciles  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  of  Dicrano- 
phyllum. 

Habitat — With  the  former. 

T^XIOPHYLLUM    DEFLEXUM,    LcsqX,^  PI.  LXXXIIl, 

Fig.  I 

Lesqx.,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  I.  c,  p.  SSI,  PI.  LTV,  /.  4. 

Stem  or  branch  narrow ;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  ap- 
parently decurrent,  their  base  being  covered  by  fragments 
of  broken  leaves  decurring  to  and  expanding  in  right  an- 
gle from  the  stem ;  surface  smooth. 

The  part  of  a  branch  flgured  here  is  entirely  covered  with: 
broken  fragments  of  detached  leaves,  and  its  surface  is  no- 
where exposed ;  the  leaves  deflexed  along  the  borders  in  right 
angle  to  the  stem,  seemingly  from  above  the  decurring  base, 
are  all  flattened  and  parallel,  their  borders  generally  con- 
tiguous. They  measure  one  centimeter  in  width  and  thirty- 
seven  centimeters  in  length  to  the  point  where  the  specimen 
is  broken.  The  coaly  epidermis  is,  on  the  surface,  very  thin 
and  fragmentary,  or  spread  here  and  there  like  powder  by 
.30  P. 
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decomposition ;  but  the  leaves  taken  altogether  apx)ear  of 
a  somewhat  thick  consistence.  I  have  of  this  species  only 
one  specimen,  a  large  piece  of  shale  of  which  a  fragment 
only  is  figured.  '  Seen  with  a  very  strong  glass,  the  veins 
of  the  surface  may  be  approximately  counted  at  twenty  in 
one  millimeter  space;  the  cross  wrinkles  are  also  of  the 
same  size.  The  tissue  of  the  epidermis  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  species,  merely  a  little  looser.  The  cross  section 
of  the  leaves  shows  both  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  layer 
of  shale  or  clay,  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  in  their  original 
state  inflated  or  tubulose. 
Habitat — With  the  former. 

SiGILLARIiB. 

Trunks  simple  or  forking  near  the  apex^  smooth^  or  longi- 
tudinally  furrowed^  marked  by  leaf  scars  of  various 
forms^  disposed  in  spiral  order ;  leases  grass-like^  tripli- 
cote  J  simple  nerved;  radicular  appendages  (Stigmaria) 
thick,  dichotomous,  horizontally  expanded,  bearing  long 
linear  simple  cylindrical  fistulose  or  flattened  leaves  or 
rootlets,  more  or  less  regularly  disposed  in  spiral  order, 
leaving  as  their  scars  circular  mamillm,  with  a  central 
vascular  rouTid  point. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  plants  of  this  family  is  little 
known  as  yet,  and  there  is  still  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  their  general  characters,  and  to  the  relation  which 
they  indicate  to  plants  of  the  present  time.  Brongniart, 
from  the  microscopical  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Sigilla- 
ria  elegans,  was  disposed  to  consider  the  Sigillarice  as  Gym- 
nosperms,  related  to  CycadecB.  This  opinion  is  admitted 
by  Dawson  and  Grand' Eury ;  but  the  generality  of  authors 
refer  this  family  to  the  Lycopodiacea.  Binney,  from  a  re- 
markably careful  and  precise  examination  of  the  internal 
structure  of  SigiU<iria^  Quat.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  May,  1862, 
PI.  IV,  V;  Phil.  Trans.,  1865,  p.  680,  PI.  XXXI-XXXV, 
exposes  the  result  of  his  researches  in  tlje  following  con- 
clusion (p.  591):  "Everything  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  probably  the  fructifications  of  Sigil- 
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hria  will  prove  to  be  very  analogous  to  those  of  Lepido- 
dendron.^'  Goldenberg,  in  Fl.  Sarraep.,  liv,  1  and  2,  refers 
SigiUaria^  with  Stigmaria^  etc.,  to  the  SelaginecB.  He 
represents,  in  PL  A,  the  characters  of  the  living  plants  of 
this  family,  and  in  PI.  B,  coipparative  figures  of  those  of 
the  fossU  8elagiiie(B^  including  the  fructifications  of  Sigil- 
laria  in  strobiles,  in  close  affinity  to  those  of  Lepidoden- 
droTiy  only  differing  by  the  blades  enlarged  at  the  base, 
without  sporanges,  but^  vertically  covering  agglomerations 
of  macrospores,  much  like  those  of  AtL,  PL  LXVIII,  f  6. 
It  is  evident  that  fructifications  of  this  kind  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  Gymnospermous  plants.  From  these  considera- 
tions Heer,  Weiss,  Schimper,  and  Stur.  admit  the  Sigillariw 
into  the  family  of  the  Lycopodidcece  as  a  separate  group, 
however. 

As  American  specimens  are  not  in  such  a  state  of  fossil- 
ization  that  their  internal  structure  can  be  studied,  I  con- 
sider the  question  merely  from  the  outside  characters  of 
the  plants,  especially  from  the  scars  of  their  leaves  as  left 
upon  the  bark.  In  the  divisions  of  the  smooth  (not  fur- 
rowed) stems,  the  scars  of  some  species  of  Sigillaria  are  of 
the  Lepidodendroid  type,  for  example,  Sigillaria  mono- 
Btigma  and  8.  fissa^  PL  LXXIII,  f .  3-6 ;  17.  Not  only  have 
these  scars  a  single  central  vascular  scar,  without  any  traces 
of  lateral  bundles,  but  as  seen  f.  6,  the  subcortical  impres- 
sions bear  caudate  appendages  like  the  base  of  Knorria 
leaves,  or  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  subcortical  state 
of  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum^  etc.  The  leaves  also  of 
SigiUaria,  though  generally  longer  than  those  of  Lepido- 
dendron^  are  of  the  same  character,  and  cannot  be  compared 
to  leaves  of  Cycadece^  or  of  any  other  kind  of  gymno- 
sperms. 

As  for  Stigmaria  as  roots,  the  question  of  its  true  rela- 
tion to  Sigillaria  or  Lepidodendron  is  discussed  with  the 
description  of  the  Genus. 

Sigillaria,  Brgt, 

Trunks  large^  simple  or  dichotomous  near  the  apex^ 
marked  hy  leaf  scars  in  vertical  series^  separated  by  fur- 
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rows,  or  placed  in  spiral  order,  either  contiguous  or  Trior e 
or  less  distant,  very  variable  in  size  and  shape,  rounds 
oval,  truncate  or  emarginate,  hexagonal,  transversely 
rhomboid<il,  etc,  with  three  vascular  scars,  one  simple 
medial  punctiform,  the  twa  others  lateral,  of  semi-lunar 
or  linear  shape.  Leaves  linear,  long,  triplicate,  carinate 
or  plane,  with  a  distinct  medial  nerve. 

The  leaves  are  rarely  found  attached  to  the  stems.  Gold- 
enberg,  in  his  monography  of  the  genus  SigiUaria,  dis- 
poses the  species  in  four  different  groups,  according  to  the 
general  disposition  and  shape  of  the  leaf  scars :  Leioder- 
marice,  ClathraricB,  Rhytidolepis,  and  Syringodendron, 
These  subdivisions  are  followed  and  defined  here  for  the 
description  of  the  American  species. 

§  1.    LeIODERM ARIuE. 

Surface  of  the  trunks  not  costate;  leaf  scars  more  or 
less  distant,  not  coidiguous, 

SiGiLLARiA  MONOSTiGMA,  Lcsqx.,  PI.  LXXIII,  Figs.  3-S, 

QeoU  Bept.  of  IlL,  11,  p.  449,  PI.  XL II,  /.  i-5;  IV,  p.  44^,  PI.  XXVI, 
f.  5. 

Schp.  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  101. 

Aaolanua  Camptotasnia,  Wood,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei^  I^ila.,  p.  gS8,  PL 
IV,  /.  1. 

Supercortical  leaf  scars  broadly  rhomboidal,  constricted 
and  acute  at  the  sides,  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower 
part;  vascular  scars  simple,  punctiform,  in  the  middle 
of  a  smaller  central  rhoinboidal  mammilla,  or  naked,  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  leaf  scars  ;  decorticated  surface  very 
variable;  impressions  of  the  leaf  scars  generally  large, 
oval,  with  a  small  transversely  rhomboidal  cicatrice,  and 
a  vascular  point  in  the  middle,  or  with  the  cicatrices  obso- 
lete, topped  by  an  enlarged  vascular  mamilla  with  an  in- 
flated linear  protuberance  like  the  inflated  base  of  the 
leaves  of  a  Knorria;  surface  between  the  scars  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  and  regularly  striate  in  opposite 
directions,  obliquely  to  the  scars. 

The  cortex  of  this  species  is  easily  separated  in  thin  lam- 
ellae, and  the  scars  vary  in  their  characters  according  to  the 
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degree  of  decomposition  or  decortication  of  the  trunks.  I 
have  endeavored  to  represent  the  more  important  of  their 
features,  but  I  must  say  that  among  two  or  three  scores  of 
specimens  which  have  been  and  are  still  under  my  examin- 
ation, I  have  rarely  found  two  of  them  exactly  similar  in 
aU  their  characters.  The  leaf  scars  especially  are  very 
variable.  Generally  the  strise  of  the  surface,  diverging 
from  the  scars  in  oblique  and  in  opposite  direction,  are  seen 
upon  the  successive  layers  of  the  bark,  even  some  traces  of 
them  are  left  upon  the  decorticated  surface  of  f.  6. 

The  subcorticat^d  scars  are  much  longer,  oval,  with  the 
outlines  of  f.  4,  without  any  rhomboidal  scar,  merely  smooth, 
flat,  or  marked  by  a  vascular  point  near  the  top.    Upon  the 
naked  stem  they  are  as  nearly  linear  as  in  the  lower  part  * 
of  f.  5. 

The  distance  between  the  leaf  scars  vary  from  eight  to 
twenty  millimeters  in  the  spiral  direction  of  the  scars,  and 
from  center  to  center.  The  average  size  of  these  scars  in 
their  state  of  preservation  or  as  rhomboidal,  is  vertically 
five  millimeters,  one  millimeter  more  transversely.  In  the 
decorticated  state  the  oval  scars  measure  eight  to  twelve 
millimeters  vertically,  and  are  only  half  as  broad. 

Schimj)er  compares  this  species  to  8.  rimosa^  Gold., 
which  it  resembles  indeed,  as  remarked  in  my  first  descrip- 
tion, by  the  decorticated  oval  scars ;  but  all  the  essential 
characters  are  different.  S.  rimosa  has  the  triple  vascular 
scars  of  a  SlgiUaria^  while  S.  Taonostlgma  has  only  a  single 
vascular  point,  and  is  by  this  character  a  transitional  form 
relating  this  group  of  Sigillaria  to  Lepidodendron.  In  the 
European  species  also  the  striae  or  wrinkles  are  lengthwise 
as  seen  upon  all  the  specimens  represented  by  Goldenberg, 
while  in  S,  monostigvia  they  diverge  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  scars,  and  this  also  is  seen  upon  all  the  corticated 
or  serai-corticated  American  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

I  know  of  no  relation  to  this  species  which,  until  now, 
represents  a  type  peculiar  to  the  American  coal  flora.  With 
the  following  it  could  be  separated  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus. 
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S'ot  rare  at  Colchester,  111.  Abounds  at  Caa- 
I'a,  where  Mr.  I.  F.  Mausfield  has  obtained 
1  very  numerous  specimens  representing  the 
the  species  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  Found 
-on,  coal  B,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  I^cue. 


RiA  FI9SA,  Lesqx.  PL  LXXIII,  Fig.  17. 

n'a,  (^i8S»),  p.  Srt,  Ft.  XIII,  /.  4.     Sehp.,  Palsonl.  vegtt., 

:  distant,  uvibonate,  rhomhoidal,  deeply  emar- 
?  upper  border,  rounded  at  the  lower,  angular 

vascular  scars  -marked  by  a  single  point  near 
I  inside  smaller  rlioTnhoidal  m/imiUa. 
is  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen.     It  dif- 
le  former  by  the  scars  a  little  more  distant, 
?inate  at  the  upper  border,  less  enlarged  on  the 

central  convex  mamilla,  and  by  the  wrinkles 
le  surface  merely  undulating  lengthwise.  Per- 
characters  are  not  x>ersi8tent,  and  therefore 
be  considered  as  specific.  They  are  not  re- 
rever,  upon  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  of 
pecies. 

ta,  Goepp.,  Perm.  fl..  p.  200,  PI.  XXXIV,  f.  1, 
led  to  this  species,  differing  essentially  by  the 
ar  scars. 

Muddy  creek,  near  Shamokin,  a  locality  where 
3  plants  of  peculiar  types  not  seen  elsewhere, 
i,  among  others. 

!TA  OBLIQUA,  Brgt.  PL  LXXIII,  Fig.  18. 

d.  vagel.  foM.,  p.  it9,  PI.  CLVII,  /.  I,  I.    Letqx,,  Oaof.  o/ 

S71. 

a, Brgt., ibid.,  p. 4ts,  PI.  CLVII, /.f.    Oold.,  Flor.  Sarriep., 

,  /.  6.    8ekp.  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  99. 

e»qx.,  Otol.  of  Pentt'a,  ISM,  p-  STI,  Pt.  XITI,  f.  S. 

J  oblique,  mammillate,  rhomboidal,  prolonged 
I  in  (he  lower  part,  truncate  or  emargiTiate  at 
ular  on  the  sides;  vascular  scars  three,  the 
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lateral  ones  long^  linear^  arched;  cortex  rugose^  ribbed 
lengthwise. 

The  leaf -scars  are  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  dis- 
tant from  center  to  center  in  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
spiral,  six  to  seven  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  between 
the  lateral  angles,  rounded  at  the  lower  border  and  distinct- 
ly emarginate  at  the  apex,  (in  the  American  specimens).  S. 
obliqua,  as  figured  by  Brongniart  and  Goldenb^rg,  has  the 
scars  obtuse,  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  difference  that  I  did  separate  the  Amer- 
ican form  as  S,  sculpta.  Possibly,  however,  the  disks  upon 
the  specimens  seen  by  the  European  authors  may  have  been 
somewhat  deformed  by  maceration  and  compression.  For 
in  Brgt.  f.  1,  1.  c,  a  few  of  them  are  slightly  emarginate. 
Hence  the  essential  characters  being  identical  it  is  advis- 
able to  consider  the  American  form  as  a  mere  variety. 
The  subcorticated  scars  have  not  been  seen  by  European 
authors.  In  the  form  described  as  S.  sculpta  the  vascular 
scars  seen  under  the  cortex  are  double,  oval,  close,  but  not 
contiguous,  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  one  to  one  and  a 
half  millimeters  broad,  twice  as  long,  of  the  same  width 
and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  Atl.  PI.  LXXIII,  f. 
19a.  The  surface  between  them  is  irregularly  and  less 
distinctly  wrinkled  lengthwise. 

Habitat — ^The  species  is  not  rare,  and  indeed  presents 
different  forms  at  the  different  localities  where  it  has  been 
found.  As  S.  sculpta,  1  found  it  at  the  Gate  vein  of  New 
Philadelphia,  an  upper  coal.  A  /specimen  of  the  same 
type  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  574,  from  the 
Plymouth  colliery,  represents  it  upon  a  surface  of  about 
fifty  centimeters  (square).  I  have  seen  it  also  from  Du- 
quoin  coal,  HI.  As  S.  rh/yniboidea^  it  is  in  many  specimens 
from  Oliphant,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Sigillaria:  spinulosa,  Oerm. 

Verst,  p.  58,  PI,  XXV.  Oold.,  Flor.  Sarrasp.,  IT,  p.  tO,  PL  X, /.  5. 
Sehp.,  PUleonl.  veget.,  II,  p.  lOi,  PI.  LXVII,  f.  It. 

Cortex  undulcdely  striate  lengthwise^  slightly  rugose 
crosswise;   scars  in  guincuuxial  order ,  vertically  arid 
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Xongitndinally  equidistant^  trapezoidal^  rounded  at  the 
lower  hordyer^  narrowed  to  a  truncate  or  slightly  emargin- 
ate  top;  laterally  angular  in  the  middle;  vascular  scars 
three^  the  middle  transversely  linear  or  punctiform^  the 
lateral  linear y  obliquely  diverging ;  tul>ercles  scattered  in 
the  intervals^  STJiallj  centrally  deeply  concave. 

The  only  difference  to  note  in  the  characters  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  indicated  by  the  specimens  I  have  for  examination, 
is  the  smaller  size  of  the  disks.  They  measure  seven  to 
eight  millimeters  transversely  and  five  millimeters  verti- 
cally, while  in  the  European  form  they  average  about  two 
millimeters  more  in  both  directions.  The  distance  from 
center  to  center  in  hoiizontal  and  vertical  lines  is  two  cen- 
timeters. The  small  tubercles  scattered  upon  the  bark  in 
the  intervals  between  the  disks  are  rare,  nearly  immersed 
in  the  wrinkles,  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in  diameter, 
apparently  scars  of  adventive  rootlets,  as  supposed  by 
Schimper,  rather  than  remains  of  the  base  of  spines,  as 
supposed  by  Germar.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface  are  not 
as  large  as  in  the  former  species  and  not  smooth,  but  ru- 
gose crosswise ;  the  leaf  scars  are  narrower  at  the  top,  more 
broadly  rounded  at  the  base.  I  can  see  no  other  difference 
between  this  species  and  the  former. 

Habitat — This  form  is  extremely  rare  in  the  American 
coal  measures ;  I  found  the  specimen  described  above,  in  a 
bed  of  sandstone  shale,  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  I  have  not 
seen  any  other.  It  is  Si.  22b  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

SlGILLARIA   DILATATA,  Lcsqx. 

OeoL  of  Pienn*a,  ISSS,  p.  871,  PI.  XIII,  /.  6.  Schp,,  Pmleont.  veget.,  II, 
p.  101. 

Leaf-scars  close  arvd  small;  flat  or  slightly  umbonate^ 
enlarged  and  acuminate  on  the  sides^  the  upper  border 
emarginate,  the  lower  arched;  cortex  minutely  undutately 
striate  lengthwise. 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  and  easily  recognized.  The 
scars,  six  millimeters  distant  in  their  spiral  direction,  are 
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vertically  three  millimeters  in  diameter  only  and  twice 
as  broad,  being  compressed  and  acuminate  on  the  si4es. 
The  medial  vascular  scar  is  comparatively  large,  the  lateral 
ones  mostly  joined  and  covering  it.  The  decorticated  sur- 
face is  also  rugose  lengthwise,  marked  with  thin  undulating 
lines,  and  the  vascular  scars  three,  the  two  lateral  oval,  less 
than  one  millimeter  long  and  half  as  broad,  the  medial  one 
punctiform. 

Habitat — Carbondale.  First  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Clarkson.  Pound  later  near  Port  Carbon  and  at  Muddy 
Creek.  Specimens  Si.  17, 64,  of  the  Maseum  of  Comp.  Zool., 
Cambridge. 

SiGILLARiA  RETICULATA,    LcSqX.^  PI.  LXXIII^  FigS, 

19,  19a. 

Oeol.  Bept.  of  Ark.,  12,  p.  SIO,  PI.  Ill,  /.  8.  Schp.,  PaleonL  veget.,  11^ 
p.  99. 

Leaf -scars  large^  close,  transversely  rhomhoidal,  obcor- 
dale  or  emarginate  at  the  upper  harder,  enlarged  and 
Qjcuminaie  on  the  sides,  rounded  at  the  base;  surface  ob- 
scurely arid  irregularly  costate  lengthwise,  transversely 
rugose. 

The  leaf -scars  have  about  the  same  shape  as  in  the  former 
species,  but  are  much  larger,  five  millimeters  high,  eight 
millimeters  broad,  less  dilated  on  the  borders ;  the  surface 
is  distinctly  transversely  wrinkled,  except  around  the  some- 
what umbonate  scars,  where  it  is  smooth  and  also  some- 
times marked  lengthwise  by  irregular  large  striaB,  as  in  the 
specimen  figured  in  the  Ark.  Geol.  Kept.,  1.  c.  The  decor- 
ticated surface  has  the  vascular  scars  like  those  of  the  for- 
mer species,  comparatively  larger. 

JKiJiYa^— Male's  coal  bank,  Ark.  Sent  also  from  the 
coal  fields  of  Alabama,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich.  As  yet  this 
species  is  subconglomerate. 

SiGILLARIA  LOREKZII,  Sp.  nOV. 

Cortex  distinctly  undulately  wrinkled  lengthwise;  leaf- 
scars  in  quicunxial  order,  vertically  less  distant  than  hori- 
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tally,  tTansversely  oval,  narrowed,  but  obtuse  on  the 
es;  vascular  scars  in  the  middle. 
"he  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  former,  differing  by 
form  of  the  scars,  oval,  equally  arched  on  the  upper 
.  lower  border,  contracted  but  somewhat  obtuse  on  the 
ts,  eight  millimeters  broad,  and  half  as  high.  The  de- 
dicated scars  are  not  exposed.  The  cortex  is  deeply  un- 
Rtely  striate  between  the  scars,  which  are  one  centimeter 
:ant  in  horizontal  direction,  but  slightly  lineate  in  the 
ce  only  half  a  centimeter  wide,  which  separates  them 
tically. 

labitat — Seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lorenz,  of 
Jadelphia,  from  Raush  Gap,  Mammoth  vein,  Penn'a. 

[GiLLARiA  Stellata,  Lesgx.,  PI.  LXXIIIy  Fig.  20. 

'eol.  0/  Penn'a,  IS58,  p.  S71,  PL  XIV,  f.  t.    Sehp.,  PaleoM.  veget.,  II, 

•eaf -scars  in  quincunxial  position,  plane,  large,  broad- 
homboidaX-hexagoiial,  emarginateatthetfip,  half  round 
he  base,  angtdar  on  the  sides  ;  cortex  distinctlywrink- 
in  undulating  stritB  diverging  star-like  from  the  scars; 
oular  scars  three,  tJie  lateral  oval,  the  middle  puncti- 
m. 

peciea  allied  to  S.  reticulata,  but  widely  different  by 
shape  of  the  leaf -scars  and  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
le  of  the  surface.  The  scars,  as  broad  as  long,  are  eight 
limeters  in  diameter,  flat  and  smooth.  The  lateral  vas- 
ir  impressions  are  oval,  as  in  the  decorticated  surface  of 
species  of  this  group,  with  an  arched  line  under  them, 
vertical  distance  between  the  scars  is  fifteen  millime- 
,  the  horizontal  twenty-three. 

fabitat — Seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  splendid 
isimens  obtained  at  Carbondale.  The  Museum  of  Comp. 
1.,  Cambridge,  haa  one  (Si.  2)  from  the  same  locality. 

GILLARIA  SciiiMPERi,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXIII,  Fig.  31. 
tot.  of  Ptnn'a,  ISSS,  p.  S71,  Ft.  xrv,  f.  I.    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p. 

ur/ace  transversely  and  vertically  rugulose,  horizon- 
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tally  thinly  stricUe  ;  leaf -scars  large^  nearly  round  in  out- 
line ;  upper  marginal  line  deep^  extending  horizonlaHy  on 
the  sides ;  the  lower  less  distinct;  vascular  scars  twoy 
ovaZy  obliquely  divergingy  with  an  arched  linear  impres- 
sion above  them. 

The  figure  is  not  exactly  copied,  in  this  only,  that  it  does 
not  well  represent  the  rugosity  of  the  surface  thinly  trans- 
versely striate  by  disconnected  narrow  lines  traversing  even 
the  leaf-scars,  and  then  rugulose  obliquely  between  the 
scars  which  appear  thus  as  placed  into  lozenge-shaped  lat- 
ticed frames.  The  leaf-scars,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad,  one  centimeter  in  vertical  direction,  are  formed  of 
an  upper  border  marked  by  a  deep  broad  highly  convex 
line  curved  horizontally  on  the  sides,  with  lower  concave 
borders  closing  the  circle  under  and  near  the  vascular  im- 
pressions. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  somewhat  abnormal, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  a  medial  vascular  point,  which 
is  not  remarked  upon  the  specimen.  The  epidermis  of  the 
leaf-scars  has  been,  however,  partly  destroyed,  the  scars 
being  flat,  not  mammillate  as  they  are  generally  in  the  spe- 
cies of  this  group. 

Habitat — Found  in  the  shale  of  an  old  mine  of  Muddy 
creek.  The  specimen  is  large,  S.  1,  Museum  of  Comp. 
ZooL,  Cambridge. 

SiGILLAKIA    CORRUGATA,    LeSqX. 
Gwl.  Bept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  445 J  PI.  XXIV,  /.  4:  XXV,  /.  5,  decorticated. 

Cortex  deeply  rugose  lengthwise;  leaf -scars  large  and 
distanty  ovaZ  in  outline,  tumescent  in  the  middle,  with  a 
round  small  mamilla  and  two  oval  lateral  impressions  un- 
der it. 

This  species  has  the  facies  of  a  Lepidodendron,  The 
oval  scars  one  centimeter  long,  seven  millimeters  broad, 
surrounded  by  a  flat  border  one  to  two  millimeters  broad, 
are  gibbous  in  the  middle  and  there  marked  by  a  round 
vascular  scar,  placed  between  and  above  two  lateral  oval 
ones,  which  resemble  the  appendages  of  a  Lepidodendron. 
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These  scars  are  extremely  variable,  and  when  deformed  by 
abrasion  of  one  or  two  of  the  upper  cortical  layers,  they 
generally  preserve,  as  outlines  of  their  essential  characters,  a 
large  round  vascular  scar  in  the  middle  of  an  oblong  im- 
pression, acuminate  at  both  ends.  / 

Habitat — Marseilles,  Lasalle  county,  111.  Specimens  in 
a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

SiGILLARIA   LEIODERMA,    BrgL 

Hist,  d.  veg.  foss,,  p.  4St,  Fl,  OLVITf  /.  S,  Sehp,,  I\ileont,,  vegeL,  II, 
p,98. 

Cortex  smootJij  disks  oval,  not  angular,  marked  in  the 
center  bp  a  STnall  horse-sTioe'Shaped  or  oval  vascvZar  scar. 

I  refer  to  this  species  two  specimens  with  ovate  leaf-scars 
or  disks  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  long,  four  to  seven  milli- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  the  lower  border, 
obtuse  and  narrower  at  the  top.  One  of  them  bears  a  single 
central  oval  scar  or  mamiUa ;  the  other  is  marked  with  a 
horse-shoe-shaped  line  under  the  vascular  point.  The  disks 
are  a*  little  less  obtuse  at  the  top  than  in  Brongniart's  figure. 
The  cortex  in  one  of  the  specimens  is  very  thinly  lineate 
lengthwise ;  in  the  other  it  is  slightly  granulose. 

The  species  of  Brongniart  is  probably  made  from  a  spe- 
cimen in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  which  I 
had  for  examination  and  which  have  the  surface  more  or 
less  obliterated.  This  may  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  characters. 

The  leaf-scars  of  this  species,  are  much  like  those  of  the 
former.  It,  therefore,  merely  differs  by  the  nearly  smooth 
surface  of  the  trunks.  The  reverse  of  one  of  the  speci- 
mens, evidently  decorticated,  has  large  disks  joined  verti- 
cally by  a  tumescent  prolongation  of  the  base. 

Habitat — One  of  the  specimens  with  smaller  disks  is 
(Si.  24)  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool,  of 
Cambridge,  from  Massillon,  Ohio.  The  other  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ,  from  Port  Car- 
bon, Pa.  . 
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Hist,  d.  veg,foB8,^  p.  4B6,  PL  CLXI.  Oold.,  Fl,  Sarrcep,,  IlfP.  fi,  Pl> 
FT,/.  lOf  11,  Lesqx,,Oeol,  of  Fean^a^  1858^ p.  871,  Schp,,  Paleont,  vegeU,  11, 
p,100. 

Cortex  irregularly  striate^  grooved  lengthwise,  hut  with- 
ovi  ribs^  transversely  wririkled  under  the  areoles ;  leaf- 
scars  rhcyiriboidal-ovate^  angular  on  the  sides ;  upper  and 
lower  borders  rounded ;  vascular  scars  three. 

One  of  the  specimens  of  this  species,  seen  at  Summit  Le- 
high in  a  private  collection,  represents  it  with  the  charac- 
ters described  by  the  author.  The  other  has  the  leaf- scars 
irregularly  disposed,  as  in  Brongniart's  figures,  also  of  the 
same  shape,  but  a  little  smaller.  The  scars  deformed  by 
compression  are  more  generally  oval,  but  those  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  have  the  same  form  as  in  the  European 
specimens,  or  like  f.  3,  Brgt.,  1.  c,  with  smaller  leaf -scars. 
These,  though  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  millimeters 
long,  have  the  same  transversal  diameter,  seven  millime- 
ters. 

Habitat — Specimen  Si.  105,  of  the  Museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  the  one  with  smaller  leaf  scars, 
which  I  refer  to  this  species.  It  is  from  the  roof  shale  of 
Morris,  111.  The  other  specimen,  from  Summit  Lehigh, 
was  not  obtainable.  The  species,  very  rare  in  the  American 
coal  measures,  appears  common  in  Europe,  as  besides  the 
references  quoted  above,  it  is  described  also,  without  figures, 
by  Heer  and  Grand'  Eury .  / 

§  2.  Clathraei^. 

Scars  contiguous  by  promineni  borders  forming  a  kind 
of  lattice  upon,  the  cortex, 

SiGiLLARiA  Brardii,  Brgt.^  PI.  LXXIII^  Figs.  8-16. 

Brgi,^  Hist.  d.  veg,  /om.,  P*  480^  PI.  CL  VIII,  f.  4,  Oold.,  Fl,  Sarrcep.,  II, 
p.  «5,  Pi.  VII,  /.  7-10,  Oerm,,  Verat.,  p.  t9,  PI.  XI,  f.  1,  f .  WeiAn,  fosa.  fl.,  p, 
161,  PI,  XVI,  f.  1 ;  XVII,  f.  7-9.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  P^nn'a,  1858,  p.  87f;  Geol, 
Bepi,  of  111,,  II,  p.  451,  Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  II,  p,  lOt.  Alao  described 
by  Hear  and  Orand*Eury,  witKout  figures. 

Scars  transversely  rhomboidal-ovaly  enlarged  and  acu- 
minate on  th^  sides ;  lower  aiid  upper  borders  round; 
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mamiUcB  of  the  samef(yrm^  the  upper  harder  emarginaie; 
ToascuZar  scars  three^  the  lateral  semi-lunar^  the  Tniddle 
punctiform  or  transversely  linear;  suiface  epidermu 
lineate  lengthwise;  decorticated  scars  transversely  oval, 
enlarged  and  acurainaie  o)i  the  sides^  or  totally  obsolete^ 
with  two  oval  vascular  scars ;  cicatrices  of  the  rhizome 
small^  circular^  mammillate^  with  a  large  central  vascular 
point ;  surface  rugose  hy  deep  wrinJcles  diverging  star -like 
from,  the  scars ;  leaves  narrow^  broadly  n^rved^  lineate. 

Though  very  common  in  the  middle  coal  measures,  this 
species  is  rarely  found  in  specimens  affording  points  of 
comparison  for  its  different  characters  which  are  of  course 
variable,  according  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  frag- 
ments. I  have  had  opportunity  of  studying  various  forms, 
from  a  number  of  specimens  obtained  at  the  same  locality 
where  no  other  Sigillaria  was  discovered.  As  the  modi- 
fications, of  the  characters  may  be  followed  in  comparing 
the  divers  fragments,  I  am  satisfied  that  f.  8-16,  of  PL 
LXXIII,  represents  the  same  species.  As  seen  f.  8  and  9, 
the  leaf  scars  are  variable  in  size ;  others  not  figured  are 
still  larger.  The  mamillge,  which  are  generally  fiat,  are 
from  four  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  and  the  disks  sur- 
rounding them  proportionally  large.  Fig.  10  shows  that 
sometimes  the.  disks  are  not  contiguous,  the  lower  part 
being  erased  and  the  space  vertically  rugose.  Pig.  12  is 
taken  from  the  surface  covered  by  a  coaly  epidermis,  regu- 
larly vertically  lineate,  bearing,  obscurely  marked,  the 
outlines  of  the  disks  underneath.  P.  11  and  13  represent 
two  states  of  decortication.  In  the  first,  f.  11,  the  disks  are 
still  distinct ;  in  f .  13,  they  are  totally  erased,  and  the  space 
between  the  vascular  oval  scars  is  vertically  rugose.  P.  14 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Stigmaria  of  this  species,  distinct  by 
its  small  tubercles,  and  the  deep  wrinkles  of  the  surface 
disposed  star-like  around  the  mamillae.  P.  16-1 6a  repre- 
sent parts  of  the  leaves,  enlarged.  They  are  two  millimet- 
ers broad,  canaliculate  by  a  thick  medial  flat  nerve  and 
very  thinly  lineate  lengthwise,  as  is  also  the  medial  nerve 
incorrectly  left  smooth  upon  f.  16.     Whole  fragments  of 
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shale  are  covered  with  them.  The  base  of  the  leaves,  f .  15, 
is  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment  and  enlarged  above. 
This  figure  is  made  from  separate  small  pieces  of  shale 
which  may  represent  folded  leaves.  The  top  of  the  frag- 
ment is  lineate,  as  seen  on  the  figure. 

Habitai — ^The  si)ecimens  described  above  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  obtained  in  Washington 
county,  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White.  The  species,  not  rare  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
found  also  at  Colchester  and  Duquoin,  111.,  at  Pomeroy 
and  Coshocton,  Ohio.  It  is  rare  in  the  lower  coal  strata, 
and  has  not  been  seen  in  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 
Mr.  Deudler,  of  Pittston,  has  a  splendid  specimen  of  this 
species,  from  Brown's  colliery  near  the  town. 

SiGiLLARiA  Menardi,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  veg.  foss,,  p,  4S0^  PL  CLVIIIy  /.  5,  tf,  Lesqx,,  OtoU  of  Psnn'a, 
1858^  p.  S71,    Schp.f  JPaleonL  Veget.,  II,  p,  lOS. 

Stems  mammillate;  areoles  sraall^  transversely  rhom- 
boidal-oval;  scars  nearlg  as  large  as  the  mamilla^  with 
borders  parallel^  the  upper  emarginate;  vascular  scars  a 
single  central  point. 

Except  that  the  areoles  and  scars  are  less  enlarged  later- 
ally, and  the  vascular  scars  simple  and  punctif  orm,  there  is 
no  marked  difference  between  this  species  and  the  former. 
Schimper  doubts  that  they  may  be  different.  Indeed  the 
casual  erasure  of  the  lateral  vascular  scars  is  often  remarked 
even  upon  good  specimens  of  8.  Brardii^  and  in  that  case 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
the  specimens  are  referable.  The  American  specimens  iden- 
tified by  Brongniart  as  8.  Menardi^  were  sent  to  him  by 
Cist,  from  Wilkes-Barre,  where  various  forms  of  8.  Brardii 
are  commonly  found.  I  have  described  this  species  (Geol. 
of  Penn'a,  1.  c.,)  from  specimens  bearing  leaves,  whose  vas- 
cular scars  are  not  discernible.  I,  therefore,  believe  that 
Schimper's  supposition  is  right. 

On  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  the  name,  8.  Menardi^ 
is,  by  error,  given  to  f.  7,  PI.  LXXIII,  which  represents  8. 
ichthyolepis^  St. 
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Habitat — The  specimen  mentioned  above  (SL  15),  Mus. 
Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge,  is  from  Muddy  creek;  another 
(Si.  96)  is  from  Wilkes-Barre,  and  a  tldrd  (Si.  84)  from 
Pomroy,  O. 

SiGILLARIA   SeRLII,  BtqI. 

Hist.  d.  veg.f  /08S.,  p.  4SSt  Fl.  CLVIII^  /.  P.  Qold,^  Flor.  Sarrctp,,  H^ p* 
JP5,  Pf .  VII^  /.  5,  6,    Lesqx.f  OeoL  of  Benn*a,  2858,  p.  87S. 

TVunks  marked  with  small  elevated  rhomboidal  bolsters 
disposed  in  quincunxial  order^  coTitiguous  ;  scars  central, 
transversely  rhomboidal ;  vascular  scars  three  pointSj 
horizontally  disposed  in  the  middle  of  the  scars. 

Brongniart  considered  the  place  of  this  species  as  uncer- 
tain. Goldenberg  refers  it  to  a  Lepidophloios.  Schimper 
makes  it  a  variety  of  S.Defrancii.  Prom  positive  evidence, 
the  species  merely  represents  a  small  branch  of  Uloden- 
dron  majus^  LI.  &  Hutt.  As  I  formerly  described  as  S. 
Menardi  a  fragment  of  this  Ulodevdron^  I  was  near  mak- 
ing the  same  mistake  in  referring  a  small  branch  of  the 
same  to  8.  Serlii^  the  characters  being  perfectly  concordant 
with  those  of  Brongniart' s  species. 

Habitat — ^This  branch,  mentioned  above,  is  part  of  a 
splendid  specimen  of  U.  mojus^  No.  581,  of  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  It  comes  from  Butler  mine,  E.  vein. 
Pittston,  and  represents  a  number  of  varieties  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  bolsters  of  this  species. 

§  3.  Rhytidolepis 

Stems  more  or  less  distinctly  costate;  cicatrices  discoid; 
vascular  scars  three. 
A.  Leaf-scars  approximate^  nearly  contiguous  at  the 

base. 

SiGILLARIA  DouRNAisii,  Brgt. 

HiBt.  d.  veg.,  foM.,  p.  44h  P^*  CLIII,  f.  6.  Gold.,  Fl.  SarrcBp.,  II,  p.  t8. 
Pi.  VII,  /.  SS-ti.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  82.  Heer,  FL  fosa.,  Helv., 
IV,  p.  41,  PI.  XVI,  f.  g. 

Leaf-scars  upraised  or  mammillate,  hexagonal^  upper 
and  lower  angles  obtuse  or  truncate^  the  lateral  acute 

American  specimens  differ  merely  from  the  European 
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form  by  the  scars  smaller,  scarcely  five  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter, both  ways,  and  vertically  more  distant,  five  millime- 
ters. The  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  following,  but 
really  distinct.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  leaf -scars 
is  longer — ^fonr  to  five  millimeters. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama,  Woodworth 
seams,  Helena ;  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

SiGiLLARiA  TESSELLATA,  Brgt — PL  LXXII^  Figs.  8-4. 

Brgt.,  Hi9t.  d.  Vtg.  foB8.^  p.  436,  PI,  CLVI,  /.  1;  CLXII,  /.  U4.  Gold.,, 
Ft.  Sarrctp,,  II,  p.  29,  PI,  VII,  /.  U-15,  Schp,,  Paleont,  VegeL,  II,  p.  81^ 
Pi,  LXVIII,  /.  IS,    Heer,  Fl,  foaa,  Helv.,  p.  41,  Pt.  XVI,  /.  S-4, 

Fhytolithua  ie89ellcUu9,  Steinh,,  Trans,  Amer.  I^il,  Soc,  I,  p,  $95,  PI, 
VII,  /.  s. 

Sigillaria  microstigmti,  Brgt,,  I,  e,,p,  47S,  PI.  CXLIX,/.  g,  decorticated^ 
{fide  Schimper,) 

8,  eleganSf  Brgt,,  I,  c„ p,  4S8,  PI,  CXLVI, /.  1,  Gold.,  I,  c,  p,  t7,  PI,  VI, 
/.  16-17. 

&  Knorrii,  Brgt,,  I,  c,  p.  444,  PI,  CLVI,  /,  2,  S;  CLXII,  /.  6, 

S,  alveolaris,  Brgt,,  I.  c,  p.  44s,  PI,  CLXII,  /.  5, 

Lepxdodendron  alveolare,  St,  Fl,  d,  Vorw,,  I,  p.  23,  PI,  IX,  f,  1, 

Sigillaria  minima  and  omata,  Brgt,,  I,  c,  p.  434  ar^d  436,  PI,  CLVIII, 
/. «,  7,  8, 

8,  dentata,  Newh^y,  Ann.  of  Set,,  of  Clevel,,  v,  1,  p.  185,  f.  4. 

Favularia  tesaellata,  LI.  A  Hutt.,  Fosa,fl  ,  I,  Pt,  LXXIII-LXXV, 

F.  elegans,  variolata ;  Aapidiaria  variolata,  St.;  Palmacitee  variolatus, 
Sehloth,  etc. 

Scars  small^  hexagonal  or  ovate,  enlarged  in  the  lower 
part,  or  hroadly  oval,  obtuse  or  acute  ai  the  borders,  contig- 
uous; decorticated  surface  either  narrowly  irregularly  stri- 
ate, with  leaf -scars  marTced  by  small  round  mamUlce  and 
a  central  vascular  point,  or  smooth,  with  obovate  elongated 
and  inflated  bolsters  deeply  emarginate  at  the  top,  with 
an  oval  depression  in  the  center,  {as  seenf,  4,  a,  ji>b.) 

This  species  is  so  variable  that  the  leaf  scars  of  any 
specimen  referable  to  it  have  rarely  the  same  shape.  Most 
of  the  forms  referred  to  this  species  by  Schimper's  syn- 
onimy,  quoted  above,  have  hexagonal  scars,  truncate  at 
both  the  upper  and  lower  borders,  angular  at  the  sides. 
The  American  specimens  have  them  mostly  enlarged  and 
rounded  on  the  lower  side  and  base,  narrowed  to  the  upper 
truncate  emarginate  border ;  of  the  same  characters  as  rep- 
resented in  Brgt.,  1.  c,  PI.  162,  f.  2  and  4,  or  in  S,  elegant, 
31  P. 
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Gold.,  1.  c,  PL  VI,  f.  17,  17a.  The  lateral  angles  are  oft^n 
obscured  by  compression,  or  covered  by  superposition  of 
imbricated  borders.  Schimper  refers  still  to  this  si)ecies,  S, 
icht7iyolepis,  St.,  8.  hexagona^  Brgt.,  and  8.  pachydenrva^ 
Brgt.,  which  are  described  and  figured  here  as  distinct. 

The  form  described  by  Prof.  Newberry  as  8.  dentala^ 
differs  by  the  areoles  marked  at  the  base  by  a  small  distinct 
tooth.  The  author  remarks  that  the  species  resembles  in 
many  respects  8.  alveolaris  and  8,  Knorrii^  Brgt.,  and  that 
if  these  are  to  be  considered  identical,  8,  dentata  should 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  variety.  In  8,  tessellata^  as  in 
8.  alveolaris^  the  shape  of  the  areoles  is  so  variable  that 
a  specific  distinction  founded  on  this  character  is  scarcely 
advisable.  Still  I  have  never  observed  the  sharp  basilar 
acumen  of  the  leaf -scars  in  any  of  the  forms  referable  to  8, 
tessellata,     8,  dentata  may,  therefore,  be  a  good  species. 

Habitat — Generally  found  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
midjdle  coal  measures,  especially  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston,  etc.  Also  at  Canneltonj  Penn'a. 
Massillon,  Ohio.  Bare  in  the  west.  I  have  found  it  at 
Murphysborough,  111. 

SiGILLARIA  ICHTHYOLEPIS,  8t,^  PL  LXXIII^  Fig.  7. 

Corda,  BeUr.,p.  t9,  M.  IX,  /.  19,    St.,  n.  d.  Vorw,,  II,  n.  XXXVIII, 
/.  tb.     Oold.,  Fl.,  Sarrasp.,  II,  p.  S7,  PI.  VII,  /.  27. 
8.  teMseUaia,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget,  II,  p.  8t. 
8.  Biereei,  Newh^y,  Ann.  of  Sci.  of  Clevel.,  v.,  1  p.  164,  /•  '• 

Areoles  upraised^  Jlat  on  the  surface^  broadly  hexagonal ; 
furrows  in  zigzag,  deep  and  carinxite;  vascular  scars 
threey  semi-lunar,  the  lateral  diverging. 

Our  figure,  copied  from  a  well-preserved  specimen,  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  representations  of  this  species  by  the 
European  authors.  By  the  deep  furrows,  the  shape  of  the 
bolsters,  even  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  vascular  scars, 
this  form  seems,  indeed,  far  different  from  any  of  the  vari- 
eties of  8.  tessellata. 

Habitat — This  species  is  very  rare.  It  has  been  figured 
only  by  Sternberg  and  Corda,  from  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Radnitz,  Bohemia,  and  in  America  by  Prof.  New- 
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berry.  The  figure  of  the  Atl.  is  copied  from  a  piece  of  soft- 
grained  sandstone,  from  Newport,  Ind.,  sent  by  Mr.  Gurley, 
of  Danville,  HI.  Prof.  Newberry  received  his  specimen 
from  Mr.  L.  V.  Bierce,  of  Akron. 

SiGiLLARiA  HEXAGONA  ?  Brgt.^  PL  LXXII;  Fig,  i. 

Brgt,,  JProdr.y  p,  65:  HUt.  d,  veg.  /o88.,  p.  4S9,  Ft.  CLV,  CLVIIIj  /.  1, 
&  teuellataf  Schp,f  FaleonL  veget,,  11^  p.  SI, 

Leaf  scars  hexagonal ;  vascular  scars  three^  the  middle 
punctiform^  the  lateral  semi-lunar, 

Brongniart  species  is  considered  by  himself  and  most  of 
the  European  authors  as  a  variety  of  8,  tessellata.  The 
leaf-scars  are  upraised,  transversely  six  millemeters,  verti- 
cally only  four.  The  size  is,  of  course,  variable,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  trunks ;  but  in  all  the  representations  of 
this  species,  the  same  proportion  is  remarked  in  the  size 
of  the  scars,  always  distinctly  broader  transversely  than 
vertically.  The  American  specimen,  which  I  doubtfully 
refer  to  this  species,  has  the  six  sides  equal,  five  milli- 
meters, and  the  scars  are,  therefore,  as  high  as  broad,  nine 
millimeters  in  diameter.  They  are  not  elevated  as  bolsters, 
but  flat  and  vertically  separated  by  a  linear  scarcely  undu- 
late furrow,  as  in  8,  mamillariSy  a  species  to  which  it  might 
be  referred  as  a  variety  rather  than  to  8,  tessellata, 

Habitai — This  specimen,  like  the  former,  is  unique.  It 
was  sent  for  determination  by  Mr.  Tyler  McWorthen,  from 
the  coal  measures  of  Illinois. 

SiGiLLARiA  MAMiLLARis,  Brgt.^  PI.  LXXII^  Figs.  5,  6, 

Brgi.,  Hist,  d.  veg,  foM,,  p,  45ly  Pi,  CXLIX,  /,  1 ;  CLXIIIy  f,  1,  Gold,, 
Fl,  Sarrasp,,  11,  p.  St,  PL  VIII,  /,  «-*.  Sehp,,  Paleont,  veget.^  II,  p,  83. 
Veissy  FoM.  fi.y  p.  164,  ^-  -^TF,  /.  i-^. 

Leaf -scars  of  various  size  and  shape^  pyriforra  or  oh- 
long-ovate^  broadly  ohtv,se  at  the  lower  border^  truncate  at 
the  top,  angular  or  rounded  at  the  sideSy  separated  hy  a 
straight  linear  furrow  ;  vascular  scars  triple^  the  medial 
punctiform,  the  laieral  semi-lunar ;  super  cortical^  vascu- 
lar scars  as  in  the  former  species;  decorticated  surface 
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striate^  with  scars  represented  eajJi  by  a  small  rouvd 
mamilla^  with  a  central  vascular  point. 

The  size  of  the  scars  is  as  variable  as  their  outlines.  Thev 
are  generally  larger  in  American  specimens  than  represented 
by  European  authors,  except  by  Weiss,  who,  1.  c,  has  fig- 
ured a  specimen  with  cicatrices  much  like  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  Atl.,  f.  6.  They  vary  from  five  to  ten  millimeters 
long,  and  from  four  to  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  lower 
part,  where  they  are  generally  enlarged. 

F.  5  of  PI.  LXXII,  is  very  interesting  on  account  of 
the  deformation  of  the  scars,  as  seen  in  the  middle. 
This  deformation  is  peculiar,  not  merely  considering  the 
shape  and  the  displacement  of  the  cicatrices,  but  from  its 
periodical  appearance.  Large  specimens  are  marked  at 
equal  distance  by  the  same  dimorphism  of  scars,  as  regu- 
larly as  are  the  stems  of  Calamites  by  articulations.  This 
is  seen,  for  example,  upon  specimen  No.  475a,  of  Mr. 
Lacoe's  collection,  where  three  distinct  zones  of  deformed 
cicatrices  appear  at  fifteen  centimeters  distonce.  This  speci- 
men, a  part  of  a  stem,  is  fifty  centimeters  long.  The  fluting 
of  the  surface  is  continuous  in  the  whole  length,  and  not  at 
all  deranged  by  the  presence  of  these  abnormal  scars,  though 
some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  furrows,  or 
covering  them.  They  are  oval  tubercles,  highly  convex, 
slightly  variable  in  size,  narrowed  and  obtuse  at  both  ends, 
oblique  or  vertical  in  direction.  Their  crest  is  cut  by  deep 
Jines  or  notches,  linear,  slightly  enlarged  in  the  middle, 
smooth  along  the  borders,  rugose  crosswise  on  the  sides. 

These  deformed  bolsters,  remarked  also  upon  si>ecimens 
of  S,  tessellata^  are  considered  by  Schimper  as  points  of 
insertion  of  strobiles  of  fructifications.  The  shape  and 
convexity  of  these  tubercles  is  against  this  supposition,  as 
also  the  periodical  reappearance  of  these  organisms  and 
their  irregular  directions  upon  the  stems.  They  are  like 
buds,  which,  stopped  in  their  growth  by  unfavorable  weather 
at  the  end  of  a  season  of  vegetable  activity,  have  been 
withered  before  development,  and  have  been,  later,  pushed 
aside  by  other  new  buds,  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  vegetation.     This  seems  proved  by  the  displacement  of 
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withered  bnds  by  the  new  ones  developed  into  leaves,  as 
seen  by  the  cicatrices  mixed  with  these  tubercles.  A  phe- 
nomenon of  this  kind,  seen  upon  branches  of  living  coni- 
fers, indicates  the  annual  renovation  of  the  vegetation.  The 
decorticated  vascular  scars  of  the  deformed  buds  or  tuber- 
cles are  mere  small  points. 

Habitat — Two  specimens,  with  small  scars,  in  the  Museum 
of  Comi).  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  are  subconglomerate — one 
from  the  ^tna  vein  of  Tennessee,  the  other  procured  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lefsley,  in  the  subcarboniferous  measures  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  beautiful  specimens  figured  and  described  here 
from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  are  from  Oliphant, 
N.  1.  vein, 

B.  Leaf -scars  more  or  less  distant^  angular  on  the  sides^ 
obtuse  or  acute  at  the  base;  ribs  distinct. 

SiaiLLARiA  Lescurii,  Schp.^  PI.  LXXII^  Figs.  7,  8. 

8chp.^  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p.  85. 

&  attehuata,  Lesqz.,  Cat.  Poiisv.  Set.  Assoc,  1858,  p.  17,  PI,  II,  /.  1,  £., 
and  by  error  in  explanation  of  the  plate. 

Ribs  equal  and  narrow^  plano-convex;  scars  large^  ovate^ 
enlarged  and  angular  near  the  base,  obtuse  or  slightly 
emarginate  at  the  upper  border,  more  or  less  distant ;  sur- 
face of  the  stem  rugose  in  the  intervals ;  vascular  scars 
placed  in  the  upper  part ;  decorticated  surface  striaie,  its 
scars  simple,  triangular,  flat. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  former.  It  diflFers  by  the 
cicatrices  abruptly  enlarged  towards  the  base  and  the  rugose 
surface  which  separates  them.  The  ribs  are  narrower,  at 
least  comparatively,  less  than  one  centimeter  broad  between 
the  scars,  which,  by  their  base,  fill  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  very  narrow  deep  furrows,  generally  marked 
by  a  deep  line. 

ZTai/Za^— Wilkes-Barre,  Ashland  Gap,  and  Trevorton, 
Anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a.  The  specimens  figured  have 
been  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Poole,  of  Pottsville. 
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SiGILLARIA  NOTATA,  Bfgt 

Hist,  d.  veg,  foas^  p.  449^  Ft.  CLIII,  f.  1,  OoM.,  Fl.  8arr€tp.,  p.  M,  FL 
VIII,  /.  J.    Schp.f  Paleont.  veget.,  11,  p.  87. 

Fhytolithua  notatits,  Steinh.,  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc^  I,  p.  £94,  PL  Vll^f.  S. 

Ribs  narrow^  convex^  separated  hy  a  lineal  narrow  fur- 
row ;  leaf -scars  shorty  obtuse^  and  narrowed  at  the  apex^ 
acutely  angular  on  the  sides  below  the  middle;  vascular 
scars  three. 

The  ribs  of  this  species  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  former,  and  the  leaf-scars  much  smaller,  five  milli- 
meters vertically,  four  millimeters  between  the  enlarged 
part  below  the  middle,  rounded  or  obtusely  angular  at  the 
base.  In  the  decorticated  state  which  has  not  been  de- 
scribed  by  European  authors,  the  vascular  scars  are  double 
oval  tubercles,  three  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad. 

Habitat — ^The  specimen  which  represents  this  species  in 
both  corticated  and  decorticated  states,  Si.  15,  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  obtained 
from  Port  Carbon. 

SiGILLARIA   CUSPIDATA,    Brgt. 

Hijst.  d.  veg.  foas.,  p.  457 ^  PI.  CLIII^f.  t.  Oold.,  fl.,  iSarrasp.j  p.  W,  PU 
VIII,  f.  g,    8chp.,  Paleont,  vegei.,  II,  p.  S7, 

Bark  thin;  ribs  plano-convex;  scars  T/mgitudinoXly 
distant^  small^  ovate  or  oblong  in  outline^  truncate  aitTietop^ 
gradually  enlarged  to  below  the  middle^  and  rapidly  cune- 
ate  to  the  acute  base^  which  is  thus  triangular ;  vascular 
scars  three,  placed  above  the  middle;  bark  rugose  below 
the  scars^  punctulate  oAove  them^  smooth  on  the  borders ; 
decorticated  surface  thinly  striate,  its  vascular  scars  two. 
parallel^  long,  narrowly  oval,  accuminate  at  both  ends. 

The  species,  as  described  above  from  an  American  speci- 
men, differs  from  the  figures  by  which  it  is  represented  by 
European  authors.  The  tumescent  leaf-scars  are  much 
smaller,  eight  millimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad  be- 
tween the  angles  above  the  base;  the  vascular  scars  are 
placed  lower ;  the  ribs  also  are  larger,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
millimeters,  and  the  scars  vertically  less  distant  only  fifteen 
millimeters.     In  Brongniart's  figure,  the  leaf -scars  twelve 
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millimeters  long,  are  twenty -six  millimeters  distant.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  the  measurement,  the  es- 
sential characters,  as  described  by  Brongniart,  are  iden- 
tical. The  epidermis  or  upper  cortex  is  as  thin  as  a 
leaf  of  writing  paper,  the  shape  of  the  slightly  oblique 
cicatrices  is  exactly  the  same ;  the  vascular  scars,  though 
placed  a  little  lower  than  described  by  Brongniart,  are  of 
the  same  type ;  the  middle  very  small,  the  lateral  long, 
arched ;  the  surface  is  rugose  below  the  scsys,  the  wrinkles 
obliquely  turned  upward  and  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
scars,  gradually  disappearing  downward,  the  bark  above 
the  top  of  the  scars  being  merely  rugulose  or  punctulate. 
We  have  for  only  point  of  comparison  the  figure  given  by 
Brongniart.  It  has  been  copied  by  Goldenberg,  and  it  does 
not  api)ear  that  any  other  specimen  has  been  seen,  as  the 
snbcorticated  scars  are  not  described. 

Habitat — The  species  is  very  rare.  The  only  specimen 
known  until  now  from  the  American  coal  measures  is  in  the 
collections  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  622,  from  Plymouth, 
Penn'a,  old  mine  F.  It  has  been  figured  for  the  Atlas,  but 
like  those  of  many  other  species,  it  has  been  left  out  from 
want  of  place. 

SioiLLARiA  Massiliensis,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  TIL,  IV,  p.  446,  PI.  XXV,  /.  *-^ 

Ribs  flat ;  furrows  deeply  exit  and  carinate;  surface 
striate  lengthwise  ;  leaf  scars  large^  rhomboidal^  obtuse  at 
the  top^  enlarged'  to  the  middle^  triangular  at  the  base ; 
TKLScuLar  scars  three,  the  IMeral  ones  semi-lunar^  the  me- 
dial horizontally  oval. 

The  cicatrices  have  about  the  same  outline  as  in  the  for- 
mer si)ecies.  They  are,  however,  larger,  especially  broader, 
and  comparatively  shorter ;  twelve  millimeters  long,  eight 
millimeters  broad  between  the  lateral  sharply  acute  angles, 
placed  a  little  higher,  or  about  in  the  middle.  The  char- 
acters of  the  decorticated  surface  are  unknown,  as  no  other 
specimen  has  been  found  except  the  fragment  figured.  The 
fiat  ribs  are  twelve  to  fourteen  millimeters  broad. 

Habitat — Found  in  the  sandstone  of  Marseilles,  111. 
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SlGILIARIA   ATTENUATA,^^^^^:.,  PL  LXXII^  Fig.  9. 

Lesqx.,  Cat.  I^ftts.  Sei,  Assoc,  1858,  p.  17,  PI,  II,  /.  S. 

Sehp.,  Paleont,  veget.,  II,  p.  85, 

8,  Leaeurti,  Schp.,  by  error  in  explan,  of  the  plate. 

Ribs  narrow^  equals  plano-convex  ;  farrows  deep  ;  leaf- 
scars  ovate^  hexagonal^  rounded  at  the  hase^  narrower  and 
truncate  at  the  top^  angular  below  the  middle^  distant ;  vas- 
cular scars  placed  in  the  upper  part ;  intervals  trans- 
versely  rugose. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  in  a  reduced  size  nearly 
identical  to  those  of  8.  LescuriL  The  ribs  are  only  nar- 
rower,  the  scars  much  smaller,  five  to  six  millimeters  long, 
three  to  four  millimeters  broad  in  the  largest  part  below 
the  middle,  and  two  and  an  half  centimeters  distant.  The 
three  specimens,  f.  7,  8,  9,  were  sent  to  me  from  the  same 
place  as  probably  derived  from  a  same  tree.  I  admit, 
however,  the  distinction  made  of  these  forms  by  Schimper. 

Habitat — Ashland  Gap,  Pa.,  communicated  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Poole. 

SiGILLARIA   WiLLIAMSII,    Sp.  TIOV. 

Ribs  distinct^  convex^  depressed  in  the  middle ;  scars 
very  small^  ovate  in  outline^  sligJttly  angular  or  enlarged 
on  the  sides  and  rounded  to  the  base,  truncate  or  slightly 
emarginate  at  tlie  top ;  vascular  scars  three,  the  middle 
punctiform,  the  lateral  semi-lunar ,  opposite;  decorticated, 
vascular  scars  simple,  small,  round,  mammiUate. 

The  ribs  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  broad,  sep- 
arated by  deep  narrow  furrows,  are  convex  on  the  borders 
and  there  striate,  flat  or  slightly  concave  in  the  middle, 
rugulose  or  punctulate  between  the  scars  which  are  at 
least  four  centimeters  distant ;  leaf  scars  four  to  five  milli- 
meters long,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  top,  two  millime- 
ters broad,  enlarged  downwards  to  three  millimeters,  and 
abruptly  curved  or  rounded  to  the  base. 

Species  comparable  to  the  former,  differing  by  the  leaf 
scars  more  distant,  shorter,  broader  than  long,  not  angular 
at  the  middle  or  curving  lower  to  the  base  ;  by  the  broader 
ribs  with  rugose  depressions  in  the  middle,  striate  on  the 
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borders.  In  the  decorticated  state  the  vascular  scars  are 
simple  round  small  mamillae,  and  the  surface  is  obliquely 
rugulose,  not  striate.  It  is  also  closely  related  to  S.  Lacoei, 
Atl.  PI.  LXXII,  f .  12.  The  leaf  scars  are  about  of  the  same 
character ;  the  cortex  is  flattened  or  slightly  convex  in  the 
middle ;  the  difference  is  essentially  in  the  width  of  the 
ribs  and  the  distance  of  the  scars. 

Habitat — ^There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No. 
719,  a  large  specimen  obtained  by  and  named  from  Mr. 
Sam'l  P.  Williams,  an  active  contributor  to  that  collection, 
with  another  specimen,  No.  526,  both  obtained  at  Oliphant 
No.  1  vein. 


SiGILLARIA   LEPTODERMA,    Sp.  nOV,j    PI.  LXXII,  Fig.  10, 

Ribs  of  medium  size,  plano-convex,  coarsely  irregularly 
striaie  ;  leaf  scars  small^  narrowed  and  emarginaie  at  the 
apex;  enlarged  to  near  the  basilar  half  round  line ;  vas- 
cular scars  nearly  in  the  middle ;  cortex  thin,  obliquely 
rugose  above  the  scars ;  decorticated  surfaxie  distinctly 
lineate,  with  vascular  scars  large,  double,  lanceolate,  ob- 
tusely pointed. 

The  ribs  are  one  and  an  half  centimeters  broad,  plano- 
convex, sometimes  flattened  in  the  middle,  separated  by 
equal  parallel  deep  carinate  furrows  ;  the  scar's,  nearly  four 
centimeters  distant,  are  five  millimeters  long,  equally  broad 
and  angular  in  the  widest  part  above  the  rounded  basilar 
line ;  the  vascular  scars  are  small,  three,  the  lateral  ones 
linear  and  slightly  curved,  the  middle  punctiform.  The 
upper  cortex  is  very  thin,  obscurely  and  more  or  less  irreg- 
ularly striate,  rugulose  above  the  top  of  the  scars,  the  ob- 
lique wrinkles  forming  a  short  conical  latticed  impression, 
gradually  effaced  upwards.  The  under  surface  is  distinctly 
marked  by  continuous  thin  lines,  and  the  decorticated 
vascular  scars,  comparatively  large,  are  formed  of  two 
parallel  lanceolate  mamillse,  five  to  six  millimeters  long, 
two  millimeters  broad  at  the  inflated  rounded  base. 

The  species  is  allied  to  the  former,  but  essentially  dis- 
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tinct,  by  the  character  of  the  subcortical  vascular  scars, 
a  character,  however,  extremely  variable.  For  in  some 
specimens  the  subcortical  scars  are  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  still  larger  than  those  figured,  nearly  like  those  of 
the  small  forms  of  S.  IcBvigaia  and  8,  reniformis. 

Hdbitai — Represented  in  numerous  and  large  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth,  Pa., 
P  vein. 

SiGiLLARiA  PULCHRA,  Newhy. 

Ann,  of  Sci.  of  CleveL,  v.  i,  p,  165^  /.  3, 

Trunk  narrowly  ribbed;  ribs  prominent^  slightly  ru- 
gose^ alteinately  expanded  and  contracted ;  areoles  len- 
ticular^ rounded  above  and  below ^with  OjCute  lateral  angles : 
^vascular  impressions  two^  nearly  rounds  separated  by  a 
rounded  tubercle;  decorticated  surface  longitudinally 
striate^  bearing  obscure  impressions  of  the  leaf -scars. 

The  ribs,  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  enlarged  space, 
are  alternately  contracted  to  five  millimeters  between  the 
areoles.  These,  two  centimeters  distant,  measure  six  mil- 
limeters transversely,  four  vertically. 

The  author  remarks  that  this  species  resembles,  in  the 
alternance  of  width  of  the  ribs,  S.  contracta^  Brgt.,  and 
S,  diploderma^  Corda,  but  differs  from  both  by  the  leaf- 
scars  and  the  vascular  impressions.  AS  seen  from  the  fig- 
ures, the  areoles  are  like  those  of  S.  transversalis,  Brgt., 
and  the  characters  of  the  ribs  as  in  S.  diploderma. 

Habitat — Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sub-conglomerate  coal 
measures. 

C.  Leaf  scars  obtuse  at  the  top ;  borders  laterally  di- 
verging in  a  curvCj  angularly  bent  at  the  arched  basilar 
lirie, 

SiGiLLARiA  POLiTA,  Lcsqx,,  PI.  LXXIII^  Fig.  1, 

Lesqz.,  Oeol,  of  JPenn*a,  1868,  p.  87i,  PI.  XIV,  /.  S, 

Ribs  nearly  flat^  very  smooth  ;  furrows  deep  and  nar- 
row ;  scars  discoid^  rounded  at  the  top^  enlarged  on  the 
sides^  joined  in  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  slightly  archedbasi- 
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lar  line ;  vascular  scars  near  the  apex^  the  lateral  ones 
distant,  semilunar^  the  medial  straight  or  arched  upward. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  following,  differing 
merely  by  narrow  ribs  and  broader  discs.  These  are  one 
centimeter  broad  near  the  base  and  five  to  six  millimeters 
in  vertical  direction.  The  subcorticated  surface  is- not  seen 
upon  the  only  specimen  which  I  had  for  examination. 
Schimi)er  does  not  record  this  species  in  Paleont.  Veget., 
probably  considering  it  as  identical  with  the  following. 
Its  relation  is  with  S,  Saullii  and  8,  hyppocrepis^  Brgt. 

Habitat — Carbondale,  Clarkson's  collection. 

SiGiLLARiA  Yardlei,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  LXXni^  Fig.  2. 

Lesqx.f  CaU  Foitw.  Sex.  cusocy  p.  17,  Pi.  II,  /.  4.  Sthp.,  Paleont.  Veget., 
II,  p.  S5. 

Bibs  plano-convex^  smooth  ;  leaf  scars  trapezoidal^  ob- 
tuse at  the  top^  half  round  at  the  enlarged  base  ;  vascular 
scars^  near  the  upper  bordei;  subcortical  surfax^e  dis- 
tinctly siriatej  with  leaf  scars  simple^  oval^  small,  mam- 
miltcde. 

Though  the  ribs  are  broader,  the  scars  are  smaller  and 
more  distant  than  in  the  former  species.  Except  this  the 
characters  are  about  the  same. 

Habitat — Presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Yardley,  as  obtained 
near  Pottsville.  1  have  lately  found  some  good  specimens 
of  the  species  at  the  Mammoth  bed  of  Raush  Gap,  Pa. 

SiGILLARIA   ORBICULARIS,   Brgt. 

Hist,  d.  veg.  foee.,  p.  465,  PL  CLII,  /.  6.  Oold.,  Fl.  Sarrasp.,  p.  42,  PI. 
VIIJ,/.  fO,  gl.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  S7. 

BibsfUit;  scars  nearly  round,  very  obtuse  or  slightly 
emarginate  at  the  top,  larger  below  the  middle ;  borders 
scarcely  angular  in  rounding  to  the  base. 

The  American  specimens  agree  with  very  little  difference 
to  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European  authors. 
The  ribs  are  flat,  generally  somewhat  narrower,  ten  to 
eleven  millimeters  broad ;  the  furrows  straight  and  narrow ; 
the  leaf  scars  smaller  than  the  ribs,  broader  than  long, 
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slightly  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  top,  rounded  at  the  base. 
The  vascular  scars,  three,  have  the  general  character,  the 
medial  one  being  a  short  transversal  bar  punctate  in  the 
•  middle.  The  decorticated  surface  has  not  been  seen  by  the 
authors  quoted  above.  It  is  indistinctly  lineate  or  striate, 
and  its  vascular  scars  are  represented  by  oval  corrugated 
mamillsB  or  oval  patches  of  coaly  matter  indicating  the 
shape  of  the  scars  as  simple  and  nearly  round. 

Habitat — Seen  in  good  specimens  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
collection  (No.  616,  616a,  621)  from  Maltby,  Pa.,  and  also 
from  Seneca  mine,  F  vein,  Pittston. 

D.  Leaf  scars  oval  or  ovate^  not  angular  on  the  sides^ 
truncate  emarginate  or  obtuse  at  the  top^  rounded  at 
the  base. 


SiGiLLARiA  VoLZii,  Brgt,  PL  LXXII,  Fig,  11. 

Bri/t,,  Hist.  d.  veg./oss.t  p.  46 1^  Pi.  CXLTV,/,  1.  Sehp.,  Pmleont.  veget., 
2If  p.  8S. 

S.  Sillimanni,  Oold.^  Fl.  Sarrcep.,  II,  p.  $5. 

Ribs  mirrow^  plano-convex^  equals  obliquely  rugose  a^bove 
the  scars ;  discs  ovate ;  vascular  scars  nearly  in  the  mid- 
die;  decorticated  surface  thinly  lineate  lengtJiwise^  its 
vascular  scars  simple^  small^  oval  Tnamlllce. 

In  the  American  specimens  the  ribs  and  scars  are  a  little 
larger  than  figured  by  Brongniart  and  the  latteral  borders 
of  the  discs  are  not  at  all  angular,  but  gradually  rounded 
to  the  base.  The  convex  ribs,  one  centimeter  broad,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  narrow  parallel  and  equal  furrows,  are  ob- 
scurely rugose  lengthwise,  and  distinctly  marked  above  the 
scars  by  oblique  wrinkles  diverging  upward.  The  scars 
are  one  centimeter  long,  six  millimeters  broad  in  the  lower 
part,  slightly  emarginate  at  top.  The  cortex  is  somewhat 
thick,  about  half  a  millimeter. 

In  comparing  the  figure  to  that  of  S.  Sillimanni^  PL 
LXXI,  f.  6,  the  great  diflEerence  in  the  characters  is  easily 
remarked. 

Habitat — Bare  in   the  American  coal  measures.     The 
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si>ecimen  described,  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  is  No.  494, 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  from  Plymouth  P  vein. 


SiGILLARIA   PiTTSTONIANA,  Sp,  TIOV.^  PL  LXXI,  Fig.  ^. 

Ribs  flat^  convex  on  the  borders  only^  along  the  deep 
large  parallel  equal  furrows  ;  surface  irregularly  minute- 
ly rugose ;  scars  comparatively  small^  oval^  obtusely  trun- 
cate at  the  top ;  vascular  scars  in  the  middle  of  the  cica- 
trices;  bark  very  thick;  decorticated  surface  still  more  ob- 
scurely striate^  its  scars  STnall^  oval. 

The  ribs  always  flat,  except  along  the  borders,  vary  in 
diameter  from  eight  to  fifteen  millimeters.  In  the  largest 
forms  the  scars  are  seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  rounded  at  the  base,  truncate  at  the  top,  sometimes 
narrower  and  obtuse  at  both  ends.  The  vascular  scars,  of 
the  general  character,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cica- 
trices. In  the  decorticated  state  they  are  simple,  oval,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  scarcely  one  millimeter  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  four  to  five  millimeters  long. 

The  species  is  allied  to  S,  rugosa^  Brgt.,  1.  c,  p.  476,  PI. 
CXLIV,  f.  2. 

Habitat — The  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston, 

has  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  from  Plymouth  P 
vein.     The  characters  are  persistent  upon  all. 

» 
SiGILLARIA  SiLLiMANNi,  Brgt.^  PL  LXXI,  Fig.  6. 

Brgt.,  HisU  d.  veg.  foas.^  p.  459,  PI.  CXLVIl,  /•  I*  Oold.,  Fl.  Sarrcsp., 
II.,  p.  S5,  Pi.  IX,  /.  4;  JT,  /.  It.  Leaqz,,  Oeol.  of  Penn*a,  1868^  p.  S7B,  Schp., 
PaUont.  veget.,  II,  p.  88. 

Ribs  narrow^  plano-convex^  slightly  undulate^  punctate 
or  rugulose  above  the  scars ;  leaf -scars  ovate^  truncate  at 
the  top^  enlarging  towards  the  rounded  base;  vascular 
scars  placed  above  the  middle ;  decorticated^  surface  dis- 
tinctly lineate^  its  vascular  scars  double^  oval,  small^  close 
to  each  others. 

The  ribs  seven  to  nine  millimeters  broad,  are  distinctly 
convex ;  the  scars  two  to  three  centimeters  distant,  eight 
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millimeters  long,  five  to  six  broad  toward  the  base,  are 
ovate,  truncate,  or  slightly  emarginate  at  the  aj)ex,  grad- 
ually enlarged  downwards  to  the  half  round  base.  Some- 
times the  scars  are  topped  by  a  small  round  mamilla,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Goldenberg,  1.  c. ;  but  it  is  generally 
indistinct  and  even  totally  erased  upon  most  of  the  speci- 
mens. The  cortex  is  either  smooth  or  punctate,  rarely  ru- 
gose, and  the  lateral  vascular  scars  are  generally  united  at 
the  base  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  an  unimportant  char- 
acter, for  they  are  sometimes  cut  and  separate  upon  the  same 
specimen,  as  seen,  f.  6.  In  f.  4  of  Gold.,  1.  c,  the  cortex 
is  thinly  lineate,  as  in  some  of  our  specimens.  In  Bigt., 
1.  c,  f.  1,  it  is  transeversely,  coarsely  rugose.  This  char- 
acter is  indicated  for  the  typical  form,  while  the  ribs  with 
the  smooth  or  linear  surface  represent  var.  B,  found  at  Saar- 
bruck,  and  described  by  Goldenberg.  The  subcortical  vas- 
cular scars  are  generally  double,  small,  oval,  as  seen  on  the 
left  side  of  f .  6  of  our  plat« ;  sometimes  they  are  united  in 
one  and  nearly  round — this,  however,  very  rarely. 

Habitat — The  first  specimens  of  this  species  were  sent  to 
Brongniart  by  Cist,  with  the  locality  indicated  as  mines  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  species  is  common  in  that  region,  as  it 
is  represented  in  its  varieties  by  numerous  specimens  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  especially  from  Plymouth 
F  vein. 

SiGILLARIA   ELLIPTICA,    BtgL 

Hist.  d.  veg.  fosa.,  p,  447 1  PI.  CLIl,  f.lS^  CL  XIII,  /.  4,  Gold.,  Fl.  Sdrrap., 
II,  p.  S9,  PL  VII,  f.  19-tl,  VIII,  f.  S.    8ehp.,  PaleatU,  VegeU,  II,  p,  S4, 

Ribs  plano-convex^  narrow^  transversely  rugose  between 
the  scars  ;  cicatrices  ovate^  obscurely  hexagonal^  obtuse  at 
the  top  and  the  base ;  vascular  scars  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cicatrices. 

This  species  is  allied  to  8.  Lescurii^  as  represented  Atl., 
PI.  LXXII,  f.  8,  differing  by  the  obtuse  apex  of  the  cica- 
trices not  enlarged  in  the  lower  part.  The  ribs  average  one 
centimeter  in  width  ;  the  scars  are  close,  three  to  five  milli- 
meters distant,  one  centimeter  long,  five  to  seven  millimet- 
ers broad,  and  the  space  between  them  is  distinctly  trans- 
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versely  rugose.  The  characters  of  the  subcortical  surface 
are  not  given  by  the  authors.  From  our  specimens  this 
surface  is  obscurely  very  thinly  lineate,  the  lines  not  per- 
ceivable with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  vascular  scars  are  oval 
simple  mamillse,  two  and  an  half  millimeters  long,  one 
millimeter  broad. 

Habitat — I  refer  to  this  species  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens obtained  at  the  mines  of  Cuyahoga  falls,  Ohio  (Si.  6), 
in  the  collection  of  the  Mus.  Coitip.  Zool.,  Cambridge.  I 
have  received  one  specimen  from  Cannelton,  by  M^  I.  F. 
Mansfield.  There  are  also  some  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  F  vein. 

SiGiLLARiA  ovALis,  8p.  uoc.  PI.  LXXIj  Figs.  7,  8. 

Ribs  JUd^  equal  and  parallel;  furrows  marked  hy  a 
mere  line;  surface  smooth  ;  cicatrices  oval  or  ovate^  a  little 
narrower  at  the  obtuse  top  than  at  the  rounded  base;  vas- 
cular scars  at  or  above  tjie  middle;  decorticaied  surface 
distinctly^  coarsely  lineate^  its  scars  simple^  small^  nar- 
rowly oval. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  oval  comparatively  nar- 
rower areoles,  by  the  greater  distance  between  them  and  by 
the  surface,  which  is  smooth  even  between  the  scars.  The 
bark  is  nearly  one  millimeter  thick ;  the  space  between  the 
cicatrices  is  about  one  centimeter,  same  as  the  length  of  the 
scars,  whose  width  averages  only  five  millimeters.  F.  8 
shows  a  remarkable  plicature  of  the  bark  in  thin  layers  al- 
ternately superposed  upon  each  other. 

Habitat — The  specimens  (No.  466)  are  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  La€oe,  from  Plymouth,  F  vein. 

SiGILLARIA   CORTEI,    Brgt. 

HUt.  d.  veg.  foBS.^  p.  4S7j  PI.  CXLVII.f.  S,  4.  Gold.,  Fl,  Sarrtep.^  IT, p, 
47,  PI.  VITI,  /.  It.  Oein.,  Verai.,  p.  45,  Pt.  VI,  /.  l-S ;  IX,  /.  7.  Schp., 
PaJeont,  vtgeU,  II,  p.  87. 

&  dubia,  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  PtntCa,  1868,  p.  87t. 

Ribs  narrow;  scars  distant^  oblong-ovaie^  obtuse  at  both 
ends;  corticated  surface  thinly  striate. 

Species  closely  allied  to  the  former.    The  ribs  piano-con- 
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vex,  generally  narrower,  average  six  to  seven  millimeters 
in  width.  The  corticated  surface  is  thinly  striate  or  ob- 
scurely rugose ;  the  cicatrices  are  narrower,  a  little  strangled 
below  the  top,  more  distant ;  the  furrows  are  deep  and  large, 
well  defined.  Geinitz,  1.  c,  represents  the  species  from  a 
splendid  specimen  bearing  leaves.  The  only  American 
specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  that  described  in 
Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1.  c,  as  S.  dubia.  It  differs  merely  by 
slightly  larger  ribs,  not  jRrger,  however,  than  those  of  f .  2 
of  Gein.,  1.  c. 
Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Trevor  ton,  Penn'a. 

S.  OBOVATA,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  872,  PI.  XIV,  /.  ^. 

Ribs  broad^  nearly  flat^  indistinctly  lineate ;  furrows 
deep  and  narrow;  scars  comparatively  small,  exactly 
ovate;  surface  marked  by  a  few  round  tubercles^  wUhovi 
regular  order  of  position. 

This  species,  improperly  named,  diffei-s  especially  from 
all  those  of  the  group  by  the  large  costse,  more  than  two 
centimeters  broad.  The  ovate  scars,  seven  millimeters  long, 
six  millimeters  broad,  in  the  lower  part,  are  shorter  and 
more  enlarged  to  the  rounded  base  than  those  of  S.  ovalis^ 
its  nearest  relative.  They  are  also  more  distant,  ten  milli- 
meters at  least.  The  subcorticated  surface  is  very  obscurely 
lineate,  a  little  more  distinctly  than  the  cortex ;  its  vascu- 
lar scars  are  simple  oval  mamillse,  as  in  S.  ovalis. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Trevorton,  with  the  former. 

E.  Ribs  large,  generally  divided  in  three  zones. 

SiGILLARIA   ACUMINATA,  Ncwby. 
Ann.  of  Sex.  of  CleveL,  v.  1,  p.  164,  /•  ^' 

Trunk  ribbed;  ribs  parallel^  moderately  elevated^  divided 
into  five  bands^  of  which  the  central  is  most  prominent, 
widest^  rugose^  and  of  unequal  width  ;  lateral  stripes  stri- 
ated longitvdinally ;  leaf  scars  pyrform^  crowned  by  a 
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hng  claW'like  appendage^  which  is  sometimes  bifid;  vas- 
cular impressions  low  down  in  the  leaf -scars  ;  decorticated 
surface  ribbed^  Toarked  by  linear  depressions.  . 

The  ribs  are  fifteen  millimeters  wide,  the  scars  two  and  a 
half  centimeters  distant,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  The  author 
remarks  that  in  obscure  specimens  the  acuminate  appendage 
of  the  leaf-scars  is  hardly  perceptible.  Except  this  and  the 
somewhat  lower  position  of  the  vascular  impressions,  the 
characters  of  the  species  are  the  same  as  in  S.  rugosa^  Brgt. 

Habitat — Shale  over  the  coal  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

SiGiLLARiA  nuGOSA,  BrgL 

Hist.  rf.  veg.  /o8M.,  p.  476y  PI.  CXLIV^  f.  S.  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  -Pwin'a,  1858, 
p.  87S.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  VegeUy  II,  p.  92. 

CostcB flat;  furrows  narrow^  distinct^  obtusely  carinate^ 
bordered  with  narrow^  lateral^  smooth  zones ;  medial  zone 
punctulaie  or  rugulose  between  the  scars ;  scars  discoid^ 
oval,  distant ;  vascular  scars  three,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  disks,  the  middle  punctiform,  the  lateral  oblong  par- 
aUel. 

This  description  is  translated  from  Brongniart,  who  made 
it  from  American  specimens.  From  the  figure,  1.  c,  the 
ribs,  including  the  flat  narrow  zones  which  border  them,  are 
eighteen  millimeters  broad,  with  a  deep,  narrow  furrow. 
The  scars,  ovate,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gradually  widening 
from  the  top  to  below  the  middle,  are  eight  millimeters  long, 
six  millimeters  broad  in  the  widest  part,  filling  the  medial 
punctate  flattened  zone  of  the  ribs,  which  is  slightly  con- 
tracted between  the  scars  nearly  two  centimeters  distant. 
The  decorticated  surface  is  striate,  its  vascular  scars  simple, 
narrowly  oval,  five  millimeters  long. 

On  this  species  Brongniart  remarks  that  with  two  others 
which  he  describes,  8.  Deulschiana  and  8.  canaUculata^  it 
has  the  cost«e  divided  in  three  longitudinal  zones,  the  medial 
one,  containing  the  leaf-scars  and  the  lateral  ones,  separated 
by  a  less  distinct  furrow,  offering  generally  a  notable  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  surface,  etc.  Species  with  this  char- 
acter are  rightly  separated  in  a  peculiar  section  of  the  genus. 
32  P. 
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Goldenberg,  fl.  Sarrsep.,  II,  p.  48,  Pi.  VIII,  f.  26,  describes 
and  figures  as  a  variety  of  S,  rugosa,  a  form  which,  from 
what  is  said  above  by  the  author,  should  be  considered 
different,  the  ribs  being  very  narrow,  eight  millimeters, 
without  flattened  borders ;  the  scars  only  eight  millimeters 
distant,  very  small,  five  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  and  the  subcorticated  vascular  scar  a  round  mam- 
milla. The  only  character  I  find  in  concordance  between 
the  two  forms  is  the  rugosity  of  tlie  surface  between  the 
scars.  The  relation  of  S.  rugosa  with  ^8^.  Plttstoniana  is 
remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species. 

Habitat — The  variety,  according  to  Schimper,  is  common 
in  Saarbruck.  The  form  described  by  Brongniart  is  from 
a  specimen  sent  to  him  from  Wilkes-Barre,  by  Cist.  I  have 
as  yet  seen  nothing  referrable  to  it  from  the  American  coal 
measures. 

SiGILLARIA   MARGINATA,  Sp.  TIOV.,  PI,  LXXIy  f.  5, 

CostcB  very  large^  bordered  by  a  broad  striate  zone; 
medial  furrows  distinct^  but  narrow;  scars  large^  dis- 
tant^ truncate  at  the  top^  enlarged  to  the  middle^  rounded 
to  the  base;  surface  between  the  scars  more  or  less  punc- 
tate; decorticated  surface  llneate^  its  scars  double^  oval^ 
long^  contiguous  in  the  middle. 

The  ribs,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  are  bordered 
on  each  side  by  striate  distinct  zones,  as  broad  a^s  the  me- 
dial space  occupied  by  the  scara,  and  separated  by  very 
narrow  furrows ;  the  middle  costa,  six  to  seven  millimeters 
broad,  is  obliquely  rugose  above  and  below  the  scars,  punc- 
tate in  the  intervals.  The  cicatrices,  eight  millimeters  long, 
six  millimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  have  the  vascular 
scars  in  the  middle,  the  central  punctiform  or, marked  by 
two  short  parallel  lines,  the  lateral  ones  long,  vertical,  par- 
allel and  linear.  The  decorticated  surface  has  the  characters 
described  above. 

As  seen  from  the  figure,  the  decorticated  part  looks  like 
an  upper  cortex.  But  the  specimen  is  an  overturned  im- 
pression.   The  middle  zone  of  the  ribs  is  somewhat  convex. 
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The  line  traced  above  tlife  figure  represents  a  cross  section 
of  the  surface. 

This  species  is  distantly  related  to  the  former,  and  also 
to  S.  canalictUata^  Brgt.,  mentioned  above  as  referable  to 
this  group. 

Habitat — The  species  is  represented  by  specimen  reverse 
of  No.  460,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  It  is  from 
Plymouth,  Penn'a,  F  vein. 

SiGILLARIA  LaCOEI,  8p.  TIOV.^  PL  LXXII^  FlffS,  12-12b. 
S,  diacoidea  7  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  p.  87S,  PI.  XIV,  /.  5. 

Ribs  large^  convex^  canaliculate  in  the  medial  zone; 
leaf -scars  smallj  often  deformed^  narrowed  at  both  ends 
and  obtuse^  or^  when  in  a  good  state  of  preservation^  oval 
or  ovate^  emarginate  at  the  top^  scarcely  enlarged  to  the 
rounded  base;  vascular  scars  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
disks. 

This  species,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, may  be  considered  of  the  same  group  as  the  former, 
the  ribs  being  composed  of  a  medial  zone,  flat  or  concave, 
with  two  very  large  distinctly  convex  borders.  The  bark 
is  thick,  two  to  three  millimeters,  according  to  the  width 
of  the  ribs  which  measure  one  and  an  half  to  five  and 
an  half  centimeters  across.  The  outside  zones  are  highly 
convex,  the  medial  one  concave,  narrow,  four  to  six  mil- 
limeters broad,  with  scars  distant,  three  to  four  centi- 
meters, often  deformed  by  lateral  compression  of  the  out- 
side zones,  very  small,  seven  to  ten  millimeters  long,  three 
to  four  millimeters  broad,  oval,  acute  at  both  ends  when 
deformed  as  in  f.  12,  emarginate  at  the  top  and  round  at 
the  base,  in  the  normal  state  of  preservation,  f.  12a,  en- 
larged twice  underneath.  The  decorticated  surface  is  con- 
vex without  trace  of  the  medial  concave  zone,  distinctly  and 
regularly  lineat^.  Its  leaf  scars  are  generally  represented  by 
one,  sometimes  by  two,  mamillse,  originally  five  to  six  milli- 
meters long,  rounded  and  broader  at  one  end,  tapering  to  a 
point,  f.  125,  same  specimen  as  f.  12a.  I  say  originally,  for 
the  subcortical  scars  in  this  species  greatly  vary,  increasing 
in  size  under  the  cortex,  while  the  surface  scars  preserve 
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the  same  size  and  outlines.  Ttius,  specimens  with  leaf- 
scars  like  f.  12a,  have  subcortical  narrowly  oval  scars  one 
and  an  half  centimeter  long,  either  simple  or  double,  sep- 
arated or  contiguous  on  the  sides.  Old  stems  have  them 
two  centimeters  long,  eight  to  ten  millimeters  broad,  ob- 
long, cordate  at  base,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  top,  show 
ing  thus  the  lateral  connection  of  two  mamillse.  Others 
still  are  large  and  ovate,  nearly  round,  tuberculate,  like 
the  discs  of  S.  discoidea^  Lesqx.  1.  c,  a  form  which  may 
merely  represent  a  variety  of  this  or  of  one  of  the  following 
species  which  have  the  subcortical  scars  subject  to  a  meta- 
morphism  of  the  same  kind. 

Habitat — Pittston.  Seen  in  numerous  specimens  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  vein  P. 

SiGiLLARiA  LiEViGATA,  Brgt.     PL  LXXl^  Figs.  IS. 

BrgUy  Hist.  d.  veg,  foas.,  p.  471,  PL  CXLIIJ,  Gold.,  FL  Sarrctp,,  //|P- 
51,  PI.  VIII,  /.  S2.  Leaqz.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  87S.  Schp.,  Paleant 
veget.,  II.  p.  98. 

Costce  very  large^  smooth  ;  furrows  deep,  carinate  ;  cka- 
trices  smaU^  hexagonal,  truncate  or  emarginate  at  top, 
enlarged  to  the  rounded  or  angular  base  ;  subcortical  sur- 
face distinctly  striate ;  its  scars  oval^  elongated,  contigu- 
ous^ separated  in  the  middle  by  a  round  or  oval  areole. 

The  scars  of  the  cortex  are  rarely  preserved,  at  least 
upon  American  specimens.  They  are  described  by  Brong- 
niart  and  Schimper  as  regularly  hexagonal,  while  all  those 
I  have  beeu  able  to  examine  have  the  lower  part  more  gen- 
erally rounded  than  angular.  These  scars  are  very  small, 
at  least  in  proportion  to  the  great  width  of  the  ribs,  which 
measure  five  to  six  centimeters  in  diameter  or  more,  while 
the  leaf-scars  are  only  five  millimeters  long  and  as  broad 
near  the  base.  As  seen  f.  1-3,  the  subcortical  scars  are 
variously  deformed.  F.  3  has  the  tubercles  oval,  contigu- 
ous, at  least  at  the  top  and  the  base,  with  a  depression  in 
the  middle.  In  f.  1  and  2,  they  are  united  in  one,  flattened, 
large,  two  to  three  centimeters  long,  one  to  one  and  an  half 
broad,  sometimes  even  much  larger,  diversely  cut,  even  in 
their  central  part  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  f .  2.    The  sub- 
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cortical  scars  indicate  that  their  growth  has  been  progressing 
under  the  bark,  and  that  the  deformation  is  caused  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  compression,  according  to  the  space  which 
they  had  for  their  development.  This  expansion  is  not 
easily  explained ;  for  the  bark,  more  than  one  millimeter 
thick,  is  not  split  as  seen^f.  1,  which  has  the  subcortical 
cicatrices  already  of  far  greater  size  and  development  than 
those  of  the  cortex.  The  bark  is,  however,  rarely  preserved 
upon  the  same  specimens  bearing  enlarged  subcortical  de- 
formed bolsters. 

Habitat — Not  rare,  but  generally  found  in  a  decorticated 
state.  Splendid  and  very  instructive  specimens  are  in  the 
(abinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  vein  P,  and 
others  around  Pitts  ton. 

SiGiLLARiA  RENiFOBMis,  Brgt.^  PI.  LXX^  Figs.  6-9. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veget,  fosa.,  p.  470,  M,  CXLII.  Qold.,  FL  Sarrasp.,  II, 
p.  50,  M.  VIII,  /.  SU  LL  and  Hull,,  fosa.  n.,  I,  Pt,  L  VII,  LXXI.  Lesqx., 
GeoL  of  Ftnn^a,  1858, p,  873,  Schp.,  Ftileont.  veget.,  II,  f.  94,  P(.  LXVIII, 
f,9. 

SiffUlaria  monoataehya,  LL  and  Hutu,  I.  c,  1,  PI,  LXXIl. 

&  altemana,  ibid.,  Pt.  LVI,    Gold,,  FL  Sarrcep.,  p.  50,  PI.  IX,  f.  5-8. 

Oein.,  Verat.,  p.  47,  PI.  VIII,  f.  2. 

CostcB  not  as  large  as  in  the  former  species ;  furrows 
less  distinct ;  leaf -scars  rentform^  emarginate  at  the  top^ 
enlarged  on  the  sides,  rounded  at  the  base,  not  or  scarcely 
angular  :  vascular  scars,  three,  the  medial  large,  punctate, 
the  lateral  ones  inflated,  semi-lunar,  diverging  obliquely 
downward;  subcortical  scars  double,  vertically  oval, 
rarely  contiguous,  deformed  in  many  ways. 

The  difference  in  the  characters  of  this  and  the  former 
species  is  clear  enough  when  one  has  on  hand  good  corti- 
cated specimens  with  the  reniform  impressions  as  in  f .  5. 
But  corticated  specimens  of  this  species  are  still  more 
rarely  found  than  those  of  8.  Icevigata,  and  in  a  decorti- 
cated state,  the  deformed  scars  of  both  species  are  often 
indifferently  referable  to  one  or  the  other  species.  Brong- 
niart  describes  the  subcortical  scars  as  geminate  and 
Schimi)er  as  joined  in  the  middle.  This  last  character  is 
scarcely  if  ever  remarked  upon  the  American  specimens 
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which,  in  the  decorticated  state,  have  the  scars  double  and 
distinct,  f.  6,  like  those  of  S.  alternans,  as  figured  by  LI.  and 
Hutt.,  1.  c,  PI.  LYI,  and  by  Gold.,  1.  c,  f.  6.  In  older  stems 
they  become  more  distant  proportionally  to  their  enlarge- 
ment as  in  f .  8  of  our  plate,  which  is  comparable  to  that  of 
Geinitz,  1.  c,  PI.  VIII,  f.  2,  and  then  more  and  more  dis- 
tant as  in  f.  7,  having  between  them  a  kind  of  depression 
with  opposite  curved  lines  like  lateral  leaf-scai-s.  F.  9,  with 
cicatrices  double,  upraised,  vertically  rhomboidal,  coarsely 
deeply  striate  across,  each  marked  in  the  center  by  a  round 
small  cavity,  probably  also  represents  a  peculiar  deforma- 
tion of  the  scars  of  this  species  caused  perhaps  by  long  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  action  near  the  base  of  the  trunks. 
To  give  a  complete  representation  of  all  tlie  variations  of 
these  scars,  observable  sometimes  upon  a  same  large  speci- 
men like  those  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  would  de- 
mand indeed  a  large  number  of  plates. 

Habitat — Extremely  common  at  some  localities,  esi>e- 
cially  in*  the  anthracite  basin  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston, 
Pottsville,  New  Philadelphia,  etc.  Rare  in  the  western 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

§  4.  Syringodendron. 

Cortex  costate;  vascular  scars  united  in  one, 

Schimper  considers  the  species  of  this  group  as  repre- 
senting decorticiited  stems  of  Sigillaria.  This  opinion 
may  be  right ;  but  as  these  forms  have  not  been  identified 
with  species  known  by  their  cortical  cicatrices,  their  defi- 
nite relation  is  unknown.  I  describe  them  under  this 
separate  section  as  it  has  been  generally  done  by  authors. 

Syrinoodendron  Porteri,  Lesqx,,  PL  LXX^  Figs,  1-lb, 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p,  448,  PI.  XXVII,  f.  4-6. 

Stems  large^  indistinctly  costate;  ribs  narrow^  scars  in 
vertical  rows^  close.,  small^  circular  in  outline;  vascvlar 
scars  punctate,  covered  by  a  deep  convex  semi-lunar  im- 
press ion;  space  between  the  scars  irregularly  striate. 

The  specimens  from  which  this  species  has  been  made 
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are  fragments  of  trunks  preserved  in  their  cylindrical  shape, 
one  ten,  the  other  twenty  centimeters  in  diameter.  The 
scars  are  small,  one  millimeter  in  both  directions,  round, 
when  seen  without  magnifiers,  but  really  composed,  as  seen 
f.  la,  16,  (enlarged),  of  transversely  oval  cicatrices  with  a 
central  punctate  vascular  scar  traversed,  either  in  the  mid- 
dle or  above,  by  a  deep  semi-lunar  depression  giving  to  the 
cicatrices  the  shape  of  an  eye  half  covered  with  its  lid,  as 
in  S.  palpebra,  Daws,  Dev.  plants.  Quart.  Journ.  Greol. 
Soc.  1862,  p.  307,  PI.  XIII,  f.  12,  whose  scars  are  vertically 
two  centimeters  distant. 

The  surface  of  the  specimens  is  apparently  decorticated, 
or  at  least  deprived  of  its  epidermis  ;  no  part  of  coaly  mat- 
ter remains  attached  to  it.  I  cannot  relate  this  plant  to  any 
species  of  Sigillaria  described.  It  might  be  compared  to 
the  decorticated  surface  of  S.  tessellata.  But  the  scars  are 
too  close,  scarcely  one  millimeter  distant  vertically  ;  while 
measured  from  center  to  center,  even  in  the  small  branches 
of  this  last  species,  the  scars  are  at  least  three  times 
as  distant.  One  of  the  specimens  which  was  found  in 
connection  with  those  described  above,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen,  is  said  to  be  abruptly  strangled  and  reduced  by 
contraction  to  half  its  diameter.  This  deformation  is  some- 
times seen  upon  stems  of  Stigmaria^  for  example,  in  the 
fragment  described  below  as  Stigmarla  stellar  is  ^  Lesqx., 
and  more  distinctly  in  8.  ficoideSy  Goepp.  Perm,  fl.,  PI. 
XXXV,  f.  2. 

Habitat — Found  at  Eugene,  Ind.,  and  presented  to  the 
State  cabinet  of  111.  by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Isaac  Porter. 


Strixgodendron  pachydkrma,   BrgLy    PL   LXX, 

Figs.  2,  2a. 

Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  veg./oas.,  p,  479,  Pi.  CLXVT,/.  1,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Oj  Fienn*a, 
p.  S7S;  Geol,  Repi.  of  III.,  II,  p.  45L 

Sigillaria  tesaellata  (decorticated),  8chp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  Si. 

Hibs  narroiD,  liiglily  convex ;  furrows  deep^  carlnate; 
subcortical  scars  broadly  cuneiform^  emarginate  at  top^ 
obtuse  at  the  base^  with  a  central  irregularly  circular 
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mamilla;  cortex  a  thick  coaling  of  coal  whereon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  scars  is  indicated  by  small  oval  TnamillcB. 

The  rit)s  are  often  narrower  than  in  our  figure,  from  six 
to  ten  millimeters  broad;  the  cortex  is  also  generally 
thicker,  one  and  an  half  to  five  millimeters ;  the  ribs  are 
highly  convex  and  the  furrows  very  deep.  The  subcorti- 
cal surface  is  rugose,  striate  lengthwise  by  thin  lines  un- 
dulating around  the  scars  and  narrowing  in  bundles  be- 
tween them,  as  in  f.  2.  The  cicatrices,  three  millime- 
ters long,  two  millimeters  broad,  are  obcordate,  with  me- 
dial small  round  mamillse  joined  by  narrow  inflated  lines 
to  the  upper  borders  of  the  cicatrices,  f .  2a,  as  seen  on  well 
preserved  specimens. 

The  reference  of  this  form  to  8.  tessellaia  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  highly  convex  ribs.  The  subcortical  scars, 
compared  with  those  of  S,  tessellata^  PI.  LXXII,  f.  3,  ap- 
pear also  far  different  in  shape  and  size. 

Habitat — The  species  is  especially  common  in  the  anthra- 
cite basin  of  Penn'a;  Trevorton,  Pittston,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Rare  in  the  Western  coal  measures.  There  is  a  specimen 
of  it  in  the  State  cabinet  of  111.  without  indication  of  lo- 
cality. 

Syringodendron    Brongniarti,    Oein.^   PL   LXX^ 

Figs.  3,  3a,  3b. 

Sigillaria  Brongniarti,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  47,  PI.  VII,  /.  S,  4.  Sehp.,  Paleonl. 
Vegei.,  II,  p.  97. 

Syringodendron  pes  eapreoli,  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p.  St,  PI.  XIII,  /.  t. 
Sigillaria  pes  eapreoli,  Oein.,  I.  c,  /.  6. 

Bibs  flat,  separated  by  an  obtuse  scarcely  marked  fur- 
row ;  svJbc(yrtical  scars  oval,  enlarged  on  one  side,  mucro- 
nate  at  the  apex,  narrowed  at  the  base;  vascular  scars 
round,  eccentrical,  mammillute. 

The  bark  is  thin,  the  lower  surface  distinctly  striate,  the 
upper  bark  also,  but  coarsely  and  irregularly  so,  with  very 
small  oval  papillae  indicating  the  position  of  the  vascular 
scars. 

Habitat — ^Two  specimens,  partly  represented  in  Atl.,  are 
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in  the  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  of  Cambridge,  both  obtained  from 
the  lower  coal  bed  of  Trevorton. 

Stringodendron  cyclostigma,  Brgt.^  PL  LXX^ 

Figs.  Jh,  4a. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  fosa.,  p.  480^  M.  CLXVI^  /.  2,  S.  Lesqx.,  G^eol.  of 
iVfin^a,  1858,  p.  878. 

Sigillaria  cydoatigma^  Oein.^  Verst,,  p.  46 ,  Pi.  VI,  f.  4,  6. 

Ribs  plano-convex  ;  furrows  deep^  canaliculate  ;  surface 
wry  thinly^  undulaiely  lineate ;  cicatrices  circular^  emar- 
ffinaie  at  the  upper  border  ;  vascular  scars  rounds  large. 

The  figure  represents  a  decorticated  surface.  The  ribs, 
twelve  millimeters  broad,  separated  by  deep  furrows,  are 
thinly  undulately  lineate,  far  more  obscurely  than  figured 
in  Brgt.,  1.  c.  "Hiey  are  also  narrower.  The  specimen  may 
represent  a  different  species,  though  it  is  evidently  refera- 
ble to  S.  cyclostigma^  as  figured  and  described  by  Geinitz, 
1.  c.  Goldenberg  has  also  under  the  same  name,  Fl.  Sarrsep., 
PI.  VIII,  f.  29,  diflferently  represented  the  species.  Hence 
it  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established. 

Habitat — As  figured  by  Geinitz,  the  form  is  common  in 
the  anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a.,  especially  at  Trevorton. 
It  is  also  not  rare  at  Pittston.  One  specimen  referable  to 
it  is  in  the  State  cabinet  of  111.,  from  Alton. 

Species  imperfectly  known  or  of  uncertain  relation. 
Sigillaria  Vanuxemi,  Ooepp. 

Hall,  Rept.  Oeol.  of  New  York,  p.  I84,  /.  51  (not  named).  Ocep., 
Ubergag.fl,,  p.  546.  Daws.,  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  186g,  p.  307,  PI.  XII,  f.  7. 

Areoles  hexagonal^  longer  than  broad^  contiguotis ;  vas- 
cular scars  indistinct^  in  the  middle  of  the  areoles ;  bark 
thick ;  svi)cortical  surface  distantly  obscurely  ribbed^  its 
scars  oblong^  oval^  placed  in  the  furrows ;  woody  axis 
longitudinally  sulcate. 

The  above  description  is  from  Dawson,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  specimen,  1.  c.  He  remarks  on  it,  that  it  is  a 
sandstone  cast,  fifteen  centimeters  long,  imbedded  among 
brachiopodous  shells.     The  bark  is  in  a  coaly  state,  and  the 
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woody  axis,  though  flattened,  is  quite  manifest,  and  still 
retains  some  carbonaceous  matter.  It  approaches-^,  min- 
ima^ Brgt.,  but  is  smaller  and  not  ribbed,  in.  which  last  re- 
spect it  resembles  S.  elegans^  Brgt.,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  diminutive  Devonian  prototype. 

Habitat — Found  at  Allen's  quarry,  near  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Chemung  group. 

Sigf'Ilaria  simplicitas  of  Vanuxem,  Rept.  Geol.  of  New 
York,  p.  190,  f.  54,  is  a  species  with  slightly  rugose  elevated 
ribs  and  indistinct  leaf-scars,  therefore  undeterminable.  It 
comes  from  the  Hamilton  group,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Syringodendron  or  AGILE,  Daws. 

Quart.  Journ.  OeoL  jSoc,  2.  c,  p.  SOS,  PI.  XIII,  /.  I4, 

Ribs  narrow  ;  scars  long^  elevated^  oval;  vascular  scars 
three  in  vertical  lines. 

According  to  the  description  of  the  author,  the  ribs  are 
about  two  millimeters  broad  ;  the  scars  vertically  one  centi- 
meter distant ;  the  bark  marked  with  delicate  striae,  con- 
verging to  the  areoles.  The  subcortical  surface  is  finely 
transversely  striate,  and  the  scars  appear  as  elongated  de- 
pressions. 

Habitat — Species  described  from  a  small  fragment  of  the 
bark  on  a  slab  from  the  Hamilton  group  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

DiDYMOPHYLLUM  {Ooepp.\  Daws. 

Trunk  arborescent^  cylindricai  ;  leaves  double^  united  at 
the  base^  disposed  in  spiral  order^  appressed  (Goepp.); 
areoles  prmninent^  reniform^  each  resembling  a  pair  of 
small  areoles  attached  to  each  other.     (Daws.) 

The  description  by  Goeppert  is  given  in  Gatt.,  II,  p.  35, 
for  D.  Schottini.  It  is  completed  by  Dawson,  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1862,  p.  309,  for  the  following  species. 

DlDY'MOPHYLLUM   RENIFORME,  DaWS. 
Ibid.,  p.  S09,  PI.  XIII,  /.  15. 

Same  characters  as  the  genus. 

Tlie  areoles  are  about  one  millimeter  in  transverse  diam- 
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eter,  horizontally  seven  millimeters  distant,  and  five  verti- 
cally, in  a  stem  two  centimeters  in  diameter. 

The  author  adds :  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  slender  stig- 
maroid  root  or  rhizome,  sending  out  rootlets  in  pairs  instead 
of  singly. 

Habitat — It  occurs  as  a  cast,  with  the  thin  coaly  bark  in 
part  preserved,  and  is  from  the  Hamilton  gi'oup,  near  Skan- 
eateles  lake.  New  York.     In  Prof.  Hall's  collection. 

DiDYMOPHYLLUM  (Sigillaria)  Owenii,  Lesqx,^  PI. 

LXXIY,  Figs.  10-lOb. 

Sigillaria  Owenii,  Lesqz.^  OeoL  BepL  of  Ill.<,  IV,  jfi  498.  (Inoorreotly 
described  for  measurements.) 

Trunks  large^  not  costate;  leaf -scars  double^  transverse' 
ly  ovalj  narrowed  at  the  inside  corners^  joined  hy  a  deep^ 
sligTvtly  arched  line  or  groove;  vascul-ar  scars  small^  nar- 
row^ oval  central  tvhei'cles ;  surface  between  the  scars 
regularly  and  finely  wrinkled;  roots  obliquely  diverging 
from  the  base^  soon  horizontal^  marked  with  round  stig- 
maroid  areoles. 

This  species  is  represented  by  three  specimens — trunks 
of  standing  trees,  discovered  by  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  and  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  his  cabinet  with  the  roots  still  attached  to  them 
as  they  were  found  in  place. 

The  largest  of  these  trees,  figured  in  a  very  reduced  scale,* 
is  decorticated,  nearly  forty  centimeters  in  diameter,  cylin- 
drical to  the  ba-se,  where  it  enlarges  and  divides  into  nine 
branches  or  roots,  simple  or  forking,  I'apidly  narrowed  to 
the  part,  where  they  are  broken.  The  largest  of  these 
branches  measure  at  their  point  of  union  to  the  tree  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  at  their 
broken  end,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  centimeters  from  the 
base,  they  are  only  five  to  seven  centimeters  across. 

The  surface  of  the  trunks  is  not  costate,  but  distinctly 
finely  rugose  lengthwise ;  the  leaf -scars  disposed  in  spiral 

*  I  have  used  for  the  description  a  beautiful  ligure  of  one  of  the  trunks  of 
Dr.  Owen.  It  had  been  kindly  prepared  for  my  use  by  his  draughtsman,  Mr. 
Cappelsmith,  of  New  Harmony.  I  hope  to  have  this  figure  represented  in  a 
ftiture  publication. 
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order  or  in  quincunx,  are  double,  about  one  centimeter  dis- 
tant both  ways,  oval,  rounded  on  the  outside,  narrowed  to 
the  inside  borders  where  they  are  joined  by  a  transverse 
deep  linear  groove,  each  measuring  three  and  a  half  milli- 
meters horizontally,  tw,o  and  a  half  vertically,  including 
the  inflated  borders.  The  space  between  them  or  the  length 
of  the  furrow  joining  them  horizontally  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner is  two  millimeters,  giving  to  the  whole  scars  a  trans- 
versal width  of  one  centimeter. 

I  remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species,  1.  c,  that 
these  leaf -scars  were  a  miniature  representation  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  I  iJhould  have  added  overturned,  for  the  line 
which  unites  both  parts  of  the  leaf-scars  is  slightly  con- 
cave. 

At  the  point  where  the  trunk  begins  to  enlarge,  the  leaf- 
scars,  gradually  closer,  become  united  in  one  and  are  trian- 
gular or  transversely  oval,  f .  10a,  and  then  lower  down  or 
upon  the  roots,  they  gradually  pass  to  round  mamillae, 
true  stigmaroid  scars,  with  inflated  borders  and  large 
central  vascular  points,  f.  106. 

As  Stigmaria  is  generally  considered  by  authors  as  the 
root  of  Sigillaria,  this  species  should  be  naraedSigillaria 
Owenii.  But  the  trunk  is  not  costate,  the  scars  not  contig- 
uous, but  double,  as  in  the  genus  DidimophyUum,  de- 
scribed by  Dawson  for  the  former  species.  In  a  decorti- 
cated state,  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  Didj/jnophyllum  re- 
mains attached  to  the  scars  in  the  form  of  protuberances 
pointed  or  emarginate,  as  in  Z>.  schottini^  Goepp.,  GFatt.,  1.  c. 

Schimper  considers  this  last  species  as  identical  to  Kiwr- 
ria  longifolia^  Groepp.  {var,  of  K,  imbricata^  St,\  which 
for  some  authors  is  a  mere  form  of  a  Lepidodendron,  We 
have  therefore  to  decide  the  relation  of  the  trunks  described 
here  between  four  or  five  different  genera.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  referable  to  Stigmaria^  though  they  bear  stig- 
maroid roots.  I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  leaves  upon 
the  specimens  of  Dr.  Owen,  nor  do  I  see  any  in  the  figure 
of  Dawson  and  of  Goeppert  representing  Didirriophyllum, 
These  only  show  that  the  leaves  of  this  genus,  enlarged  at 
the  base,  were  joined  to  the  stems  by  two  distinct  vascular 
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scars,  and  the  cortex  covering  them  merely  marked  by 
small  protuberances  like  those  of  CyclostigTna^  not  pointed, 
however,  nor  areolate  at  the  top,  but  obtuse  and  more  or 
less  distinctly  emarginate.  These  characters  are  not  ob- 
served, as  far  as  known,  upon  any  species  of  Knorria.  As 
the  relation  of  Didymophyllum  to  Sigillaria  is  indicated 
by  the  stigmarioid  roots,  we  have  to  admit  that  Stigmaria^ 
considered  as  roots,  belong  to  plants  of  different  genera 
and  not  merely  to  Sigillaria,  This  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  nature  of  Stigmaria  as  I  do  it  here  be- 
low. 

Habitat — Near  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Clay  beds  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  coal  measures. 

Stigmaria,  Brgt. 

Floating  stems  or  roots,  generally  growing  horizontally, 

distantly  dichotomous ;  branches  long,  scarcely  variable 
in  size  in  their  whole  length,  sub-cylindrical  or  coin- 
pressed;  pith,  a  woody  cylinder,  often  eccentrical,  com- 
posed of  f  ascites  of  vessels  disposed  star-like ;  leaves  loiig, 
tiibulose,  linear  when  flattened,  leaving  after  disruption, 
on  the  surface  of  the  stems,  round'  scars  composed  of  two 
cancentrical  rings  with  a  central  umbonate  mamilla  pitted 
in  the  middle  by  a  punctxform  vascular  scar, 

I  consider  Stigmaria  as  originally  representing  floating 
stems  becoming  roots  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
above  description  essentially  refers  to  the  stems.  When 
attached  to  trunks  as  roots,  Atl.  PI.  LXXIV,  f.  10  and  11, 
the  divisions  are  more  repeatedly  dichotomous,  distinctly 
narrowed  downward ;  the  axis  or  pith  is  central  and  the 
leaf-scars  more  irregular  in  position. 

The  remains  of  Stigmaria,  the  most  common  of  the  veg- 
etables of  the  coal  measures  and  distributed  from  the  low- 
est to  the  upper  strata,  have  from  the  first  and  for  nearly 
a  century  occupied  the  attention  of  phyto- paleontologists. 
The  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  authors  on  the  char- 
acters of  this  plant  would  fill  a  volume 

As  my  opinion  on  the  double  nature  of  Stigmaria  is 
generally  contradicted,  I  will  briefly  expose  the  reasons  of 
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'  my  belief,  in  considering  the  growth  of  these  peculiar 
plants,  their  distribution,  the  part  they  have  had  in  the 
formation  of  the  coal  and  their  different  mode  of  action, 
indicated  by  the  circumstances  where  their  remains  are 
found. 

Fragments  of  Stigmaria^  trunks,  branches  and  leaves, 
are  generally  found  embedded  in  every  kind  of  compound, 
clay,  shales,  sandstone,  coal,  even  limestone,  in  carbonifer- 
ous strata,  or  ra  ther  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Permian. 
They  are  always  in  a  large  proportion,  far  above  that  of  any 
other  remains  of  coal  plants,  especially  of  those  of  Sigil- 
laria. 

If  it  is  not  proved  that  Stigraaria  remains  have  been  ob- 
served in  more  ancient  strata  than  those  of  Siglllaria^  we 
know  at  least  that  Stigmaria  has  persisted  in  the  permian 
formations  of  Europe  for  a  long  time  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Sigillaria,  For  ten  different  forms  of  Stigmaria 
are  described  by  Croeppert,  in  his  Permian  Flora,  aa  varie- 
ties of  aS^.  ficoides^  from  as  many  and  far  distant  localities, 
while  this  author  has  seen,  in  this  formation,  remains  of  only 
two  species  of  Sigillaria  found  iat  a  same  locality.  Prof. 
Schimper  mentions  an  analagous  circumstance  from  the 
sub-conglomerate  (Grauwacke)  coal  measures  of  the  Vosges, 
where  the  strata  are  tilled  with  innumerable  remains  of 
Stigmaria^  and  where  no  fragments  of  Sigillaria  have 
ever  been  found.* 

All  the  geologists  who  have  examined  the  distribution 
of  the  carboniferous  measures  and  the  composition  of  the 
strata  have  remarked  the  predominance  of  Stigmaria  in 
the  clay  deposits  which  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  coal 
beds.  As  the  remains  of  Stigmaria  are  always  found  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  clay  and  also  in  the  intervening  sili- 
cious  beds  generally  called  clay  partings,  without  any 
fragments  of  Sigillaria^  it  has  been  supposed  that  these 
clay  materials  were  merely  a  kind  of  soft  mould  w;here  the 
Sigillaria  began  their  life  by  the  germination  of  seeds  and 
there  expanded  their  roots,  while  their  trunks  growing  up 

*  Terrain  de  Trana.  des  Vosges,  p.  824. 
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did  contribute  by  their  woody  matter  the  essential  compo- 
sition of  the  coal  formed  above  the  clay  beds.  This  opin- 
ion lias  an  appearance  of  truth  indeed.  Bat  how  to  explain 
the  fact  that  beds  of  fireclay  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness are  mostly  composed  of  Stigmariay  or  filled  from  the 
base  to  the  top  with  remains  of  these  plants,  stems  and 
leaves,  without  a  fragment  of  Sigillaria  ever  found 
amongst  them  and  without  any  coal  above?  Roots^ cannot 
live  independently  of  trunks  or  of  aerial  plants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  the  rhizomas  of  spe- 
cies of  Lycopodiacese  and  Equisetacese  may  have  for  a  long 
time  an  independent  life,  but  it  is  as  yet  not  ppsitively 
ascertained  whether  they  are  true  rhizomas  or  creeping 
stems.  They  have  rootlets  penetrating  the  soft  mud  upon 
which  the  branches  are  trailing,  as  in  Lycopodium  inun- 
datuTTi.     In  my  opinion  they  are  true  stems. 

Large  surfaces  of  rocks  formed  of  the  bottom  clay  of  the 
coal,  hardened  by  metamorphism,  are  seen  in  Pennsylvania 
entirely  covered  with  stems  and  branches  of  Stigmaria, 
The  stems,  very  long,  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  their  whole 
length,  rarely  forking,  crossing  one  upon  another  in  all  di- 
rections, cover  the  rocks  with  their  leaves  still  attached  to 
them  in  their  original  disposition  in  right  angle.  They 
have  evidently  the  same  position  and  distribution  as  during 
their  growth,  and  there,  over  the  whole  exposed  surface 
of  the  rocks,  an  acre  or  more,  nothing  is  seen,  either  in 
anv  modification  of  the  size  of  the  stems  or  in  their  direc- 
tion,  which  might  indicate  the  rooting  process  or  the  axis 
of  a  trunk. 

As  seen  from  their  fiTigments,  the  Stigmaria  stems  are 
not  exactly  cylindrical,  but  inflated  upward  from  the  sides 
of  the  pith,  which  is  eccentrical  and  placed  under  the  coat- 
ing of  cellular  tissue  which  composes  the  substance  of  the 
stems  and  cortex.  The  pith  is  thus  exposed  naked  on  the 
under  side  of  the  stems,  and  the  leaves  come  out  from  the 
sides  and  the  upper  surface  only.  This  conformation 
shows  that  the  stems  of  Stigmaria  \vere  floating  or  expand- 
ing at  the  surface  of  soft  muddy  flakes,  and  independent 
of  the  growth  of  trees. 
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The  bottom  clay,  which  underlies  in  various  degrees  of 
thickness  most  of  the  coal  strata,  has  generally  about  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  contains  especially  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  silica.  A  silicious  clay  underlies  the  beds  of 
lignitic  coal  of  the  tertiary  and  also  the  peat  deposits  of 
our  epoch,  which  are  merely  coal  beds  in  an  incipient  state. 
This  clay  is  formed  at  our  time  by  the  decomposition  of 
aquatic  plants,  Confervos^  CharacecB^  etc.,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  moluscan  life.  It  is  generally  when  an  imperme- 
able bottom  has  been  formed  to  the  basins  by  the  sub- 
aquatic  vegetation  that  aerial  or  woody  plants  appear,  and 
either  floating  or  attached  by  their  roots  to  the  bottom, 
begin  the  deposition  of  the  combustible  matter  or  wood  by 
the  heaping  of  their  remains.  At  the  coal  epoch  Stigmaria 
has  played  the  part  of  the  aquatic  plants,  and  prepared, 
by  the  life  and  the  decomx>osition  of  its  stems  and  leaves, 
the  beds  of  silicious  clay  where  their  remains  are  so  abund- 
antly found.  ^  The  clay  partings  of  the  coal  beds  formed 
of  Stigmaria^  even  the  lamellae  of  coal,  where  the  bark  of 
Stigmaria  is  discernible  in  its  discoid  leaf -scars,  as  it  is 
very  often  the  case,  are  silicious. 

At  the  present  epoch  some  kinds  of  plants  inhabiting  the 
swamps  have  floating  stems.  Their  mode  of  vegetation  is 
analagous  to  that  of  Stigmaria.  Expanding  their  loose 
stems  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  gradually 
fill  the  ditches  by  their  interlacing  branches,  and  do  not 
bear  any  flowering  stems  as  long  as  they  remain  immersed. 
Species  of  Utricularia  are  of  this  kind.  For  example,  U. 
intermedia^  Hayne,  continues  its  subaquatic  life  for  years, 
filling  ditches  and  canals  with  the  detritus  of  its  decom- 
posed floating  vegetation.  It  fructifies  only  out  of  the 
ditches  or  out  of  water  in  wet  sand,  and  there  the  stems 
bear  true  roots,  penetrating  the  ground  by  oblique  or  ver- 
tical ramifications.  , 

These  plants  present  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
growth  and  the  nature  of  Stigmaria.  The  stems  could 
grow  independent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  as  float- 
ing and  sterile,  or  bear  erect  flowering  stems  or  trunks 
when  the  ground  was  solid  enough  to  support  trees. 
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The  process  of  transformation  of  floating  sterile  stems 
passing  into  trunks  bearing  roots  is  not  easily  explainable. 
We  see,  however,  in.  a  very  reduced  scale,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon reproduced  on  a  number  of  semi-aquatic  plants  of 
the  pre^nt  time — the  Lycopods — the  mosses  especially. 
Species  of  Hypnum^  SpJtagnum^  etc.,  for  example,  which 
greatly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  peat,  have  rarely 
fruiting  pedicels  when  they  live  immersed  or  floating.  It 
is  only  when,  by  prolonged  vegetation,  they  have  formed 
a  compact  floating  carpet  at  the  surface  of  swamps,  of 
bayous,  even  of  lakes,  that  they  bear  fruits  abundantly, 
in  capsules  borne  upon  pedicels  long  enough  to  sustain  them 
above  water.  The  process  of  fertilization  may  result  either 
from  seeds  distributed  everywhere,  and  which  take  root 
only  where  the  ground  is  solid  enough  to  support  the  stems 
above  water,  or  by  a  kind  of  knotting  of  the  more  compactly 
entangled  stems,  as  we  see  it  in  floating  species  of  UvvZaria. 
The  stems,  then,  change  the  horizontal  gi'owth  into  the  ver- 
tical, and  become  trunks  of  SigiUaria^  Didymophyllum^ 
perhaps  even  of  Lepidodendron. 

Goldenberg  has  exposed  about  the  same  views  as  a  result 
of  long  researches  on  the  coal  plants  of  Saarbruck.  As 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  Stigmaria  is  a  plant  sui 
generis^  he  has  found  small  tubercles  or  capsulif orm  bodies 
in  the  angles  of  bifurcation  of  the  stems.  I  have  hever 
seen  any  bodies  of  this  kind  in  the  same  position,  but  have 
observed  bladder-like  tubercles  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  as 
represented  PI.  LXXIV,  f.  12  and  13.  The  leaves,  here,  are 
not  attached  to  the  stems,  but  they  were  found  in  beds  of 
clay  containing  only  remains  of  Stigmaria^  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaves  is  easily  recognizable.  That  these  tub- 
ercles may  be  organs  of  reproduction,  I  cannot  affirm. 
They  are  variable  in  size  and  shape  and  have  been  some- 
times described  as  fruits.  Corda  Beitr.,  PI.  XII,  f.  1,  rep- 
resents a  branch  of  Stigmaria  bearing  leaves,  one  of  them 
gemmifer  or  with  an  oval  tubercle  at  its  end 

Brongniart,  however,  admits  that  the  observations  of 
Hooker  and  Binney  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  Stigmaria 
are  roots  of  SigiUaria.     But  Schimper,  considering  the 
33  P. 
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regularity  of  ramification,  the  mode,  disposition  and  dis- 
articulation of  the  leaves,  characters  which  are  not  found 
in  any  other  vegetable  type,  supposes  that  those  plants 
may  rather  be  rhizoma  than  roots. 

I  believe  that  the  views  which  I  have  exposed  above  may 
unite  all  the  differences  of  opinion.  Stigmaria  may  repre- 
sent roots.  In  this  case  the  plants  have  characters  some- 
what different  from  those  given  in  the  generic  description ; 
the  pith  is  central,  the  leaf -scars  irregular  in  position.  They 
may  be  also  floating  plants,  or  according  to  Schimper's  sup- 
position, rhizomes-  or  adventive  stems  of  KTvorria  and 
Lepidodendron ;  for  this  author  adds  to  his  remarks  on 
the  Grauwacke  of  the  Vosges,  filled  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fragments  of  Stigmaria^  without  trace  of  any 
of  Sigillaria^  that  these  stmta  contain  abundant  remains 
or  trunks  of  Knorria  and  of  Lepidodendron, 

The  specific  characters  of  floating  plants  or  rhizomes  are 
generally  ill  deflned.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable 
to  Stigmaria^  whose  remains  easily  recognized  by  the  round 
scars  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely  be  specifically  determined ; 
for  these  scars  are  all  of  the  same  form,  mostly  of  the  same 
size,  and  disposed  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  regular 
spiral  order.  That  these  plants  are  referable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  is  easily  admitted  in  considering  the  number 
of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  which  these  vegetables  are  re- 
ferred. However,  the  European  authors  generally  describe 
the  forms  as  mere  variety  of  Stigmaria  ficoid^s.  This  mat- 
ter is  unimportant.  I  have  followed  here  the  nomencla- 
ture admitted  by  Goeppert.  Schimper,  etc. 

Stigmaria  ficoides,  BrgL,  PI,  LXXIV^  Figs.  ^  11, 1^.  13. 

BrgL,  Classif,  d.  uc.gr./ow.,  PI,  J,  /.  7,  (18X2)  ;  Prod.,  p.  87,  LI,  dt  ffuU., 
Fo88,,  fl.,  PI,  XXXI-'XXXVI.  St,,  FL  d.  Vorw,,  II,  PL  XV, /.  4-5.  Curda, 
BeUr,,  p,  Sgy  Pi.  XII,  XIII,  /.  1-8,  Gein.,  Ft,  d.  KoM.  v,  Hain.,  p.  59,  PI. 
XI,  f,  l,t.  Ooepp.,  Perm.  FL,  p,  197,  PI.  XXXIV-XXXVI.  Gold.,  Ji., 
SarrcBp,,  III,  p.  17,  PL.  XI-XIII.  Leaqx.,  GeoL  of  PenrCa,  1858,  p.  870. 
GeoL  RqpL  of  IlL,  II,  p.  ^7,  Schp.,  Paleont.  vegeL,  II,  p,  114,  Pi,  LXIX, 
/.  7-9, 

Variolaria  Jlcoides,  St,  L  c,  I,  p.  £4,  PL  XII,  f,  l-S. 

Ficoiditea  fureatua,  F,  verrueoaua,  Artia,  Antedil,  PhytoL,  p,  S,  PI,  III' 

Phylolithua  verrueoaua,  Martin,,  Peiref,  Derb,  PI.  XI,  /,  IB,  IS,  Parkina., 
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Organ.  Bern.,  7,  PZ.  7//,  /.  i.    Steinh»,  Trans.  Am,  rhil.  Soc,  i,  p.  tes,  it, 
IV,  /.  i-^» 

/Sfe/»5  <2^  TTiedmm  size^  dichotomous^  branches  horizon- 
tally diverging^  slightly  rugose  ;  leaves  of  various  lengths^ 
simple^  tuhvlose  or  Jlai  and  linear  ;  leaf -scar  circular. 

Some  authors,  Artis,  Corda,  etc.,  represent  the  leaves  as 
sometimes  forking  near  the  top.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
this  character.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  diversely  plicate  by 
compression,  tubulose  at  least  near  the  base.  Even  sand- 
stone strata  are  sometimes  filled  with  fragments  of  leaves 
of  Stigmaria^  all  cylindrical.  The  leaves  also  are  indi- 
cated by  authors  as  about  thirty  centimeters  long,  or  less. 
I  have  seen  them  at  least  twice  as  long.  They  are  variable 
in  thickness  in  some  of  the  following  forms  described  by 
by  Goeppert,  1.  c. 

Var:  B,  UNDULATA,  Goepp.^  PL  LXXIV^  Figs.  ^,  S. 

Cortex  marked,  hy  longitudinal^  narrow  costos,  undulat- 
ing by  contraction  between  and  under  the  scars. 

Var.  C.  RETICULATA,  Ooepp. 

Cortex  reticulate-striate  around  the  scars. 

I  have  not  yet  observed  this  form  figured  by  Goepp.  Gatt., 
I,  II,  PI.  IX,  f.  11. 

Var.  D.  Stellata,  PI,  LXXIV,  Fig,  I 

Cortex  marked  by  short  broad  impressions^  diverging 
star-like  from  the  scars, 

Var,  E,   SiGiLLARioiDES,  Ooepp, 

S,  irregularis^  Lesqz  ,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  870,  Fi.  IT,  f.  4, 

Cortex  longitudimdly  costaie  by  deep  nearly  parallel 
stri(B  slightly  flexuou^s  between  the  scars. 

It  is  much  like  var.  B,  with  costse  less  undulate. 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted  above,  one  may  read  with  instruction,  details  of 
Btnicture  in  Brgt,  Aroh.  d.  Mus.  d'  hist  uat.,  1839.  Goepp.,  Qatt.,  1, 2,  pp.  13-29. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  stmct.  of  StigmaricE.  Mem.  G^eol.  Surv.  of  the  U.  Kingd., 
II,  2,  p.  486,  etc.,  PI.  11,  (1847.)  E.  W.  Binney  (Proc  Geol.  Soa,  Quart. 
Joorn,  XV,  p.  76>  Pi.  IV,  (1868.) 
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Var.  F.  IN.EQUALIS  ?  Goepp, 

&  radicanst  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  of  Pienn^at  1858,  p.  870,  IK.  II,  /.  i. 

Scars  unequal  in  slze^  iTidistinctly  marked^  surface  ob- 
scurely lineate. 

The  specimen  is  a  fragment  whose  surface  is  partly  erased 
and  the  scars  irregular  in  shape  and  disposition. 

Besides  these  varieties,  I  consider  as  specifically  charjuj- 
terized  the  following  forms : 

S.  U3fB0NATA,  Lcsqx.y  PI.  LXXIY^  Fig.  8. 

Oeol.  of  jRmn'a,  1868,  p.  870. 

Cortex  STnooth  or  marTced  with  undulating  narrow  casta; 
scars  twice  as  large  as  those  of  S.  ficoides^  highly  convex, 
umbonate. 

I  have  rarely  found  this  form ;  the  longitudinal  costffirare 
narrow,  more  generally  effaced. 
Hahitai — Mammoth  vein  near  Pottsville,  Penn'a. 

Stigmaria  amoena,  Sp.  nov 

Surface  transversely  rugose^  irregularly  costate  length' 
wise;  scars  small^  distant^  in  irregular  spiral  order. 

The  scars  are  finely  marked  upon  a  minutely  transversely 
wrinkled  surface ;  the  ribs  are  superposed  per  pieces,  or 
discontinued  here  and  there  between  the  scars ;  the  scars 
are  exactly  round,  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  twelve 
millimeters  distant.  Comparatively  to  their  size,  the  tuber- 
cles are  more  distant  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  genus ; 
the  borders  are  more  distinctly  inflated. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  two  specimens  of  this  fine  species, 
one  from  Ranch  Gap,  Penn'a,  Mammoth  vein;  the  other 
from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek. 

Stigmaria  Stellaris,  Lcsqx.,  PI.  LXXIV^  Figs.  5,  7. 

Siffillarioides  8iellaris,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  B^t.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  450,  Fl.,  XXIX, 
/.8. 

Stem  large^  cylindrical^  irregularly  strangled ;  scars  in 
regular  quin/yanxial  order ^  small^  round  or  angular^  with 
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end  distinct  vascular  points ;  surface  finely  wrinkled  hy 
parallel  lines  diverging  star -like  from  the  scars. 

Fig.  7  is  a  copy  of  the  specimen  in  a  reduced  scale, 
about  one  third.  The  trunk,  which  I  consider  a  part  of  a 
rhizoma,  is  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  narrowed  to  one 
end  and  crossing  the  shale  obliquely.  The  leaf -scars  are 
upraised  above  the  surface,  covered  by  coaly  matter  oblit- 
erating the  central  scars  and  also  the  outside  borders,  which 
are  irregularly  round ;  the  cortex  is  narrowly  wrinkled  by 
bundles  of  lines  traversing  from  scars  to  scars,  or  disposed 
star-like  around  them. 

By  the  alternately  contracting  and  enlarging  of  the  frag- 
ment, which  is  also  somewhat  narrowed  at  one  end,  this 
specimen  represents  rather  a  rhizoma  than  a  floating  stem. 
It  is  referable  to  the  section  established  by  Grand  '  Eury, 
under  the  name  of  StigmariopsiSj  for  a  group  of  Stigmaria 
which  he  considers  as  roots  of  Syrigodendrov.  The  pecu- 
liar rugosities  of  the  surface  seem  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  this  species  to  Sigillaria  Tnonostigma^  while  the  small 
transversely  oval  scars  of  f.  5  have  the  characters  of  those 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  trunks  of  Didymophyllum  Owenii^ 
in  their  transition  from  scars  of  Sigillaria  to  those  of  Stig- 
Tnaria. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

SiGiLLARioiDES,  Lesqx, 

FragToents  of  roots  bearing  stigmarioid  leaves  attached 
to  sigiUarioidrhomboidal  scars. 

SiGiLLARioiDES  KADiCANs,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXV^  Fig.  6. 

Oeol.  Repi.  of  IIL,  IV,  p.  449,  H.  XXXI,  /.  4. 

Fragment  of  a  root  narrowed  to  the  base ;  scars  in  ir- 
regular order  of  disposition^  transversely  rhomboidal  or 
triangular  in  outline^  obscurely  mammillate  at  the  top^ 
with  a  central  vascular  point ;  leaves  tending  downward^ 
fl^ty  linear^  marked  by  a  bundle  of  vessels  passing  into 
them  as  a  distinct  medial  nerve. 

The  obscure  mamillse  above  the  scars  have  somewhat 
the  form  of  the  basilar  remains  of  leaves  of  Knorria  when 
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half  destroyed  by  erosion.  As  seen  from  the  leaves  still 
attached  to  the  scars,  this  is  a  mere  tumescence,  with- 
out distinct  relation  to  the  leaves.  In  considering  the  tri- 
angular shape  of  the  scars,  this  fragment  seems  referable  to 
Sigillaria  monostigma  as  its  root.  It  has,  however,  no 
relation  of  characters  with  the  former  species. 
Habildt — Mazon  creek.  111.,  in  nodules. 

Roots  of  uncertain  relation. 

PiNNULARIA,    LL    <fe  Hutt 

Tliis  generic  name  represents  roots  or  rootlets  diversely 
divided  in  filaments  of  various  length  and  thickness.  The 
characters  of  these  plants  are  variable  and  transient  upon 
a  same  specimen,  and  their  description  is  a  matter  of  little 
interest  when  it  cannot  be  completed  by  figures. 

Lindley  and  Hutton  have  described  Pinularia  capil- 
lacea^  Foss.  fl.  II,  PI.  CXI.  It  is  part  of  a  root  pinnately 
divided  in  linear  filiform  branches.  I  have  myself  recorded 
in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  a  number  of  these  forms,  p.  878, 
PI.  I,  f.  9 ;  PL  XVII,  f.  ia-20,  as  P.  calamitarum,  1\ 
pinnata^  P,  ficoides^  P.  horizontaliSy  P.  capillacea  and 
P.  confervoides^  and  in  Geol.  Kept  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  313, 
Pl.V,  f.  9,  Rftrzolites  {Pinularia)  palmatifidus^  PI.  LXXV, 
f.  9,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  characters  of  this  kind 
of  organism.  They  are  referable  to  divers  families  of  the 
coal  plants  and  should  be  carefully  observed  to  ascertain 
their  connection  with  species  Known  by  other  organs, 
stems,  leaves,  etc.,  already  described. 

Genus  of  uncertain  relaiion. 
Spirangitm,  ScJip. 

Pal<E0xyri9j  Brgt.    Palceobromelia,  EtU    Sporlederia^  StiehL 

Oblong  or  spindle-shaped  bodies^  formed  of  narrow 
linear  leaves  ?  interweaved  or  twisted  in  spiral^  with  the 
ends  united  into  a  pedicel  which  Joins  them  horizontally 
or  in  umbels. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Schimper's  description  of 
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the  genus  under  which  he  considers  these  peculiar  plants, 
Paleont.  veget.  II,  page  514.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
these  spindle-shaped  bodies  united  together,  but  always 
single.  As  represented  PL  LXXV,  f.  11  and  15  they 
appear  composed  of  six  leaves ;  in  the  other  species  their 
number  is  not  determinable. 

Until  recently  these  plants  had  not  been  found  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  Permian,  and  their  range  was  recorded 
as  from  this  formation  up  to  the  Cretaceous.  On  the 
species  described  here,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  genus 
remarks:  "'They  show  that  this  problematic  type  was 
already  in  existence  near  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous." 

Schimper  should  have  said  the  beginning  or  the  middle 
of  that  epoch,  for  the  geological  horizon  of  Mazon  creek, 
where  these  plants  are  found  in  nodules,  is  referable  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures,  or  immediately 
above  the  millstone  grit  where  species  of  the  low  coal,  es- 
pecially of  Lepidodendron^  abound,  as  can  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  the  table  of  distribution.  Even  one  specimen 
has  been  found  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  under  the  conglomerate 
ledge. 

I  do  not  hazard  any  hypothesis  on  the  relation  of  these 
plants,  considered  either  as  organs  of  fructification  or  as 
radicular  appendages  like  those  of  some  species  of  Equi- 
setuvi  of  the  tertiary ;  their  structure  is  unexplainable  to 
me. 

Spirangifm  Prendelii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXV,  Figs,  13-15a. 

Sehp.j  Paleont.  veget..  Ill,  p.  685. 

Palveoxybis  Prendelii,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p*4^h  ^'  XXVII, /, 
10-13. 

Body  Tiarrowly  spindle- shaped  or  obovate,  abruptly  acu- 
minate^ gradually  narrowed  to  the  pedicel;  leaves  Uis- 
tnntly  twisted.,  with  broad  square  or  rhomboidal  spaces 
between  them. 

This  species  to  which  should  be  added  f.  14,  described 
Q^ol.  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c.  as  Paloeoxyris  corrugata,  greatly 
differs  from  the  others  by  the  large  space  between  the  spires 
of  the  leaves.     The  spaces  give  to  the  body  the  appearance 
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of  a  small  inflated  bladder  around  which  narrow  thread- 
like leaves  are  twisted  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The 
surface  between  the  leaves  is  of  a  different  tissue,  narrowly 
rugose  or  marked  by  very  narrow  parallel  lines  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coils,  f .  16a. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  111.  The  first  speci- 
mens were  contributed  bv  Mr.  Michel  Prendel.  I  have 
obtained  since  a  number  of  others  from  the  same  locality, 
especially  through  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  A  specimen  of  the 
var.  corrugata^  in  Mr.  William  Gurley's  collection,  also  in 
nodules,  is  from  Little  Vermillion  river,  111.  > 

Spirangium  appendiculatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXV^ 

Fig,  12. 

Sehp.,  Ikuleont,  vegeL,  III,  p.  585. 

Palofoxyris  appendieulala,  Lesqx.,  I.  e.,p.  jf65,  Ft.  XXVII, /,  11, 

Body  narrowly  spindle-shaped^  more  elongated  and 
equally  narrowed  at  both  ends :  leaves  numerous^  twisted 
close  together  J  broadly  oblique  to  the  a^is^  projecting  on 
the  borders. 

The  last  character  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  compres- 
sion which,  flattening  the  borders,  has  forced  outside  or 
crushed  the  folds  of  the  leaves. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 

Spiranoium  multiplicatum,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  LXXVj 

Fig.  11. 

Body  obovate^  large^  contracted  to  the  pedicel,  abruptly 
rounded  to  the  top.,  composed  of  fasciculate  obtuse  large 
leaves^  closely  twisted  in  obtuse  angle. 

The  leaves  appear  to  have  been  united  at  the  top  of  the 
body,  where  the  end  of  one  of  them  remains  erect.  This 
leaf  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  obtuse,  without  medial 
nerve.  The  twisting  in  the  middle  of  the  body^  is  close 
and  somewhat  irregular.  The  spindle  is  comparatively 
larger,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  other  si>ecies  scarcely  measuring  one  and  a  half  cen- 
timeter. The  species  is  related  by  its  size  to  8.  Munsteri 
(Presl.),  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.  II,  PI.  LIX,  f.  10,  11. 
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Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek;  communicated  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Spirangium  intermedium,  Sp.  nov. 

Body  long  and  narrow;  ligaments  thicks  twisted  like 
twine^  interwoven  inclose  spiral;  intervals  rhomboidal; 
pedicel  long^  twisted;  apex  gradually  tapering  and  acxL- 
minate. 

This  form  is  represented  by  many  specimens  merely 
slightly  variable  in  size.  The  ligaments  are  thick  and  nar- 
row, nearly  square  or  round,  not  flattened,  the  intervals, 
between  the  winding  upraised  threads  on  the  body,  are 
short,  two  millimeters,  forming  deeply  rhomboidal  areoles. 
The  body  is  short,  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  seven  to  seventeen  millimeters  in  diame- 
ter in  the  middle,  the  branches  twisted.  The  inside  ones, 
all  broken  toward  their  extremity,  are  three  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long,  the  others,  a  little  shorter,  are  gradually 
tapering  into  an  acute  point.  All  the  specimens,  except 
one  somewhat  broader,  are  of  the  same  shape  and  size. 

Habitat — Found  in  numerous  specimens  in  the  sub-con- 
glomerate ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

NOEGGERATHI^. 

This  order  of  fossil  plants  has  been  established  by  Brong- 
niart,  Tabl.  d.  genres,  p.  64,  on  a  species  of  Sternberg, 
Noeggerathia  foliosa^  described,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  II,  p.  28, 
PL  XX,  already  in  1862.  The  species  is  represented  by  a 
branch,  slender  stem  or  rachis,  bearing  obovate  alternate 
pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  their  narrowed  base  or 
sessile. 

The  relation  of  this  i)lant  is  not  indicated  by  Sternberg. 
Gtoeppert,  who  received  specimens  from  him,  described  and 
figured  it  again  in  his  Gattungen,  considering  it  as  a  Fern 
related  to  Cyclopteris. 

Brongniart,  however,  comparing  it  to  sj^ecies  of  Zamia, 
placed  it  between  the  Cycadece  and  the  Conifers.  Grand 
'Eury  remarks  that  pinnate  and  pinnatifid  leaves  having 
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the  structure  of  the  Cordaites  and  considered  as  refer- 
able  to  Noeggerathia^  have  also  in  part  the  construction 
of  Ferns,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  fructifications,  as 
yet  unknown,  may  as  well  be  placed  with  the  Ferns  as 
with  the  CycadecB.  He  nevertheless  admits  them  in  the 
Docotyledonous  gymnosperms,  a  distribution  followed  also 
by  Saporta. 

Under  the  generic  name  of  Doleropteris^  Grand' Eury  also 
refers  to  the  NoeggerathicB  simple  sessile  round  thick 
leaves,  always  entire,  divided  only  by  splitting,  which,  he 
says,  are  similar  to  Ferns  only  by  their  widely  dilated  bor- 
ders. He  remarks  that  they  are  sometimes  found  in  con- 
nection with  seeds.  To  this  genus  he  refers  Adiantites 
giganteus  Goepp.,  Syst.,  p.  221,  PL  VII,  a  very  large 
leaf,  widening  upward  from  a  cuneate  base,  comparable  by 
its  shape  and  its  nervation  to  Rhacophyllum  flabella- 
tum'i  St.  Atl.,  PI.  LVII,  f.  1;  Cyclopteris  orbicularis^ 
Brgt.,  and  perhaps  (7.  elegans^  Lesqx.*  According  to 
these  references  most  of  the  round  leaves  which  I  have 
described  as  rachidal  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  should  be 
placed  in  the  new  genus  as  related  to  the  NoeggerathicB. 
But  as  the  cyclopterid  leaves  have  most  of  all  been  found 
in  connection  with  species  of  the  genus  Neuropteris^  and 
identified  with  them,  either  by  peculiar  characters  re- 
marked upon  leaflets  of  both  Neuropteris  and  Cyclopteris^ 
or  by  their  attachment  to  pinnse  of  the  same  genus,  I  do 
not  see  as  yet  any  reason  for  that  separation.  Cyclopteris 
orbicularis^  Brgt.,  is  so  like  the  large  leaves  of  Neuropteris 
rarinervis  which  I  have  seen  attached  successively  along  a 
rachis  of  this  Fern,  that  the  distribution  of  these  two  spe- 
cies into  two  different  groups  seems  really  an  anomaly.  In 
N.  rarinervis^  of  which  I  have  represented  a  fragment  with 
both  neuropterid  and  cyclopterid  leaflets  attached  to  the 
same  branch,  Atl.,  PI.  XV,  f.  3,  the  veins  are  often  fibrous, 
filicular,  or  separating  in  hair-like  filaments,  a  character 
given  to  the  leaves  of  DoUiopteris  by  .the  author,  and  which 

*  Saporta  (in  letters)  has  exposed  the  same  viows  in  regard  to  these  plants, 
considering  them  in  a  separate  family,  DolcrophylleoB  related  to  the  Cye%deai» 
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is  SO  i)eculiarly  distinct  in  Neuropteris  anomala^  Atl.,  PI. 
VII,  f.  1. 

A  large  nnmber  of  species  described  by  authors  as 
Noeggerathia  are  of  uncertain  affinity  and  apparently  refers 
able  to  the  Cordaitece;  at  least,  I  admit  them  into  this  or- 
der. But  for  this  opinion  I  have  here  no  point  of  com- 
parison. For,  as  yet,  no  species  of  true  Noeggerathia  has 
been  found  in  the  American  coal  measures,  at  least  none 
answering  to  the  description  given  by  Schimper  and  other 
European  authors,  as  plants  henxing pinnate  leaves^  attached 
to  the  stem  by  a  semi-twisted  base,  dilated  upwards,  veins 
flahellate  and  dichotomous.  A  few  leaves  only,  repre- 
sented Atl.,  PL  IV,  f.  1-3,  may  have  their  place  in  the 
NoeggerathixB,  The  peculiar  character  of  their  nervation 
has  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Ginkgo  or  Salisburia  of 
the  Conifers.  They  are  all  described  under  the  following 
generic  name. 

Whittleseya,  Newby. 

Frond  simple  or  pinnate,  nerves  fasciculate,  confluent 
to  the  base,  not  dlchotoirious  ;  fructifications  unknown. 

The  author  remarks*  on  the  above  definition,  Ann.  of  Sci. 
of  Clevel.,  V.  1,  (1863,)  p.  116,  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  cannot  be  fully  given  until  other  species  are  discov- 
ered ;  but  that  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  nervation  of 
the  plant  described  in  it,  W.  elegans,  must  exclude  it  from 
all  other  known  genera. 

The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  of  a  thick  texture,  nar- 
rowly fan-like,  truncate,  undulate  or  dentate  at  the  upper 
border,  entire  on  the  sides,  rounded  in,  rapidly  narrowing 
to  a  short  petiole ;  the  nerves  parallel,  composed  of  bundles 
of  thread-like  simple  filaments,  converging  at  the  base,  are 
separated  by  linear  smooth  intervals. 

Whittleseya  elegans,  Newby.,  PL  IV,  Fig.  l-la. 

Newby.t  I.  c.,p.  116,/.  1-ib, 

PinncB  simple,  thick,  narrowly  fan-like,  rounded  in, 
narrowing  to  the  petiole,  truncate  and  acutely  dentate  at 
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the  upper  border  ;  veins  in  bundles  of  slender  parallel  flla- 
TnentSy  converging  at  the  base  and  ai  the  apex  in  entering 
the  teeth  and  connivent  at  their  sharp  poini. 

No  leaf  attached  to  a  stem  has  been  found  until  now, 
though  the  sperimens  are  extremely  numerous  at  the  only 
locality  where  the  species  has  been  found.  Two,  three  or 
more  leaves  are  often  placed  without  any  relative  order  of 
position  upon  pieces  of  slate  of  small  size,  as  seen  in  the 
specimen  figured.  The  longest  pedicel  I  have  seen  is  one 
centimeter.  It  is  cut  square  at  its  base,  as  if  detached 
from  a  stem.  The  author  has  seen,  upon  some  specimens, 
slender  branches  bearing  alternate  i>etioles,  which,  he  sup- 
poses, may  be  the  rachis  to  which  the  leaves  were  attached. 

The  relation  of  this  species  and  of  the  others  of  this  genus 
is  with  Cy  diopter  is  digitata^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p. 
219,  PI.  LXI  bis.,  f.  2,  3,  {Ginkgo  digitata^  Heer,  l)eauti- 
fully  illustrated  in  Fl.  arct.,  IV,  p.  40,  PI.  X,  f.  1-6).  It 
is  also  distinctly  marked  with  Cyclopteris  crenata^  Braun, 
Paleont.  IX,  p.  62,  PI.  XIII,  f.  8,  which  is  of  the  same 
type  and  referable  to  the  same  group  as  WJiittleseya  or 
to  the  Salisburice. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  mixed  with  a  great  number 
of  fruits,  Tiigonocarpus^  Rliabdocarpus^  etc.,  probably 
derived  of  this  or  other  analogous  j^lants  of  the  same  group. 

Habitat — Collected  first  by  Mr.  Ch.  Whittlesey,  at  the 
mines  of  Cuyahoga  falls,  Ohio ;  after  him  by  Dr.  Newberry, 
and  later  by  myself. 

Whittleseya  integrifolia,  Sp.  nx)V.  PL  IV,  Fig.  2, 

Leaf  obovate^  a  little  narrowed'  and  abruptly  rounded 
ai  the  base^  broadly  obtuse  and  entire  at  the  upper  border , 
subcordaie  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petioU  {broken); 
veins  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  first  species ;  fila- 
ments obliterated  by  a  thick  opaque  epidermis ;  decorti- 
cated surface  irregularly  lineate  lengthwise. 

This  leaf,  though  much  resembling  those  of  the  former 
species,  is  clearly  different — by  its  coriaceous  texture,  the 
epidermis  being  thick,  opaque,  obliterating  the  veins ;  by 
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the  upper  border  which  is  entire  and  by  the  base,  slightly 
emarginate  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  a  broken  pedicel. 
Under  the  epidermis  transformed  into  a  coating  of  coaly  mat- 
ter about  half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  surface  is  irregularly 
lined  as  by  the  impression  of  the  veins.  Their  fasciculate 
character  is  seen  on  the  left  comer  of  the  leaf  where  the 
epidermis  is  preserved. 

Habitat — Pound  in  a  lot  of  specimens  sent  by  Prof.  Eug. 
A.  Smith,  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Whittleseya  undulata,  Sp,  nov.y  PI.  IVy  Fig,  S. 

Leaf  narrowly  fan- shaped^  undulate  at  the  uppei*  bor- 
der^ rounded  and  narrmoed  to  the  base^  apparently  pedi- 
ceUate  {pedicel  broken);  surface  erased  or  deprived  of  the 
epidermis^  irregularly  lineatc. 

This  leaf  may  represent  a  variety  of  the  former  species, 
though  far  different  in  outline.  The  upper  borders  are  un- 
dulate, the  surface  wrinkled  and  lineate  lengthwise,  the  base 
gradually  rounded  to  the  petiole  or  to  a  point  of  attach- 
ment. It  has,  by  the  undulations  of  the  borders,  the  facies 
of  a  small  leaf  of  Cordiates^  or  rather  of  a  leaflet  of  Noeg- 
geralhia  flabellata.  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI.  XXVIII 
and  XXIX. 

Habitat — Found  in  the  same  lot  with  the  former. 

CORDAITE^. 

Remains  of  plants  referable  to  this  order  are  abundant 
in  the  coal  measures,  in  fragments  of  ribbon-like  leaves, 
most  rarely  found  in  connection  with  the  stems.  For  since 
the  discovery  by  Sternberg  of  a  stem  bearing  leaves,  which 
was  used  by  Corda  for  the  analysis  and  illustration  of  his 
Flabellaria  {Cordaites)  borassifolia^  I  do  not  know  that, 
until  recently,  any  other  has  been  found  except  the  one  rep- 
resented, Atl.,  PI.  LXXVII,  f.  3,  discovered  years  ago  in 
the  upper  Salem  vein,  near  Potts ville,  Penn'a.  Now  we 
know  the  Cordaitece  by  splendid  materials,  stems  bearing 
leaves  and  flowers,  fruits  attached  to  stems,  etc.,  published 
two  years  ago  in  the  Flore  Carbonif^re  of  Grand'  Eury,  and 
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for  this  continent  by  those  not  less  valuable  to  science,  ob- 
tained especially  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Mansfield,  in  his  coal  bed  of 
Cannelton.  These  American  specimens  have  afforded  the 
means  of  comparing  and  confirming  the  observations  of 
the  celebrated  French  author,  and  of  adding  to  the  Cordai- 
tern  some  new  generic  divisions. 

Besides  Cordaites^  and  the  fruits  and  flowers,  Cordaicar- 
puSy  Cordaianthus^  Cordaistrobus^  I  admit  in  this  order  as 
generic  divisions,  Dicranophyllum^  Grd'Ey,  Des^miophyl- 
lum^  and  Lepldoxylaiu  The  relation  of  these  last  genera 
is  as  yet  indicated  merely  by  the  ribbon-like  shape  of  the 
leaves,  a  character  which  may  be  conventional  only ;  for, 
further  discoveries  may  supply  specimens  indicating  by  new 
and  more  important  characters  a  relation  to  different  orders 
of  plants.  This  has  been  the  case  already  with  the  Toeiiio- 
phyllce^  formerly  described  in  the  Cordaitece^  and  now 
forcibly  placed  with  the  LycopodiacecB  on  account  of  their 
fructifications. 

The  Cordiatece  are  now  generally  referred  to  the^  Dicoty- 
ledonous Gymnosperms,  as  intermediate  in  characters  be- 
tween the  Cycadeoe  and  the  Conifers.  Corda,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  anatomy  of  Cordaites^  from  a  species  described  in 
Beitr.,  p.  44,  PI.  XXIY  and  XXV,  as  Flabellaria  borass- 
ifolia^  compared  the  structure  of  the  plant  to  that  of  Dra- 
ccena^  and  to  Lomatophloios  especially,  from  the  characters 
of  the  pith  or  medular  cylinder. 

Sternberg  had  already  examined  this  plant  and  referred  it 
to  Palms,  while  somewhat  later,  another  specimen  of  this 
kind,  with  narrower  leaves,  is  mentioned  by  the  same  au- 
thor as  related  to  the  Cycadece^  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  p.  39,  PL 
XL.  From  the  apparent  cylindrical  form  of  the  leaves 
this  fragment  seems  to  have  the  character  of  TcBniophyl- 
lum. 

Brongniart,  in  his  tableau  des  genres,  p.  65,  proposed  a 
new  genus,  PychnophylluTn  for  ftiat  Flabellaria  borassi- 
/olia,  and  considering  its  structure  as  related  to  that  of 
the  SiffillaricBj  the  CycadecB,  and  the  Conifers,  he  placed  it 
in  the  NoeggerathicB^  between  these  two  last  families. 

Goepi)ert,  admitting  the  NoeggerathicB  as  Monocotyle- 
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donous,  is  however  of  the  opinion  of  Goldenberg,  that  from 
their  flowers  and  fractifications  they  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  CycadecB  and  the  Conifers. 

Schimper  places  in  the  Oycddeiz^  as  genera  of  uncertain 
relation,  Pychnophyllumj  Brgt.,  for  the  description  of 
Cordaites  species,  and  a  new  genus,  PsygmopJiyllum  for 
that  of  the  NoeggerathicB, 

Weiss  (1869)  says  that  the  inflorescence  and  fruits  of 
these  plants  relate  them  to  the  Cycadece  and  the  Conifers, 
but  that  by  their  leaves  their  affinity  is  with  the  fhonocoty- 
ledonous,  while  Heer  (1876)  admits  them  in  the  Conifers, 
and  Grand' Eury,  to  whose  admirable  work  we  mostly  owe 
our  acquaintance  with  these  two  orders  of  plants,  the 
NoeggeratJdce  and  Coi'daitece^  places  them  in  the  Gymnos- 
perms,  after  the  Sigillarice,  thus  remaining  in  concordance 
with  Brongniart's  opinion. 

In  a  late  work  just  published,  Structure  Comj?areey  etCy 
Nouv,  Arch,  du  Museum^  II ^  2d  series^  a  work  as  remark- 
able by  the  precision  of  the  anatomical  details  as  by  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  comparative  researches,  the  au- 
thor, M.  B.  Renault,  resumes  the  results  of  the  microscop- 
ical analysis  of  the  Cordaites  in  an  exposition  of  the  char- 
acters of  their  woody  cylinder  and  pith,  their  leaves,  their 
flowers,  their  fruits,  and  concludes,  p.  323,  that  these  plants 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  CycddecB,  of  which  they  consti- 
tute a  distinct  family.  The  exposition  of  the  characters 
and  the  deduction  derived  from  them  are  so  clear  that 
this  conclusion  seems  indisputable. 

Cordaites,  Ung. 

TrunTcs  of  large  size^  irregularly  brancJiing^  formed  of 
a  large  medular  canal  or  pith^  marked  on  the  outer  sur- 
face by  transverse  narrow  parallel  simple  ribs  rarely 
joined  by  divisions,  covered  by  double  or  triple  layers  of 
wood  and  bark  converted  by  fossilization  into  thin  layers 
of  coal;  leaves  in  spiral  order,  more  or  less  distant,  rib- 
bon-like, of  various  lengtli  and  width,  linear  or  more  gen- 
erally gradually  enlarging  upward,  obtuse,  entire  or  un- 
dulate and  split  at  the  apex;  borders  curving  to  the  ses- 
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sile  or  semi-embracinff  somewhat  inflated  ba^e;  surface 
marked  lengthwise  by  primary  and  seconxl<iry  parallel 
simple  nerves^  generally  more  distant  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaves  and  slightly  inflated  towards  the  ba^e;  fl/ywers  in 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  th£  leaves  ;  fruits  generally  oval, 
sessile^  of  various  size. 

The  flowers,  when  found  separately,  represent  the  old 
uncertain  genus,  Antholites  ;  the  fruits  have  been  referred, 
until  now^  to  different  species  of  Carpolites^  Trigonocar- 
pus^  etc.  Both  these  kinds  of  organism  are  further  con- 
sidered under  the  name  of  Cordaianihus  and  Cordaicarpus. 

The  decorticated  stems  of  Cordaites  have  been  often  de- 
scribed under  the  generic  name  of  Artisia  and  Sternbergija. 

The  Cordaites  were,  genorally  at  least,  or  for  some  of  their 
species,  arborescent  plants  of  great  size.  Grand'  Eury  has 
reconstructed,  on  a  splendid  plate,  Fl.  Carb.,  PI.  D,  a  num- 
ber of  trees  which  he  estimates  twenty  to  forty  meters  in 
altitude,  their  trunks  forty  to  fifty  centimeters  in  diameter. 
The  divisions  are  oblique,  the  branchlets  small,  with  crowd- 
ed, imbricated  short  and  small  leaves,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXVIII, 
f.  2,  showing  how  far  different  are  the  leaves  upon  branches 
of  different  age,  and  how  great  is  the  diflBculty  of  their 
identification  when  they  are  merely  represented  by  frag- 
ments, or  even  when  entire  but  separated  from  their  sup- 
ports. 

In  this  case  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  is  the  essential 
character  applied  to  the  specific  determination  of  the  cor- 
daites. But,  as  the  distance  between  the  primary  nerves 
and  the  number  of  the  intermediate  veins  vary,  not  only  in 
leaves  of  different  ages,  but  even  in  the  same  leaf,  this 
character  is  not  entirely  reliable. 

The  stratigraphical  distribution  of  Cordaites  like  that 
of  Lepldodendron  and  Sigillaria^  is  from  the  lowest  sub- 
carboniferous  coal  measures  to  the  base  of  the  Permian. 

Goeppert  describes  C  principalis  and  C  borassifolius 
from  the  Permian  of  Silesia.  T  have  not  seen  in  North 
America  any  specimens  of  Cordaites  from  above  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal.  Species  of  the  genus  are  extremely  abundant 
in  some  localities,  where  their  leaves,  heaped  and  compressed 
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in  mass,  are  the  essential  constituents  of  whole  beds  of  coal 
or  of  shale.  The  absence  of  branches,  of  fragments  of  stems 
in  connection  with  these  leaves,  indicates  for  the  plants  a 
growth  of  long  duration.  The  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits 
were  easily,  perhaps  annually,  detached  from  the  trees. 

§  1.   CRASSIFOLIiB. 

CoRDATTES  VALIDU8,  Lcsqx,,  PL  LXXVI^  Figs.  l-2a. 

Proe  Am.  Phil.  Soe.,  1878^  p.  317^  PI.  XL VII,  f.  i,  i. 

Stem  narrowly  irregularly  striate ;  leaves  long^  linear^ 
half  einhracing  the  stem  ai,  hase^  sligMly  enlarging  above 
the  point  of  aUachment  marked  by  a  subcordaie  scar^  ob- 
scurely nerved  on  the  upper  surface;  nerves  simple  or  with 
a  single  intermediate  vein. 

The  fragment  of  stem  figured  is  coarsely  nerved  or  thinly 
striate,  the  lines  being  irregular  in  size,  here  and  there  in- 
flated, half*  to  one  millimeter  distant.  The  leaves  appear 
very  long,  as  seen  from  divers  fragments,  one  of  which  is 
thirty-five  centimeters  long,  linear,  five  to  eight  centimeters 
broad.  The  primary  nerves,  three  to  five  per  millimeter, 
obtusely  keeled,  simple  or  with  an  intermediate  secondary 
vein,  are  scarcely  distinct  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves, 
but  clearly  seen  upon  the  lower,  where  they  appear  more 
equal  and  more  numerous.  Tlie  coaly  layer  of  the  bark 
of  the  stem  is  about  one  millimeter  thick.  The  same  thick- 
ness of  coal  fills  the  place  of  the  leaves  upon  their  slightly 
concave  impressions,  between  the  upper  and  lower  faces, 
and  represents  their  thickness. 

The  specimen,  AtL,  f.  1,  seems  to  represent  the  leaf  as 
decurrent  on  the  side.  The  branch  is  broken  at  the  point 
of  attachment,  and  the  apparently  prolonged  side  is  merely 
the  turning  of  the  border  toward  the  stem  behind,  from 
which  the  medial  and  lacerated  part  of  the  leaf  is  detached. 
F.  2  shows  the  base  of  the  leaves  as  seen  separated  from  the 
stem  and  flattened  by  compression.  That  part  is  deeply 
nndulate-laciniate  and  the  base  of  the  lacinise  slightly  in- 
flated by  fascicles  of  veins  confluent  to  it.  P.  2a  represents 
34  P. 
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the  shape  of  the  scars  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaves  upon 
large  stems. 

Grand' Eury  seems  to  have  seen  leaves  like  those  described 
above,  for  he  remarks  in  a  note  on  a  sub-species  of  C,  hor- 
assifolius^  under  the  name  of  C.  crassf/olius,  PI.  Carb.,  p. 
216:  "We  do  not  know  yet  if  we  can  refer  to  this  type 
leaves  of  a  thicker  consistence,  one  face  of  which  is  marked 
by  stronger  nerves  and  alternate  finer  veins,  while  the  other 
is  more  equally  and  definitely  lined."  This  remark  applies 
exactly  to  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

CORDAITES   ORASSUS,    LcsqX. 
Noeggerathia  eraasa  ?  Ooepp.^  Uebergsg.  fl,,  p.  tiO,  PI.  XL, 

FragTnent  of  hroad  linear  leaves^  coarsely  striate  length- 
wise; textvre  thick, 

I  refer  to  this  a  number  of  specimens  whope  fades  re- 
sembles that  of  flattened  stems  of  Calamites^  irregularly 
ribbed  lengthwise,  often  very  long,  always  without  any 
trace  of  articulations.  These  fragments  vary  in  thickness 
from  two  to  five  millimeters ;  the  striae  appear  composed  of 
fascicles  of  veins  here  and  there  inflated,  sometimes  buried 
under  a  thick  epidermis. 

I  am  unable  to  say  if  these  fragments  represent  Groep- 
pert's  species,  or  even  if  they  are  referable  to  this  genus. 
Years  ago  I  sent  to  Prof.  Brongniart  some  of  these  speci- 
mens, but  do  not  know  if  they  have  been  examined  by  the 
celebrated  author. 

Habitat  —  Especially  found  in  the  anthracite  beds  of 
Penn'a. 

§  2.    GRANDIFOLIiE. 
CORDAITES  GRANDIF0LIU8,    LcsqX.^  PI,  LXXVII, 

Figs,  l-2a, 

Proc.  Am,  Phil,  Soc,^  3878,  p.  S18y  PI,  XLVIII,/,  l-ta. 

Leaves  large^  of  a  strong  texture^  loidening  npwards 
and  fan-like  from  a  narrow  semi-lunar  base,  round  trun- 
cate or  rounded  and  undulately  lobed  and  split  at  the  top ; 
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njervation  dovJble ;  primary  nerves  obtuse^  dichotomous  or 
splitting,  inflated^  and  more  distinct  toward  the  base^ 
with  one  often  indistinct  iniermediate  vein. 

Of  this  species  I  liave  not  seen  any  stems,  and  all  the 
leaves  which  I  had  for  examination  have  the  same  truncate 
narrow  base,  one  of  them  only  being  cut  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment in  the  semi-lunar  form  of  the  leaves  of  Cordaites. 
Among  the  fine  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  most 
of  which  are  too  large  for  illustration  in  our  plates,  the  out- 
spreading upwards  is  marked  in  diflFerent  degrees.  One  of 
the  leaves,  for  example,  thirty-eight  centimeters  long,  is 
gradually  enlarged  to  the  rounded  top,  where  it  is  sixteen 
centimeters  wide,  undulate  and  split  in  short  lacinise  like 
f.  1.  Another  with  the  base  six  millimeters  broad,  trun- 
cate, but  concave  at  the  point  of  attachment,  is  thirty-two 
centimeters  long  and  fifteen  centimeters  broad  at  the  apex, 
or  there  nearly  half  as  broad  as  long. 

Among  the  specimens  of  this  species,  one  bears  with  frag- 
ments of  leaves  a  flowering  raceme  upon  a  long  axis.  The 
raceme  is  curved  or  flexuous  in  the  middle,  about  eighteen 
centimeters  long.  The  axis,  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  is 
flat,  slightly  channeled  in  the  middle,  narrow,  two  millime- 
ters, bearing  opposite  sessile  oval  or  obovate  gemmules, 
superposed  to  a  few  imbricated  narrow  scales  which  are 
easily  detached,  the  lowest  nutlets  being  all  naked.  The 
branch  has  twenty-two  pairs  of  these  fruits,  the  largest  the 
basilar  ones,  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  three  and  a  half 
millimeters  broad,  mostly  of  the  same  size,  the  upper  ones 
only  slightly  and  gradually  smaller.  Besides  the  branch 
the  same  specimen  bears  scattered,  nearly  globular  nutlets, 

seven  to  eight  millimeters  in  diameter,  slightly  emarginate 
at  the  base,  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and  resembling  Diplo- 
testa  Oran€CEury%  Brgt.,  as  figured  by  Grd'Ey.,  Fl.  Carb., 
PI.  XXVI,  f.  27,  or  nearly  similar  to  f.  49-50,  Atl.  PI. 
LXXXV.  But  all  the  figures  of  Grd'Ey.,  PI.  XXVI,  of 
CordaiarUhus  baccifer  represent  the  fruits  close  and  alter- 
nately disposed  in  short  racemes,  either  supported  at  the 
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base  by  imbricate  narrow  scales  or  posed  in  the  axils  of  long 
linear  bracts. 

As  this  branch  is  disconnected,  its  reference  to  C.  gran- 
d\folius  as  its  fructification  is  not  positive.  This  CordaUes 
is,  however,  the  only  one  of  which  leaves  have  been  found 
at  the  same  locality,  in  a  bed  of  shale  covering  a  very 
limited  area,  about  one  square  rod  only. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  All 
the  specimens  have  been  found  and  communicated  for  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

§  3.  Communes. 

This  section  might  be  sub-divided  into  two  groups,  one 
for  the  species  with  large  leaves,  more  generally  found  in 
the  middle  coal  measures ;  the  other  for  the  narrow-leaved 
species,  which  appear  related  to  those  described  by  Grand 
*Eury,  under  the  name  of  Poa-Cordaites.  Though  I  cannot 
find  either  in  the  nervation  or  in  the  basilar  form  of  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  any  persistent  characters 
which  could  enable  me  to  distinctly  separate  them,  these 
sub-divisions  are  preserved  for  convenience. 

A.  LatifolixB, 

CoRDAiTES  BORASsiFOLius,  [St.)  Uuger^  PL  LXXYh 

Figs.  3-Sb. 

Mabellaria  horasai/olia,  «.,  n.  d.  Vorw.^  J,  II,  p,  f7,  Fl.  XVIII  Cor- 
da,  Bdtr.yp.  4jLy  Pi.  XXIV,  XXV. 

Pychnophyllum  borassi/olium,  BrgU,  Tabl,  d,  genres,  p.  66.  Schp.,  Par 
leont,  vegeL,  II,  p.  190. 

Cordaitcs  borasei/olius,  Ung.,  Oen,  and  Sp.,  p.  t77.  Lesqx.,  Proc.  Am 
Phil.  Soe.,  1878,  p.  819,  IK.  XLVII,/.  8-8b. 

Leaves  generally  large^  from  five  to  eight  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle  where  they  appear  tJie  widest^  grad- 
ually  Tiarrowing  both  ways^  upward  to  the  obtuse  or  trun- 
cate apex  generally  more  or  less  deeply  splits  downwards 
to  the  slightly  contracted  semi-lunar  somewhai  inflated 
base.  Nervation  indistinct  to  the  naked  eyes,  close^  five  to 
seven  primary  nerves  in  one  millimeters  and  generally  one 
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intermedidte  thin  teinlet ;  surface  7aarked  by  cross  vyrin- 
JcleSy  more  distinct  than  in  the  former  species. 

As  figured  by  Gorda,  who  has  given  the  character  of  the 
nervation,  and  of  the  areolation,  the  leaves  are  all  shorter 
than  1  have  generally  found  them.  But  the  bra.nch  which 
the  German  author  has  figured  is  a  young  one,  bearing 
top-leaves  only.  I  have  seen  in  Kentucky,  near  Amanda 
furnace,  a  bed  of  clay  iron  ore  compose<}  mostly  of  remains 
of  this  species,  where,  amongst  an  immense  number  of 
fragments,  there  were  well  preserved  leaves  five  to  six  cen- 
timeters broad,  some  very  obtuse,  half  round  at  the  apex, 
some  also  split  into  lacinise  in  the  middle,  others  nar- 
rowed at  the  top  like  that  figured  in  Atlas.  This  one 
is  cut  in  two,  the  middle  part  being  left  out  from  want  of 
space.  It  measures,  in  its  whole,  forty -five  centimeters  in 
length  and  six  centimeters  in  width  in  the  middle,  where, 
on  the  figure,  the  intermediate  lines  mark  the  diameter  of 
the  leaf. 

Habitat — Found  in  most  of  the  beds  of  the  carboniferous 
measures,  from  the  Millstone  Grit  to  the  Pittsburg  coal. 
Not  rare  at  Cannelton,  Pa. 

CORDAITES   LINGULATUS,    OrdU  ElJ. 
Fl.  Carb.f  p.  il8,  PI.  XX. 

Leaves  large^  gradually  widening  from  the  base  to  a 
very  obtuse  apex^  Ungulate  or  spaiulate  in  outline;  pri- 
mary nerves  distinct^  at  equal  distance  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  leaves  ;  intervals  obtusely  keeled^  transversely 
roughs  withovi  intermediate  veins. 

The  leaves  which  I  refer  to  Grand' Eury's  species  are  gen- 
erally long,  fifty  centimeters  or  more,  seven  centimeters 
broad  in  the  largest  part  toward  the  top,  at  twelve  centi- 
meters distance  from  the  round  apex  and  thirty  centime- 
ters from  the  base,  which  is  two  centimeters  in  width. 
This  measure  gives  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of 
nearly  all  the  numerous  leaves  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species.  The  author  describes  and  figures  it  with  much 
shorter  leaves,  but  remarks  that  they  are  often  as  long  as 
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sixty  centimeters.  His  description  of  the  nerves,  as  fine 
and  sharply  defined,  neariy  equal,  is  applicable  to  the 
American  specimens.  In  some  of  these,  the  epidermis 
renders  the  surface  quite  smooth  and  the  veins  obsolete 
in  some  places ;  but  they  are  always  distinct  and  sharply 
marked  under  the  easily  Removed  epidermis.  The  fruiting 
racemes  of  this  species,  attached  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  generally  covered  by  their  base,  are  short,  six  centime- 
ters long,  and  bear  alternate  round  nutlets,  two  to  three 
millimeters  in  diameter,  four  millimeters  distant,  each  in 
the  axil  of  a  long  linear  bract  inclined  upwards,  two  and  a 
half  centimeters  long.  They  have  the  characters  of  the 
branch  of  Cordaianthus  haccifer^  Grd'Ey,  1.  c.  PL  XXVI, 
f.  15,  a  little  more  distinctly  round  than  oval. 

Habitat — Boston  mine,  B  and  C  seam,  two  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Pittston,  Pa.     Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

CORDAITES   COMMUNIS,    Lcsqx. 
Proe.  Am,  Phil,  Soe,  1878j  p.  S£0, 

Leaves  of  various  size^  generally  smaller  than  those  of 
G,  borassifoliuSy  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  the  base^  dis- 
tinctly nerved^  though  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis. 

The  largest  leaf  seen  of  this  species  is  twenty-two  centi- 
meters long,  thirty-seven  millimeters  broad  near  its  top 
where  it  is  broken,  fifteen  millimeters  broad  just  above  the 
point  of  attachment,  with  borders  generally  recurved.  The 
primary  nerves  obtuse  and  less  distinct  on  the  upper  sur- 
face than  on  the  lower,  generally  three  in  a  space  of  two 
millimeters,  are  separated  by  two  to  four  intermediate  sec- 
ondary veins,  a  character  wliich  easily  separates  this  si)ecies 
from  the  others  of  this  group. 

One  of  the  specimens  examined  is  a  stem  with  some  leaves 
and  distinct  semi-lunar  scars  of  others  already  detached.  It 
bears  also  a  young  branch  with  shorter  closely  imbricated 
leaves,  two  centimeters  long.  It  is  in  the  same  position  and 
direction  as  the  one  in  Atl.  PL  LXXVIIT,  f.  2,  and  bears 
also  apparently  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small  gemmules 
(only  one  is  distinct)  covered  with  imbricated  scales  repre- 
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Benting  in  a  very  diminutive  shape  Cordaianthus  gemmrfer 
(Atl.  PI.  LXXVI,  f.  5,  6a).  These  gemmules  are  not  larger 
than  those  f.  4  of  the  same  plate.  Their  mode  of  attach- 
ment is  not  seen.  The  stem  of  the  species  is  covered  by  a 
coating  of  coal  about  one  millimeter  thick,  with  leaf-scars 
distinct. 
Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.     Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

CoRDAiTES  Lacoei,  Sp,  710V.,  PL  LXXXVII^  Figs.  2-J^ 

{this  vol.) 

Leaves  small^  elliptical^  obtuse  or  rounded  to  an  obticse 
acumen^  with  a  comparatively  broadj  irijlated  ba^e;  nerves 
distinct;  texture  ihick^  svJbcoriaceous. 

Of  these  leaves  I  have  seen  four,  none  attached  to  a  stem. 
They  vary  in  size  from  three  to  twelve  centimeters  long 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  live  centimeters  broad.  In  the 
largest  leaves,  the  semi-lunar  base  is  two  centimeters  across, 
in  the  others  a  little  less.  The  venation  is  very  distinct. 
The  primary  nerves  are  obtusely  keeled,  three  fourths  to 
one  millimeter  distant,  with  four  to  six  very  thin  interme- 
diate veins,  as  seen  f .  3a,  enlarged.  The  species  is  closely 
allied  to  C.  foliolatus,  Grd'  E'y,  Fl.  Garb.,  p.  219,  PI. 
XXI,  f.  3a,  differing  in  the  comparatively  broader  size  of 
the  leaves,  the  larger  base,  and  the  nervation.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  leaves  is  also  different;  for,  according  to 
the  author,  it  is  thinner  in  his  species  than  in  C.  lingulaius^ 
while  in  the  American  specimens,  the  leaves  are  compara- 
tively thick — nearly  coriaceous. 

Habitat — Pittston  shale  above  coal  E.     Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

B.  Angustifolice. 

CoRDAiTES  DiVERSiFOLins,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXVII^  Figs. 

3,  3a. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.,  1878,  p.  880,  PI,  XL  VIII,  /.  8,  8a. 
C.  angusti/olius,*  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  480. 

Leaves  narrow^  linear j  half  embracing  at  the  point  of 
aitachment^  imbricated  at  base.,  curved  backward  along  the 


*  Name  preooonpied  by  Dawson,  Can.  Natur.,  1861»  p.  10. 
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stem,  upraised  in  tufts  at  the  top  ;  priinary  nerves  very  dis- 
tinct, generally  ai  equal  distance^  with  iiderviediate  very 
thin  veins  ;  surface  flat^  epidermis  thick. 

The  figured  specimen  has  been  mentioned  already  as  the 
first  fragment  found  in  this  country  of  a  stem  of  Cordaites 
bearing  leaves.  The  figure  represents  the  base  of  the  leaves 
a  little  too  large,  at  least  as  seen  from  other  fragments  from 
different  localities.  The  leaves  are,  however,  extremely 
variable.  One  of  them,  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  measures  seven 
millimeters  at  the  point  of  attachment,  is  immediately  en- 
larged above  it  to  eleven  millimeters  and  gradually  widens 
upwards  to  seventeen  millimeters  at  the  point  where  it  is 
broken,  eleven  centimeters  from  the  base.  Other  leaves 
from  the  same  locality  are  exactly  linear  in  their  whole 
length,  seventeen  millimeters  in  diameter,  while  others  still, 
fifteen  millimeters  broad  just  above  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, gradually  decrease  in  width  upward.  These  meas- 
urements show  the  variations  in  size  of  these  leaves  not 
merely  in  regard  to  their  relative  position,  but  compara- 
tively to  the  different  parts  of  their  length. 

To  this  species  I  refer  a  large  number  of  separate  leaves 
obtained  at  the  same  locality  as  the  specimen  f.  3.  Some 
are  flat,  linear,  others  have  the  borders  distinctly  curved 
down  or  are  half  cylindrical ;  others  still  are  true  cylinders, 
not  larger  than  goose  quills,  seemingly  coming  out  of  a 
common  pedicel,  being  often  found  in  bundles,  enlarging 
upwards  in  proportion  as  they  open  and  the  borders  be- 
come more  and  more  flattened.  The  cross  section  of  these 
leaves  is  a  circular  or  an  oval  line.  Though  the  surf  nee  of 
the  leaves  is  covered  with  a  thick  shining  epidermis,  the 
primary  nerves,  three  or  four  in  one  millimeter,  are  always 
so  distinct  that  they  are  easily  counted  without  a  magnifier. 
But  the  intermediate  veins,  three  or  four,  very  thin,  are 
scarcely  perceptible  without  a  strong  glass. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures  of  Penn'a,  especially  the 
South  Salem  vein  of  Port  Carbon  and  around  Pottsville. 
Low  coal  measures  of  Missouri,  Clinton.  Middle  and  lower 
coal  of  111.    Abundant  at  Colchester,  St.  John,  and  Duquoin. 
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CoKDAiTES  Mansfieldi,  Lcsqx,^  PL  LXXVL  Figs.  i-Jib; 
LXXVIII,  Figs,  1-2;  LXXXVII,  Fig,  18,  {this  vol) 

Ftoc,  Am.  ma.  Soe,,  1878,  p.  S$U  Pl>  XLVII,  f.  4'4b ;  XLIX,  f.  h  £> 

Stern  with  a  thin  bark  of  polished  coal,  indistinctly 
marked  by  the  scars  of  the  convex  base  of  leaves,  either 
close  or  more  or  less  distant,  disposed  in  spiral;  leaves 
long,  erect,  nearly  exactly  linear,  gradually  diminishing 
near  the  top  to  an  obtuse  point,  averaging  jifteen  millime' 
ters  in  diameter,  distinctly  and  distantly  nerved  ;  primary 
nerves  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  one  centimeter,  with  two  to  four 
iviermediate  veins  ;  flowers  composed  of  four  sepaloid  in- 
volucres, borne  upon  simple fiexuous pedicels  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  short  peduTwles ;  fruits  in  large  nuts 
sessile  upon  separate  brandies. 

As  seen  from  the  splendid  specimen  figured  here  and 
from  a  number  of  others  quite  as  remarkably  well  preserved, 
the  species  is  characterized  by  its  long  erect  linear  leaves 
whose  surface  is  marked  by  a  distinct  nervation,  (la  en- 
larged double,  16  enlarged  four  times. )  The  leaves,  rounded 
and  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment  reduced  to  half 
their  diameter,  are  perfectly  entire  and  obtusely  acuminate. 
The  stems  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly,  shining 
bark,  where  the  leaf -scars  are  indistinctly  marked  as  they 
are  also  upon  the  subcortical  surface.  The  branches  ap- 
parently form  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  one  of  which  is  seen 
f.  2,  bear  closely  imbricated  leaves  proportionate  in  size  to 
the  length  and  age  of  the  divisions.  They  are  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtusely  pointed,  with  a  nervation  of  the  same  char- 
acter, reduced,  of  course,  to  proportionate  dimensions  by 
the  size  of  the  leaves.  Another  specimen  bears  a  branch 
two  to  three  centimeters  thick,  diverging  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  one  figured,  twelve  centimeters  long,  with  leaves 
also  of  proportionate  size,  the  l^^rgest  already  fifteen  centi- 
meters long,  all  imbricated,  linear-lanceolate,  with  the  bor- 
ders incurved,  especially  towards  the  top  which  thus  ap- 
pears acuminate.  The  nervation  has  equally  the  character 
of  the  larger  leaves,  the  primary  veins  being  one  half  to 
three  fourths  of  a  millimeter  distant,  with  two  or  three  in- 
termediate vinelets. 
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Under  the  name  of  Cordaianthus  simplex^  I  refer  the 
stem-bearing  flowers,  PL  LXXVI,  f.  4,  4a,  to  this  species, 
especially  because  the  specimen  was  found  in  the. same 
shale  and  in  proximity  to  those  bearing  leaves,  though  not 
in  connection  with  them.  This  stem  is  somewhat  different 
by  its  slightly  thicker  coaly  surface.  The  leaf -scars  are  in- 
distinct, as  is  generally  the  case  for  this  species,  so  that 
their  relative  position  is  rarely  appreciaible.  The  racemes 
of  flowers,  flattened  by  compression,  are  irregularly  flexu- 
ous,  with  their  vascular  filaments  distinct,  as  if  the  branches 
had  been  in  an  advanced  state  of  maceration.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  to  be  male  flowers,  are  borne  upon  short 
peduncles  and  pending,  composed,  as  seen  f .  la,  of  three 
or  four  involucral  thick  lanceolate  acute  scales.  The 
I)oint  of  attachment  of  the  elongated  narrow  racemes  is 
round,  inflated  in  the  lower  part,  as  seen  f.  44.  Their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  leaves  is  not  possibly  seen. 

All  the  flowering  racemes  of  Cordaites  figured  by  Grand' - 
Eury  have  the  flowers,  either  sterile  or  fertile,  sessile  upon 
the  branchlets.  It  is  the  same  with  those  flgured  by  Daw- 
son, under  the  name  of  Trigonocarpum  rdcemosum^  Quat. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  324,  PL  XVI,  f.  47,  which 
are  referable  to  Cordaianthus  ba^cifer^  of  Grand 'Eury 
and  with  those  of  Weiss,  Poss.  fl.,  p.  195,  f.  1,  representing 
Cordaianthus  gemmifer,  A  point  of  likeness  only  is  found 
for  the  inflorescence  of  C  Mansfieldi^  by  the  form  of  the 
flowers  attached  to  a  short  pedicel  and  the  thick  raceme, 
in  St.  PL  d.  Vorw.,  I,  PL  XXVI,  f.  2.  This  figure,  though 
described  without  reference  as  plantula  dehilis^  p.  33,  rep- 
resents evidently  the  flowering  branch  of  a  Cordaites. 

As  seen  from  the  specimen  bearing  fruit,  PL  LXXXVII, 
f.  8  (this  vol.),  representing  a  branch  or  piece  of  bark  of 
this  species,  well  characterized  by  its  thin  shining  coaly 
bark  and  the  indistinct  leaf-scars,  the  fruit  is  compara- 
tively very  large,  obovate,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  above  the  middle.  The 
outer  envelope,  testa,  is  a  double  coating  of  coaly  matter, 
reduced,  upon  the  flattened  surface  of  the  fruit,  to  a  thick- 
ness of  one  millimeter,  but  originally  twice  as  thick,  as 
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seen  from  the  flattened  borders  of  other  specimens.  The 
surface,  either  covered  or  naked,  is  distantly  obscurely 
striate,  more  opaque  and  more  distinctly  lined  under  the 
testa.  This  fruit  is  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  that  fig- 
ured under  the  name  of  Cordaicarpus  Mansfieldij  Atl.,  PL 
LXXXV,  f.  21.  I  have  seen  a*  number  of  these  fruits, 
which  differ  only  by  their  size,  and  this  even  in  a  small 
degree.  The  last- mentioned  figure  is  overturned.  The 
oval  depression  at  the  top  marks  the  point  of  attachment 
distinctly  seen  upon  the  figured  specimen  recently  obtained, 
and  still  attached  to  the  slightly  inflated  basilar  impres- 
sion of  the  stem.  This  last  specimen  bears  scattered  leaves 
of  Cordaites  Maiisfieldi^  separated  from  the  branch ;  but 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  stems  clearly  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  fruit  to  this  species.  This  fine  Cordmcarpus 
is  related  to  Rhahdocarpus  muUistriatus^  St. 
Habitat — Cannelton.  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Cordaites  gracilis,  Lesqx.^  PI,  LXXYIL  F^lg,  J^-lJb. 

Ftoc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  1S78,  p.  S2g,  Pi.  XL  VIII,  /.  4-4b. 

Stem  slender  J  with  a  rugose  somewhat  thick  hark  ;  leaves 
narrowed  at  the  base^  open  or  inclined  backwards^  dis- 
tanty  gradually  enlarged  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  sub- 
linear  ^  obtusely  truncate  ;  nervation  obscured  by  a  slightly 
rough  epidermis ;  primary  nerves  variable  in  distance 
from  one  fourth  to  one  millimeter^  with  one  to  four  inter- 
mediate very  thin  veins. 

Species  allied  to  the  former  by  the  nervation,  but  distinct 
from  it  by  the  shape,  the  size,  the  relative  positions,  the 
direction  of  the  leaves  and  the  thick  rough  bark  of  the 
stem.  The  leaves  are  nine  centimeters  long,  five  millime- 
ters broad  at  the  base,  one  centimeter  at  the  obliquely  trun- 
cate ai)ex.  The  point  of  attachment,  f.  46,  is  slightly  tum- 
escent, reniform. 

Hdbitai—hioms,  111.,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  One  specimen 
with  broken  leaves,  on  which  the  point  of  attachment  is 
distinct,  is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. 
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{this  vol,) 

Branclies  small;  leaves  slwrt^  narrow^  linear^  obtuse^ 
placed  in  riffht  angle  and  star -like  around  the  stems; 
primary  nerves  strong^  obtuse^  variable  in  distance;  in- 
ter mediate  veins  two  to  five^  very  thin. 

There  is,  in  the  Mansfield  collection,  four  specimens  rep- 
resenting this  remarkable  species.  They  are  all  fragments 
of  stems  of  various  thickness,  three  to  ten  millimeters  in 
diameter,  with  leaves  disposed  star-like  and  flattened  upon 
the  stone  all  around  the  axis.  The  smallest  branch  has  the 
leaves  two  centimeters  long  and  three  millimeters  broad,  the 
largest  has  them  six  to  eight  centimeters  long  and  six  mil- 
limeters broad ;  another,  f.  5,  is  intermediate,  and  like  the 
large  ones  also,  is  part  of  a  stem  covered  by  leaves  hori- 
zontally diverging,  so  that  each  section  of  the  stem  shows 
them  placed  exactly  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  The  primary 
nerves  are  very  distinct,  cylindrical,  and  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  under  which  their  impressions  are  concave.  They 
vary  in  distance  and  are  separated  by  very  thin  veins  in 
number  proportionate  to  the  intervals,  one  to  three.  These 
veins  are  not  discernible  upon  the  leaves  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  but  distinct  underneath.  By  the  nervation  this 
fine  species  is  related  to  C  costatus.  Its  primary  nerves, 
separated  by  two  or  three  veinlets,  are  not  as  thick ;  and 
the  texture  of  the  leaves  is  thin,  the  stem  not  costate,  etc. 

Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

§  4.  Costate. 

CoRDAiTES  COSTATUS,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXX^  Figs.  IS; 
LXXXVII,  Figs.  1,  2,  {this  vol.) 

Proe.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  p.  StS,  PI.  LT,  f.  l-S. 

Oordaieajyms  costatus,  Lesqx.,  ibid.,  1878,  p.  2H,  PI.  TIT,  /.  1.  f . 

Stems  irregularly  costate  by  the  decurring  prolongation 
of  the  tumescent  leaf -scars  ;  leaves  erects  narrow^  suhlinear^ 
slightly  enlarging  upwards ;  priviary  nerves  ai  unequal 
distance^  three  to  five  in  a  space  of  two  millimeters  ;  inter- 
mediate  veins  three  to  four ;  surface  wrinkled  across; 
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maZe  flowers  attached  to  narrowly  oval  sessile  fleanwiis 
cumUary  racemes;  fruits  large^  oval,  slightly  contracted 
to  the  tuTTiescent  point  of  attachment  upon  a  narrow 
branch. 

The  steins  seen  of  this  species  are  not  large,  two  to  four 
centimeters ;  the  leaves  narrow,  five  millimeters  above  the 
base,  gradually  enlarging  to  one  centimeter  at  the  point 
where  the  longest  (ten  centimeters)  is  broken,  none  being 
preserved  in  its  whole  length.  They  are  erect  from  a  tum- 
escent reniform  point  of  attachment,  which,  narrowed  and 
continuous  downward,  constitute,  after  disruption  of  the 
leaves,  narrow  carinate  interrupted  ridges  which  become 
sharply  keeled  upon  old  stems,  as  in  f.  3,  or  form  under 
the  cortex  elongated  linear  furrows. 

The  male  flowers,  f.  IJ,  narrowly  oblong,  composed  of 
narrow  linear-lanceolate  scales,  imbricating  at  the  base,  are 
sub- sessile  upon  long  cylindrical  simple  peduncles,  slightly 
inflated  or  as  if  articulate  at  the  point  of  attachment. 

The  fruit,  Cordaicarpus  costatus,  Lesqx. ,  is  a  large  oval 
nut,  three  centimeters  long  from  its  base  to  the  very  obtuse 
top,  twenty-three  millimeters  broad,  including  the  testa  rep- 
resented by  the  inflated  border  and  a  thin  coaly  layer  upon 
the  surface.  The  base  is  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  point 
of  connection  te  the  stem,  evidently  a  separate  branch  one 
centimeter  broad,  flattened.  The  inflated  supports  of  the 
fruits  are  exactly  similar  to  tho%e  of  the  leaves  of  G,  costa- 
tus.  This  is  the  only  proof  I  have  of  their  reference  to 
this  species.  But  as  stems  and  leaves  of  this  species  are 
common  in  the  same  shale  where  the  fruit  was  found,  and 
as  this  character  is  not  remarked  upon  any  other  species 
from  Cannelton  I  consider  the  reference  as  authorized. 

Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 
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§  6.  Serpentes. 

Stems  narrow^  Jlexuous  or  serpentine^  flattened  at  Us 
top  prolonged  into  a  broad  leaf, 

Cordaites  serpens,  Lesqx^  PL  LXXIX^  Figs,  i-4. 

Broe.  Am,  PhiU  Soc,  1878^  p.  Sfj^  PI.  L^f,  1-4. 

Stem  slender^  flearuous  or  serpentine^  abruptly  rounded' 
or  truncate  at  the  top  in  passing  to  a  broad  terminal  long 
flat  leaf -like  prolongation ;  lateral  leases  in  right  angle 
to  the  sterns^  sub-linear^  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment;- nervation  distinct. 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  stems  is  especially 
marked  on  f.  4  reduced  to  one  sixth  of  the  natural  size.  Be- 
sides the  figured  specimens,  a  number  of  others  have  been 
received  and  examined  at  Cannelton  with  the  flexures  of 
analogous  shape. 

The  lateral  leaves,  five  to  ten  millimeters  in  diameter, 
narrowed  in  a  curve  to  a  semi-lunar  point  of  attachment, 
are  nearly  linear,  short,  the  upper  ones  cut  in  flexuous 
laciniflB  (flagellate),  f .  1.  The  primary  nerves,  about  at  equal 
distances,  are  generally  effaced  near  the  borders  of  the 
leaves,  three  or  four  in  a  space  of  three  millimeters,  with 
three,  sometimes  five,  thin  intermediate  veins.  The  nerv- 
ation of  the  terminal  leave*  is  of  the  same  character. 

The  stems  all  slender,  one  and  a  half  to  two  centime- 
ters in  diameter,  are  irregularly  variable  in  thickness  at 
divers  parts  of  their  length  as  seen  f .  1,  still  more  distinctly 
f.  4.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  double  layer,  the  upper 
bark  thin,  easily  detached,  represented  f.  1,  2,  by  flakes  of 
coaly  matter ;  the  woody  cylinder,  thicker,  more  compact 
and  tenacious,  covering  the  pith,  f .  3,  which  is  transversely 
ribbed  with  the  characters  of  Artisia  or  Sternbergia, 

This  stem,  f.  3,  has  preserved  its  cylindrical  normal 
shape.  I  have  other  fragments  about  of  the  same  size, 
merely  of  the  internal  pith,  also  in  a  decorticated  state,  one 
among  others  representing  its  top  abruptly  flattened  or  as 
pinched  to  a  flat  prolongation,  as  would  be  the  stem  of  f.  2 
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without  its  bark  and  its  terminal  leaf.  This  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  the  cylinder,  the  flagellate  sub-divisions  of  the 
upi^er  lateral  leaves,  f.  1,  the  enlarging  of  the  terminal  one, 
and  still  more  the  serpentine  conformation  of  the  stems,  in- 
dicate the  mode  of  vegetation  of  these  plants.  They  were 
evidently  growing  flat  upon  the  mud,  expanding  their 
leaves  all  around,  supported  by  a  woody  cylinder,  which, 
in  reaching  water,  was  transfoimed  into  a  large  probably 
very  long*  floating  leaf  serving  as  a  support  to  the  stem. 

Prof.  Dawson  has  represented  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  Can., 
1871,  PI.  Ill,  f.  28,  a  branch. of  Artisia  abruptly  terminat- 
ing into  a  short  cone,  as  in  the  stems  of  this  species.  He 
considei-s  it  as  probably  referable  to  a  Dadoxilon  or  Conifer. 
He  refers  also  to  the  same  genus  another  fragment  of  stem 
of  a  same  character,  bearing  on  one  side  a  piece  of  thick 
bark  like  that  bordering  the  stem  f.  3.  Some  of  the  speci 
mens  from  Cannelton,  like  the  one,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXI,  f.  2, 
represent  larger  stems  referable  to  other  species  of  Cor- 
daiieSy  identified  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  fi'ag- 
ments  of  bark  partially  covering  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  transversely  ribbed  cylinders  generally 
described  as  Artisia  or  Sternberg  la  represent  generally  if 
not  always  the  pith  of  plants  of  this  family.  This  opinion 
has  been  discussed  in  the  length  and  admitted  from  suffi- 
cient evidence  by  Renault.* 

Habitat — Cannelton.  Communicated  in  numerous  speci- 
mens by  Mr.  1.  F.  Mansfield. 

Species  insufficiently  characterized. 

<!0RDAITE8   ROBBII,    DaWS, 

Can.  Natur,,  May^  1851,  p.  8.  Dev.  Plants,  QuaU  Journ,  Oeol,  Soc. 
(last), p.  816,  PL  XIV,  f,  81a,  b,  c. 

Leaves  elongated^  parallel-sided^  an  inch  or  more  in 
widths  with  very  delicate  equal  longitudinal  strics. 

On  this  plant,  the  author  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  very 
unequal  in  size,  variable  in  form,  oblong,  nearly  obtuse 
when  young,  with  numerous  equal  parallel  nerves,  and  a 

*  struct.  Comp.,  Nouv.  Archives  du  Mas.  II,  2d  Series,  p.  285,  etc 
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smooth  surface.     It  closely  resembles  C.  borassifoliTis^  dif- 
fering by  the  perfectly  equal  nerves. 

Habitat — St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  This  species  is  not 
positively  known  from  American  specimens,  for  the  author 
says  of  it,  that  he  has  seen  in  the  New  York  State  cabinet 
a  fragment  of  leaf  from  the  Hamilton  group  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  render  its  identification  certain. 

CORDAITES   AXGUSTIFOLIUS,    DaWS. 
Can,  Natur,^  l.  c,  p.  10.    Dev.  Plants,  QucU.  Joum.  L  e.,  p,  S18. 

Leaves  elongated^  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
widey  with  delicate  equal  strice. 

According  to  the  author,  it  differs  from  the  former,  at 
least,  in  its  proportionate  narrowness  and  decided  striation. 
He  compares  it  to  Noeggerathia  graminifolia^Vng.^ "  which 
in  form  and  dimension  it  much  resembles." 

Habitat — Found  in  the  Marcellus  shale  of  New  York. 

CORDAITES   FLEXUOSUS,    DaWS, 
Quart,  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc,  1863,  p.  462. 

Leaves  lanceolate-amiminate,  broad  at  the  base;  nerves 
numerous^  parallel^  somewhat  sinuous  and  uneven. 

It  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  Cor  dalles^ 
but  less  distinct  nervation,  and  apparently  less  rigidity  than 
the  other  species. 

Hojbitat — Perry,  Maine. 

Flowers  and  Fruits  of  Cordaites. 

When  the  paper  containing  a  description  of  species  of 
Cordaites  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  N.  America  was 
published,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  we  had  stem-bear- 
ing leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers  of  species  of  Cordaites, 
but  not  any  fruits  in  connection  with  their  supporting 
i^acemes  or  branches.  I  then  described  the  flowers  under 
the  generic  name  of  Cordaianthus^  proposed  by  Grand- 
*Eury,  and  of  Cordaicarpus^  for  the  fruits  found  detached 
or  isolated  among  leaves  of  Cordaites ^  which  were  then 
hypothetically  considered  as  their  fructiflcations.     Since 
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that  time  new  discoveries  have  supplied  materials  sufficient 
for  the  determination  of  three  kinds  of  raoemes  of  male 
flowers  attached  to  stems  bearing  leaves  of  Cordaites^  as 
described  above :  (7.  lingulattcs,  C,  Mansfleldi^  and  C.  cos- 
taius^  with  the  fruits  also  of  the  last  two  species,  found  in 
their  normal  position,  attached  to  their  supports.  The  mode 
of  inflorescence  of  this  order  of  plants  is  thus  clearly  recog- 
nized from  American  si)ecimens. 

But  generally  the  fruits  and  racemes  of  flowers  of  Cor- 
daites  are  found  isolated  or  in  fragments,  and  though  their 
relation  to  stem  bearing  leaves  is  unknown  for  the  present, 
it  is  advisable  to  name  and  describe  them. 

It  is  for  fragments  of  this  kind  that  I  have  preserved 
here  the  names  proposed  by  the  French  author,  not  as  gen- 
eric, but  as  convenient  appellations,  substituted  to  the  more 
general  and  ancient  name  of  Antholithes, 

CoRDAiANTnus  {jffemmifer),  PL  LXXVI^  Figs,  5-6b. 

(ExpL  of  th^  Piates.) 
Ord'Eury,  jn.,/o9S,p.  U8,    Ft.  XXVI,  f,  4-7. 

Buds  or  gemmules  sessile^  composed  of  iTabricated  scales^ 
often  attached  to  the  axils  of  a  linear  bract. 

CoRDATANTiius  ovATus,  Sp,  Tiov,^  PL  LXXVIy  Figs,  5,  5a, 

Gemmules  ovate,  sessile  in  the  a^ils  of  a  linear  bract ; 
scales  closely  imbricate,  ovate-lanceolate^  acute. 

These  gemmules  vary  in  size  from  six  to  eight  millimet- 
ers, being  generally  longer  than  broad  with  a  conical  apex, 
but  also  rounded  or  obovate.  The  number  of  scales  is  pro- 
portionate to  their  age,  and  the  scales  are  either  closely 
appressed  in  tjjeir  whole  length  or  half  open. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Illinois  which  I  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Schidzia  bracteata,  Geol.  Rept. 
of  HI.,  IV,  p.  427,  PI.  XXI,  f.  6-9,  I  found,  under  the  scales, 
a  yellowish  transparent  membrane,  formed  of  elongated 
equilateral  small  meshes,  inclosing  or  supporting  very  small 
granules  of  opaque  brown  matter.  These  granules,  scarce- 
35  P. 
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ly  the  hundredth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  of  an  ir- 
regular polygonal  or  round  shape,  were  agglomerated  to- 
gether, separating  with  difficulty.  From  their  size,  the 
irregularity  of  their  shape  and  their  mode  of  agglomeration, 
I  considered  these  corpuscles  as  poUinic  grains,  evidently 
not  spores.  I  have  not  seen  with  them  any  filiform  remains 
or  fragments  which  might  be  considered  as  stamens. 

Grand' Eury  has  seen  the  same  kind  of  organism,  which 
he  describes,  1.  c,  p.  229,  and  finds  in  their  conformation  an 
affinity  to  the  poUinic  vesicles  attached  under  the  bracts 
of  Conifers.  They  are  represented  in  his  flora,  PL  XXVI, 
f.  2.* 

The  specimen  from  Illinois  probably  represents  a  differ- 
ent species.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  find  specific  evidence 
from  its  outside  characters,  as  except  the  gemmules  cut  for 
analysis,  most  of  the  others  are  deteriorated  by  maceration, 
some  of  them  resembling  small  oval  nutlets  transformed 
into  charcoal. 

Habitat — ^This  species  is  abundant  at  Cannelton. 

CORDAIANTHUS   DICIIOTOMUS,  Sp.^  TIOO.,  PL  LXXVI^ 

Fig,  6-Sh. 

Branches  thick^  dichotomous ;  gemmvZes  sessiU  in  the 
ttxils  of  linear  bracts ^  crowded,  narrowly  oval;  scales 
lanceolate^  acute,  few. 

The  essential  character  of  this  species  is  the  dichotomous 
division  of  the  branches  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  fasciculate  rather  than  from  a  simple  axis.  No 
si)ecies  of  Gordaiardhus  with  a  ramification  of  that  kind 
has  been  described  by  the  authors.  All  those  figured  by 
Grand'  Eury  have  simple  racemes.  The  gemmules  appear 
to  be  in  different  stages  of  maturation ;  some  with  imbri- 
cated scales  are  naked,  the  bracts  being  already  detached ; 

others  are  like  unopened  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts. 

. ■  ■  __  ■  -  ~ 

*  Renault  has  described  and  admirably  figured  transverse  and  longitudinal 
sections  of  flowering  buds  of  Cordaiits^  exposing  stamens,  anthers,  grains  of 
pollen  either  firee  or  taken  from  an  unopened  anther,  or^  contained  in  the 
polllnic  canal.  Arch,  du  Mus.,  1.  o.,  PI.  XVII.  He  finds  the  inflorescence 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Cyeadeas, 
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Besides  the  ramification,  this  species  diflFers  from  the  for- 
mer by  narrower  longer  scales.  The  branches  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines,  like  scars  of  detached  tubercles  and,  upon 
some  parts  of  the  branches,  the  gemmules  are  evidently 
crowded  in  spiral  order. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Of  the  Cordaianthus  {gemmif€r\  described  and  figured 
by  Grd'Ey,  1.  c. :  C.  glomeratus^  C.  foliosus^  C.  gracilis 
and  C.  ciTcumdMus^  none  are  in  close  relation  to  those  con- 
sidered above. 

Cordaianthus,  {baccifer.) 

Racemes  hearing^  at  the  axils  offoliaceous  bracts^  sinall 
riidimental  or  immature  ovules^  either  obtuse  or  pointed. 

The  ovules  are  solitary  not  aggregate,  with  an  outside 
solid  envelope.  Two  species  of  these  have  already  been 
described,  one  with  Cordaites  grandifolius^  as  probably 
referable  to  this  species,  the  other  with  C,  lingulatus^  in 
branches  attached  to  a  stem  bearing  leaves. 

These  fructifications  are  very  rare  in  our  coal  measures. 
Under  the  name  of  Antholithes^  and  being  probably  a  branch 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  matiiration  of  Antholithes 
Pitcairnics,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Dr.  Newberry,  (Geol.  Rept.  of 
Ohio,  I,  PL  XLI,  f.  2),  has  figured  a  raceme  with  a  thick, 
apparently  cylindrical  axis,  three  millimeters  in  diameter, 
bearing  opposite,  exactly  ovate-obtuse  ovules,  six  millime- 
ters long,  four  wide,  in  the  axils  of  short  lanceolate  acute 
foliaceous  bracts.  No  description  is  given  of  this  frag- 
ment. It  is  related  to  C  Sub-Germarianus,  Grd'Ey,  Fl. 
carb.,  p.  232,  PL  XXVI,  f.  10,  which  has  the  ovules  close, 
alternate,  and  the  bracts  longer  and  narrower.  Another 
specimen,  sJso  figured  by  Dr.  Newberry,  same  plate,  f .  4, 
represents  distant,  nearly  round,  abruptly  pointed  nutlets, 
one  centimeter  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  attached  without 
bracts  and  sessile  to  two  fragments  of  striate  stems,  one 
centimeter  in  diameter.  These  ovules  are  alternate,  appar- 
ently bordered  by  a  flat  margin,  like  the  fruits  generally 
described  under  the  generic  name  of  Cardiocarpus.    The 
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nutlets  are  similar  to  Cordaicarpus  7ninoi\  of  the  same 
author,  Atl.,  PL  LXXXV,  f.  38. 

A  specimen  from  Cannelton,  in  the  museum  of  Princeton 
College,  may  be  referable  to  this  group.  It  represents  a 
flattened  stem  about  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  stem  of  Cordaicarpus  ovatus.  The 
simple  axis  bears  alternate  or  opposite  nutlets  inclined  up- 
ward, the  lower  ones  naked  or  deprived  of  bracts,  the 
upper  ones  with  short  acute  bra<5tlets.  The  ovules,  three 
millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  appear  double  or  enclosed 
two  together  and  appressed  against  each  other  into  a  mem- 
branaceous involucre,  as  seen  when  the  fruit  is  detached 
or  when  the  top  of  the  involucre  is  destroyed.  Some  of 
the  round  involucres  are  evidently  empty  or  mere  bags ; 
thi^  is  the  case  with  the  lowest  upon  the  raceme.  The  small 
peed^  are  obovate,  attached  to  the  support  by  the  acumi- 
nate base ;  they  do  not  appear  as  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
bi*ana,ceous  border  as  in  Cordaicarpus. 

Under  the  name  of  Botryocomis,  Grand' Eury  has  re- 
marke<jl  and  described  as  referable  to  the  family  of  the  Coni- 
fers, seeds  which,  if  not  of  the  same  order,  have  an  analogy 
to  those  of  this  specimen.  He  has  seen  them  enclosed  in 
scaly  buds  forming  ears,  which  he  considers  as  far  different 
from  those  of  Cordaites.  The  type  of  this  new  genus  is  An- 
tholitJtes  PitcairnicB,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  LXXXII,  f.  1  &  2 ; 
also  figured  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PI. 
XLI,  f.  1,  3.  The  last  figure  is  separated  under  the  name 
of  AnthoUthes  priscus^  but  it  appears  to  represent  the 
same  organism  as  that  of  the  English  author  in  f.  1 ;  that 
is,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  maturity.  Grand' Eury 
and  also  Carruther  have  described  these  seeds  as  short, 
pedicelled,  enclosed  three  or  four  in  the  middle  of  opposite 
distichous  buds  attached  to  a  striata  not  articulate  axis. 
These  seeds  are  oval,  acute,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  flat 
border,  often  split  at  the  top  like  those  in  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV, 
f .  45-60,  and  described  by  some  authors  as  Samaropsis.  I 
have  considered  them  under  the  old  name  of  Cordaicarpus, 
Antliolitlies  Pitcairnice  {Botrioconus^  Grd'Ey),  is  not  rare 
in  the  American  coal  measures.    I  have  obtained  some  spoci- 
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mens  of  it  from  the  coal  shale  of  Pomroy,  Ohio,  always  in 
flattened,  poorly  preserved  fragments.  Dr.  Newberry  has 
his  Aviholilhes  specimens  from  the  low  coal  of  Youngstown. 

CoRDAiCARPUs,  OtcL^ Ey. 

To  this  generic  division  are  referable  seeds  of  various 
size  and  shape,  hypothetically  considered  until  now  by 
their  association  to  Cordaites  as  the  fructitications  of  these 
plants.  Of  these  fruits  the  number  is  considerable,  but 
except  the  nutlets  figured  by  Newberry  as  Cordaicarpus^ 
by  Dawson  as  Trigonocarpum  racemosum^  (very  small  nut- 
let of  Cordaianthus  h(iccifer\  by  Weiss  as  RhabdocarpuSy 
and  later  by  Grand' Eury,  no  seeds  has  been  observed  at- 
tached to  stem  or  branches  of  Cordaites.  Except  the 
Rhabdocarpus  of  Weiss,  all  the  fruits  above  mentioned 
are  very  small  and  merely  in  an  imperfect  state  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  described  above  from  specimens  obtained  at  Can- 
nelton  two  Cordaicarpus  referable  to  their  species  of  Cor- 
daites^ by  the  characters  of  the  stem,  and  I  have  figured, 
PL  LXXXIII,  f.  6-11,  the  fruits  most  commonly  found  in 
the  shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal,  where  the  remains  of  stems 
and  leaves  of  Cordaites  are  most  abundant.  These  I  refer 
to  Qordaicarpus ,  But  of  all  the  other  species,  Cordaicar- 
puSj  TVif/onocarpuSy  Carpolithes^  some  of  them  considerd 
as  referable  to  Cordaites^  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
at  Cannelton,  and  until  their  relation  is  more  positively 
established,  I  describe  them  separately  under  these  last 
generic  names,  generally  admitted  by  the  authors. 

CoRDAiCARPUsGuTBiERi,  {Gein,\  Ord^Ey^  PL  LXXXIII^ 

Figs.  8-11. 

Oordaicarpus  Outbieri,  Ord'Ey,  Fl.  earb.,  p,  gS6^  PL  XXVI,  /.  19. 
Oein.  Verst.,  p.  89,  Ft.  XXI,  f.  tS'25. 

Fruit  oval  or  subcordiform^  slightly  truncate  at  one 
endy  and  pointed  at  the  other ^  or  broadly  obtuse  at  both 
ends^  narrowly  margined;  surface  smooth^  pericarp  trans- 
formed into  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  mattei\ 

Seeds  of  this  character  vary  in  size  from  one  and  a  half 
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to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  in  transverse  diameter,  gen- 
erally longer  than  broad,  sometimes  circular.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  shale  of  Cannelton.  One  of  the  specimens 
seems  to  be  attached  to  a  branch,  but  the  point  of  connec- 
tion is  not  clear.  As  represented  by  Geinitz,  1.  c,  these 
fruits  are  sometimes  subcordate  or  emarginate  at  the  base, 
as  in  his  f .  26.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  this  form.  They  are 
generally  exactly  oval,  broadly  obtuse  or  even  round,  some- 
times obtusely  acute  at  one  end,  point  of  junction  to  a  stem, 
as  in  Atl.,  f.  8,  which  corresponds  in  character  with  f.  24, 
of  Gein.,  and  f.  19,  of  Grd'Ey,  1.  c.  The  middle  i>art  of  the 
fruit  is  generally  somewhat  inflated,  as  by  an  oval,  nearly 
central  nucleus  (f.  9),  often  surrounded  by  concentrical 
circles. 

It  is  on  the  characters  of  fruits  of  this  kind,  when  ex- 
actly round,  that  the  genus  CyclocarpuSy  Goepp.,  has  been 
established. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa. 

CoRDAicARPUS  0VATU8,  Gfd^ Ey^  PL  LXXXIIl^  Pig.  1. 

Ord'Ey,  Fl,  carh,,  p.  tS6,  PI,  XXVI,  /.  20. 

Fruit  smaller^  oval^  depressed^  or  slightly  emarginate 
at  the  point  of  attachment^  covered  witJi  a  coaly  envelope^ 
narrowly  striate  lengthwise. 

The  specimen  represents  two  seeds  upon  a  narrow  cylin- 
drical flexuous  peduncle  two  millimeters  in  diameter, 
branching  in  the  middle,  so  that  one  of  the  fruits  is  lateral, 
curved  downward  and  short  pedicelled,  while  the  other  is 
terminal  on  a  longer  subdivision  of  the  peduncle.  These 
seeds  measure  sixteen  millimeters  in  length,  and  thirteen 
in  width.  The  cortex  is  thicker  than  in  the  former  species, 
and  regularly  minutely  striate.  In  Grd'Ey,  f.  20, 1.  c,  the 
fruit  is  a  little  narrower  towards  the  apex,  more  distinctly 
cordate  at  base  and  the  short  pedicel  is  scaly.  The  dif- 
ference in  shape  is  evidently  the  result  of  compression 
of  the  nutlets,  which  is  oblique  in  our  specimen,  and  verti- 
cal in  that  of  the  French  author.  The  ramification  of  the 
peduncle  in  the  American  specimen  gives  to  the  fruit  a  dif- 
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ferent  asi)ect.     No  trace  of  a  border  or  of  a  wing  is  seen 
npon  it. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.  Other  specimens  have  been 
communicated  without  pedicel,  showing  a  close  analogy  to 
the  former  species. 

CORDAICARPUS  ATICULATUS,  Sp.  flOV.^  PI,  LXXXIII^ 

Figs.  6,  6a* 

Seeds  of  small  size^  oval^  rounded  ai  hase^  ahruptly 
(UMminate^  bordered  hy  a  comparatively  large  ring^  marked 
in  the  ceTvter  by  an  oval,  central  ovule. 

These  seeds,  six  to  ten  millimeters  in  transverse  diame- 
ter, ten  to  eighteen  millimeters  long,  are  distantly  related 
to  C.  congruenSy  Grd'Ey,  1.  c,  PL  XXVI,  f.  21,  and  com- 
pare well  enough  by  their  shape  and  size  with  Mhabdocar- 
pus  lineatv^y  Goepp.  and  Berg.,  De.  fruct.,  PI.  I,  f.  15  &  16, 
figured  from  better  specimens  in  Gein.,  Verst.  PL  XXI,  f. 
19-20.  They  might  be  referable  to  two  species  on  account 
of  their  different  size.  But  it  is  now  certain  that  the  small 
ovules,  which  we  see  attached  to  their  branches  in  an  incip- 
ient state,  are  ovaries,  which  become  with  age,  some  of  them 
at  least,  of  very  large  size.  This  difference  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  what  is  seen  now  between  the  ovaries  and 
the  mature  seeds  of  a  Juglans^  or,  to  take  a  comparison 
nearer  to  the  point,  between  the  ovaries  and  the  ripe  fruit 
of  a  Toireya  or  a  Oinkgo. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn^a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

CORDAISTROBUS,  LcSqX. 

strobile  cylindrical^  tapering  to  a  blunt  acumen^  covered^ 
by  transversely  rhomboidal  scars  placed  in  spiral^  bearing 
narrow  linear  leaves ^  with  the  characters  form  and  nerva- 
tion of  leaves  of  Cordaites. 

The  plant  from  which  this  genus  is  established  might 
have  been  described  as  Cycadoidea  or  Mantellia^  generic 
divisions  established  for  the  description  of  stems  of  Cyca- 

*  These  three  species  are  given,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  as  Cor^ 
daiearpua  Outbieru 
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decBy  which  are  mostly  globular,  or  conical  obtuse,  or  nest- 
form,  all  referable  to  a  more  recent  formation,  the  Permian. 
As  the  leaves  are  of  a  different  character,  as  also  the  refer- 
ence of  this  cone  to  the  Cycade(B  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained, it  is  more  rational,  considering  the  characters  of 
the  leaves,  to  describe  it  in  a  separate  genus,  indicating  its 
relation  to  CordaUes, 

CoRDAisTROBUs  Grand'Euryi,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXII^ 

Figs.  3,  I^a. 

Leaqx,,  Proe.  Amer,  Phil,  «Sbc.,  1878^  p,  St8,  Fl.  LITI^  /.  S. 

Cone  cylindrical  from  the  base  to  the  middle^  narrowed 
upward  and  acuminate^  borne  upon  a  somewhat  thick 
pedicel  or  axis  equally  striate  in  the  length  ;  scars  trans- 
versely rhomboidal^  inflated  in  the  lower  part^  topped  by 
diminutive  leaf  scars  of  the  same  shape,  points  of  attach- 
ment of  short  linear  obtuse  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  mostly  broken  above,  one  only  is  preserved 
whole  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  side,  four  remain,  close  to 
each  other,  all  evidently  attached  to  the  rhomboidal  leaf 
scars  which  show  the  spiral  disposition  of  the  leaves. 
Their  nervation,  seen  in  4a,  is  that  of  the  Cordaites,  The 
primary  nerves  are  close,  especially  toward  the  borders,  sep- 
arated by  one  or  two  intermediate  veins.  The  axis  of  the 
cone,  is  covered  by  a  coaly  bark,  more  than  half  a  milli- 
meter thick.  It  is  deeply  and  regularly  striate,  the  striae 
being  also  obscurely  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  cone, 
even  to  its  point,  by  compression  of  the  scars,  as  repre- 
sented upon  the  figure. 

This  cone  seems  to  indicate,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
organs  described,  the  relation  of  Cordaites  to  the  Cycade(B, 
By  the  leaves  it  is  a  true  Cordaites ;  by  the  scars  and  their 
disposition  it  represents  a  small  stem  or  a  cone  of  Cycas, 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain  its  true  nature.  It  does 
not  look  like  a  fruiting  cone,  and  all  that  is  known  until 
now  of  the  stems  of  the  Cordaites  is  without  relation  to 
this  organism.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  character  is 
cylindrical  in  its  whole  length  ;  but  the  top  seems  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  maceration.    The  shape  and  distribution 
of  the  leaf -scars  are  quite  distinct. 
Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

DiCRAKOPHYLLUM,    OtcL  '  Ey. 

Stems  slender^  leaves  narrow^  linear^  subcoriuceous^  of 
various  lengthy  forking^  or  dividing  in  filaments  in  the 
upper  part^  marked  with  a  few  thick  primary  nerves  and 
in£eri7i€diate  nertiilles  more  or  less  immersed  into  the  epi- 
dermis. 

These  leaves,  as  remarked  by  Grand' Eury,  are  inserted 
around  small  branches,  upon  tumescent  small  bolsters, 
whose  disposition  is  in  regular  spiral  order,  with  a  rhom- 
boidal  shape  recalling  that  of  the  scars  of  Lepidodendron^ 
but  formed  by  the  fleshy  base  of  laterally  decurring  leaves 
like  those  of  Conifers.  The  coaly  envelope  of  the  branches 
is  thick,  the  foliaceous  bolsters  are  soon  effaced  upon  it  as  if 
the  bark  had  increased  in  thickness  in  contact  with  a  ligne- 
ous increasing  body,  as  in  the  dicotyledonous. 

DiORANOPHYLLUM  DICHOTOMUM,  Sp.  nOV,j  PI.  LXXXVII^ 

Figs.  9y  ^a,  {this  volume.) 

Stems  slender,  dichotomous ;  leaves  erects  mostly  ai  the 
top  of  the  hrancheSy  flat,  nerved  and  undivided  at  the  base, 
forked  upwards  or  disjoined  into  thin  filaments  fixed 
together  or  loose;  stem  of  the  same  character  as  described 
for  the  genus. 

Except  the  dichotomous  divisions  of  the  branches  the 
generic  description  resumed  from  the  remarks  of  the  French 
author  is  in  entire  coincidence  with  the  characters  of  this 
plant.  The  leaves,  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
measure  at  base  a  little  more  than  two  millimeters  in 
diameter,  their  length  varying  from  five  to  Xexi  centime- 
ters. The  primary  nerves,  three  to  four,  are  distinct  and 
thick  near  the  base,  with  three  or  four  intermediate  vein- 
lets,  f.  9a,  more  or  less  immersed  into  the  epiderraiis. 
They  are  soon  effaced  upwards,  either  diverging  or  subdi- 
vided in  thin  filaments  in  such  a  way  that  from  the  middle 
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of  the  leaves  upward  the  surface  is  either  very  thinly  line- 
ate  with  indistinct  veinlets,  or  divided  into  one  or  more 
lacinise,  bundles  of  filaments  of  the  veins.  The  stem  is 
slender,  four  millimeters  at  the  base,  the  branches  slightly 
narrower, .  three  millimeters,  the  leaf-scars  very  distinct, 
tumescent,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Cordaites 
costaius^  only  smaller,  their  base  inflated  and  decurring 
forming  irregular  coarse  striae  upon  a  thick  cortex,  which 
is  generally,  like  the  whole  stem,  transformed  into  hard, 
shining  coal. 

This  plant  has  some  of  its  characters  diflferent  from  those 
of  Cordaites,  but  it  is  merelv  a  fonn  of  the  costate  Cor- 
daites,  which  might  be  separated  as  a  genus,  but  which, 
from  our  specimens  at  least,  cannot  represent  a  different 
order. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

DiCRANOPnYLLTTM  DiMORPHUM,  Lesqx.y  PI.  LXXXIIIj 

Figs,  i,  ^,  {3?). 

Proc.  Am.  Phil,  aoe,,  1878,  p.  S$9,  PI.  LIV,f.  i,  »,  {Sf). 

Stem  or  branches  small^  the  largest  seen  not  quite  two 
centimeters  wide  {JlaUened\  apparently  articulate  at 
the  point  of  divergence  of  the  branches  and  there  slighUy 
narrowed^  covered  with  a  coaly  bark  about  half  a  milli- 
meter thick ;  stem  leaves  oblique  or  in  right  angle  to  the 
branches^  narrow^  linear^  lacinate  at  the  top  ;  nerves  dis- 
tinct under  the  epidermis^  four  or  five  primary  ones  near 
the  base^  unequally  distant ;  intermediate  veinUts  indis- 
tinct^ not  perceivable  with  the  glass ;  top  leaves  broader 
with  the  fades  and  characters  of  leaves  of  Corduites, 

The  top  of  the  stem  f .  2,  which  is  not  figured,  bears  a  reni- 
f orm  scar  like  those  of  Cordaites  costatus  ;  it  is  probably 
that  of  a  top  leaf  like  those  of  f.  1. 

The  stem,  f.  1,  seems  like  articulate  by  a  depression  across 
its  whole  diameter  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  branch 
la.  The  top  of  this  branch  terminates  abruptly  in  an  ob- 
tuse apex  to  which  is  attached  a  somewhat  thick  leaf  like 
that  of  Cordaites^  with  parallel  nervation.     The  top  of  the 
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main  stem  bears  a  tuft  of  three  leaves  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, flat,  linear,  one  centimeter  broad.  The  two  on  the  left 
side  are  somewhat  thick,  their  veins  are  immersed  into 
the  epidermis ;  that  on  the  right  side  is  represented  by  the 
impression  of  its  lower  surface,  with  primary  nerves  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  three  in  one  millimeter,  with  two  or  three 
distinct  intermediate  veinlets.  The  other  leaves  attached 
along  the  stem  are  Dicianophylloid^  with  the  nerves  ren- 
dered more  or  less  obsolete  by  the  thick  epidermis.  They 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  f .  2,  which  appear  to 
be  borne  upon  a  tumescent  base.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
in  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  lateral  branch,  f.  1,  and 
the  large  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  main  branch,  the  characters 
of  Cordaites^  while  the  stem  leaves  have  evidently  those  of 
Dicranophyllum. 

The  ramifications  of  f .  1  confirms  the  observations  of  Grand- 
'Eury — that  some  of  the  branches  are  very  long  and  simple ; 
that  others  bear  a  single  isolated  branch,  while  others  have 
them  by  two  opposite,  and  even  it  seems  sometimes  many 
branches  are  placed  nearly  at  the  same  level  as  in. the  Coni- 
fers. This  variation  explains  the  dichotomous  ramification 
of  the  former  species. 

One  of  our  specimens,  f .  3,  represents  a  small  seed,  oval 
and  similar  in  form  to  the  ovules  which  Grand'  Eury  has 
represented  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  Dicranopylillum^  PL 
XXX,  f .  3,  of  his  flora.  The  seed  is  somewhat  larger,  with 
flattened  borders  and  of  a  thick  texture ;  at  least  its  surface 
is  covered  by  a  pellicle  of  coal  as  thick  as  that  upon  the 
leaves  of  Dycranophyllum.  Under  it,  or  as  enclosing  it  in 
its  axil, is  a  leaf  of  Dy(^a7iophyllum^tonvjm\\\mQtevs  broad, 
soon  splitting  twice  and  separating  in  three  narrojv  branches 
hamulose  in  their  curve,  and  dividing  again  in  filiform 
lacinise  at  their  extremities.  The  character  of  nervation, 
four  primary  distinct  nerves  in  one  of  the  laciniae,  as  seen 
where  the  thick  epidermis  is  destroyed,  are  exactly  the 
^ame  as  in  the  leaves,  f.  2.  Hence  I  believe  that  we  have 
here  positive  evidence  that  these  organs  are  referable  to  the 
genus  Dicranophyllum  as  established  by  the  celebrated 
French  author,  and  also  that  this  genus  is  related  to  the 
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order  of  the  Cordaitece.    The  ovule  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
may  be  there  by  casual  occurrence. 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Desmiophyllum,  Lesqx, 

Stems  slender ;  leaves  narrow^  sublinear^  gradually  en- 
larged from  the  hase^  single  ajid  sparse^  or  joined  three  or 
four  together  and  fascicuXaie  at  the  hase;  surface  of  stem 
and  leaves  irregularly  ribbed  lengthwise  by  prominent 
large  bundles  of  nerves  buried  under  the  epidermis  which 
is  thicks  irregularly  granuloses  by  splitting  of  the  coaly 
layer. 

From  the  coincidence  of  characters  in  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  I  was  inclined  to  consider  this  peculiar  branch  as 
referable  to  the  TceniophyllcB.  It,  however,  greatly  differs 
by  the  agglomeration  at  their  base  of  some  of  the  leaves 
coming  out  in  bundles  from  a  common  button-like  point  of 
the  stem  which  there  appears  irregularly  articulate.  Some 
of  these  leaves  are  separate  and  joined  single  by  a  semi- 
lunar base  to  the  stem.  But  the  base  of  the  inferior  leaves 
is  not  perfectly  distinct  and  appears  rather  truncate  than 
semi  lunar  and  embracing.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the 
leaves  in  bundles  is,  however,  clear.  Therefore,  the  lower 
leaves  may  have  been  separated  from  a  common  point  and 
scattered  along  the  stem,  where  by  compression  they  seem 
joined  to  it.  The  round  points  showing  scars  of  bundles 
of  leaves  are  seen  all  along  the  st^m  and  at  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  even  to  the  very  base,  and,  therefore,  the 
separate  distribution  of  the  others  in  the  intervals  seems 
anomalous.  On  this  subject  Prof.  Heer  remarks  that  the 
disposition  of  these  leaves  has  an  affinity  to  that  of  the 
leaves  of  Salisburia,  which,  generally  attached  upon  short 
button-like  branches,  and  then  close  to  each  other  at  base, 
or  like  fasciculate,  are  also  often  scattered  single*  upon  the 
branches. 
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Dksmtophyllum  gracile,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXXIh  Fig.  1. 

Proe.  Am,  Phil.  8oe.,  p.  SSS,  Pf.  LIU,  /.  i. 

Specific  characters  same  as  those  of  the  genus. 

The  figure  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  specimen  as 
far  as  it  can  be  observed.  The  stem,  a  little  more  than  one 
centimeter  thick  and  flattened,  seems  to  have  been,  if  not 
iistulose,  at  least  soft  and  flexible.  Its  surface  has  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  leaves,  the  epidermis  being 
of  the  same  texture,  and  the  bundles  of  nerves  being  also 
indistinctly  discernible  by  the  irregular  vertical  ridges,  or 
the  more  or  less  obscure  and  always  obtuse  wrinkles.  The 
leaves  appear  long;  none  of  them  is  preserved  entire. 
They  are  sessile,  two  or  three  millimeters  broad  at  their 
point  of  attachment  to  a  circular  scar,  gradually  and  equally 
enlarging  upwards  to  about  one  centimeter  at  the  point 
where  they  are  broken.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  leaver  and 
stems  appear  smooth,  rather  shining,  but  with  the  glass,  the 
surface  is  seen  rugulose. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former.     Mr.  1.  F.  Mansfield. 

Lepidoxylon,  Lesqx. 

Stems  or  branches  of  large  size^  tapering  up  to  a  conical 
point;  harJc  thin^  covered  with  leafy  scales  ;  leaves  of  va- 
rious size,  sub-linear,  narrowed  or  enlarged  to  the  point  of 
attachment,  forking  or  dividing  upward  in  two  or  more 
la^inice;  nervation  distinct  with  the  glass  only  ;  primary 
nerves  parallel,  about  three  in  two  millimeters,  buried  in 
the  epidermis,  generally  inflated  or  half  round*,  inter- 
mediate veinlets  very  thin,  distinct  upon  the  decorticated 
face. 

Lepidoxylon  anomalum,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXXIV ; 

LXXXIII,  Fig.  5. 

Proe.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.,p.  SS4^  PI.  LTV^/.S:  Pf.  LV^f.  l^la. 
SehizopterU  anomala  f  BrgU,  HUt.  d.  veg.fo89.y  p.  S8j^  PI.  CXXXV. 

Specific  characters  same  as  for  the  genus. 

The  fragment  of  stem  figured  is  six  centimeters  broad  at 
the  ba«e,  conical  at  the  top.     The  bark  is  a  thin  coating  of 
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coaly  matter  covered  with  sparse,  distinct,  foliaceous,  ob- 
long-lanceolate pointed  or  acuminate  scales,  marked  near 
the  base  by  a  short  inflation  like  a  midrib. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  stem,  where  this  thin  bark  is 
destroyed,  shows  round  scars  of  vai'ious  size,  from  one  to 
two  millimeters  in  diameter,  irregularly  distributed,  which 
represent  either  the  base  of  the  scales  or  that  of  small  leaves. 
Short  small  leaves,  narrowed  to  the  base,  are  attached  upon 
the  stem,  mixed  with  the  scales.     On  the  borders,  the  leaves 
are  more  enlarged  at  base,  a  few  only  of  them  are  narrowed, 
others  are  seemingly  broken  and  compressed  upon  the  stem,  . 
others  still  are  enlarged  as  mere  diverging  and  detached 
fragments  of  the  stem.     They  vary  in  diameter  from  three 
to  ten  millimeters,  divide  by  an  anomalous  forking  in  acute 
sinusses,  either  from  near  the  base  or  from  above,  and  are 
marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  equal  and  equally  distant 
primary  nerves  and  very  thin  intermediate  veins. 

I  consider  the  species  as  identical  with  that  of  Brong- 
niart  described  in  great  detail,  1.  c,  especially  from  the 
figure  of  Gein.,  Verst.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  2,  which  has  the  di- 
visions of  the  leaves  of  this  species  somewhat  broader  than 
figured  by  Brongniart.  In  my  specimens  the  leaves  are 
still  broader.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  another  speci- 
men in  my  possession,  which  is  like  the  top  of  the  fig.  PL 
LXXXIV,  the  stem,  whose  scars  of  scales  are  marked  upon 
the  bark  in  elevated  round  points,  bears,  mixed  with  the 
scales,  linear  leaves  as  narrow  as  those  represented  by 
Brongniart.  Though  there  may  be  some  doubt  of  the  spe- 
cific identity  between  the  American  and  the  European 
plants,  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same  group  and  are 
referable  to  the  same  genus. 

Specimens  of  Schizopteru  anomala  are  very  rare.  After 
Brongniart  none  have  been  found,  or  at  least  described,  but 
that  of  Geinitz.  Brongniart  in  considering  his  species  ad- 
mits it  as  probably  referable  to  Perns.  Geinitz  joins  it  to 
Aphlebia^  Presl.,  Rhacaphyllum^  Schp.,  a  genus  which,  as 
seen  from  the  species  described  in  this  flora,  is  a  compound 
of  mixed  types  whose  affinity  is  not  positively  ascertained, 
and  which  Schimper  considers  as  representing  primary 
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fronds  of  Ferns.  From  this  genus  this  species  is  positively 
removed,  not  only  by  its  peculiar  stem,  but  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  ribbon  like  equally  nerved  leaves.  On  the  true 
relation  of  the  plant  to  any  of  the  present  time,  I  can  say 
nothing.  like  Cordaites  it  has  some  analogy  to  the  Cy- 
cadecB^  for  it  seems  evident,  from  the  shape  and  the  nerv- 
ation of  its  leaves,  that  it  is  related  to  the  Cordaites. 

The  stem  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rather  of  a  soft  than  of  a  hard  texture.  The  bark  is 
so  thin  that,  after  erosion,  some  of  the  scales  and  young 
leaves  are  left  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stem,  as 
seen  in  the  upper  part  of  PI.  LXXXIV.  On  another  side, 
large  leaves,  especially  seen  upon  my  specimens,  are  de- 
curring  at  the  base  along  the  stem,  and  join  it  by  a  di- 
vision of  their  borders,  or  come  to  it  in  a  more  or  less 
open  angle  of  divergence  without  any  diminution  of  their 
width  and  without  apparent  separation  at  their  point  of 
union,  just  as  if  they  were  lacinese  split  from  the  stem. 
The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  is  also  thin  ;  the  primary  nerves 
are  half  buried  into  it,  and  then  appear  distant  as  in  f.  2, 
of  Brongniart;  but  under  the  epidermis  the  primary 
veins  are  less  discernible,  sometimes  totally  unobservable, 
the  intermediate  ones,  very  thin  veinlets,  covering  the 
whole  surface. 

Habitat — Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  from  the 
Clinton  coal  of  Missouri. 

Fruits  or  Seeds. 

The  number  of  fruits  represented,  PI.  LXXXV,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  characters,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
variety  and  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal.  And 
yet  this  plate  has  merely  a  small  part  of  the  seeds  known 
until  now  from  the  Carboniferous,  and  they  refer  only  to  a 
class  of  vegetables,  the  Gymnosperms,  scantily  represented 
in  the  coal  flora  by  leaves  and  stems. 

The  fossil  seeds  of  the  American  Carboniferous  are  gen- 
erally found  flattened  by  compression  in  beds  of  shale,  or 
preserved  in  their  original  shape  in  ferruginous  clay,  or  in 
sandstone,  where  their  whole  texture  is  transformed  into 
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amorphous  homogeneous  compounds.  Of  course  no  an- 
alysis of  the  texture  of  the  fruits  preserved  in  that  manner 
can  be  made.  The  characters  considered  for  their  classifica- 
tion and  determination  are  merely  taken  from  the  outside 
shape  of  their  tegumeats ;  and  as  these  are  often  composed 
of  divers  superposed  layers,  Sarcotesta  or  fleshy  envelope. 
Pericarp,  Endocarp,  or  inner  and  outer  Testa,  easily  sejja- 
rated  from  each  other  or  partly  destroyed  or  flattened  in 
the  process  of  maceration ;  and  also  as  the  surface  of  each 
of  the  layers  is  of  a  diflferent  character,  the  determination 
of  these  fruits  is  subject  to  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty. 

In  France,  Grand'  Eury  has  lately  discovered  in  beds  of 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Upper  coal  measures  of  St. 
Etienne,  a  quantity  of  silicified  vegetable  remains,  among 
them  a  large  number  of  seeds,  which  have  been  anatomi- 
cally prepared  for  microscopical  examination  by  Mr.  Re- 
nault, of  the  Museum  of  Paris,  and  determined  by  Prof. 
Brongniart.  In  his  memoir  on  the  subject,*  the  celebrated 
Professor  recognizes  seventeen  genera,  and  twenty-four 
species  of  seeds,  all  from  the  same  formation  in  the  St. 
Etienne  and  the  Giers  coal  basin,  which  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  Middle  Carboniferous  of  Prance 
and  the  Permian. 

These  seeds  are  divided  into  two  essential  groups — 

1st.  Seeds  more  or  less  compressed,  bicarinate,  composed 
of  two  symmetrical  parts. 

2d.  Seeds  divided  in  three,  six,  eight  segments,  i*adiating 
from  a  central  axis,  circular  by  horizontal  cross-section. 

To  the  first  group  the  author  refers  the  genera  Cardio- 
carpus^  Rhdbdocarpus^  Diplotesta^  Sarcotaxits^  Taxosper- 
mum^  etc.  To  the  second,  Slephanospermum^  Trigonocar- 
pus^  Codonosperm^im^  etc. 

Other  subdivisions  are  still  considered  in  the  memoir. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  materials  we  have  at  hand  and 
able  to  consider  merely,  for  their  determination,  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  the  seeds,  it  would  be  impossible  or  at 
least  confusing,  to  admit  here  the  above  classification.    It 

*  Le  grainea  fossils,  etc    Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  Bot.,  Ser.  V;  v.  XX. 
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is  rather  advisable  to  follow,  for  the  present,  the  traces 
marked  by  the  explorators  who  have  found  the  fruits  in 
the  same  state  of  preservation  as  we  have  them,  and  who 
have  described  them  from  their  outside  characters. 

The  classification  of  the  fruits  in  four  generic  divisions, 
Cardiocarpus^  Rhahdocarpus^  Trigonocarpus^  and  Carpo- 
lithes^  is  that  of  Sternberg,  admitted  also  in  the  first  works 
of  Brongniart.  It  has  been  generally  followed  until  now, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  which  are  remarked  in  their  de- 
scriptions, all  the  seeds  known  from  the  American  coal 
measures  enter  into  this  systematic  arrangement. 

Cardiocarpus,  Brgt 

Seeds  of,  narious  sJiape^  composed  of  a  compressed^  gen- 
erally cordifoTTn  or  oval  nucle^is^  surrounded  hy  a  flai- 
tened,  fibrous  border,  or  a  membranaceous  wing. 

This  definition  is  not  that  of  Brongniart,  who,  in  the 
Prodromus,  describes  the  seeds  of  this  genus  as  cord{form, 
compressed,  short  pedidUate  at  the  emarginaie  base,  acute 
or  acuminaie^  with  a  hard  pericarp  or  a  fleshy  perisperm. 
In  his  memoirs  on  silicified  fossil  seeds,  quoted  above,  the 
author  reviewing  the  characters  of  these  fruits,  recognizes 
in  them,  from  anatomical  and  microscopical  analysis,  two 
different  groups. 

1st.  Cardiocarpus  (Sclerotesta) — Seeds  with  a  very  hard 
pericarp  clearly  limited  on  the  outside. 

2d.  C.  {drapaceiis) — Seeds  whose  pericarp,  a  very  dense 
and  hard  zone  at  its  internal  surface,  gradually  passes  out- 
side to  a  soft  tissue  composed  of  large  transparent  cells. 

He  however  recognizes  the  generic  affinity  of  these  two 
groups,  as  he  has  observed  seeds,  with  a  compact  testa  homo- 
geneous in  it«  whole  thickness,  though  covered  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  transparent  cellular  tissues. 

In  the  seeds  described  here  as  Cardiocarpus,  we  have 
also  two  groups  or  sections  which  probably  represent  dif- 
ferent generic  divisions.  One  for  species  whose  nucleus  is 
superposed  to  or  enclosed  into  a  kind  of  Samara  or  thin 
membranaceous  scale,  like  the  seeds  of  some  Conifers. 
36  P. 
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The  other  for  seeds  bordered  by  a  generally  narrower  mar- 
gin, which  seems  more  compact  or  composed  of  a  fibrous 
tissue. 

In  the  first  section  should  be  placed  the  seeds  f.  38,  41, 
46,-61,  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV,  under  the  name  of  Samarop- 
sis  J  Groepp.,  a  genus  admitted  by  Weiss,  Dawson,  Grand- 
'Eury,  etc.  But  if  we  consider  the  transitional  forms  be- 
tween the  seeds  quoted  above  and  those  with  narrow  com- 
pact borders,  we  find  f .  32,  39,  43,  and  a  number  of  others 
not  figured,  which,  evidently  alate,  partake  of  the  char- 
acters of  Samaropsis^  though  the  borders  are  not  quite 
as  broad,  and  apparently  rather  fibrous  than  membran- 
aceous. In  these,  the  nucleus  is  certainly  of  a  more  com- 
pact texture  than  the  borders,  generally  convex,  perfectly 
distinct  in  outline  as  in  the  species  of  Samaropsis.  Pre- 
serving, therefore,  the  genus  in  its  integrity,  I  have  sepa- 
rated it  in  two  groups,  according  to  the  differences  remarked 
above. 

• 

§  1.  Species  with  Jlat  membranaceous  margins  or  wings, 
Cardiocarpus  SAMARiEFORMis,  Newhy. 

Ann,  of  Set,  of  CfleveL,  JS5S,  Up,  158,/,  1. 

Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ohio^  Baleont.,  I,  p,  S76,  PL  XLIII^f,  11, 11a, 

Nucleus  round-cordate ;  base  marked  with  the  cicatrice 
of  the  point  of  attachment;  wings  emerging  from  near  the 
base,  gradually  enlarging  upwards  to  above  the  middle^ 
rounded  at  the  apex  far  above  the  nucleus^  the  inside  bor- 
ders inclining  towards  the  top  of  the  fruit  where  they  are 
joined. 

This  species  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  genus.  The 
nucleus  is  nearly  round,  two  centimeters  in  diameter  both 
ways,  slightly  striate ;  the  wings,  coming  out  from  near  the 
inflated  point  of  attachment,  are  oval,  oblique  to  the  nut. 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  nearly  two  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle  with  the  inside  border  joined  at  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus,  appearing  like  two  open  wings  of  the 
fruit. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1  of  the  Ohio  section,  Tal- 
madge,  Ohio. 
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Cardiocarpus  Newberryi,  Andrews. 

OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonLf  II,  p.  425,  Pi.  XLVI,  /.  2. 

NvAileus  somewhat  heart-shaped^  pointed  at  top^  obtuse 
at  the  base;  lower  part  distinctly  punctaie ;  wings  large j 
broader  on  the  sides^  rounded  at  top  and  joining  at  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus^  split  or  emarginaie  at  base^  horizon- 
tally striaie. 

This  description  is  made  from  the  figure.  The  author 
says  that  the  nut  is  covered  with  a  thin  epidermal  coating, 
which,  when  removed,  shows  underneath  the  smooth  body 
of  a  nut  or  seed,  with  vertical  striae  toward  the  apex.  This 
epidermis  is  covered  with  irregularly  placed  dots.  The 
width  of  the  whole,  both  nucleus  and  wings,  is  about  four 
centimeters ;  that  of  the  nucleus  seventeen  millimeters,  the 
wings  on  the  sides  being  twelve  millimeters  broad,  narrowed 
to  four  at  the  base  where  they  are  split  or  divided  as  to  a 
point  of  attachment  of  the  nucleus  to  the  stem. 

This  seed  is  unlike  the  many  forms  figured  by  Dr.  New- 
berry. It  resembles  in  its  wings  (?.  Bayleyi^  Daws.,  from 
the  Devonian  of  New  Brunswick ;  but  the  nucleus  is  wider 
and  more  acuminate  at  the  apex. 

Habitat — Shale  in  the  sub-conglomerate  Waverly  sand- 
stone, Perry  county,  Ohio,  with  Megalopteris^  etc. 

Cardiocarpus  ixgens,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXXXV^  Figs. 

3Jf.^  35. 

Oeol.  RepU  of  Arks.,  II,  p,  Sll,  PL  4,  f.  4,  4a.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Vegei., 
II,  p.  223. 

Nucleus  cordiform^  narrowed  at  tlie  apex  into  a  micro- 
pyle  passing  up  to  the  sinus  of  the  wing ;  wing  broads 
following  the  outlines  of  the  ovule,  somewhat  larger  toward 
the  apex^  where  it  is  deeply  cut  into  a  narrow  sinus. 

The  nucleus  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad, 
and  about  two  centimeters  in  length ;  the  wings,  five  milli- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  narrow  at  the  em  alginate  base 
point  of  attachment,  are  gradually  broader  up  to  the  acu- 
minate  apex,  where  the  parallel  borders  are  joined  in 
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a  narrow  obtuse  sinus  descending  to  near  the  top  of  the 
nucleus  or  to  the  upper  end  of  the  micropyle. 
Habitat — Male's  coal  bed,  sub-conglomerate,  Arkansas. 

Cardiocarpus  affinis,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXXXV^  Fig.  39. 

Leaqx.f  OeoL  It^L  of  Arks,i  II,  p.  811,  Ft.  IV,  /.  5.  8ehp.,  BaleonU  Veget., 
II,  p.  224, 

Seed  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  foTTner  species^ 
broadly  ovate-cordatey  rapidly  a^^uminatey  marked  at  the 
base  by  a  tumescent  large  dot  like  a  chalaza^  surrounded 
hy  a  narrow  ring. 

The  nucleus  is  one  centimeter  in  diameter  both  ways, 
rounded  at  the  lower  part,  joined  to  a  tumescent  mamilla 
from  which  appear  to  originate  three  fasciles  of  vessels,  the 
middle  straight  up,  the  lateral  ones  diverging,  following 
the  borders  and  effaced  in  the  middle  of  the  seed.  Under 
the  apex,  the  nucleus  bears  two  diverging  appendages  like 
the  base  of  a  tubular  micropyle.  The  margin,  a  little  more 
than  one  millimeter  broad,  follows  the  outline  of  the  nucleus. 
As  the  top  is  broken,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  if  it  is  split, 
emarginate  or  connate.  The  details  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  fruit  are  nearly  as  clearly  exposed  by  the  split- 
ting of  the  seed  as  it  would  be  if  its  compound  was  silici- 
fied. 

Habitat — Same  locality ;  found  upon  the  same  piece  of 
shale  as  the  former. 

Cardiocarpus  annulatus,  Newby.^  PI.  LXXXV^  Figs. 

36,  37. 

Newhy.,  Ann.  of  Sci.  of  Clevel.,  I.  e.,  p.  152,/.  2,  Oeol.  Hept.  of  Ohio,  JR»- 
leont.,  I,  p.  S74,  PI.  XLIII,/.  S,  S  a. 

Nuclev^s  heart  shaped  or  short  ovoid-aeumiTiate,  faintly 
striate,  marked  ai  base  by  the  cicatrice  of  the  pedicel^  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  border  slightly  emarginate  at  the 
summit. 

The  nucleus  is  fourteen  to  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter, 
subtruncate  at  base,  rounded  up  to  a  short  acumen ;  the  wing, 
five  millimeters  broad,  slightly  narrower  in  the  lower  part. 
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follows  the  outlines  of  the  nuclens  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into 
a  short  obtuse  or  nearly  round  sinus. 
Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Cardiocarpus  pachytesta,  sp.  TIOV. 

Seeds  of  medium  size,  rvucleus  subcordaie  or  round,  sub- 
Imncate  at  base,  rounded  up  to  a  short  acumen  base  of  the 
tube  of  a  micropyle  ;  borders  flattened  like  wings,  prolonged 
upward  and  connivent  to  the  orifice  of  the  tubey  and  also 
prolonged  downward  to  the  point  of  attachment. 

The  nucleus  varies,  on  different  specimens  examined,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  millimeters  long  and  from  eleven  to  thir- 
teen millimeters  broad ;  the  margin,  either  a  flattened  testa 
or  a  wing  is  five  millimeters  on  the  sides,  prolonged  up- 
'  ward  to  eight  millimeters  above  the  apex  of  the  nucleus 
where  both  sides  are  curved  down  and  connivent,  leaving 
at  the  top  a  short  angular  space  between  them,  like  the 
opening  or  enlarging  of  a  micropyle.  The  wing  is  also  pro- 
longed to  eight  millimeters  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus, 
lanceolate-acuminate  to  the  point  of  attachment  by  an  in- 
side curve  of  the  borders. 

This  species  has  the  characters  described  by  Brongniart 
as  illustrative  of  his  genus  Pachytesta,  Ann.  d.  sci.  1.  c, 
p.  16,  PI.  XXII,  f.  4.  Prom  the  description,  the  testa 
surrounding  the  seeds  is  entirely  compact,  probably  very 
hard,  often  broken  by  compression.  In  the  specimen  I  have 
examined,  the  margin  is  quite  flat  like  the  nucleus,  of  an 
apparently  fibrous  texture,  but  not  broken.  It  is  contin- 
uous or  like  a  wing  bordering  the  nucleus  all  around. 

Habitat — This  species  is  represented  by  six  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  the  sub-conglom- 
erate ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

Cardiocarpus    (Ptilocarpus)  bicornutus,    Lesqx.,  PI. 

LXXX  V,  Mgs.  61,  51a. 

Leaqx.f  Oeol.  Rept.  of  UL,  IV,  p.  493. 

Seeds  small,  alate;  nucleus  ovaie-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
bordered  by  a  large  margin  prolonged  and  narrowed  down- 
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ward  into  a  long  pedicel^  continuous  to  the  apex  of  the  nu- 
cleus^ where  the  two  extremities  are  diverging  outward  and 
acuminaie  or  horn  shaped. 

The  nucleus  is  small,  flattened  though  convex  on  the 
surface,  seven  millimeters  long,  three  millimeters  broad 
near  the  rounded  base,  hence  gradually  tapering  up  into  a 
sharp  acumen.  The  wings  are  formed  of  a  thin  somewhat 
membranaceous  substance,  from  which  the  nucleus  is  easily 
separated.  Aside  of  the  seed,  the  margin  which  follows  its 
borders  is  two  millimeters  broad,  prolonged  downward  by 
a  curve  into  a  narrow  pedicel,  whose  end  or  point  of  attach- 
ment is  seven  millimeters  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 
From  their  point  of  union  at  the  apex  of  the  ovules,  the 
wings  take  an  outward  opposite  direction  and  are  rapidly 
acuminate. 

These  seeds  have  a  marked  affinity  to  those  of  some  Coni- 
fers, AbletecB  or  Taxodiace(B^  like  TaamLium  distichum^  for 
example,  which  has  the  scales  of  its  seeds  with  one  sided 
horn,  and  prolonged  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus  though 
far  less  than  in  this  fossil  seed.  Sciadopitys  veriicillai€L, 
Sieb.  and  Zucc,  also,  of  Japan,  has  seeds  with  the  nucleus 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  scale  prolonged  downward  about 
half  a  centimeter,  with  the  borders  joining  at  or  above  the 
apex  of  the  ovules  and  there  obtuse.  The  scale  is,  there- 
fore, emarginate  as  in  the  fossil  species,  but  the  borders  are 
obtuse  at  the  apex  instead  of  acuminate. 

As  the  close  relation  of  these  seeds  with  those  of  some 
Conifers  seemed  to  authorize  their  separation  under  a  dif- 
ferent general  division,  I  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
Ptilocarpus^  Geol.  Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c.  But  as  many  other 
seeds,  Samaropsis  especially,  which  were  then  unknown  to 
me,  show  a  great  analogy  of  characters  with  this  one,  its 
separation  is  not  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a  number 
of  others,  as  seen  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  genus. 

Habitat — Pound  by  Rev.  H.  Herzer,  in  the  shale  above 
the  coal  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  kindly  communicated  in 
a  number  of  specimens. 
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Cardiocarpus  latus,  Newhy. 

Ann,  of  8ci,^  I,  e  ^p,  153,  f,  S.  OeoL  Jiept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  i,  p.  S7$, 
H.XLlII,f.S. 

Nucleus  hroddly  ovate,  acute,  marTced  with  a  cicatrice  at 
the  subtruncate  base,  smooth  ;  borders  of  the  same  shape, 
continuous,  emarginate  and  narrower  at  base. 

The  seed  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  Atl.,  PL  LXXXV, 
f.  38,  being  much  larger  and  more  sharply  acuminate.  The 
nucleus  is  fourteen  millimeters  both  ways ;  the  margin, 
three  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  enlarges 
to  five  millimeters  at  its  acuminate  conjoined  apex. 

I  refer  to  this  species  a  fine  specimen  No.  344  of  the  Mans- 
field collection.  It  differs  in  nothing  but  in  the  obtuse,  not 
acuminate  top  of  the  margin. 

Habitat — Roof  of  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio ;  Can- 
nelton,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocarpus  minus,  Newby,,  PI,  LXXXV,  Fig,  38, 

Netoby,,  Ann,  of  yStei.,  I,  c,  p.  153,  /.  4.  OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  1, 
p.  S7t,  PI.XLIII,  f.  4. 

Nucleus  smaller  but  of  the  same  shape  as  in  the  former 
species,  with  a  basilar  cicatrice  and  traversed  by  an  ele- 
vated line  passing  through  to  the  apex  of  the  margin. 

The  nucleus  is  six  millimeters  in  diameter,  eleven  milli- 
meters long ;  the  margin  which  surrounds  it  is  less  than  one 
millimeter  broad  at  the  rounded  base,  three  millimeters  at 
the  obtusely  pointed  apex. 

Habitat — Bituminous  shale  below  coal  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. 

Cardiocarpus  elongatus,  Newby.,  PI,  LXXXV,  f,  J^l, 

Newby.,  Ann.  of  sei,,  I,  c,  p,  153,  f,  6,  OeoL  RepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  1, 
p,  873,  PI.  XLIII,  f,  5. 

Seeds  small,  nucleus  ovoia,  acuminate,  surrounded  by 

a  margin  which  is  very  narrow  at  the  base,  much  pro- 
longed beyond  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  obtuse  at  the  top. 

The  nucleus  is  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  one  centi- 
meter long,  narrowed  above  into  a  tubular  prolongation 
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of  the  micropyle  traversing  the  margin  to  the  apex.  At 
the  base  of  the  nucleus,  the  margin  is  extremely  narrow, 
appearing  joined  to  the  nucleus  as  seen  in  the  figure  copied 
from  the  author. 

But  for  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  micropyle,  this 
fruit  would  be  comparable  to  the  winged  seeds  of  Albertia, 

There  are  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Lacoe  a  number  of 
specimens  with  the  characters  of  this  species.  I  refer  them 
to  it,  though  they  differ  by  the  marginal  border  continuous 
and  as  large  at  the  base  as  on  the  sides,  only  abruptly 
emarginate  to  the  point  of  attachment.  The  margin  as- 
cends high  above  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  where  it  meas- 
ures five  millimeters  in  width,  and  there  abruptly  curves  to 
the  apex  of  the  tubular  prolongation.  It  is  only  one  mil- 
limeter on  the  sides. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Penn'  a. 

Cardiocaupus    (samaropsis)  zonulatus,   sp.   nov,^   PL 

LXXXV,  Figs.  U,  4o. 

Seeds  small^  nucleus  ovate^  acuminate;  margin  nar- 
rower at  the  hase^  enlarging  up  to  the  apex  of  the  nucleus 
and  there  emarginate. 

The  nucleus  is  joined  by  one  or  two  concentrical  circles 
appearing  as  double  envelopes  of  a  small  internal  ovule  of 
the  same  shape.  In  its  whole,  the  seed  is  from  five  to  seven 
millimeters  in  diameter,  the  margin,  one  millimeter,  or  a 
little  broader  in  the  upper  part.  The  apex  of  the  nucleus 
passes  up  into  a  thin  tube  of  a  micropyle,  which  ascends  to 
the  head  curve  of  the  borders. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe. 

Cardiocarpus  (samaropsis)  late-alatus,  sp.  nov.^  PI. 

LXXXV,  Figs.  46,  47. 

Ovule  smaJler^  broadly  margined,  borders  conjoining  at 
the  apex. 

The  nucleus  is  cordiform,  abruptly  pointed,  four  milli- 
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meters  in  diameter  both  ways,  continued  in  a  distinct  line 
or  micropylar  tube  upward  to  the  apex  where  the  margins 
are  confluent.  The  borders,  three  millimeters  broad  at  the 
base,  four  and  an  half  at  the  top,  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
nucleus. 
Habitat — With  the  former. 

Cardiooarpus  (samaropsis)  simplex,   sp,  nov.y  PL 

LXXXV,/.P,60. 

Seeds  small,  round  or  broadly  oval,  nucleus  ovate,  obtuse 
or  emarginaie  at  base,  border  comparatively  broad,  emar- 
ginaie  at  the  apex. 

The  species  resembles  C.  zonulatus,  but  differs  by  the 
surface  quite  smooth,  the  nucleus  distinct,  without  any  con- 
centrical  zone,  ovate,  rather  obtuse  at  the  top,  obscurely 
marked  there  with  a  very  small  micropyle.  The  nucleus  is 
three  to  five  millimeters  broad  and  four  to  six  millimeters 
long.  In  f .  50,  the  micropylar  tube  is  indicated  by  a  narrow 
line  between  the  inside  border  of  the  margin  which  has  the 
same  diameter  three  and  a  half  millimeters  all  around  the 
nucleus. 

Perhaps  these  three  forms,  separated  as  species,  repre- 
sent the  same,  though  the  differences  appear  evident.  It 
will  be  only  possible  to  judge  the  variability  of  these  seeds 
when  they  are  found  in  connection  with  their  supports, 
probably  enclosed  many  together  in  some  involucral  scales. 

Habitat — With  the  two  former  species,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Cardiooarpus  orbicularis,  Newby.,  PI.  LXXXY, 

Fig.  Ifi. 

Newby. t  Ann.  of  JSet.^  I.  c,  p.  ISS,  /.  5.  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio^  Paleont.,  T, 
p.  S74j  n.  XLIII,  f.  10. 

Seed  small,  nucleus  orbicular,  smooth,  with  a  minute 
scar  at  base,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border. 

Prom  the  description  of  the  author,  the  seed  is  figured 
overturned,  as  the  small  cicatrice  is  placed  at  the  top  where 
the  nucleus  is  slightly  emarginate.    It  is  six  millimeters  in 
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diameter  both  ways,  the  continuous  margin  only  one  milli- 
meter. 
HdbitaZ — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

§  2.  Species  with  narrow  compact  margins. 

Cardiocarpus  diminutivus,  sp.  n/)v.,PL  LXXXV,  /.  i8. 

Seed  very  small^  ovoid-axmte^  margin  continuous^  equal 
aU  around. 

This  small  fruit  is  only  two  and  a  half  millimeters  long 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  inflated  or  convex  on  the 
smooth  surface.  The  very  small  lenticular  nucleus  is  often 
seen  separate  or  deprived  of  its  borders,  its  convex,  pol- 
ished, apparently  hard  testa  raising  over  the  surface  of 
the  shale.  It  thus  resembles  Rhahdocarpus  minutus^ 
Lesqx.,  whose  testa  is,  however,  ribbed  lengthwise. 

Hdbitai — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Cardiocarpus  fasciculatus,  Sp.  nx)v.^  PI.  LXXXVy 

Figs.  30,  30a. 

Seeds  of  various  size,  ovate,  acuminaie,  margined;  nu- 
cleus slightly  lineate  lengthwise,  margin  covformingto 
the  nucleus,  continuous,  or  slightly  emarginate  and  bicus- 
pidate  at  the  apex. 

These  fruits  are  evidently  in  racemes,  as  seen  by  their 
position,  placed  as  they  are  in  number  and  in  correspond- 
ing direction  to  branches,  with  which,  however,  I  have  never 
distinctly  seen  the  point  of  connection.  F.  30a  represents 
the  fruit  enlarged.  The  nucleus  is  seven  millimeters  long, 
scarcely  half  as  broad,  smooth,  convex,  or  inflated,  marked 
with  some  obscure  longitudinal  lines,  bordered  with  an 
equal  sized  flat  margin  one  millimeter  broad,  notched  at  the 
top  or  broken.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  if  the  notch  is  cas- 
ual or  natural.  The  characters  of  this  seed  refer  it  as  well 
to  Cardiocarpus  as  to  Rhahdocarpus. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston ;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe. 
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Cardiocarpus  apiculatus,  Ooepp.  <fe  Berger. 

De  frueL,  p. «,  PI.  II,  /.  3t. 

Seed  smaUy  nucleus  oval,  traversed  from  the  base  by  a 
medial  line  passing  up  to  the  emarginate  or  mammillaie 
apex  of  the  borders. 

The  seed  is  represented  overturned.  The  nucleus  is  ex- 
actly oval,  four  millimeters  broad,  five  long,  the  margin 
equal,  emerging  from  the  basilar  point  of  attachment,  a 
little  enlarged  to  the  emarginate  apex,  the  whole  seed  being 
ovate.  The  authors  represent  the  apex  as  bicuspidate  by 
the  enlarging  or  dividing  of  the  medial  costa.  In  the  spe- 
cimens examined,  some  have  the  costa  nearly  effaced,  and 
the  bicuspidate  apex  is  seen  as  formed  by  the  acute  border 
of  the  margin  cut  near  the  point  or  emarginate,  as  it  is 
generally  the  case  in  species  of  this  genus.  Except  for  that 
medial  costa  the  species  is  a  Samaropsis. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Cardxocarpus  ?  MAMiLLATUs,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXXV, 

Figs.  32-33a. 

Rhabdoearpua  mamillattLS,  Leaqz.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  ML,  IV,  p.  461,  PL 
XXXIf  /.  li'15. 

Seed  small;  nucleus  oval^  mammillaie  ai  the  base  {or 
apex),  regularly  and  deeply  striate,  surrounded  by  a  flat 
margin  or  flattened  testa. 

From  the  specimen  f .  33,  the  species  should  be  referable 
to  a  Rhabdocarpus,  but  specimen  f .  32,  which  I  consider 
as  a  larger  form  of  the  sarnie,  has  a  flattened  margin  which, 
however,  may  be  merely  the  fragment  of  a  pericarp  im- 
bedded into  the  stone.  The  nucleus  is  oval  or  nearly 
round,  ten  to  twelve  millimeters  long,  seven  to  ten  milli- 
meters broad,  deeply  regularly  striate  lengthwise,  with  a 
small  protruding  mamilla  in  the  middle  of  a  small  round 
smooth  surface  at  its  top. 

I  should  have  preserved  the  original  name  of  tliis  species 
and  described  it  as  a  Rhabdocarpus^  if  T  had  seen  only  the 
seeds  from .  Illinois.  But  the  Pardee  Museum,  at  Easton, 
Penn'a,  has  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  nearly  exactly 
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round,  like  f .  32,  some  of  them  covered  with  a  thin  peri- 
carp obscuring  the  striae,  others  free  of  it  with  a  margin ; 
and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  there  is  a  number 
of  oval  specimens  slightly  larger  than  f .  33,  but  of  the  same 
oval  form,  all  apparently,  referable  to  the  same  species 
which  is  intimat-ely  related  to  G,  lagenarius^  St.,  Fl.  d. 
Vorw.,  I,  PI.  VII,  f.  16,  or  perhaps  identical  with  it.  This 
last  figure  shows  the  fruit  margined,  the  border  ascending 
higher  than  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  of  the  micropyle. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  the  specimen  f.  33 ; 
Hazleton  mines,  f.  32.  The  specimens  of  Mr.  Lacoe  are 
from  On  tario  colliery,  Pittston.  I  am  not  certain  that  all 
the  specimens  represent  one  species  only. 

Cardiocarpus  reoularis?  St.^  PL  LXXXV^  Figs. 

31,  31a. 

CarpolUhes  regularU,  St.,  M.  d.  Vorw.,  i,  P«.  VII,  /.  2. 
C.  ellipticus,  St.,  ibid,  /.  i. 

Seed  smaUj  nucleus  oval,  surrounded  by  a  broad,  fieshy  % 
pericarp,  regularly  striate  lengthwise. 

The  nucleus  is  only  five  millimeters  long  and  half  as 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pericarp  one  millimeter  thick 
on  the  side,  broader  toward  the  base,  striate  lengthwise, 
the  lines  being  parallel  on  the  whole  seed,  and  covering  the 
testa.  The  borders  are  not,  therefore,  margined.  This  seed 
seems  to  belong  to  a  same  generic  division  as  the  former, 
intermediate  to  Cardiocarpus  and  JRhabdocarpus. 

CarpoUthes  regularis,  St. ,  resembles  this  fruit  by  its  out- 
line ;  but  the  nucleus  is  not  marked  upon  it.  I  believe, 
however,  that  some  of  the  seed  described  above  represents 
the  same  species ;  for  I  have  on  a  same  plate  of  shale  from 
Cannelton  a  large  number  of  seeds  of  the  same  general 
character,  with  or  without  a  border,  all  narrowly  striate 
when  seen  with  the  glass,  some  with  an  oval,  convex  nu- 
cleus, others  quite  flat ;  they  average  five  millimeters  broad, 
seven  long,  and  may  be  referable  to  both  C.  regularis  and 
C.  elUpticu^,  St. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 
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Cardiocarpus  congruens,  Ord^ Ey, 

Fl,  Carb.^  p,  9S6t  PL  XXVI^  /.  SI. 

Seeds  smoll^  cordiform^  Tnoie  or  less  inflated^  smooth^ 
witJtovi  margin. 

Seeds  of  this  kind  somewhat  varied  in  shape  between 
broadly  ovate-obtuse,  and  cordate-acute,  four  to  eight  milli- 
meters in  diameter  both  ways,  are  not  rare  upon  the  shale 
of  the  sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston.  I  have  seen 
them  also  on  specimens  from  Cannelton.  They  resemble 
detached  ovules,  like  the  central  parts  of  f.  46,  49— even  48 
and  60,  and  may  represent  different  species. 

Habitat  —  Cannelton  coal ;  Pittston,  sub-conglomerate 
ledge. 

Cardiocarpus  marginatus,  {ATtis\  Oein. 

VeraL,  p,  40,  Pi,  XXII,  /.  tJ^fS7, 

Carpoliihes  marginatua,  ArtU,  Antedil,  Phytol ,  PL  XXII,  /.  B, 

Fruit  broadly  oval  or  circular^  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
margin  prolonged  downward  like  a  small  pedicel. 

These  fruits,  twenty  to  thirty  millimeters  in  diameter, 
are  surrounded  by  a  border  one  to  two  millimeters,  contin- 
uous, and  of  the  same  width,  only  prolonged  abruptly 
downward  into  a  short  pedicel  two  to  three  millimeters 
long.  The  substance  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  border  is  hard, 
compact ;  for  though  flattened,  the  borders  are  often  broken 
transversely  and  the  cauda  generally  destroyed.  These  al- 
terations render  the  identification  diflBcult. 

Habitat — Seen  in  many  specimens,  all  upon  a  piece  of 
shale  from  Trevorton,  Penn'a,  low  coal. 

Caediocarpus  BICU8PIDATUS,  St.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Figs. 

4^,43. 

Carpolilhea  bieuapidatus,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  PI,  VII,  f.  8.  Leaqx.,  Oeol. 
o/Pienn*a.,  1858,  p.  877. 

Cardioearpua  bieuapidatua,  Newby,,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio.,  PaleonU,  II, 
p.,  S7S,  PI.  Xhlll,  f.  9,  9a. 

Seeds  of  medium  size,  broadly  cordiform,  abruptly 
acuminate,  borders  narrow,  continuous,  prolonged  down- 
ward under  the  base  of  the  nucleus  into  a  short  pedicel. 

This  species  especially  differs  from  the  former  by  its 
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smaller  size  and  the  cordiform  shape  of  the  nucleus,  which 
generally  abruptly  acuminate  or  cuspidate,  varies  in  diam- 
eter from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  and  has  an  equal 
margin  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters  broad.  As  in 
the  former  species  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  bor- 
der into  a  pedicel  is  rarely  observable  but  the  nucleus  and 
its  borders,  as  in  f.  42,  are  not  rare.  I  have,  however,  not 
seen  any  specimen  like  43,  which  seems  to  represent  a  dif- 
ferent species.  It  is  copied  like  f .  42  from  Dr.  Newberry,  1.  c. 
This  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Outbieri^  Gein.,  and  has 
been  identified  with  it  bv  Gutbier. 

Hahitat — Upper  coal  strata  of  Penn'a,  Salem  vein  etc. 
Roof  shale  of  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio ;  Dr.  New- 
berry. 

Rhabdocarpus.     Ooepp.  &  Berger. 

Seeds  ovate  or  oblong^  costate  or  striate^  acute  or  acumifi- 
ate  surrounded  by  apvtamen  somethnes  deficient. 

Prof.  Brongniart  remarks,  Ann.  d.  Sci.,  1.  c,  p.  13,  that 
the  Qcewns  Rhabdocarpus  is  one  already  established  by 
Goeppert  from  mere  surface  impressions  and  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  strise  or  longitudinal  furrows  upon  their 
outer  testa ;  but  that  this  character  is  very  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  author,  the  genus  may  be  characterized 
by  the  remarkable  texture  of  its  testa,  of  which  the  internal 
layer  (endotesta)  is  clearly  limited  and  composed  of  a  dense 
and  compact  cellular  tissue,  while  the  outside  layer  (sarco- 
testa)  is  remarkable  by  the  presence  in  its  cellular  tissae  of 
numerous  solid  fibres  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  constituting  a  carnose  and  fibrous  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  above  the  nucleus,  as  much  towards 
the  summit,  as  towards  the  base.  In  the  interior  of  the 
endotesta  one  sees  the  chalaza,  and  opposite  or  to  the  upper 
end,  the  micropyle  and  also  the  erected  nucelle  with  its 
conical  top,  without  appearance  of  any  poUinic  cavity.  The 
nucelle  seems  united  to  the  testa  in  its  lower  part,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  some  Conifers.  The  chalaza  receives  a 
central  vascular  fascile  from  which  two  others  are  derived 
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and  continuous  outside  of  the  carena  in  its  whole  length. 
Brongniart  adds  that  two  or  three  species  of  Rhctbdocarpus 
have  been  observed  in  a  silicitied  state,  but  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  their  characters  and  to  indicate  their  relation 
to  the  species  already  remarked  in  other  localities. 

The  last  remark  of  Prof.  Brongniart  shows,  as  I  have 
said  already  for  species  of  Cardiocarpus^  that  the  analy- 
ses of  silicified  specimens  are  of  .no  advantage  for  the  defi- 
nition and  determination  of  specimens  flattened  and  pre- 
served upon  shale,  or  known  only  by  impressions  of  their 
outside  surface.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  we  may 
recognize,  from  impressions  of  the  specimens  preserved  in 
the  coal  shale,  characters  which  have  not  been  observed 
upon  silicified  specimens,  as,  for  example,  the  pedicel  of  R, 
JacJcsonianus. 

Some  of  the  fruits  described  here  in  this  genus  have  a 
pericarp  of  apparently  fibrous  texture,  smooth  or  without 
ribs,  but,  from  what  is  seen  ol  analogous  forms,  the  inside 
or  endo testa  is  evidently  striate.  A  few,  whose  endotesta 
18  not  known,  are,  therefore,  hypothetically  referred  to  this 
genus. 

Rhabdocarpus  insignis,  sp.  nov,^  PI.  LXXXV^  Fig.  26. 

Seeds  large^  broadly  oDate^  apiculate^  obscurely  marked 
at  base  by  a  broad  cicatrice  point  of  attachment,  indis- 
tinctly striate  by  equidistant  lines  and  irregularly  closely, 
deeply  lineaie  or  wrinkled  lengthwise. 

This'  fine  fruit  with  outside  envelope  finely  preserved,  is 
flattened  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  convex  or  lenticular,  with  obtuse  borders.  It  is 
nearly  exactly  oval,  six  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  top  marked  with  a  short  acute  point,  or  mucronate. 
Its  surface  is  polished,  though  doubly  striate  as  described 
above. 

Habitat — Pittston,  Penn'a,  Seneca  mine,  coal  seam  F, 
Mr.  R  D.  Lacoe. 

Rhabdocarpus  How  A  RDi,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Fig.  H. 
Fruit  large,  oblong,  curving  a  little  to  one  side,  rounded 
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at  hase^  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  short  acwmen^  marked 
lengthvdse  with  distant  narrow  elevated  ribs,  indistinctly 
minutely  lineate  in  the  internals. 

We  have  here  evidently  the  nucleus  only.  It  is  trans- 
formed into  sandstone  and  preserved  in  its  integrity  or 
cylindrical  in  the  middle.  It  is  seven  centimeters  long, 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  a  little  inclined  on  one  side,  rapidly,  sharply 
acuminate,  marked  by  eight  distinct  narrow  ribs  and  ir- 
regularly striate  lengthwise.  The  lines  in  the  intervals  of 
the  ribs  are  not  very  distinct,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  stone.    This  fruit  may  be  a  Trigonocarpus. 

Habitat — Sandstone  beds  south  of  Ohio,  locality  un- 
known. 

The  specimen  was  presented  to  me  years  ago  by  Dr.  How- 
ard of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rhabdocarpus  Jacksonianus,  Lesqx.,  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs.  17^19. 

CarpolithM  JaeksonensiSf  Leaqx*,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  HL,  II,  p.  Jf/Bl,  Pi» 
XLVI,f.4' 

C.  8ulea(u9  ?  St,  Fl,  d.  Vorw,,  II,  p.  t08,  PI.  X.  /.  f .,  {from  a  deterior- 
ated specimen  f) 

Seeds  ovate-oblong;  upper  cortex  obscurely  ribbed,  striate 
and  fibrous  ;  endotesta  deeply  cut  lengthwise  into  eight  to 
ten  elevated  obtuse  or  sharply  keeled  ridges,  converging 
both  at  the  upper  rounded  apex  and  at  the  truncate  point 
of  attachment  of  the  pedicel ;  nucleus  oblong,  slightiy  nar- 
rowed to  the  emarginate  apex. 

The  specimens  represent  three  distinct  forms  of  the 
species,  in  different  degrees  of  preservation.  Fig.  18  is  a 
seed  with  the  outside  envelope  transformed  by  macera- 
tion into  a  coating  of  fibrous  coaly  matter,  half  to  one 
millimeter  thick.  The  endocarp  is  hard,  smooth,  deeply 
cut  lengthwise  in  obtuse  or  sharply  keeled  ridges,  eight  to 
ten,  connivent  at  the  round  top  and  at  the  truncate  base  or 
point  of  attachment  of  a  pedicel.  The  nucleus,  f.  17,  is 
small,  has  the  same  shape  as  f .  18,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
also  by  fibrous  coal.    F.  19  represents  a  small  specimen  with 
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its  endocarp.  The  ribs  are  less  distinctly  marked  and  less 
numerous  than  in  other  specimens,  one  of  which,  the  best, 
is  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long  neariy  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
others  which  I  consider  all  referable  to  the  same  species, 
though  generally  different  in  shape  and  size,  and .  also  in 
the  numbers  and  width  of  the  ribs,  according  to  their  state 
of  preservation.  They  have  been  or  may  be  easily  ascribed 
to  different  species. 

Triffnocarpus  species,  Newby,  Geol.  Rept.  of  Ohio, 
Paleont.,  I,  PI.  XLII,  f.  9,  and  PI.  XLIII,  f.  15,  which 
shows  the  ribbed  endocarp,  under  the  epicarp  partly  de- 
stroyed, seem  to  be  referable  to  this  species. 

An  important  specimen  has  been  lately  sent  for  ex- 
amination* by  Mr.  Lacoe,  (No.  224a  of  his  collection). 
The  nucleus  with  its  endocarp  is  loose  or  separated  from 
the  epicarp  which  is  two  millimeters  thick,  as  seen  by 
the  flattened  borders  surrounding  the  concave  ribbed  im- 
pression. This  seed  is.  attached  to  a  pedicel  a  little  more 
than  one  centimeter  long,  five  millimeters  in  diameter  at  its 
point  of  connection,  decreasing  to  two  millimeters  at  its 
broken  end.  The  flattened  margin  or  the  epicarp  is  pro- 
longed downward  in  narrowing  gradually  from  the  base  of 
the  seed  to  the  point  where  the  pedicel  is  broken.  As  the 
pedicel  is  ribbed  and  the  outer  testa  quite  flat  and  smooth, 
the  relation  of  these  different  parts  is  quite  distinct.  The 
pedicel  is  not  adherent  to  the  nucleus  which  does  not 
leave  at  its  base  an  impression  of  its  connection ;  it  is 
clearly  a  part  of  the  outer  testa  or  sarcocarp,  from  which 
the  nucleus  is  entirely  free. 

By  compression,  the  costse  of  these  seeds  are  often  sep- 
arated at  the  top  and  diverging  as  if  cut  into  large  teeth, 
like  the  borders  of  sheaths  of  Equisetites  figured  Atl.,  PL 
m,  f.  15  and  18. 

Habitai — Not  rare.     The  first  specimen  described,  Geol. 

Rept.  of  111.,  is  from  Mnrphysborough,  Jackson  county. 

Dr.  Newberry's  specimens  are  from  the  shale  above  coal 

of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  Whittleseya  eUgans.   Num- 

37  P. 
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erous  specimens  of  Mr.  Lacoe  are  from  Oliphant  and  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa.,  Port  Griffltli  and  Butler  mines. 

Rhabdocarpus  muj.tistriatus,  PresL  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs,  22,  23. 

Carpolithes  muUistriatus,  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  II,  P.  g08,  PL  XXXIX, 
/.  1,  f .  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  I^nn^a,  1858,  P.  877,  Oeol,  RepU  of  ILL,  II,  p.  46O,  PL 
XLVI,f.t. 

Vruit  oval'Oblongy  rounded  at  base ;  ovJter  testa  pro- 
longed beyond  the  nucleus  and  n/ir rowed  upward  into  an 
obtuse  apex,  obscurely  ribbed  and  striate  lengthwise  ;  nu- 
cleus shorter,  ovate,  apiculate,  distinctly  eqvAilly  ribbed, 
marked  at  the  base  by  a  large  cicatrice  point  of  attach- 
ment. 

This  species  is  obscure,  and  probably  includes'others  de- 
scribed under  different  names.  Sternberg's  figures  1.  c. 
represent  an  oval  fruit,  exactly  corresponding  in  shape  and 
character,  only  slightly  larger,  with  Atl.,  f.  22.  In  St.,  f. 
1,  the  point  of  the  seed  (turned  down)  is  prolonged  and 
broken  ;  the  acumen  is  marked  also  f.  2,  but  destroyed  near 
its  base.  The  number  of  ribs  is  the  same,  and  they  are  also 
equal  and  distinctly  obtuse  on  the  back. 

The  specimen  figured  in  Geol.  Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c,  is  a 
longer  and  narrower  fruit,  which  appears  covered  with  the 
sarcotesta,  as  the  striae  are  less  distinctly  marked.  It  is 
gradually  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex  as  would  be  that  in 
Atl.,  f.  22,  if  the  outer  testa  was  preserved  in  its  integrity. 
The  size  of  the  specimens  representing  this  species  is  vari- 
able. The  nucleus  is  from  three  to  five  centimeters  long 
and  two  to  three  centimeters  in  diameter  below  the  middle 
where  the  seeds  are  generally  broader. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  species  of  Presl.,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  author  except  Sternberg.  It  has  a  close 
affinity  to  Trigonocarpus  Schultzianus,  Goepp.  &  Berg., 
as  figured  by  Fiedler,  Foss.,  Fr.  2,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  26. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  lower  coal  measures  above  the 
conglomerate;  Shamokin,  Penn'a;  Pittston,  Ontario  col- 
liery ;  Carbon  hill  shaft,  etc.  B.  &  C.  veins ;  Cannelton, 
where  it  is  abundant ;  Colchester,  111.,  etc. 
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Rhabdocarpus  cabinatus,  Nemhy. 

Oeol,  of  OhiOy  Paleont^  7,  p.  S76,  PI.  XLIVy  /.  S. 
B.  apiculatus,  Newby^  ibid,  p.  877,  PL  XLIV,f,  6, 

Nut  ovoid  in  outline^  rounded  below ^  somewhat  acute 
above  ;  surface  marked  by  numerous  longitudinal  rounded 
ribs  which  become  effaced  near  each  extremity  ;  outer  testa 
thick  apparently  obscurely  striate. 

Nothing  seems  to.  separate  this  species  from  the  former 
but  the  greater  thickness  of  its  sarcotesta  which  appears  ob- 
scurely striate  on  its  surface.  R.  apiculatus  is  evidently  a 
decorticated  specimen  of  the  same  fruit  as  supposed  by  the 
author. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal ;  Summit,  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio. 

Rhabdocarpus  acuminatus,  Newby, 

Oeol,  RepU  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  J,  p.  S78,  Pi,  XLIV,/,  7. 
^.  costatuSf  Newby,  ibid,,  p,  878,  PL  XLIV,  /.  8, 

Nut  largCy  broadly  ovale  in  outline^  rounded  below^  acute 
and  long  pointed  above ;  surface  nearly  smooth^  showing 
faint  traces  of  longitudinal  ridges. 

The  author  supposes  that  this  may  be  the  same  species 
as  R,  costatus^  with  a  better  preserved  epicarp.  Both  the 
fruits  have  the  same  size  and  the  same  characters.  As  in 
species  of  this  genus,  the  outer  testa  is  generally  prolonged 
upward,  and,  therefore,  longer  acuminate  than  the  endo- 
carp. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Rhabdocarpus  l^vis,  Newby, 

Oeol.  Bept,  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  I,  p.  877,  PL  XLIV,  /.  5,  5a, 

Nut  ovoid  in  oviline^  rounded  below ^  with  the  central 
point  of  the  base  slightly  prominent^  constricted  but  obtuse 
above;  sides  equally  arched^  smooth  and  polished  ;  section 
lenticular  with  acute  edges. 

From  the  description,  this  species  is  related  to  R,  insig- 
nis.  Lesqx.,  from  which  it  differs  especially  by  its  ovate 
shape  and  small  size.  These  nuts  are  evidently  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  described  above  by  the  author,  even  probably 
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represent  the  same  species  of  seeds  preserved  with  their  sar- 
cotesta  which  is  generally  indistinctly  ribbed  lengthwise. 
I  have  from  Indiana  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  ovate  in 
outline,  same  form  as  M.  Icevis,  six  centimeters  long,  four 
centimeters  broad,  obtuse  at  the  upper  end,  one  of  them 
bearing  at  the  top  an  enlarged  border  or  inflated  margin, 
reflexed  or  passing  over  the  orifice  of  the  seed  like  a  crown. 
Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
The  specimen  mentioned  from  Indiana  is  from  an  upper 
coal  near  New  Harmony.     It  is  quite  flattened. 


RlIABDOCARPUS   DaNAI,  FostcT. 

Ann*  of  Set.  of  CleveL,  1,  p.  199,  Newby,,  OeoL  Rep.  of  Ohio,  J^leonL^ 
I,  p.  S76,  n.  XLIVt  f.  4. 

Nucleus  oblong,  compressed  and  jiTiely  striate^  the  base 
obtuse,  the  apex  sharp,  terminating  in  a  point,  bearing  re- 
mains of  an  elevated  line  seen  at  the  apex^  and  of  a  de- 
pressed line  extending  from  the  base  nearly  one  half  the 
length  of  the  nut  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  broad  corrugated  margin  in  which  are 
visible  four  or  five  folds  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
nucleus. 

This  fine  fruit  appears  to  have  a  double  or  at  least  a  very 
thick  epicarp.  It  may  be,  however,  that  both  the  endocarp 
and  the  sarcocarp,  softened  by  maceration,  have  been 
pressed  obliquely  when  being  partly  detached  from  the 
nucleus,  and  that  the  borders,  then,  appear  enlarged  by  jux- 
taposition of  two  or  three  ribs  of  the  two  outer  layers. 
The  figure  shows,  at  the  top  of  the  nucleus,  a  nucelle  nar- 
rowed up  to  the  base  of  the  micropyle 

The  author  remarks  that  the  specimen  is  badly  fractured 
and  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  fruit. 

Habitat — Shale  over'coal  No.  3,  ZanesviUe,  O.,  J.  W. 
Foster;  Pitts  ton,  Penn'a,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  The  specimen 
from  Pittston  is  also  compressed  and  obscure. 
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Rhabdocarpus  clavatus?  {St.,)  Oein.j  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs.  U,  20. 

Oein.^  Vwst.,  p.  #,  JPl.  XXII,  /.  lt-14.  Lesqx.,  GeoL  B^t.  of  HL^  JF, 
p.  461,  PI.  XXXI,  /.  11.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  vegei.,  II,  p.  218. 

Oarpolithes  elavatus  and  C.  lagenarius,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  Ft.  VII, 
/.  14  and  16. 

Seeds  oval,  rounded  in  the  lower  part,  narrowed  below 
the  broken  or  truncate  apex;  nucleus  oval,  surrounded  by 
a  broad  flattened  margin  which  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
tvbe  of  a  distinct  micropyle. 

The  two  specimens  figured  represent  the  two  8i)ecies  of 
Sternberg,  1.  c,  with  some  difference,  however.  F.  14,  com- 
parable to  Gein. ,  1.  c. ,  f .  13  and  14,  is  from  a  specimen  in 
nodules,  cut  longitudinally,  exposing  the  nucleus  trans- 
formed into  pyrites.  The  borders  are  very  large  or  double, 
composed  of  an  endocarp  and  an  exocarp  apparently  of  the 
same  texture,  the  line  of  division  being  obscure.  Measured 
from  the  outside  borders,  the  seed  is  seventeen  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle.  P.  20  is  a  narrower  seed,  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  with  the  nucleus  more  elongated, 
elliptical,  eighteen  millimeters  long,  only  seven  millimeters 
in  diameter,  bearing  at  the  apex,  a  distinct  micropylar 
tube.  The  margin,  smooth,  as  well  as  the  nucleus,  is  two 
millimeters  broad,  also  api)arently  representing  both  an 
outer  and  an  inner  testa,  as  seen  by  a  line  of  division  on 
the  left  side,  while  on  the  other  side  the  endocarp  only  is 
partly  preserved  and  only  half  as  broad..  This  form  is  more 
intimately  related  to  C.  lagenarius,  St.,  from  which  it  merely 
differs  by  a  narrower  more  elongated  body,  and  also  by  the 
longer  and  narrower  micropylar  tube. 

Habitat — Specimen  f .  14,  is  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
creek.     The  other  is  from  the  Helena  coal  mines  of  Ala. 

Rhabdocarpus  amygdal^formis,  Ooepp.  &  Berg.,  PI. 

LXXXV,  Figs.  27,  28. 

Qotpp.  dk  Berg.  De  Fruct.,  p.  21,  PI.  1,  f.  12,  Oein.,  VeraU,  p.  42,  Fl,  XXII, 
/  10, 11.  Lesqx.,  OtoL  of  Fenn'a,  1858,  p.  877.  8chp.,  Paleont.  Vegei.,  II,  p. 
217. 

Fruit  narrowly  ovale,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  dis- 
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tinct  elevated  line ;  nucleus  acuminate ;  margin  bToady 
striate^  of  fibrous  texture. 

Of  the  two  specimens  represented  here,  both  exposing 
the  nucleus  and  the  testa,  f .  27  is  subcordate  at  base, 
while  f .  28,  from  a  better  preserved  specimen,  is  abruptly 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  pedicel  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  testa.  Both  agree  with  the  figures  of  the 
authors,  1.  c.  Geinitz  represents  the  fruits  smaller  and 
narrower,  but  his  f.  10,  1.  c,  has  the  same  characters  as 
f.  27  of  Atl.,  except  that  in  this  last  the  borders  are  ab- 
ruptly rounded  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  while  they  are 
continuous  and  acuminate  in  Geinitz.  Atl.,  f.  28,  is  from 
a  specimen  remarkably  well  preserved,  exposing  at  its  base 
a  chalaza  with  a  distinct  medial  line,  ascending  to  the  base 
of  a  micropyle,  and  the  border  of  the  endocarp  distinctly 
limited. 

Habitat — Low  coal  strata  of  Trevorton,  Penn'a.  Mac- 
donnough  Co.,  111.,  coal  No.  3,  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
Pitts  ton,  Penn'a,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Rhabdocarpus    latemarginatus,  ScTip.^  PL  LXXXV^ 

Fig.  29. 

J^hp.f  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  226. 

Carpolithes  platiynarginatus,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  Ark.,  Ilj  p.  Sli,  PL 
JF,  /.  6. 

Fruit  largej  oval^  abruptly  acuminaie;  borders  broody 
Jlaty  cojvtinuouSy  and  equal  in  width. 

The  fruit  is  so  much  like  that  of  f .  28,  same  plate,  that  if 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  large  form  of  the  same  species,  it 
seems  at  least  referable  to  the  same  generic  division.  The 
nucleus  is  three  centimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  traversed 
lengthwise  by  a  distinct  elevated  line.  The  margin,  three 
millimeters  wide,  is  flat,  smooth,  as  well  as  the  nucleus. 
No  details  of  organization  are  observable.  There  are  only 
upon  the  surface  some  flakes  of  a  thin  coating  of  coaly 
matter,  apparently  remains  of  the  inner  face  of  the  endo- 
testa. 

Habitat — Male's  coal  bank,  Arkanss^s.  Sub-carbonif- 
erous. 
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RiiABDocARPUs  1  MixuTus,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  RepL  of  Ark,,  11,  p.  SIS,  PI.  V,  /.  «,  8a, 

Seed  very  small,  oval,  notched  at  one  end,  regularly 
minutely  striate. 

The  seed  may  be  merely  a  nucleus  separated  from  its 
testa.  It  is  only  four  millimeters  long,  two  and  a  half 
broad,  notched  at  the  base,  as  seen  f .  8a,  enlarged,  and  very 
regularly  striate  lengthwise.  Its  relation  to  this  genus  is 
uncertain. 

Habitat — Male's  coal  bank,  Ark. 

Rhabdocarpus  cornutus,  Sp,  nov.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Fig.  15, 

Fruit  oval;  nucleus  marginate,  oval  in  outline,  rounded 
at  the  base;  outer  testa  prolonged  at  the  top  into  two. thick 
horn-like  acute  appendages, 

I  have  for  examination  two  specimens,  one  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  seventeen  millimeters  broad,  including 
the  borders  which  are  of  thick  fibrous  consistence,  three 
to  four  millimeters  thick ;  the  nucleus  is  of  the  same  size 
as  that  of  f.  15,  which  has  the  margin  destroyed.  In  both, 
the  nucleus  transformed  into  pyrite  is  very  rough.  As  the 
imbedding  nodules  are  split  in  the  middle,  exposing  the 
inner  part  of  the  fruit,  these  horn-like  appendages  may  be 
mere  fragments  of  the  pericarp  enlarged  crown-like  at  the 
top,  with  the  inside  of  the  crown  exposed  by  the  splitting. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek ;  specimens  T,  29  and 
30,  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rhabdocarpus  arcuatus,  Lesqx,,  PI,  LXXXV,  Fig,  52. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ky.^  (i).  D,  Owen)^  IV,  p,  4S4, 
"   Carpolitkes  roatellatuSf  (by  erratum  in  Expl.  of  Plates.) 

Fruit  oblong,  constricted  in  the  middle,  rou7ided  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  to  a  pedicel,  and  toward  the  top  to  a  pro- 
longed  acumen;  outer  testa  tJiin,  striate  lengthwise ;  nu- 
cleus obscurely  vertically  lineate,  marked  by  rectangular 
dots  along  the  lines. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fruit  without  analogy  to  any  other 
of  the  coal  measures.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  peanut,  Ara^his 
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hypogea.  It  is  five  centimeters  long,  including  the  beaked 
acamen,  one  centimeter  in  diameter  in  the  middle  where  it 
is  a  little  strangled,  inflated  and  rounded  upwards  and  down- 
wards, narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  pedicel  one  and  a  half 
millimeters  thick,  and  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long.  It 
is  somewhat  scythe-shaped,  and  the  acuminate  apex  is  in- 
clined to  one  side.  The  nucleus  of  the  same  species,  as 
seen  from  a  specimen  found  at  Cannelton,  has  the  same 
shape  as  f .  52,  less  the  pedicel  and  the  acumen.  It  is  nar- 
rowed into  an  obtuse  or  blunt  apex,  distinctly  marked  bv 
sharp  narrow  longitudinal  wrinkles,  soon  effaced  down'- 
ward ;  the  lower  part  is  smooth,  and  the  base  apparently 
broken  or  without  a  pedicel. 

Hahitat — I  found  two  specimens  of  this  fruit  in  a  bed  of 
soft  shale  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Measures  on  Burnt 
branch  of  Canney,  near  West  Liberty,  Morgan  county, 
Kentucky,  with  abundant  remains  of  Lepidodendron  and 
Eremopteris  flexuosa.  The  specimen  from  Cannelton  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Trigonocarpus,  Brgt 

Fruits  ovoid^  compressed  at  the  base  point  of  inserti/m^ 
three  or  six  costate^  tlie  ribs  .more  distinct  and  prominent 
toward  the  base^  sometimes  disappearing  ai>ove;  apex 
pitted  by  a  small  round  or  triquetre  mammillaie  cavity. 

These  fruits  of  various  size  appear  to  be  composed  of  a 
membranaceous  or  fibrous  testa  sometimes  very  thick,  de- 
hiscent in  valves  which  are  often  found  separated  from  the 
nucleus.  When  these  seeds  are  six  costate,  three  of  the 
ribs  are  stronger  than  the  others. 

These  fruits  have  been  referred  sometimes  to  Palms, 
sometimes  to  Conifers  or  to  Cycadece.  As  the  Palms  ap- 
pear at  a  later  period  in  the  flora,  at  the  end  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, the  attribution  of  Trigonocarpus  is  probably  to  the 
CycadecB^  to  which  the  seeds  have  an  affinity  of  characters. 

TrigoxocarpusNoegoeratiii,  BrgL^  PL  LXXXV,  Fig  J. 

Brgt,,  JProdr.,  p.  1S7.  LI.  A  Huii.,  Fobb.  fl..  Ill,  PI.  CXCIII,  B,f,  1-4; 
CCXXIIf  /.  gf  4,    Goepp.  d:  Berg.,  De.  fruet.,  p.  18,  PI.  I,  /.  I,  t.    Lesqx., 
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Oeol.  BepU  of  III.,  IV,  p,  460,  P2.  XXXI,  /.  16.    Schp.,  Baleont.  vegeL,  II, 
p.  214. 

Fruit  ovate  with  ati  ovate-acuminate  tricostate  nucletcs^ 
apparently  surrounded  hy  a  double  or  triple  thick  testa. 

This  fruit  is  cut  longitudinally  in  the  middle  by  the 
splitting  of  a  nodule  of  iron.  The  internal  structure,  as 
far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  different  substances  of  the  com- 
pound, is  represented  in  the  figure.  The  nut  is  five  centi- 
meters long,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  below  the 
middle.  The  sarcotesta  is  four  to  six  millimeters  thick,  of 
a  compact  smooth  texture,  without  appearance  of  fibres. 
The  endotesta  transformed  into  iron  pyrites  is  variable  in 
thickness,  narrow  on  the  borders,  broader  at  the  base  and 
the  top  in  &,  where  it  crosses  the  inside  broad  testa,  pro- 
longed upward  to  c.  This  inside  envelope  is  a  texture  of 
black  fibrous  hard  substance,  separated  from  the  ovule  by 
a  thin  line  or  wall.  The  nucleus  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fruit  is  rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  up- 
ward and  prolonged  into  a  thread-like  style  which  passes 
through  the  endotesta.  The  details  are  not  perfectly  clear ; 
the  two  inner  envelopes  may  be  only  one,  appearing  double 
by  a  difference  in  the  mineralization  of  the  matter. 

But  the  sarcotesta  and  the  small  nucleus,  only  two  cen- 
timeters long,  six  millimeters  broad  near  its  base,  are  quite 
distinct.  The  fruit,  therefore,  has,  at  least,  a  thick  double 
testa,  like  the  seeds  described  by  Brongniart  under  the 
generic  name  of  Diplotesta,  It  is  not  possible  to  say  if 
this  fruit  is  positively  T,  Noeggerathi^  Brgt.  In  LI.  & 
Hutt.,  PL  CXGIII^  the  figures  represent  nuts  like  the  nu- 
cleus. They  are  of  the  same  form  but  larger  than  in  our 
specimen.  The  author  remarks  that  he  ha«  published  the 
same  species,  II,  PL  CXLII^  (7,  and  on  the  plate  the  longi- 
tudinal cross  section  of  the  fruit  has  the  greatest  analogy 
with  that  described  above. 

In  Goepp.  &  Berg.,  also,  1.  c.  and  in  Fiedler,  the  species 
is  represented  by  nuts  quite  as  large.  I  have  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  seeds  exactly  similar  to  those  figured  by 
this  last  author,  Foss.  fr.,  PL  XXI,  f.  2.  They  are  locally 
abundant. 
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Habitat — Mazon  creek,  communicated  bv  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
Sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  in  diflferent  lo- 
calities of  Dl. 

Trignocarpus  Dawesii,  LI.  &  HutL^  PI.  LXXXV,  Figs. 

LI.  &  Hutt.,  FoaB.fl.,  Ill,  Pt.  CCXXI.   Sehp.,  Paleont.  vegeL,  II,  p.215. 
Cfarpolithes  diajunctus  ?  Lesq.,  Oeol,  o/Benn*a,  1858,  p.  877,  PI.  XVlI,f.lU 

Fruit  broadly  ovate  or  oblong^  raarked  with  three  strong 
prominent  ribs. 

These  fruits  vary  in  length  from  four  to  five  centimeters, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  an  half  in  width.  When  covered 
with  their  sarcotesta,  the  ribs  are  scarcely  seen ;  they  are 
quite  distinct  when  deprived  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
when  embedded  and  transformed  into  sandstone.  F.  25 
represents  a  specimen  flattened  upon  shale.  It  shows  ap- 
parently one  side  between  the  ribs.  But  I  have,  from  the 
same  locality,  a  number  of  specimens  free  of  the  testa, 
whereupon  the  nut  is  smooth  or  without  any  ribs  like  the 
figure  of  LI.  &  Hutt.  There  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
the  identification  of  the  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this 
species,  for  T.  Noeggerathi  is  represented  in  Fiedler,  Foss. 
fl.,  PL  XXI,  XXII  and  XXIII,  f.  10,  11,  exactly  like  f. 
2,  3,  of  Atl. 

To  the  species  is  probably  referable  the  nut  described  as 
Carpolithes  disjunctus^  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  a  nucleus  half  sep- 
arated from  its  testa. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures  in  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, Indiana.     Shale  above  coal,  Cannelton,  Penn  a. 

Trignocarpus  bertholletiformis,  Foster. 

Ann,  of  Sci.  of  Cflevel.,  I,  p.  128.  Newby.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  Ohio,  Pialeont., 
T,  p.  369,  PI.  XL II,  f.  12,  12a. 

Nut  long^  oroid  in  outline^  rounded  and  obtuse  at  base, 
acvie  at  summit ;  section  trigonal^  the  angles  marked  by 
ragged  salient  ridges. 

The  author  remarks  that  it  resembles  the  fruit  of  Berthol- 
letia  excelsa^  the  Brazilian  nut. 
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Habitat — Upper  part  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  Saffordi,  sp.  nov. 

Nut  ovalj  rounded  at  the  base  and  there  marlced  by  a 
large  triangular  slightly  flattened  impression;  ribs 
three^  at  equal  distance^  continuous  and  equally  distinct 
to  the  gradually  narrowed  apex. 

This  fruit  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  described  above. 
It  diflPers  merely  by  the  ribs  not  at  all  prominent,  though 
distinct,  separated  by  two  or  three  obtuse  broad  striae, 
and  the  sides  unequal.  The  nut  is  four  and  a  half  centi- 
meter's long ;  two  of  the  sides  measure  two  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  the  other 
only  sixteen  millimeters.  The  difference  may  be  the  result 
of  compression ;  the  edges  of  the  cost®,  also,  may  have 
been  destroyed  by  maceration. 

The  figure  of  T,  BerthoUetiformis  shows  the  sides  of  the 
nut  irregularly  striate  lengthwise,  a  character  not  mentioned 
in  the  description. 

Habitat — Sandstone  (conglomerate)  above  the  tunnel, 
Tennessee  R.  R.,  Prof.  Jas.  SaflPord.  T.  1,  of  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Trigonocarpus  magnus,  Newby. 

Oeol.  Bepi.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  I,  p.  S69,  Pt,  XLIl,  /.  11^  11a, 

Nut  ovoidy  or  elliptical,  large;  surface  marked  by  six 
salient  ridges  running  from  base  to  summit ;  space  be- 
tween the  ridges  SToooth,  and  at  the  base  of  the  nut  rising  , 
irdo  prominent  arches  between  the  depressed  base  of  the 
salient  ridges. 

This  fine  fruit  is  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  four  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  broadly  ovate,  flat  or  subtruncate  at  base, 
more  mpidly  narrowed  to  the  apex.  From  the  figure,  it  ap- 
pears covered  by  a  thick  sarcotesta.  The  six  costse  are  ir- 
regularly striate  or  rough  lengthwise,  equidistant  and  of 
equal  thickness. 
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Hal)itat — Sandstone  of  the  coal  measures  near  Coshocton. 
Ohio. 


Trigonocarpfs  juglans,  Lesqx.,  PL  LXXXV^  Fig.  ^ 

Lesqx.,  OeoU  Repi.  of  III,,  II,  p,  460,  PI.  XLVI,  /.  S, 

Fruit  large^  nearly  glohvZar^  marked  with  three  salient 
ribs  ;  surface  smooth^  distardly  and  obscurely  lined  length- 
wise. 

The  top  of  the  fruit  is  destroyed  and  the  basilar  part  im- 
mersed into  the  stone,  therefore  the  characters  are  not  de- 
fined. The  nut,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  is  a  nucleus  separated  from  its  outer 
testa.  Its  surface  is  quite  smooth,  like  that  of  a  hard  shell. 
It  greatly  resembles  the  former  species,  and  may,  perhaps, 
represent  its  nucleus. 

Habitat — Found  in  a  black  ferruginous  shale,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  of  Murphysborough,  111.  I  found  also  a 
specimen  referable  to  this  species  in  the  shale  over  the  coal 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0.  T.  11  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

Trigonocarpus  Hildreti,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  of  Penfi^a,  1858,  p.  877. 

Nut  ovaly  oblong^  marked  at  the  base  with  a  large  trian- 
gular impression  mammillate  in  the  center^  the  angles 
being  conterminous  to  three  narrow  distinct  obtuse  costcB 
converging  to  the  top;  surface  Jiard,  smooth^  lineolaie 
lengthwise. 

The  specimen  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Hildreth  is  remark- 
ably fine.  It  is  three  and  a  half  centimetei's  long,  half  as 
broad,  covered  with  a  shelly  pericarp  not  thicker  than  half 
a  millimeter.  The  species  is  far  different  from  7!  irilocur 
laris,  Newby.,  to  which  it  is  identified  by  this  author. 

Ilabitat — Sandstone  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures ;  8i)eci- 
men  T.  9,  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool., 
Cambridge. 
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Trigonocarpus  trilocularis,  Hildreth. 

Amer.  Joum.  Sei  ,  lat  Ser,^  v.  XXXI,  p,£9,/.  4.  Newby.,  OeoL  RepL  of 
OhiOf  Paleoni,^  J,  p.  se7,  PI.  XLIl,  f.  i,  jW,  ISa ;  XLIII,  f,  IS. 

Nut  ovoid^  sometimes  nearly  spherical,  marked  with 
three  salient  ridges  which  pass  from  hase  to  summit;  sur- 
face between  the  wings  smooth. 

The  author  adds  that  the  ridges  are  the  remains  of  promi- 
nent wings  which  in  a  few  rare  instances  are  preserved,  form- 
ing a  long  triangular  point  as  in  his  PI.  XLII,  f.  1.  With- 
in the  shell  is  contained  an  ovoid  nucleus  with  reticulate  sur- 
face. 

Dr.  Newberry' s  figures  appear  referable  to  two  different 
8X)ecies.  F.  1  represents  an  ovate  acute  nucleus  with  bor- 
ders emerging  from  the  base,  enlarging  upward  and  pro- 
longed into  a  long  slightly  obtuse  acumen  as  in  Cardiocar- 
pus  elongatus^  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV,  f.  41,  much  larger  how- 
ever. F.  13,  13a  represent  a  large  Trigonocarpus  covered 
with  a  thick  sarcotesta.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  with  f.  1 
of  PI.  XLII  a  correlation  of  characters. 

I  have  compared  with  Dr.  Hildreth  his  specimens  of  T. 
trilocularis,  with  the  one  presented  to  me  and  it  has  been 
recognized  by  himself  as  of  a  truly  different  species.  In 
T.  Hildreti,  the  nut  is  larger,  oblong  or  subcylindrical 
rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  acumen ;  the  surface  lineate. 

Habitat — Conglomerate  and  Lower  Coal  Measures,  Sum- 
mit, Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  parkinsoni,  Brgt 

Prodr.,  p.  1S7.  Parkina.^  Organ.  Rem.,  1,  PL  VII,  f.  6-8.  Sehp.,  Paleont, 
Veget.,  II,  p.  214. 

T.  Jtubeylindricus,  Leaqx.y  AtU^  PL  LXXXV,  f.  9, 10. 

Nut  ovate,  tricostate,  lanceolate-acuminate ;  basilar  im- 
pression large,  triangular. 

The  species  is  represented  in  numerous  specimens  slightly 
variable  in  size  from  two  and  one  half  to  three  centimeters 
long  and  generally  one  centimeter  broad.  The  European 
specimens  merely  shorter,  two  centimeters,  have  the  same 
character.  Geinitz  identifies  the  species  with  T.  Noeggerathi 
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which,  however,  from  its  representation  in  Goeppert  &  Ber- 
ger  and  also  Fiedler,  is  far  different. 

From  the  specimens  obtained  at  Cannelton,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  form  figured  Atl.  1.  c.  as  T,  svbcyUndri' 
cus  is  a  mere  variety  with  longer  siibcylindrical  nuts. 

Habitat — Shale  above  the  tunnel,  Tennessee  R.R.,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  Jas.  Safford ;  specimen.  T.  8.,  of  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge.  Also 
found  at  Cannelton  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Trigonocarpus  oliv^formis,  LI.  &  Butt. J  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs.  7-Sa. 

Ll.  A  HuU.^  Foss.  Jl.,  Ill,  PI.  CCXXII,  /.  1,  S.  Sehp.,  PaleofU.,  Veget.f 
II,p.tlB. 

Nut  ovate-acuminate^  round  or  truncaie  at  base,  trig- 
onal ;  testa  thick. 

In  his  description,  the  author  says  that  this  species  has 
only  three  angles  instead  of  six  and  is  more  ovate,  but  that 
otherwise  it  is  much  like  T.  Noeggeraihi. 

Of  the  two  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  one 
shows  a  smooth  side,  the  costa  being  covered  by  the  thick 
testa ;  the  other  is  a  truncate  nucleus  which,  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  truncate  base,  as  well  as  the  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  nut,  indicates  six  instead  of  three  costae. 

Habitat — A  large  number  of  these  specimens  all  referable 
to  one  species,  some  with  three,  others  with  six  ribs  some- 
times obliterated,  were  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Collet  from 
the  sandstone  of  Eugene,  Ind. 

Trigonocarpus  menzelianus!    Ooepp.  &  Berg.,  pi. 

LXXXV,  Fig.  11. 

Ooepp.  dt  Berg.,  d.  Fr.,  p.  19,  PI.  I^f.  5-7.  Otin.,  Verst.,  p.  4s,  PI.  XXII, 
f.  £1.    Sehp.f  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  £16. 

Nut  rowid-oGote,  distinctly  apicvtate,  tricostate;  sur- 
face rough  not  striate. 

The  fruit  resembles  in  shape  Gein.,  f.  21,  1.  c.  But,  in 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  author,  the  fruit  is  rugose, 
striate  lengthwise  and  the  costa  obsolete.  The  nut  described 
here  is  merely  rough,  not  striate  lengthwise  and  has  a  dis- 
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tinct  medial  rib  indicating  its  tricostate  character.  It  is 
thus  doubtful  if  the  reference  is  correct.  The  fruit,  with 
a  narrow  border,  is  two  centimeters  long  one  and  a  half 
broad,  below  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  largest.  It  is  grad- 
ually narrowed  into  a  short  acumen. 

Habitat — The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  was  found  at 
Massillon,  Ohio.  It  is  T.  14  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 

Trigonocarpus  tricuspidatus,  Newhy. 

Ann.  of  8ei,  of  CleveL,  p,  269,  /.  S.  OeoL  R^t,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  I,  p. 
$68,  PI.  XLII,f,  £-6, 

Nut  elliptical  in  outline^  rounded  helow,  narrowed  above 
into  a  neck-like  prolongation  expanded  into  a  three  winged 
area^  three  costaie ;  nucleus  oval,  prolonged  into  a  short 
cylindrical  column^  crenulate-wrinkled  lengthwise. 

The  costSB  of  the  fruit  pass  down  from  the  three  points 
of  the  crowning  umbrella-like  expansions,  and  become 
effaced  near  the  base.  The  author  remarks  that  as  it  was 
probably  the  case  with  other  species  of  Trigonocarpus  this 
one  was  surrounded  by  a  drupaceous  envelope  covered  with 
a  leathery  rind ;  two  fragments,  base  of  this  epicarp  are 
figured.  The  nut  is,  in  its  whole,  three  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long,  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  bottle  shaped 
nucleus  is  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  one  broad. 
It  is  a  fine  species,  beautifully  represented. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  coal  No.  1,  Talmadge,  Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  ornatus,  Newby,^  PI.  LXXXV^  Figs. 

i^,  13. 

Newby.,  OeoL  Mept,  of  Ohio.  Paleont.,  I,  p.  S68,  PL  XLII,  f.  7, 7a, 

Nvi  elliptical  in  outline^  six  costate,  constricted  above 
into  a  neck  which  is  eapanded  into  a  stellate  six  rayed 
cupped  area  at  the  summit. 

The  six  sharp  keeled  ridges  descend  from  the  rays  to  near 
the  base  of  the  nut,  where  they  become  obsolete  ;  three  of 
them  are  more  prominent  and  prolonged  to  the  base. 

This  fruit  is  fusiform  or  bottle  shaped  like  that  of  the 
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former  species,  shorter  and  narrower.  As  the  author  re- 
marks, the  fusiform  outline  of  this  elegant  little  nut,  its  stel- 
late summit,  and  the  six  sharp  and  prominent  keels,  will 
enable  any  one  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  any  other 
described  species. 
Habited — Sub-con'glomerate,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  multicarinatus,  Newhy, 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Faleont.,  I,  p,  S69,  PL  XLII,f.  8,  So. 

Nnt  of  small  size,  rounded  below,  svbcylindrical  to  tJie 
middle,  there  truncate  or  broken  ;  surface  raarked  by  about 
twenty  longitudinal  ridges,  three  of  them  more  promineTil. 

The  fruit  is  a  fragment  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  about 
of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  nearly  cylindrical  or  some- 
what contracted  below  the  truncate  broken  apex.  The  cross 
section  shows  the  continuity  of  the  costae  to  the  center  of 
the  fruit  which  is  thus  divided  star-like  in  as  many  sections 
like  parietal  placentfiB.  This  character  refers  the  species  to 
the  genus  Polypterospermum,  Brgt.,  Ann.  d.  S.  nat.,  p.  22, 
PI.  XXIII,  f.  1. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Trigonocarpus  Giffordi,^;^.  nov.,Pl.  LXXXV,  Figs.  6,6, 

Nut  globular,  cut  at  the  apex  by  a  deep  triangular  ori- 
fice, indistinctly  tricostate,  striale  by  numerous  deeply 
carinate  furrows ;  epicarp  very  thick  with  a  rough  sur- 
face. 

The  nut  with  its  outside  testa  is  nearly  three  centimeters 
in  transverse  diameter,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  from 
base  to  top.  The  epicarp  is  seen,  from  its  partly  decayed 
state,  as  composed  of  thin  very  hard  parallel  lamelles, 
directed  from  the  triangular  apex  to  the  compressed  base, 
scarcely  half  a  millimeter  thick,  sharply  edged  at  their 
borders,  more  than  two  millimeters  high,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nut  and  about  as  distant,  the  space  between  them  being 
filled  with  a  hard  compact  brown  matter.  In  the  small 
]>atches  where  the  outer  testa  is  preserved  whole,  the  narrow 
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ridges  are  entirely  covered  and  the  surface  is  rough,  slightly 
striate.  Under  the  epicarp,  the  endotesta,  which  appears 
like  a  hard  shell,  is  merely  marked  by  obtuse  lines,  base 
of  the  ridges  composing  the  outer  envelope.  The  base  of 
the  nut  is  impressed  by  three  round  scars  corresponding  to 
the  base  of  the  three  costae  and  passing  up  to  the  angles  of 
the  orifice  of  the  summit.  The  costse  are  not  distinct  upon 
the  epicarp  but  only  observable,  slightly  prominent  and  ob- 
tuse, when  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  it,  or  decayed  in  part. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  measures,  near  Alta,  Peoria  county, 
111. ;  found  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Giflford. 

Trioonocarpus  oblongus,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  described  in 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  877,  should  be  omitted  as  uncer- 
tain, on  account  of  the  too  imperfect  state  of  the  only 
American  specimen  referred  to  this  species. 

Carpolithes,  St, 

Seeds  of  uncertain  relation  not  referable  by  their  char- 
acters to  any  of  the  former  divisions. 

The  attribution  of  these  fruits  is  still  more  indefinite  and 
varied  than  it  is  for  those  referred  to  the  former  groups. 
Some  of  them  may  represent  merely  the  nucleus  of  species 
already  described  from  the  characters  of  their  testa. 

Carpolithes  bifidus?  Lesqx.^  PI,  LXXXV,  Fig,  16, 

Geol.  of  P^nri'a^  1858,  p.  877,  PI.  XVII,  f.  10.  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  IJ, 
p.tSS. 

Fruit  largCy  ovate  in  outline^  surrounded  by  a  thick  dou- 
ble or  triple  testa^  broadly  pedicellate  ;  nucleus  oblong ^  ob- 
tuse at  bascy  acute  at  the  summit. 

This  species  is  uncertain.  I  have  attributed  to  it  divers 
forms  which  are  probably  referable  to  different  species.  As 
seen  by  the  figure  in  Atl.,  the  fruit  is  composed  of  a  broad 
thick  epicarp,  seven  millimeters  or  more,  surrounding  a 
nucleus  three  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
without  any  pedicel,  while  in  Penn'a  Gteol.,  1.  c,  the  fruit 
is  a  broadly  pedicellate  nucleus?  inclined  on  one  side.  A 
38  P. 
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large  specimen,  whose  upper  part  is  broken,  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn'a,  is  five 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  with  double  or  triple  testa 
nearly  one  centimeter  thick ;  the  nucleus  isx)blong,  curved, 
prolonged  downward  into  a  pedicel  partly  covered  by  the 
testa.  Another  is  much  smaller,  but  has  the  same  characters 
as  the  former,  and  the  nucleus  is  also  prolonged  downward 
into  a  short  pedicel  partly  covered  by  the  outer  testa.  Per- 
haps all  these  fruits  may  be  referable  to  Trigonocarpus 
Noeggerathi^  as  figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  CXLII,  C, 
whose  nucleus  is  pedicellate,  sometimes  at  least,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  thick  double  testa. 

Habitat — The  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Lafay.ette 
College,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  Atl.,  are  all  from  Haz- 
leton.  The  one  described  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a  is  from  the 
coal  of  New  Philadelphia,  Penn'a,  an  upper  bed. 

Carpolithes  fasciculatus,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  R^t.  of  III.,  Ily  p,  461,  n.  XLVIf  /.  7. 

Trigonocarpus  rostellcUua,  Lesqx,,  ibid.,  p.  460,  PI.  XL  VI,  /.  6. 

Nuts  of  medium  size^  smooth^  ovate^  prolonged  at  the 
top  into  a  curved  pedicel. 

These  fruits,  nearly  two  centimeters  long,  half  as  broad 
in  the  middle,  oval,  rounded  at  base,  smooth,  with  a  thin 
coriaceous  or  shelly  testa,  were  found  all  at  the  same 
locality,  many  together,  distributed  as  if  they  had  been  in 
connection  with  a  raceme.  Most  of  them  are  constricted 
toward  the  apex  as  to  a  pedicel  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
fragments,  none  of  them  attached  to  the  seeds.  Pig.  6,  1. 
c,  only,  has  its  apex  formed  of  a  hooked  ridge  prolonged 
downward  to  near  the  middle,  like  a  costa.  But  if  these 
fruits  were  fasciculate  or  in  racemes,  this  inflation  should 
represent  merely  a  fold  of  the  testa  caused  by  compression. 
The  two  other  fruits,  though  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
narrow  linear  short  furrow,  cannot  be  referable  to  Trigono- 
carpus. The  nuts  are  generally  three,  four  or  more  together 
in  close  proximity.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  in 
more  evident  connection  than  those  of  the  specimen  copied 
f.  7,  1.  c. 
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Habitat — Abounds  at  Graysville,  White  co.,  111.,  Upper 
Coal  Measures. 

Cakpolitiies  cistula,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  RepU  of  III.,  II,  p.  461,  PL  XLVI,  /.  5. 

Fruit  smaZl^  oblong^  truncate  at  both  ends^  bordered  by 
a  double  elevated  testa  ;  nucleus  convex  in  the  middle^  ob- 
scurely costate  lengtJiwise, 

The  fruit,  as  exposed  upon  the  shale,  is  oblong,  truncate 
at  both  ends,  parallel  sided,  twenty-three  millimeters  long, 
half  as  broad,  composed  of  a  double  pericarp,  the  outer 
half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  inner  narrower,  apparently  hard, 
represented  by  a  coating  of  coaly  ipatter.  The  nucleus  is 
elliptical,  with  rounded  corners  and  both  sub-truncate  ends 
slightly  convex  and  indistinctly  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
logitudinal  costa.     The  fruit  looks  like  a  small  opened  box. 

Habitat — Shale  above  Murphy sborough  coal. 

Carpolitiies  corticosus,  Lesqx, 

OeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  46S,  PL  XXXI,  f.  17, 

Nutlet  small^  flaltoted^  manimillate  at  one  end^  covered 
with  a  thin  yellowish  membranaceous  pellicle;  nucleus 
oval^  surrounded  by  a  thick  pericarp  transformed  into 
crystallized  iron. 

The  whole  fruit  is  one  centimeter  long,  six  millimeters 
broad  ;  the  testa  two  and  a  half  millimeters  thick.  But  for 
the  difference  in  the  texture  and  the  small  mamilla,  at- 
tached a  little  outside  of  the  base,  this  fruit  would  be  refer- 
able to  the  following  species. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  in  concretions. 

Carpolithes  persicaria,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  RepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  462,  PI.  XXXI,  f,  IS, 

Seed  small^  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  lozenge^  marginate 
at  one  end>^  acute  at  the  other  ;  nucleus  distinct^  of  the  same 
form^  bordered  by  a  comparatively  broad.,  thick  testa. 

The  whole  fruit  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  half 
broad  in  the  middle.     The  compact  testa  or  margin,  one 
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to  two  millimeters  broad,  is  enlarged '  on  the  sides  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  apparently  of  a  softer  texture,  being 
partly  destroyed. 
Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Marphysborough,  111. 

Carpolithes  acuminatus,  St. 

Fl,  d.  Vorw,j  I,  PI,  VII,  /.  4,    Lesqx.f  OcoL  of  P&nrCa,  185S,  p.  877, 

Seed  small^  narrowed  up  from  a  rounded  base  to  a 
sharply  acuminate  apex;  surfax^e  smooth  or  shining^  hxird. 

The  seeds  referred  to  this  species  are  five  millimeters 
long,  three  millimeters  broad  toward  the  inflated  round 
base,  often  smaller,  preserved  imbedded  into  the  shale  in 
their  original  state  of  <turgescence,  never  flattened.  They 
are  generally  largest  near  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to 
a  sharp  acumen,  sometimes  oval-oblong,  acuminate  at  one 
end,  obtuse  at  the  other. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  them  at  divers  localities,  but  espe- 
cially upon  shale  of  the  lower  coal  of  Trevor  ton,  Penn'a. 

Carpolithes  retusus,  St. 

Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  J,  n.  VII,  /.  10,  IL 

Cardioearpvu  retuhtts,  Newby.,  Oeol.  RepU  of  Ohio,  Paleonl.,  I,  p.  S74, 
Fl.  XLIII,  f.  6. 

JVu^leus  oval,  strongly  rugose^  emarginate  at  the  dpeXy 
witlt  a  smalt  cicatrice  at  the  base. 

Prof.  Newberry  remarks  that  Sternberg's  figure  is  more 
rounded  at  the  apex  than  in  his  specimen  and  destitute  of 
the  striate  border. 

This  and  the  two  former  species  may  be  referred  to  Rhab- 
docarpus. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  N.  1,  Talmadge,  Ohio. 

Carpolithes  fraqarioides,  Newby. 

OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  I,  p,  S70,  PI.  XLIII,  /.  t,  to. 

Nucleus  spherical  in  outline;  surface  niarJced  with  a 
kind  of  net  work  of  smooth  bands  with  areoles  which  form 
a  double  spiral;  outer  testa  apparency  drupaceous  with 
coriaceous  rind. 

The  nucleus  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the 
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middle,  a  little  less  in  a  vertical  direction.  It  seems  to  bear 
at  its  base  a  short  pedicel.  According  to  the  author,  the 
figure  of  the  nucleus  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
marking  of  the  surface.  The  shelly  envelope  f.  2  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nucleus,  but  both  are  so  associated  in  one 
locality  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  belong  to- 
gether. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Mill  creek  near  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Dr.  Newberry. 

Species  of  uncertain  attribution. 

Cardiocarpus  Trevortoni,  Lesqx, 

Oeol,  of  Fienn^a^  1858^  p.  S76. 

Nuts  flattened,  broadly  obovate,  sub-emarginate  at  the 
base,  acute  or  acuminate  to  the  apex,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  a  sharp  elevated  line,  very  smooth. 

Habitat — Trevor  ton,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocarpus  plicatus,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  o/renn'a,  L  e.,p.  876,  PI.  XVII,  f.  9. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  its  undulate  plaited  convex 
surface,  without  medial  line,  probably  a  variety  of  the  for- 
mer species.  These  fruits  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad 
in  the  middle  and  as  long,  are  not  rare  at  Trevorton  and  va- 
riously shaped  according  to  the  degree  and  bearing  of  com- 
pression in  the  shale.  They  should  be  described  as  Carpo- 
Utiles.  Some  of  them  are  like  the  nucleus  of  Triffonocarpus 
oUvcBformis  LI.  &  Ilutt.,  when  crushed;  or  may  be  refer- 
able to  Carpolithes  sulcatas  of  the  same  author  as  figured 
III,  PI.  CCXX,  f.  1-6.  But  they  are  never  costate,  while 
f.  1  of  LI.  &  Hutt.,  is  tricostate  or  a  Trigonocarpus. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  lower  coal  at  Trevorton,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocarpus  puxctatus  ?    Goepp,  &  Berg. 

De  Fruet.,  p.  24,  Pi.  II,  /.  i6.    Lesqx,,  Oeol.  of  FenrCa,  {J858,)  p.  876. 

Fruit  Jiaitened^  rounds  emarginate  or  reniform ;  surface 
marked  by  elevated  points  regularly  placed  in  quincunxial 
order. 

Merely  differs  from  the  figure  of  the  author  by  the  regu- 
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lar  disposition  of  the  dots.     I  have  seen  only  the  specimen 
described,  and  Goeppert's  species  is  also  from  a  single  speci- 
men.    It  is  uncertain. 
Habited — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Muddy  creek,  Penn^a, 

Carpolithes  spicatus,  Daws, 

I)ev.  Ft.  of  Maine,  QuaL  Journ.,  Oeol,  Soc,  1863,  p.  461,  JPt,  XVII, /.  15, 

Carpels  or  spore-cases  ovaly  about  three  millimeters  in 
length  apparently  with  a  thick  outer  coat^  densely  placed 
on  a  thick  rachis. 

The  author  further  says  :  "That  this  is  evidently  a  spike 
of  fructification,  and  may  be  allied  to  his  Trigonocarpus 
ra^ceinosus^  and  that  it  more  resembles  the  fructification  of 
Annularia  or  SphenophyUum  than  any  fossil  fruits  known 
to  him.  He  further  remarks  that  its  parts  are  too  indistinct 
to  admit  of  minute  description,  and  that  the  two  ranked 
appearance  of  the  seed  is  probably  deceptive." 

I  have  specimens,  which  I  consider  as  identical  with  this 
species,  from  the  Vergent  or  Chemung  red  shale  near  Sh^- 
mokin,  Penn'a. 

Habitat — Perry,  Maine,  Devonian. 

Carpolithes  luxatus,  Daws. 

Dev,  PI,  L  e.,p,  464,  PI,  XVI J,/.  11. 

Base  rounded  regularly ;  apex  broadly  truncate  and 
mucro^nate  ;  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  seed,  seen  from  the  figure,  is  quite  flattened,  seven  mil- 
limeters in  diameter  at  its  truncate  apex,  vertically  four  mil- 
limeters. It  has  a  semi-lunar  shape,  is  apiculate  at  the 
base,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  line  or  diameter. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Carpolithes  ?  siliqua.  Daws, 

Dev.,  Ft.,  I.  e.,p.  465,  PI.  XVII,  f,  4. 

Elongate,,  smooth^  flattened  ;  sides  slightly  sinuate^  three 
to  four  millimeters  in  lengthy  five  Tnillimeters  in  breadth. 

The  author  adds  that  these  objects  are  too  thick  and  car- 
bonaceous to  have  been  fronds  or  leaves  and  too  regular  in 
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form  to  be  fragments  of  stems,  and  that  they  may  have  been 
small  extremities  of  roots. 

The  figure  is  much  like  that  of  Lepidocystisfraxinifor' 
mis^  Lesqx.,  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  f.  21.  The  body  is  somewhat 
narrower  and  the  sides  more  undulate.  This  species  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  the  Pocono  below  Potts ville,  Penn'a, 
and  is  most  variable  in  size  and  shape.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  figure  given 
by  the  author. 

HaJbitat — Same  as  the  former. 

These  three  species  are  too  insufficiently  represented. 
Prof.  Dawson  published  them  in  order  to  help  the  geologi- 
cal determination  of  the  strata  where  they  were  collected. 

Besides  the  fruits  described  above,  I  have  seen  in  differ- 
ent collections,  and  also  have  in  my  possession  a  large  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  seeds  whose  descriptions  are  omitted 
here,  either  from  their  imperfect  state  of  preservation  or 
from  the  difficulty  of  clearly  defining  their  characters  with- 
out an  elucidation  by  figures. 

Among  them  there  is  especially  a  fruit  which  appears  to 
represent  the  Genus  Codonospermum^  Brgt,,  An.  d.  Sci., 
1.  c,  p.  24,  at  least  by  its  likeness  to  the  beautiful  figure 
given  of  a  seed  of  this  kind  by  Grd'Ey,  Fl.  Carb.,  PI.  XV,  f. 
6.  The  fruit,  six  to  eight  costate,  is  bottle  shaped,  abruptly 
contracted  above  the  middle  to  a  truncate  or  nearly  flat  top, 
more  inflated  and  rounded  at  the  base;  the  costse,  distinct 
but  narrow,  are  converging  to  the  top  and  to  the  base.  The 
seed  is  a  little  larger  than  represented  by  Grd'Ey,  three 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  broad  below 
the  middle,  contracted  to  one  and  a  half  above  it,  the  costae 
being  five  millimeters  distant  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  space  between  them  smooth  even  polished.  It  seems 
that  it  was  enveloped  into  a  fleshy  sarcocarp,  as  flakes  of 
a  thin  membranaceous  like  substance  are  irregularly  spread 
along  the  bordera,  especially  toward  the  upjier  part  of  the 
seeds,  seemingly  remains  of  a  compressed  partly  dissolved 
vascular  tissue. 

These  specimens  are  on  a  piece  of  shale  from  Cannelton, 
communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 


GENER^IL.  REiyiA-RKS. 


( 

Chapter  I.* 


On  flie  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  era^ 
and  its  agency  in  the  economy  of  the  world, 

• 

§  1.  Having  described  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferous 
age,  from  a  study  of  their  remains  in  the  coal  measures,  it 
seems  advisable  to  consider  the  vegetation  of  that  age  as  a 
whole  ;  first,  in  its  nature  compared  to  the  characters  of  the 
flora  of  our  epoch,  and  to  its  function  in  geology  as  the 
prime  agent  producing  mineral  coal ;  and  then  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  species,  geographical  and  strati- 
graphical. 

The  first  will  be  essayed  in  this  chapter.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  will  see  how  far  the  ancient  distribution  of 
species  can  be  inferred  from  the  present  distribution  of  their 
remains ;  and  how  far  we  can  go  in  assigning  separate  fixed 
horizons  in  the  vertical  columns  of  the  rocks  to  individual 
species  or  groups  of  species. 

§  2.  The  coal  flora  was  made  up  1,  of  Cryptogamous 
plants :  Filices  or  Ferns,  Lycopodiacece^  Equisetacece — and 
2,  of  Sigillarice  and  CordaitecB :  two  groups  or  families  of 
uncertain  affinity  to  recent  plants,  but  generally  accounted 
Gymnosperms  of  peculiar  conformation,  related  to  the 
CycadecB^  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  Conifers. 

§  3.  The  Lycopodiacece  and  Equisetacece  of  the  present 
epoch  are  represented  by  plants  of  small  size,  sparingly 

*  This  diaptor  owes  precision  of  style  and  lucidity  of  expression  to  Prof. 

Lesley,  who  had  the  kindness  to  give  to  my  first  draft  a  oareftil  and  thorough 

revision. 
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distributed  over  the  whole  world,  with  stems  no  larger 
than  a  man's  finger.*  But  in  Carboniferous  times  all  of 
them  were  of  greater  size,  most  of  them  large  trees. 

The  Leindx)dendron  trunks  measured  from  six  to  thirty 
centimeters  in  diameter,  and  were  proportionally  high. 

The  Calamites  were  smaller  trees,  with  stems  ten  to  thirty 
centimeters  thick ;  their  growth  was  extremely  rapid  ;  and 
they  stood  crowded  close  together  as  now  in  the  south- 
ern  swamps  the  Canes^  which  cover  the  surface  of  •  the 
ground  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  rising  high  into  the 
air. 

Ferns  have  been  called  the  most  conservative  beings  of 
the  world.  The  Ferns  of  the  coal  flora  resembled  in  some 
of  their  characteristic  features  the  Ferns  of  the  present  day, 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  humid  tropics.  But  their  growth 
was  far  more  luxuriant.  Many  of  them  were  virtually  trees, 
in  size  and  aspect,  far  exceeding  the  noblest  of  existing 
Fern-trees ;  and  none  of  the  bushy  Ferns  we  have  now  can 
compare  in  dimension  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  CordaitecB  and  SlgillaricB  also  were,  in  the  main, 
trees  of  great  size. 

The  SigillaricB  were  interspersed  among  the  Lepidoden- 
dron  and  Fern-trees. 

The  Cordaites  formed  dense  forests,  quite  comparable 
for  their  distribution  to  the  pine  woods  which  shade  with 
gloom  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stutes. 

§  4.  Tlie  character  of  such  a  vegetation  expresses  the 
conditions  of  atmospheric  influence  under  which  it  grew. 

Judging  by  the  habits  of  their  living  relatives,  these  an- 
cient plants  grew  partly  immersed  in  the  shallow  water  of 
extensive  swamps. 

Some,  like  the  Sphoiophyllum  and  Annvlaria^  stretched 
their  stems  and  expanded  their  foliage  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  tlie  Calamiles  leafed  out  above  them. 

Others,  like  the  Siffilla?^ fa  and  Lepidodendr on,  while  root- 
ing in  the  swampy  vegetable  mould,  or  borne  ui3on  a  solidly 
compacted  raft  of  creeping  Siir/maricB  afloat  upon  the  la- 

♦The  largest  living  Kquisetum  (Horse-tail),  E.  xyloehoeton  of  Peru  has  a 
stem  about  ten  feet  high  and  two  centimeters  in  diameter. 
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goons,  lifted  their  cimes  aloft  high  above  the  underwood, 
seeking  sufficient  light  and  air  for  the  due  unfolding  of 
their  leaves.  We  know  that  their  leaves  were  soon  decid- 
uous ;  for  we  generally  find  them  preserved  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  branches  only. 

But  all,  without  exception,  Cordaites^  Siglllaria  and 
Ferns,  were  swamp  i)lants,  and  that  in  more  than  the  mere 
sense  of  living  in  or  on  a  marsh  ;  they  were  themselves  so 
impregnated  with  moisture  from  the  super- abundant  hu- 
midity of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  that  they  must  have 
produced  boggy  ground  even  on  elevated  land,  were  there 
any  such  at  that  time. 

§  5.  In  the  leaves  of  the  coal  plants  we  read  their  history. 

The  Lepldodendron  had  lanceolate-acuminate,  small 
leaves,  analogous  in  shape  and  function  to  those  of  Conifers. 

The  Pern-trees  had  huge  fronds,  curved  downwards  like 
umbrellas,  displaying  to  the  influence  of  the  air  a  wide  sur- 
face, sub-divided  into  branches,  leaves  with  minute  lobes, 
teeth,  and  even  hairs.  In  this  manner  they  multiplied  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  air  for  the  condensation  and  ab- 
sorption of  its  nourishing  elements. 

The  bushy  Perns  had  large  undivided  leaves,  and  consti- 
tuted an  undergrowtli  like  that  of  tlie  swampy  valley  bot- 
toms of  the  Amazon,  or  like  that  of  the  lowlands  of  tropical 
islands  like  Cuba.  Exotic  Perns  now  thrive  in  our  conser- 
vatories only  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  humidity  and  of 
moderately  warm  but  uniform  temperature.  I  say  moder- 
ately warm  ;  for  there  are  regions  in  our  temi)erate  zones, 
the  exceptional  humidity  of  which  effects  without  the  aid 
of  a  high  temperature  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Perns,  sug- 
gestive of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Thus  Schimper 
says  :* 

"Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  Pern  vegetation  of 
Killarney,  Ireland,  where  one  sees,  united  to  sub- tropical 
types  like  Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense  and  H.  Wilsojii^ 
the  graceful  TricJiovianes  radicans  covering  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  with  European  species  whose  luxuriant 

♦  Paleont.  Veget.  I,  p.  358. 
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growth,  unknown  elsewhere,  have  here,  by  their  dimen- 
sions, the  aspect  of  tropical  Ferns." 

The  Fern-trees  of  the  present  age  show  plainly  enough 
by  their  geographical  distribution  what  sort  of  atmosphere 
they  require  for  their  prosperity ;  for  they  are  seen  espe- 
cially inhabiting  such  mountain  slopes  and  summits  as  are 
bathed  in  fog  and  cloud ;  and  aifecting  such  altitudes  as 
suit  the  periodical  condensation  of  prevailing  winds.  The 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  Fern- zone  on  the  Sandwich 
islands  are  distinctly  defined,  and  mark  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  zone  of  condensation.  So  it  is  in  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Asia, 
and  in  fine  wherever  the  Fern-trees  are  known  to  grow. 

The  Lepidodendron  leaves,  small,  linear- lanceolate,  acute 
or  acuminate  in  shape,  presented  an  unusually  large  sur- 
face to  the  air,  compared  with  other  leaves.  They  could 
condense  and  absorb  more  vapor.  The  abundance  of  Lepi- 
dodendron in  the  coal  age,  therefore,  indicates  a  prevailing 
humidity  of  climate.  Our  Conifers,  with  leaves  constructed 
on  the  same  principles,  thrive  especially  well  along  our 
southern  seaboard,  covering  it  in  fact  with  an  immense  for- 
est. We  find  them  also  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains ;  on 
the  plains  of  the  north,  which  are  so  often  covered  by  fogs 
and  clouds ;  along  the  rocky  sides  of  small  streams,  and 
especially  in  boggy  places,  where  Tamarack  and  Bald-cypress 
root  themselves,  like  the  ancient  Slgillarice^  in  the  swamp 
mud.* 

§  6.  The  sameness  of  the  types  of  coal  plants  in  all  coun- 
tries where  coal  beds  have  been  found  and  examined,  proves 
the  prevalence  of  an  invariable  or  uniform  modemtely  high 

*  Oa  this  subject  and  that  of  the  influence  of  humidity  upon  the  production 
of  wood,  mos^  interesting  researches  have  been  made  in  various  oountries, 
especially  in  France.  The  celebrated  chemist  and  physiologist,  Chevandier, 
discovered  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  woody  mass  of  a  pine  tree, 
one  hundred  years  old,  growing  in  a  dry  rook  fissure,  exposed  to  the  south, 
amounts  to  only  1.25  steres  (cubic  meter8=about  50,000  cubic  inches,  or  1728 
cubic  feet);  while  with  the  same  situation  and  exposure,  if  some  aoddent  of 
surface  retains  the  drainage  for  its  use,  such  a  tree  wiU  produce  wood  to  the 
extent  of  3  steres;  and  if  a  neighboring  stream  gives  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  both  by  contact  with  the  roots,  and  by  evaporation  to  the  foliage,  the 
woody  mass  will  amount,  in  a  hundred  years,  to  4.15  steres. 
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temperature  during  the  coal  age,  just  as  plainly  as  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  prove  the  preva- 
lence of  great  atmospheric  humidity.  The  exuberant  coal 
flora  of  Spitzbergen  in  80°  N.  latitude,  that  at  the  equator, 
that  also  in  Australia,  have  a  common  facies. 

From  the  coal  measures  of  Barren  island,  in  74°  30'  N. 
latitude,  Heer  has  identified  two  species  of  CardiopteriSj 
Palceopteris  Hoemeriana^Sphetiopteris  Schimperi^  all  found 
in  the  coal  beds  of  Germany;  Lepidodendron  WeWieimi- 
anum^  Stigviaria  ficoides^  two  Cyclostigma^  Knorria  im- 
hricata  and  Bornia  radiaia^  species  abundant  in  the  lower 
coal  measures  of  America,  as  well  as  of  middle  Europe. 
And  the  same  types  have  been  observed  in  the  coal  beds  of 
Spitzbergen. 

§  7.  The  cause  of  this  great  unifonnity  of  temperature, 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  in  early  geological  ages,  or  at  least  during  the 
Carboniferous  times,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss.  Sev- 
eral hypotheses  have  been  offered.  But  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  extensive  low  lands,  alternately  and  very  slowly 
rising  and  sinking  near  to  sea  level*  surrounded  or  sub- 

*  The  long  Paleozoio  subsidence,  daring  whicli  from  twenty  to  forty  thou- 
■and  feet  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  were  deposited,  ended  witli  tlie  coal 
formation  and  was  followed  by  a  general  elevation  in  the  Permian  age,  by 
which  our  Appalachian  mountain  system  was  inaugurated.  During  the  de- 
posit of  three  thousand  feet  of  coal  measures,  there  must  have  been  either 
ofloiUations  of  land  (or  of  sea) ,  or  else  stages  of  arrest  of  subfddenco,  marked 
by  successive  coal  beds.  Whether  the  vegetation  of  a  coal  bed  took  place  at 
the  precise  sea  level,  or  at  moderate  heights  above  sea  levels,  or  on  swampy 
plateaux  at  still  higher  levels,  the  supposition  of  its  subsequent  submergence 
is  rendered  necessary  to  explain  the  pandstone,  shale,  and  limestone  strata 
which  now  lie  over  it.  And  every  coal  bed  in  the  series  calls  for  a  repetition 
of  the  process.  The  story  of  the  older  coal  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  that 
of  the  Lignite  of  the  West,  oooup3rlng  a  wider  expanse  of  earth  surface  than 
the  ancient  coal  iields.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the 
Lignitic  strata  have  the  same  distribution  and  the  same  characters  as  those  of 
the  Carboniferous,  in  mineral  constitution  and  in  vegetable  properties,  al- 
though the  plants  of  which  the  lignite  beds  are  composed  were  very  different 
from  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Here  and  there  the  Lignite  for- 
mation was  rent  and  penetrated  by  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  after  the  Tertiary 
formation  was  deposited  the  entire  region  of  the  west  was  elevated,  as  the  re- 
gion of  the  east  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  the  lig- 
nite beds  were  folded  and  broken  in  various  wa3r8,  and  tUted  sometimea  even 
vertical. 
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divided  by  extensive  reaches  of  open  water,  must  have  had 
a  warm  wet  climate,  far  more  uniform  than  any  climate 
which  the  present  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans 
presents  to  our  examination. 

§  8.  An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  coal  age  atmosphere 
must  be  added  to  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  a  uniformity 
of  temperature,  if  we  would  complete  the  explanation  of 
the  vegetable  growth  of  coal. 

The  prepondemnce  of  this  acid  in  the  air  is  as  favorable 
to  vegetation  as  it  is  hostile  to  animal  life.  Such  a  prepond- 
erance would  at  least  help  to  explain  the  more  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  coal  plants,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
remarkable  scarcity  of  animal  land  forms  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Except  some  batrachians  and  insects,  no  air-breathers 
seem  to  have  inhabited  the  land.*  It  is  rishtlv  called  the 
Age  of  Plants,  for  earth's  atmosphere  was  then  not  only 
fitted  in  the  true  ways  just  specified,  to  nourish  vegetation, 
but  unfitted  to  nourish  any  other  kind  of  life.f 

§  9.  Of  the  exuberance  of  the  Carboniferous  vegetation, 
the  great  thickness  of  some  coal  beds  is  indeed  sufficient 
evidence. 

The  almost  incredible  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  need- 
ful, on  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  coal  bed  is  merely  a  com- 
pacted mass  of  the  fallen  trunks,  roots,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  a  growth  in  situ,  has  especially  excited  opposition 
against  it. 

But  such  opposition  must  succumb  to  positive  evidence 
presented  for  examination  in  our  own  day  in  the  case  of  a 
kind  of  vegetation  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  Coal 
period.  One  has  only  to  penetrate  the  cedar  swamps  of  the 
north,  or  the  Dismal  swamps  of  the  Carolina  seaboard,  to 


•  See  J.  W.  Dawson,  The  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal  Period,  1883.  E.  D.  Cope, 
Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  vol.  II.  S.  H.  Scudder,  Palaeozoic  cockroAches, 
Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  History,  vol.  VIII,  p.  1,  No.  3. 

t  To  the  same  oaose  may  be  attributed  the  soarcity  of  remains  of  mammals 
In  the  Eocene  ligpiitio  formation.  During  its  prevalence  large  Saurians  of  the 
Cretaceous  were  still  inhabiting  the  bogs ;  but  very  few  remains  of  land  ver- 
tebrates have  been  discovered  in  that  group. 
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compreliend  the  degree  of  activity  to  which  vegetable  life 
may  rise  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  surface  of  a  cedar  swamp  is  covered  by  decaying  trees 
and  shrubs,  heaped  together  in  every  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  at  every  angle  of  inclination.  This  surface-heap 
is  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick.  To  make  one's  way  across 
such  a  swamp  is  sometimes  impossible  and  always  a  most 
diflBcult  feat.  Even  the  aborigines  preferred  to  make  a  de- 
tour of  thirty  miles  around  it,  to  crossing  such  a  swamp  only 
three  miles  wide. 

In  the  south,  large  trees,  especially  the  Magnolia  and  the 
Bald  Cj^press  {Taxodium\  grow  at  distances  upon  the  bogs ; 
but  the  underwood  is  mostly  a  compound  of  Canes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowded  so  closely  together 
that  a  path  must  be  forced  with  the  hatchet. 

What  then  must  have  been  the  mass  of  vegetable  remains 
heaped  upon  the  surface  during  a  coal  period  when  growth 
took  place  under  circumstances  twice  as  favorable  as  in  our 
great  swamps. 

Could  we  then  show  proof  that  the  remains  of  Carboni- 
ferous vegetation  were  thus  heaped  upon  the  ground,  that 
additions  to  the  pile  were  constantly  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  whole  transformed  into  coal  by  slow  degrees  after- 
wards, the  problem  of  the  formation  of  a  coal  bed  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained.     This  I  will  now  attempt : 

§  10.  The  transformation  of  the  woody  substance  of  dead 
plants  into  ulmine  by  oxidation  takes  place  everywhere  in 
comparatively  dry  air,  ulmine  being  a  constituent  of  the 
humus  or  common  earth. 

When  the  dead  woody  fiber  however  is  shielded  fi'om 
the  more  energetic  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  by  im- 
mersion in  saturated  wet  air,  or  under  water,  it  escapes  de- 
composition for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  is  gradu- 
ally transformed,  by  a  sort  of  eraumacausis  or  slow  burn- 
ing, into  a  soft  black  material,  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  wood.  The  substance  of  peat  consists  of  this  soft 
material.  In  time  and  under  pressure  it  grows  more  com- 
pact, like  lignite,  and  then  becomes  dense  hard  coal.     Fi- 
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nally,  by  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  it  passes 
into  antliracite.* 

§  11.  In  the  peat  bogs  of  our  time,  the  transformation  of 
the  woody  matter  takes  place  either  under  water,  or  beneath 
a  water-soaked  spongy  covering,  precluding  the  access  of  air. 

On  the  slopes  of  mountains,  protection  is  found  in  the 
air  itself,  surcharged  as  it  is  with  water  in  the  condition  of 
fog. 

In  the  great  humidity  of  the  carboniferous  atmosphere 
we  find  then  the  first  cause  of  the  preservation  of  carboni- 
ferous vegetable  remains  and  their  conversion  into  coal. 
For,  the  heaps  of  fallen  vegetation  became,  by  absorption, 
reservoirs  of  water,  protecting  themselves  against  rapid 
oxydation.  Afterwards  when  actually  submerged  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  their  protec- 
tion from  destructive  oxydation  became  perfect  for  all  sub- 
sequent ages,  even  after  the  elevation  of  the  continent  high 
above  sea  level. 

The  process  was  a  simple  one ;  and  being  repeated  in  our 
sight  at  the  present  time,  can  be  studied  at  leisure,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute. 

§  12.  First,  as'  to  objections  based  upon  the  great  thick- 
ness of  some  coal  beds. 

It  has  b6en  thought  that  this  necessitates  the  hypothesis 
of  the  transportation  from  a  distance,  by  water,  in  various 
ways  of  at  least  part  of  the  materials  and  the  heaping  of 
them  together  upon  the  sea  bottom  or  in  lakes. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  also  to  imagine  large  con- 
tributory accumulations  of  macerated  marine  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  was  as  prodigiously  active  then  as  it  is 
now. 

§  13.  The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  can  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  certain  that  nature  takes  good  care  of  all  that  it  pro- 
duces, so  that  no  particle  of  matter  is  really  lost.    It  is  cer- 

*Liebig  sa3rs  that  woody  fiber  deoomposes  slowly  even  In  the  air,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which  unites  with  the  oarbon  of  the  plants  to  make  oarbonio  add  gas; 
bat  with  extreme  slowness  ander  water,  beoause  in  this  ease  hydrogen  oom- 
bines  with  the  carbon,  hydro-carbon  gaases  being  evolved,  and  a  maas  of  on- 
combined  oarbon  remaining  behind. 
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tain  that  marine  vegetation  has  its  purpose  and  end  as  much 
as  that  of  the  land.  But  nature,  even  in  its  multiplicity  of 
recompositions,  cannot  produce  a  new  compound  from  ele- 
ments which  have  no  existence  in  the  matter 'under  decom- 
position. 

All  the  hydrophytes  (water  plants)  whether  of  fresh  or 
salt  water  are  merely  cellular  in  structure ;  have  no  fiber,  no 
woody  element.  Land  plants  *  on  the  contrary  are  com- 
posed of  vascular  and  cellular  tissues  in  different  propor- 
tions. Transformation  of  the  cellular  matter  into  various 
more  or  less  valuable  substances,  acids,  ulmine,  empyreu- 
matic  oils  or  resins,  takes  place  first,  the  woody  fibers  be- 
ing left  behind. 

In  the  decomposition  of  Algae  the  entire  mass  undergoes 
one  and  the  same  transformation :  that  to  which  only  the 
cellular  tissue  of  land  plants  is  subjected,  without  any  resid- 
uum of  woody  fiber  whatever.  AlgsB  can  therefore  produce 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  coal — nothing  but  liquid  fuel,  oil. 

Their  decomposition  moreover  is  so  rapid,  that  when  sea- 
wrack  is  gathered  for  manure  it  has  to  be  spread  upon  the 
fields  at  once ;  otherwise,  as  farmers  say,  it  melts  and  loses 
its  fertilizing  properties. 

The  Algae  cannot  be  preserved  against  decomposition  any 
more  than  can  the  fleshy  parts  of  animals.  They  cannot 
bum  nor  emit  any  amount  of  caloric. 

Add  the  geological  fact  that  all  remains  of  plants  found 
either  in  the  shales  which  cover  coal  beds  or  in  the  body  of 
the  coal  itself  are  land  plants,  with  woody  fiber,  and  the 
demonstration  is  complete  that  however  vast  the  accumula- 
tion of  decayed  vegetation  in  a  coal  bed,  none  of  it  is  that  of 
marine  vegetation.  Algae  or  cellular  plants  ;  but  all  of  it  is 
that  of  air  breathing  land  plants,  out  of  the  vascular  tissue 
of  which  was  formed  the  coal. 

§  14.  As  to  the  ability  of  a  standing  vegetation  to  supply 
all  the  material  of  a  coal  bed,  on  the  spot,  without  need  of 
other  transported  matter  from  a  distance,  it  is  only  neces- 


*  Plants  rooting  in  water,  but  upraising  their  stems  or  rhiaomas  to  the  sur- 
fiM)e  of  the  water  or  above  it,  are  land  plants  in  substanoe ;  for  their  growth  is 
prodaoed  under  atmospheric  action. 

39  p. 
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sary  to  refer  again  to  what  I  have  written  above  respecting 
the  heaped  droppings  of  modem  cedar  swamps,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  which  must  certainly  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous swamp-forests,  in  ability  to  produce  wood.  Those 
who  have  not  explored  the  mode  of  growth  of  peat,  or  per- 
haps even  visited  a  peat  bog,  cannot  conceive  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  of  such  a  vegetation.  To  be  well  understood, 
it  must  be  studied  in  marshy  places  of  difficult  access,  even 
dangerous  to  approach,  and  therefore,  under  circumstances 
which  few  natui'alists  care  to  encounter.  A  volume  could 
scarcely  suffice  to  contain  the  observations  to  be  made  on 
the  subject.  I  will  merely  quote  some  figures,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  vegetable  wood  produced  under 
different  circumstances. 

§  15.  Researches  and  experiments,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  of  Prance,  show  that  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  one  acre  of  forests  =forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  (43,560)  square  feet*  produces  twen- 
ty rtwo  thousand  and  eighty -five  (22,085)  cubic  feet  of  pine 
wood,  weighing  (at  thirty  pounds  per  cubic  foot)  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  (662,- 
650)  pounds. 

One  acre  of  a  peat  bog,  with  an  estimate  average  growth 
of  one  foot  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  produces 
43,520  cubic  feet,  which,  when  dried  and  compressed  to  a 
density  of  twenty  pounds  per  cubic,  (at  which  peat  has  the 
same  heat  power  as  pine  wood  at  30  pounds,)  weighs  871,400 
pounds,  or  208,750  pounds  more  than  pine  wood. 

It  may  be  easily  admitted  that  the  production  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  coal  age  was  twice  as  active  as  now,  that 
therefore  twice  as  much  woody  fiber  was  grown  to  make 
coal ;  and  therefore  again,  that  one  foot  of  coal  could  have 
been  produced  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

This  amount,  one  foot,  is  adopted  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion in  view  of  the  compression  and  prolonged  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  mass ;  being  one  half  the  thickness 
produced  in  a  given  time  assumed  in  the  case  of  peat ;  with 
a  heat  power  double  that  of  peat. 

•  The  measarea  are  reduced  to  American  standard. 
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The  annual  layers  of  peat,  measuring  one  inch  at  the  top 
of  the  bank, are  compressed  so  as  to  measure  about  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  at  a  depth  of  only  ten  to  twelve  feet  beneath  the 
surface ;  while  the  layers  of  a  coal  bed  are  often  seen  to 
measure  only  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  (one  millimeter). 
This  shows  that  the  swamp  growth  of  the  coal  age  was  twice 
as  rapid  as  that  in  our  peat  bogs ;  and  that  two  and  two 
thirds  as  much  combustible  matter  was  formed  in  a  given 
time  than  is  formed  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  one  of 
our  modem  forests. 

§  16.  Viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  all 
the  objections  urged  against  the  analogy  of  the  production 
of  the  coal  to  the  growth  of  peat  can  be  set  aside ;  since 
Nature  uses  at  the  present  day  the  same  methods  for  ar- 
riving at  the  same  results. 

Everybody  living  on  the  borders  of  a  peat  bog,  knows  of 
its  growth.  Records  of  pre-historic  human  races,  and  of 
men  of  later  historical  times — relics  of  the  stone,  the  copper, 
and  the  iron  ages, — ^Celts,  Gauls,  and  Romans — are  found 
in  layers  of  peat  at  various  depths  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  bogs ;  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  matter  has  thus  been 
approximately  ascertained. 

In  Germany,  Holland,  England,  etc.,  the  surface  of  ex- 
tensive i)eat  bogs  has  been  triangulated  and  leveled  repeat- 
edly to  ascertain  its  gradual  elevation  ;  and  not  only  have 
such  measurements  verified  the  fact,  but  the  estimated 
rate  of  growth  thus  obtained  has  corresponded  to  the  com- 
puted amount  of  surface  matter  produced  in  a  given  time 
by  the  vegetation  of  the  swamps. 

§  17.  For  a  comparison  of  the  great  thickness  of  some 
coal  beds  with  that  of  deposits  of  peat  at  the  present  time, 
the  data  are  quite  explicit. 

There  are  deposits  of  wood,  mined  in  Denmark  to  the 
depth  of  seventy-five  feet,  formed  by  successive  and  alter- 
nate growths  of  peat  and  forests  on  the  same  spot. 

Other  true  peat  bogs  in  Sweden  and  Russia  have  been 
ascertained  by  borings  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
thick ;  the  whole  mass  composed  of  ripe  black  combustible 
material. 
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Such  a  mass,  subjected  for  geological  periods  of  time  to 
the  process  of  slow  burning  and  condensation  under  super- 
imposed deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  would  constitute  abed 
of  coal  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  thick. 

As  such  enormous  accumulations  of  woody  matter  are  sel- 
dom observed  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe,  so  also  coal 
beds  of  corresponding  size  are  rare  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  average  thickness  of  peat  growing  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances (as  for  example,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  North  sea)  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and 
this  corresponds  in  solidity  to  a  thickness  of  five  or  six  feet 
of  a  coal  bed,  which  is  a  common  size,  although  the  average 
thickness  of  all  the  coal  beds  in  Pennslvania  falls  much  be- 
low five  feet. 

§18.  Coal  not  a  Delta  deposit — The  vegetation  of  the 
Coal  epoch,  as  remarked  above,  was  every  where  governed 
by  the  same  atmospheric  circumstances,  and  had  the  same 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Coal  Measures  them- 
selves to  show  the  existence  of  high  mountains.  There 
would  follow  an  absence  of  considerable  rivers,  capable  of 
transporting  heavy  materials.  The  land  was  either  sta- 
tionary or  continued  its  slow  and  gradual  movement  of  up- 
heaval, bringing  up  the  surface  to  near  or  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  where,  in  shallow  basins,  shielded  against  the 
invasion  of  the  sea  by  sand  walls,  the  woody  material  were 
heaped  during  varied  periods  of  time.  Or  contrary  wise,  the 
land  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  ocean  level  sub- 
merging one  coal  bed  after  another,  and  furnishing  tempo- 
rary sheets  of  oi)en  water  to  receive  the  intermediate  deposits 
of  sand  and  mud.  But  during  the  stage  when  the  ocean  level 
remained  stationary,  and  the  coal  bed  was  growing,  lagoons 
or  irregular  water  channels  traversed  great  extents  of  the 
area. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  understand  wherefrom  the 
remains  of  the  vegetation  should  have  been  derived  for 
transportation  ;  and  still  more  so  to  account  for  their  trans- 
portation itself. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  contemplate  the  action  of  our 
present  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  to  see 
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that  the  woody  matter  which  they  bring  from  afar  and  de- 
posit in  their  deltas  is  not  concentrated  in  masses  or  layers 
by  itself,  but  on  the  contrary  is  scattered  and  distributed 
throughout  thick  layers  of  sandy  mud  deposited  from  the 
turbid  water  in  which  the  wood  floated.  The  drifted  ma- 
terials of  deltas  and  delta  islands  composed  of  sand,  mud 
and  trees  intermixed  cannot  constitute  a  bed  of  coal. 

§  19.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Bischoflf  supposed  a  sifting 
process  ;  the  heavier  material  constituents  coming  to  rest  in 
dead  water  first,  the  clay  next  and  the  vegetable  float  (trees, 
leaves,  etc.)  last,  in  the  form  of  a  layer  covering  the  others. 

But  if  this  view  were  tenable,  then,  1.  Each  coal  bed  would 
represent  a  single  case  of  transportation,  one  season  of 
freshet,  one  year  ;  and  the  number  of  layers  of  coal  in  the 
coal  measures  would  be  practically  infinite.  2.  Each  coal 
bed  would  be  more  impure  at  the  bottom  and  increase  in 
purity  towards  the  top.  How  contrary  to  facts  both  these 
conclusions  are,  everybody  knows. 

Moreover,  such  a  deposit  as  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  would 
be  an  impossibility.  For,  whence  could  come  sufficient  float 
vegetation  to  form  a  layer  fourteen  thousand  (14,000)  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  averaging  eight  feet  in  thickness  ?  We 
cannot  imagine  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  of  forest 
carried  down  some  mighty  river,  or  system  of  rivers,  to 
make  it.  But  even  if  we  could,  that  amount  of  forest 
would  suffice  (in  bulk)  for  only  one  foot  of  coal ;  the  re- 
maining seven  feet  would  remain  unaccounted  for.  The 
necessary  supposition,  that  the  whole  event  took  place  at 
once,  in  order  to  obtain  but  one  coal  bed  is  rendered,  in- 
credible by  the  regularity  of  the  bed  over  its  immense  area. 

§  20.  By  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  plants  in  passing 
into  coal,  they  lose  their  form,  and  are  generally  con- 
verted into  a  homogeneous  compound  in  which  none  of 
their  characters  can  be  recognized.  But  even  in  this  con- 
dition they  can  be  studied  and  determined  generically,  by 
submitting  the  coal  to  the  action  of  acids,  by  which  the 
woody  fibers  are  loosened  and  separated. 

In  the  case  of  some  coals,  thin  lamellse  of  fibrous  dry 
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charcoal  interposed  between  the  layers  of  compact  bright 
coal,  form  clearly  drawn  pictures  of  the  outlines  and  ner- 
vation of  Ferns.  Often  also  the  forms  of  vegetable  stems 
and  trunks  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrite,)  remain 
unimpaired  even  into  compact  coal. 

§  21.  But  the  most  of  the  well  preserved  remains  of  plants 
are  found  in  the  laminated  shales  overlying  the  coal  beds. 
These  roof  shales  were  always  deposited  at  the  end  of  the 
life  of  a  coal  bed,  when  the  swamp  had  been  invaded  by 
water  so  rapidly  or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  first  lessen  the 
activity  then  stop  the  growth  of  its  whole  vegetation.* 

The  invading  water  being  more  or  less  turbid  but  moving 
in  all  directions  with  extreme  slowness,  while  its  surface 
was  exposed  to  daily  evaporation,  deposited  successive  thin 
layers  of  mud  between  which  were  locked  up  and  in  time 
pressed  fiat  the  dead  leaves,  twigs  and  the  stems,  which 
floated  for  a  while  at  the  surface  and  gradually  rested  at 
the  bottom.  Most  of  these  were  detached  from  plants  still 
growing  around  the  swamps,  or  upon  hammocks  and  knolls 
still  unsubmerged,  and  constituting  so  many  islets  in  the 
water.  As  soon  as  they  were  inclosed  separately  between 
layers  of  mud  and  protected  from  any  further  rapid  decom- 
position they  became  subjected  to  the  process  of  petrifac- 
tion by  infiltration  of  earthy  elements  in  their  tissue. 

It  is  chiefly  then  upon  the  surfaces  of  these  laminae  of 
shale  that  the  history  of  the  composition  and  formation  of 
coal  is  written  in  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  the  letters  of 
which  are  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  ;  and  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  language  thus  preserved  constitutes  the 
science  of  Palseobotany. 

In  other  kinds  of  deposit  such  as  sand,  the  woody  ma- 
terial, esi)ecially  that  of  tree  trunks,  was  first  slowly  soft- 
ened by  a  decomposition  hastened  by  the  porosity  of  the 
embedding  matter,  and  then  gradually  re-placed  by  elements 
held  in  solution  by  the  water ;  in  the  end  nothing  being 
left  of  the  vegetable  but  the  print  of  its  bark  ;  and  this  is 

*  Similar  deposits  of  sliale  oooar  also  in  the  body  of  a  ooal  bed,  and  mark  io- 
terruptions  of  tlie  growth,  not  fatal  to  the  whole  bed,  bat  only  to  the  growth 
In  patches  or  belts  here  and  there  throughout  the  swamp. 
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what  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  coal-measure  sand- 
stones. 

In  other  cases  silica  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  taken  the 
place  and  the  form  of  the  tissue  of  vegetable  remains,  tha 
structure  of  which  can  thus  be  studied  if  the  mass  be  thinly 
sliced  and  placed  under  the  microscope. 

Transformations  of  this  kind  were  not  rare  in  the  coal 
age,  and  they  would  suggest  a  greater  amount  of  silica  held 
in  solution  in  the  waters  then  than  now,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  silica  of  the  sandstone  itself  is  taken  up  by  the 
percolating  rain  water  and  redeposited  at  certain  points 
where  chemical  changes  are  going  on. 

Whole  forests  of  silicified  Fern- tree  trunks  standing  in 
the  place  where  they  grew,  are  found  in  sandstone  beds  of 
the  Coal  Measures ;  for  example,  on  Shade  river,  south  of 
Ohio,  or  along  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  Kentucky,  from 
Charlestown  to  its  mouth.  In  these  trunks  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  silicified  by  a  chemical  process  such  as  has  converted 
into  stone  the  famous  stone  forests  of  the  desert  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  in  Egypt,  and  of  Colorado,  the  Yellow 
Stone,  and  other  countries  of  the  west. 

The  texture  of  the  wood  is  distinctly  preserved  and  can 
be  studied  by  anatomical  process  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
wood  of  living  plants. 

In  other  cases,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Panda,  and 
at  the  west  of  Cape  Breton,  the  standing  trunks  have  been 
converted  into  stone  by  infiltration  of  sand  and  mud ;  as  is 
generally  the  case  for  the  trunks  of  Lepidodendron  and 
Sigillaria  which  have  left  only  the  impression  of  their  bark 
into  sandstone  and  clay.  When  the  trunk  of  standing  trees 
is  decaying  in  the  inside,  the  bark  may  remain  firm  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  the  sand  and  mud  either  percolate 
through  it,  or  when  the  stems  are  broken  short  the  earthy 
matter  is  poured  into  them,  and  fill  the  hollow  pipe  with  a 
mould  or  cast  of  sandstone  or  of  clay. 

This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  character  of  the  cast  and 
the  coaly  envelope  of  bark  which  is  sometimes  preserved, 
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but  also  by  the  discovery  of  insects  and  invertebrate  animals 
inside  the  stem  at  its  base.* 

•  Other  plants  (as  well  as  animals)  have  been  preserved  in 
nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Diatoms  or  infusoria,  congregating  and  building 
up  around  the  yegetable  fragments  or  dead  animals,  enclos- 
ing them  in  the  end  completely,  and  preserving  their  sur- 
face characters  with  a  remarkable  minuteness  of  detail. 
These  concretions  are  widely  scattered  through  all  Coal 
Measures,  but  are  especially  abundant  near  Morris,  in  Illi- 
nois, on  Mazon  creek,  the  name  of  which  occurs,  therefore, 
frequently  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  volume. 

*  OoourrenoeB  of  this  kind  are  observable  at  our  time  on  the  borders  of 
some  peat  bogs.  Drummond  lake,  in  the  middle  of  immense  deep  peat  for- 
mations of  the  Dismal  swamp,  in  Vii^nia,  has  its  borders  gradually  sloping 
into  the  water.  At  a  distance  of  the  outskirt,  trees  from  Taxodium  (Bald 
Cypress,)  have  the  base  of  the  trunks  immersed  three  to  live  feet  or  more  in 
the  lake.  The  vegetation  of  the  trees  is  thus  impaired  by  deep  water,  their 
tops  are  mostly  decayed,  all  are  hollow.  Some  of  them  are  broken  at  or  near 
the  level  of  the  water ;  others  have  their  bark  partly  cleaved  at  or  below  the 
eorfiioe  of  the  water ;  most  of  them  are  filled  by  decayed  remains  of  plants, 
leaves,  cones ;  or  of  animals,  shells,  even  skeletons  of  fish,  which,  first  floating 
at  the  surface,  have  entered  the  hollow  trunks,  and  thence  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  that  way,  some  trunks  are  filled  with  mud,  and  remains  of  organic 
matter,  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  level.  Diving  the  full  length  of  the 
arm  into  the  hollow  from  the  boat,  I  could  rarely  reach  the  bottom  of  these 
deposits.  The  bark  is  the  most  tenacious  part  of  the  tree,  longer  redsting 
against  decomposition.  In  the  old  peat  bogs,  flattened  sheets  of  bark  are  often 
found  hollow  or  without  wood.  In  the  tertiary  lignite  there  are  deports  of 
woody  matter,  heaped  as  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins,  while  bark  sepa- 
rated from  the  wood  a  pulpy  maFs,  covers  in  hollow  flattened  oyUnders,  the 
decomposed  woody  substance.  In  the  Ckwl  Measures,  the  bark  of  Lepido- 
dendron  and  Sigillaria  is  sometimes  found  superposed  in  layers  without  ai- 
temance  of  coaly  matter. 


Chapter  II. 

On  the  Geographical  and  Straiigraphical  distribtUion  of 

the  plants  of  Carboniferous  age.* 

§  22.  The  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  of  other  circum- 
stances of  climate  in  Carboniferous  times  being  taken  for 
granted,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  a  general 
uniformity  of  vegetation  over  the  whole  expanse  of  land  ^ 
surface  becomes  a  probable  inference. 

But  that  the  flora  was  nevertheless  greatly  diversified  in 
species  is  well  proven  by  the  fossil  remains  already  known 
to  us.  And  very  naturally ;  for  a  diversity  of  characters 
in  plants  is  the  certain  result  of  a  diversity  of  local  circum- 
stances :  some  species  thriving  at  the  surface  of  water ; 
others  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  others  in  open  land,  and 
so  forth. 

The  general  uniformity  of  Coal  vegetation,  then,  must  be 
understood  as  including  such  local  and  circumstantial  di- 
versities ;  the  same  kinds  of  plants  prevailing  in  all  places 
of  the  region  where  their  peculiar  dispositions  were  fa- 
vored. In  other  words,  each  species  had  its  habitat,  not  in 
any  one  special  restricted  part  of  the  region,  but  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  suitable  localities  scattered  over  the 
whole. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Coal  flora  is  ex- 
pressed then,  by  referring  the  various  species  growing  at 
any  given  date  or  stage  of  the  Coal  era  to  the  various  lo- 
calities in  which  they  grew. 

§  23.  One  would  naturally  admit  a  priore  that  the  char- 
acters of  the  vegetation  changed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so 
that  the  same  plant  forms  should  not  be  found  in  the  higher 
strata  which  are  found  in  the  lower. 

The  Carboniferous  age  must  have  been  a  very  long  one, 

♦  Edited  by  J.  P.  L. 
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judging  by  the  thickness  irf  the  Soal/bfedstai^  rae^jjreat 
variety  and  size  of  the  sandstone,  shale  and  limestone 
strata  which  are  interposed  between  them. ,  Busing  so  long 
a  time  the  coal  flora  must  have  gone  through  many  modifi- 
cations ;  whether  by  the  alteration  of  types ;  or  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  species  and  the  introduction  of  others. 

The  StratigrapJiical  distribution  of  the  Coal  Flora,  then, 
is  reveale<J  by  a  study  of  the  various  species  proper  to  the 
different  coal  beds  in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  upper 
and  lower  beds,  newer  and  older  beds.  It  is  that  which 
appears  up  and  down  the  pile  of  Coal  Measures,  during  the 
entire  length  of  time  occupied  in  their  deposit. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  that  which  existed  over 
a  horizontal  surface  at  some  one  eiven  time. 

The  study  of  this  xerlical  distribution  is  the  more  import- 
ant one,  because  it  may  afford  data  for  distinguishing  each 
individual  coal  bed,  and  for  tracing  such  a  bed  from  place 
to  place,  and  identifying  it  at  distant  localities.  This  is  its 
practical  value. 

Its  scientific  utility  is  evident ;  for  it  must  needs  furnish 
significant  materials  for  solving  the  problem  of  organic  de- 
velopment, by  showing  the  succession  of  vegetable  types  in 
the  course  of  time. 

It  is  clearly  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain  what  changes 
took  place  in  the  flora  of  successive  coal  beds  unless  the 
entire  flora  of  each  bed  in  its  whole  extent  be  well  known. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  various  species  of  each  bed  in 
one  locality,  comparing  them  with  the  species  of  superior 
and  inferior  beds  in  that  locality  ;  seeing  that  the  circum- 
stances of  growth  may  have  changed  or  oscillated  from  time 
to  time  at  that  spot,  and  the  character  of  the  flora  of  course 
with  the  character  of  the  circumstances. 

The  remains  of  the  plants  are  only  found  in  the  roof 
shales  of  a  coal  bed.  Its  flora  is  now  known  only  from 
these  remains.  But  the  species  found  in  the  roof  shales  of 
a  bed  in  a  given  pla^e  must  not  be  taken  as  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  all  the  species  growing  in  that  bed  at  one  time 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  that  bed.    It  will  be  only  a  local 
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inventory  of  such  of  them  as  were  then  growing  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bed.  Many  other  species  were  growing 
at  the  same  time  elsewhere.  Circumstances  varied  with 
every  locality. 

Consequently,  if  a  species  be  found  in  the  roof  shales  of 
bed  A,  and  not  in  those  of  bed  B  above  it,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  species  had  become  extinct.  It  may  have  been 
growing  in  bed  B  elsewhere  ;  and  by  the  time  bed  C  came 
into  growth,  the  same  species  having  returned  to  its  old 
locality,  by  force  of  favorable  circumstances,  may  have  left 
its*  remains  in  the  roof  shales  of  bed  C. 

Only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  extent  of  all  three 
beds,  and  upon  finding  a  species  in  one  or  more  places  in 
bed  A,  and  not  anywhere  in  beds  B  and  C,  can  the  proba- 
bility of  its  extinction  (or  modification  into  another  species) 
be  even  provisionally  adopted. 

Nothing  can  more  plainly  show  how  difficult  a  study  this 
of  the  vertical  distribution  of  plants  is.  A  long  time  must 
yet  pass,  and  extensive  re-searches  are  still  to  be  pursued, 
before  sufficient  data  are  collected  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem.  The  coal  fields  are  of  immense  extent ;  exposures 
are  comparatively  few  and  wide  apart,  and  the  roof  shales 
of  a  very  small  number  of  mines  have  been  examined. 

§  24.  The  area  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Carboniferous  age, 
in  the  United  States,  is  generally  estimated  at  about  190,000 
square  miles,  divided  into  six  sub-areas  or  coal-fields  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  at  the  east : 

a.  ^he  AntJcracite  sub-area  mcixidi^^:  1,  Some  small  out- 
lying basins  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts ;  2,  The 
coal  fields  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh  and  North-branch 
Susquehanna  rivers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  These 
are  called  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Anthracite  Coal 
Fields^  and  are  known  locally  as  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Tama- 
qua,  Pottsville,  Dauphin  county,  Wiconisco,  Mine  hill. 
Broad  mountain,  Mahanoy,  Shamokin,  Beaver  meadows, 
Hazleton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran  ton,  and  Carbondale  basins. 
The  area  of  these  three  fields  is  about  1,000  square  miles, 
and  it  is  at  present  the  most  important  coal  area  in  the 
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world,  in  view  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  beds  and  the 
quality  of  their  coal. 

h.  The  Appalachian  bituminous  coal  field  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio,  Western  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  and  North  Ala- 
bama ;  with  an  area  of  nearly  48,000  square  miles. 

c.  The  lUinou  bituminous  coal  field,  occupying  also  the 
Western  border  of  Indiana,  and  a  part  of  Western  Kentucky; 
with  an  estimated  area  of  47,200  square  miles. 

d.  The  Iowa  bituminous  coal  field,  occupying  also  por- 
tions of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ;  with  an  estimated 
area  of  52,650  square  miles. 

e.  The  Michigan  bituminous  coal  basin  ;  with  an  area  of 
6,700  square  miles. 

/.  The  Western  Arkansas  coal  field,  of  about  10,000  square 
miles. 

§  25.  The  term  Carboniferous  is  usually  employed  prop- 
erly to  designate  the  coal  measures  superior  to  the  Potts- 
ville  conglomerate  or  Millstone  grit  of  England,  and  their 
coal  beds  were  formerly  distinguished  as  bed  A,  bed  B,  etc. , 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  and  lettering  up- 
wards. Local  geographical  names  have  been  substituted 
for  this  lettering  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  term  Sub-Carhoniferous  has  been  and  is  still  used  to 
designate  all  the  workable  coal  beds  subsequently  discovered 
to  exist  either  in  the  body  of  the  Conglomerate  or  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  beneath  it. 

The  term  Inter-conglomerate  coals  is  now  frequently  used 
for  the  beds  in  the  body  of  the  Conglomerate  itself,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  Conglomerate  is  not  a 
solid  mass,  but  divisible  into  a  series  of  separate  deposits 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 

Beneath  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  in  descending  order 
lie  the  following  formations :  Mauch  Chunk  led  shale  (No. 
XI) ;  Pocono  sandstone  (No.  X) ;  Catskill  red  sandstone 
(No.  IX) ;  Chemung,  Portage,  Marcellus,  Hamilton,  Gen- 
essee.  Upper  Helderberg  (No.  VIII),  and  Oriskany  sand- 
stone (No.  VII),  which  last  is  adopted  as  the  bottom  for- 
mation of  the  Devonian  system. 
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In  several  of  fchese  formations  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  much  older  than  the  true  Carboniferous  or  Sub- 
carboniferous,  but  furnishing  no  coal  beds  of  practical  value 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  a  work  like  this,  however, 
it  is  important  to  consider  these  earlier /(yrmations  of  coal, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  vegetable  forms  which  they  con- 
tain ;  and  this  will  now  be  done  as  preliminary  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  coal  beds,  and  beginning  with  the  lowest 
formation  in  which  coal  has  been  observed. 

§  26.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  small  concretionary 
pieces  of  coal  which  have  been  found  in  many  places  in  the 
Hudson  River  formation  (No.  Ill)  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Silurian  system  ;  because  they  are  not  in  the  form  of  coal 
beds ;  and  have  yielded  no  plants. 

The  earliest  real  coal  beds  have  been  observed  in  the 
Marcellus,  near  the  base  of  the  Portage ;  but-only  in  one 
locality,  the  region  of  the  lower  Juniata  river  in  middle 
Pennsylvania.  As  yet  no  record  of  the  plants  which  enter 
into  their  composition  has  been  got,  and  therefore  no  ac- 
count can  be  taken  in  this  work  of  the  botany  of  these 
Lower  Devonian  coal  measures. 

§  27.  From  the  CatsJcill  group  of  rocks  the  only  vegetable 
remains  obtained  by  the  explorations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Survey  represent  one  species  alone,  ArcTvaeopteris  minor, 
communicated  in  numerous  specimens  by  Mr.  A.  Sherwood 
from  northern  Pennsylvania.  At  a  lower  stage  in  the  form- 
ation Mr.  Sherwood  found  also  numerous  fragments  of 
Dictyophytum  ;  but  the  affinity  of  this  plant  is  as  yet  un- 
certain, and  its  distribution  in  the  column  of  rocks  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  not  to  the  Catskill  but  to  the  Chemung.* 

§  28.  For  various  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  give  in 
detail,  the  base  of  the  Sub-carhoniferous,  and  therefore  the 

*  ProfesBor  James  Hall,  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  describee  with  flgares,  pp.  87,  etc.,  nine  forms  or  species 
of  JHetyophytum,  fh>m  the  Devonian  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  fragments 
collected  by  Mr.  Sherwood  are  small ;  the  characters  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
fined to  allow  of  an  elaborate  description.  They  represent  small  branches, 
divided,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  into  three  or  more  branchlets  inflated  at 
top.    This  character  is  not  remarked  in  the  species  described  by  Mr.  Hall. 
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base  of  the  entire  system  of  Coal  Measures,  has  been  fixed 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  top  of  the  Catskill  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Pocono  formations ;  although  in  point 
of  fa<;t  no  such  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  with  precision, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  fossils  for  several  hundred  feet, 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  two  formations 
except  such  as  is  founded  on  differences  of  lithological 
composition.  For  it  so  happens  that  there  are  alternations 
of  these  lithological  characters  in  the  beds  belonging  to  the 
top  of  the  one  formation  and  the  bottom  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  non-conformability,  and 
in  view  of  the  evident  continuation  of  the  deposits,  while 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Chemung  formation  graduates  by 
alternations  upwards  into  the  Catskill,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  taken  as  a  wJwle  the  Chemung  formation  is  i)er- 
fectly  distinguishable  from  the  Catskill  formation  above  it. 

Another  fact  which  makes  the  determination  of  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  at  the  base  of  the  Pocono  purely  empirical 
is  this,  viz :  The  first  coal  beds  met  with  (going  up)  are  not 
at  the  base  of  the  Pocono,  but  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
upwards  towards  the  top.  At  this  stage  in  the  Pocono  oc- 
curs the  first  important  formation  of  coal. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  coarse  conglomerate  strata 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Pocono,  formed  of  large  pebbles,  which 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  the  practical  base  of  that 
formation,  and  over  these  are  softer  sandstone  and  shale 
deposits  in  which  no  kind  of  organic  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered. 

§  29.  The  Pocono  (Vespertine)  formation  (No.  X)  is  a 
group  of  rocks  best  described  at  one  locality  in  Huntingdon 
county,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  from  data  obtained  in  the 
gap  of  Sideling  hill  and  in  the  railroad  tunnel  through  that 
mountain  at  a  higher  level.  This  description  will  be  found 
in  Report  P  of  the  publications  of  the  Second  Gteological 
Survey,  pages  206  to  208. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Pocono  is  here  a  series  of  alter- 
nating shales,  and  massive  and  sometimes  conglomeritic 
sandstones,  with  layers  of  red  shale  and  of  carbonaceous 
shale. 
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The  middle  division  of  the  Pocono  here  contains  numer- 
ous very  thin  coal  beds,  19  of  which  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Ashbumer  in  his  section ;  but  no  one  of  these  beds  is  more 
than  about  one  foot  thick. 

In  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  a  coal  bed  has  been  opened 
in  the  Pocono  sandstone  (hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the 
Manch  Chunk  red  shale)  which,  with  its  roof  shales,  meas- 
ures 4'.     Probably  other  beds  of  less  size  accompany  it. 

On  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  at  the 
Lewis  tunnel  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway  through 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  near  the  White  Sulphur  springs, 
Prof.  W.  M.  Fontaine  found  what  seems  to  be  the  Pocono 
coal  measures,  410  feet  exposed,  holding  four  or  five  coal 
beds,  none  of  them  a  foot  thick.  The  upper  135'  has  a  local 
coal  bed  resting  on  coarse  sandstones.  The  next  215'  con- 
tains four  coal  beds,  and  rests  upon  a  60'  mass  of  white, 
pebbly  sandstone.  Under  these  come  600  feet  of  flags  and 
shales ;  and  these  the  red  marls  and  shales  of  the  Oatskill, 
No.  IX.* 

In  southern  Virginia,  on  the  New  river  in  Montgomery 
county,  and  near  Augusta,  in  Augusta  county.  Prof.  W. 
B.  Rogers,  the  State  Geologist  of  Va.,  reported,  in  1836, 
workable  coal  beds  far  below  the  Conglomerate.  In  1858 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  two  beds  of  coal  on  Tom's 
creek,  Montgomery  county,  4'  and  8'  thick,  respectively,  in 
a  shale  formation  overlying  the  Pocono  sandstone,  and  un- 
derlying 1000'  of  Mauch  Chunk  red  shales ;  and  in  the  Peak 
mountain  of  Wythe  county  a  dozen  small  coal  beds  en- 
closed in  the  Pocono  sandstones. — In  1877,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Fontaine  described  in  Silliman's  Journal  a  section  made  at 
the  Lewis  tunnel,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad, 
through  the  Allegheny  mountain,  where  four  coal  beds,  all 
less  than  1'  thick,  inhabit  215'  of  measures  enclosed  between 
a  top  conglomerate  of  95'  and  a  bottom  conglomerate  of  60', 

*See  SnUman's  Journal  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  1877;  and  Ashbnmer's  Report  F, 
page  214,  215.     I 
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under  which  lie  500'  of  flaggy  sandstones  and  shales ;  these 
again  lying  on  Catskill  red  marls  and  sandstones. 

In  the  coal  measures  of  the  west,  the  Pocotw  formation 
has  not  been  recognized ;  or,  if  it  exists,  is  composed  merely 
of  limestone  strata.  Thus  in  Illinois  the  KinderJiook  group, 
about  100  feet  thick,  and  mostly  limestone,  is  probably  re- 
ferable to  the  Pocono ;  although  some  geologists  consider 
it  Chemung. 

§  30.  The  Mauch  Chunky  (Umbral,)  red  shale  formation 
No.  XI,  lies  upon  the  Pocono,  and  under  the  Pottsville 
Conglomerate.  It  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  com- 
I>osition,  exhibiting  several  thousand  feet  of  red  shale  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  fining  down  to  almost  nothing  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  becoming  a  great  limestone 
'  formation  in  the  southern  and  western  States.  I  use  the 
term  Sub-conglomerate  to  designate  the  forms  found  in  this 
formation. 

In  Middle  Pennsylvania  the  section  given  by  Mr.  Ash- 
burner,  in  Report  P,  represents  it  as  1,100  feet  thick,  divis- 
ible into  three  members:  1,  The  upper,  composed  of  shales 
and  sandstone,  010  feet  thick ;  2,  The  middle  (Mountain 
limestone,)  49  feet  thick;  and,  3,  The  lower,  composed  of 
shales  and  sandstone,  141  feet  thick,  without  coal  beds  in 
either  of  the  divisions. 

In  Maryland  the  red  shale  is  not  only  repeated  and  the 
limestone  also,  but  the  whole  formation  compares  in  total 
thickness  to  that  of  its  normal  exhibition  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  rivers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  According  to 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Jones'  section  (1874  to  1880)  it  consists  (at 
the  top)  of  200'  of  gray  shales,  375'  of  red  shale,  360'  of 
limestones,  2000'  of  red  shales,  476'  of  limestones,  and  (at 
the  bottom)  300'  of  gray  shales  (holding  iron  ores)  immedi- 
ately above  the  top  of  the  Pocono,  which  consists  of  100' 
of  very  massive  white  sandrock.  The  total  thickness  of 
Mauch  Chunk  here  is  either  3410'  or  3710'.  Both  the  lime- 
stone divisions  are  very  fossiliferous  in  their  higher  layers. 

In  West  Virginia,  Professor  Fontaine  combines  in  his 
section  of  1,197  feet  of  rock  the  Mauch  Chunk,  with  the 
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Conglomerate  above  it,*  and  calls  the  whole  group  the  Con- 
gloTnerate  series^  consisting  of  shales,  corrugated  sandstone, 
massive  sandstone,  and  a  bed  of  ferruginous  limestone,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  group  nine  coal  beds.  The  Upper  coal 
bed  (Quinimont)  is  4  feet  thick.  The  lowest  of  the  coal 
beds  is  reported  to  be  11  feet  thick,  but  this  was  not  seen 
by  Professor  Fontaine.  The  other  coal  beds  vary  from  8 
inches  to  10  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  section  lies  a  Conglom- 
erate sandstone  150  to  200  feet  thick,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
section  lies  another  Conglomerate  80  feet  thick.  Hence  the 
terms  Conglomerate  and  Inter-Conglomerate  series. 

In  Alabama,  the  Warrior  Coal  basin  of  Jefferson  county 
exhibits  a  section  which  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Professor  Fontaine,  in  West  Virginia. 

At  the  base  lies  100  feet  of  silicious  sandstone,  resting  on 
shales,  limestone  with  Peniremites  and  sandstones,  in  all 
210  feet  thick ;  at  the  top  of  the  section  is  a  conglomerate 
16  to  20  feet  thick.  The  interval  of  729  feet  between  these 
two  conglomerates  is  filled  up  with  alternations  of  coal, 
shale,  clay,  and  sandstone,  and  in  this  interval  (of  729  feet) 
lie  13  coal  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet,  and 
measuring  altogether  26  feet  of  coal. 

In  Tennessee,  the  Sub-Conglomei-ate  measures  resting  on 
Mountain  limestone,  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  lower, 
228  feet  thick,  contains  three  thin  coal  beds  (one  four  feet 
thick)t  alternating  with  shales,  clay  and  sandstone;  and 
the  top  of  this  lower  member  is  a  conglomerate  sandstone 
70  feet  thick.  The  upper  part,  over  this  conglomerate,  is 
from  300  ^^  600  feet  thick,  and  is  capped  by  another  con- 
glomerate of  50  feet.  In  this  interval  (300  to  600  feet)  lie 
four  coal  beds,  one  only  workable,  the  Sewanee,  varying 
from  3  to  7  feet  in  thickness.  % 

Whether  the  whole  section  represents  Sub  conglomerate 
measures,  is  the  question  which  will  be  examined  in  con- 

^  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe,  third  series,  vol.  IX,  p.  279  and  280. 

tTlie  Etna  vein  under  the  conglomerate  and  cliff  rook  in  the  Racooon 
mountains,  is  3  feet  thick,  and  the  most  important  coal  seam  ot  the  section. 
See  Geological  Report  of  Tennessee,  James  Safford,  p.  369. 

X  The  section  (i&id.,  p.  889)  shows  approximately  600  feet  of  measures,  in- 
cluding a  heavy  top  sandstone  100  feet  thick. 

40  P. 
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sidering  the  character  of  the  plants  found  with  these  coal 
beds. 

In  Arkansas,  all  the  Coal  measures  underlie  a  conglom- 
erate formation,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  40  to  more 
than  1000  feet.  The  Wilmoth  coal  seam,  in  Johnson  county, 
is  overlaid  by  1100  feet  of  measures,  dark  yellow-reddish 
sfiale,  thin-bedded  flaggy  sandstone,  passing  upwards  into 
a  massive  sandstone  (sub-divided  into  three  members)  from 
500  to  600  feet  thick.  The  Spadra  coal,  also  in  Johnson 
county,  is  a  semi-anthracite  coal,  remarkably  rich  in  tixed 
carbon  (86  per  cent.)  and  like  the  Wilmoth  coal,  is  covered 
by  90  feet  of  black  shale  under  a  conglomerate. 

In  Missouri,  the  Sub-conglomerate  measures,  as  also  the 
conglomerate  sti^ata,  are  not  distinctly  defined  from  the  un- 
derlying Mountain  limestone  (Chester,  Saint  Louis)  group. 
The  only  remark  I  find  of  this  formation,  is  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Report  of  Missouri,  1872,  p.  279,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lincoln  county,  is  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  coal 
bed  of  limited  area,  or  coal  in  isolated  masses,  lying  in  de- 
pressions, or  previously  excavated  holes,  in  the  sub-carbon- 
iferous limestone. 

No  fossil  plants  have  been  received  from  the  Sub-con- 
glomerate strata  of  Missouri.  In  Henry  county,  Taonurus 
Colletti  abounds  in  the  drab  shaly  sandstone  indicated  in 
the  report  as  Lower  Carboniferous. 

In  the  Northern  coal  areas,  the  Sub-conglomerate  coal 
measures  are  distinctly  and  definitely  separated  from  the 
underlying  formations,  and  generally  hold  workable  coal 
beds. 

The  lower  division  consists,  usually,  of  heavy  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone.  The  Chester  and  St,  Louis  (Ar- 
chimedes, Pentremites,  Mountain)  limestone  groups  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  come  in  here.  The  sand- 
stones, which  in  many  places  alternate  with  the  limestones 
and  shales  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  constitute  in 
Kentucky  the  Knob  sandstone  series,*  (Pocono,  No.  X.  ?) 

*The  designation  was  lirst  employed  in  D.  D.  Owen's  Oeol.  Rt.  of  Ken- 
taclcy,  I,  p.  90,  1856,  to  characterize  the  rocks  of  ranges  of  conical  hills  front- 
ing the  last  outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  was  afterwards  used  through- 
out his  reports. 
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The  upper  division,  between  the  Chester  limestone  and 
the  Conglomerate,  consists  of  shale  beds  holding  workable 
coal  beds. 

In  western  Kentucky,  the  lower  division,  200  to  600  feet 
thick,  supports  shales  with  one  or  two  workable  coal  beds. 
In  Breckenridge  county  two  thin  coal  beds  (six  to  ten  inches) 
are  intercalated  between  the  Archimedes  limestones.  (Geol. 
Rep.  Ky.,  II,  p.  88,  and  III,  p.  328.) 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  the  lower  division  consists  of  from 
6  to  60  feet  of  Knob-stone,  and  from  70  to  400  feet  of  lime- 
stone ;  above  which,  in  the  upper  (shale)  division,  come  from 
one  to  five  coal  beds,  varying  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    (Geol.  Rt.  Ky.,  IV,  p.  451.) 

In  Illinois,  the  lower  division  is  mostly  limestone,  the 
Chester  and  St.  Louis  groups  together  being  nearly  1000 
feet  thick.  The  upper  shale  division  holds  sometimes  one 
coal  bed,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  close  under  the  Conglom- 
erate. There  is  also  a  thin  coal  bed  underneath  the  Chester 
and  above  the  St.  Louis  group. 

In  Indiana,  the  sub-carboniferous  is  a  diversified  forma- 
tion of  1,  a  soft  black  shale ;  2,  an  upper  limestone  {Kas- 
kaskid) ;  3,  black  shale ;  4,  Chester  limestone  (sometimes 
sandstone),  and  6,  St,  Louis  limestone  (200  to  400  feet  thick) 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  group. 

Here,  as  in  Illinois,  a  coal  bed  usually  appears  with  the 
first  black  shale  just  under  the  Conglomerate  ;  and  another 
between  the  Chester  and  the  St.  Louis  groups. 

Prom  these  sub-conglomerate  measures  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  we  have  no  vegetable  remains ;  but  a  number  of 
fine  plants  are  described  from  a  clay  bed  underlying  the 
Chester  group  in  Illinois  ;  and  also  from  the  whetstone 
beds  which  in  Indiana  replace  the  Chester  limestone  beds 
of  Illinois. 

In  southern  Ohio  the  Waverly  group,  350  feet  thick,  and 
in  northern  Ohio  the  Cuyahoga  shale  and  Berea  grit  400  to 
500  feet  thick,  have  some  fossil  characters  which  would 
identify  them  with  the  sub-conglomerate  series  in  Indiana ; 
and  their  geological  horizons  have  been  followed  through 
north-western  Pennsylvania. 
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§  31.  The  Pottsmlle  Conglomerate  group  (No.  XII)  is  a 
term  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  to  designate  a  thousand  feet 
of  coarse  sand  deposits,  the  mountain  outcrop  of  which 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  First  Anthracite  coal  field. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  English  term  Millstone  grit. 

This  deposit,  underiying  the  so-called  Lower  Productive 
Coal  measures,  and  outci-opping  with  steep  dips  around 
all  the  separate  basins  of  the  great  Anthracite  Coal  area, 
diminishes  in  thickness  rapidly  in  a  north-west  and  west 
direction  from  Pottsville  ;  becoming  only  250  feet  thick  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Shamokin  basin ;  less  than  200  feet 
thick  about  Wilkes-BaiTe,  Scranton  and  Carbondale  ;  and 
not  thicker  in  middle  Pennsylvania  around  the  Broad  Top 
semi-bituminous  coal  basin,  and  in  Maryland  around  the 
Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal  basin. 

This  progressive  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  for- 
mation was  supposed,  until  recently,  to  go  on  northward 
and  westward  throughout  the  bituminous  coal  area  spread- 
ing west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  ;  for  it  seems  to  he  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  thick  at  Towanda  and  Blossbui^, 
and  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

But  it  is  now  known  that  this  impression  was  erroneous. 
What  was  taken  for  the  whole  formation  is  in  fact  only  the 
lower  division  of  it.  The  whole  mass  is  now  subdivided 
into  three  great  sandrocks,*  separated  by  shales  holding  car- 
bonaceous slates  and  coal  beds. 

Even  around  the  Pottsville  anthracite  field  large  and 
imi>ortant  coal  beds  have  been  opened  in  the  body  of  the 
Conglomerate  ;  and  at  Shamokin,  where  the  whole  is  2fi0 
feet  thick,  four  coal  beds  are  intercalated  between  five  con- 
glomerate sandrock  subdivisions  of  it. 

The  thickness  of  the  Conglomerate  series  (No.  XII  is  now 
known  to  be  maintained  beneath  the  whole  Bituminous  Coal 

*  Named  in  the  northern  ooantles.  Pa.,  Upper :  Johnson  mn  rock  ;  Middle : 
Klnzua  creek  rock ;  Lower :  Olean  Conglomerate.  (See  Report  of  Progress 
R,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ash  burner.)  Named  in  the  Western  counties,  Pa.,  Home- 
wood  sandstone;  Connoqueneasing  sandstone;  and  Sharon  Conglomerate. 
(See  Reports  of  Progress  Q2  Qs,  by  Prof.  1.  C.  W^hite.)  Identical  in  Ohio 
\«ith  the  Maasilon  Conglomerate  group.  (See  Reports  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  New- 
berry.) 
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area  of  western  Pennsylvania,  at  an  average  of  250  or  300 
feet ;  and  the  iapparently  great  local  variations  in  the  thick- 
ness is  due  to  the  great  sudden  local  variations  in  the  com- 
position of  its  three  (or  more)  sand  divisions. 

What  has  been  said  in  preceding  pages  respecting  the 
sub-conglomerate  rocks  of  the  western  and  southern  States, 
mnst  be  understood  to  be  provisional,  inasmuch  as  no  suffi- 
ciently close  and  thorough  connection  has  yet  been  possible 
between  the  definitely  limited  series  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  those  States.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  any  individual  sandrock  beneath  the  Coal  Meas- 
,  ures  proper  in  W,  Virginia,  southern  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  is 
the  precise  analogue  of  the  top,  middle  or  bottom  members 
of  the  Pottsville  group  in  Pennsylvania  ;  even  if  it  may  not 
prove  on  examination  to  be  lower  than  any  of  them  in  the 
series  ;  that  is,  perhaps  ^an  intercalated  sand  deposit  of 
Mauch  Chunk  (XI)  age. 

As  the  greater  number  of  fossil  plants  described  in  this 
report  have  come  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  un- 
certainties just  alluded  to  will  affect  but  little  the  botanical 
conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  the  vertical  distribution  of 
forms  * 

In  Western  Maryland  Mr.  Howard  Grant  Jones'  section  f 
across  the  Cumberland  coal  basin,  shows  the  conglomerate 
series  to  be  there  560'  thick,  from  the  top  of  the  Piedmont 
sandstone  to  the  lowest  coal  bed.  Its  coal  beds  are  all  thin, 
although  one  of  them  is  locally  workable,  but  variable. 

In  the  west,  as  in  the  south,  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution and  contents  of  any  series  of  massive  sandstones 
which  may  be  proved  hereafter  to  be  strictly  cotemporane- 
ous  with  the  Appalachian  Conglomemte  (XII)  is  very  insuf- 
ficient. The  so-called  Conglomerate  is  variable  and  rarely 
described  with  sufficient  minuteness,  or  traced  continuously 
from  one  distant  localitv  to  another. 

♦The  reader  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this,  by  exaiuining  Index  B^  of 
habitats,  and  the  specially  long  lists  of  genera  and  species  there  referred  to 
under  the  heads  of  *♦  Pittston,"  and  "  Cannelton." 

t  Constructed  in  1874,  studied  anew  in  the  following  years,  and  finished  in 
1880.  See  Report  H^  on  Somerset  and  Cambria  counties.  F.  &,  W.  G.  Piatt, 
1877.  See  also  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, September  17, 1880. 
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In  parts  of  Illinois,  especially  Morris,  Colchester,  Mur- 
phy sborough,  etc. ,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field, 
the  Conglomerate  is  reduced  to  a  single  bed  scarcely  6  feet 
thick  ;  but  on  outlying  patches  further  north  it  frequently 
occurs  from  20  to  110  feet  thick. 

In  Indiana,  also,  the  Conglomerate  is  said  to  vary  in 
thickness  from  20  to  100  feet. 

In  Western  Kentucky  the  Conglomerate  is  found  divided 
into  two  members.  Under  the  main  mass  of  conglomerate, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  few  feet  of  shales,  is  a  lower 
stratum  of  the  same  composition  ;  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  occurs  a  bed  of  coal,  as  on  the  Ohio  river 
near  Caseyville,  (see  description  of  the  Battery  Rock  coal, 
in  the  Kentucky  reports.) 

In  Eastern  Kentucky,  as  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
Conglomerate  is  still  more  varied  in  composition,  and  un- 
dergoes, locally,  great  changes  of  thickness  ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally in  two  beds  of  different  characters,  both  of  them  vari- 
able ;  so  that  it  is  still  questionable  whether  coal  beds  like 
the  Jackson  coal  and  the  Cuyahoga  coal  of  Ohio,  should  be 
considered  Sub-conglomerate  or  Inter-conglomerate  coals. 
A  similar  question,  respecting  the  Sharon  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  recently  settled  with  some  certainty  by  the 
surveys  of  that  State,  and  that  coal  bed  placed  systemati- 
cally in  the  Conglomerate,  and  not  under  it. 

Thtt  only  coal  beds  evidently  within  the  body  of  the  Con- 
glomerate which  I  have  myself  seen  are  the  Battery  Rock 
bed  in  Illinois,  above  mentioned,  and  a  bed  on  Mill  ci'eek 
above  St.  Clair,  in  the  Anthracite  basin  of  Pottsville  ;  but 
from  these  beds  I  have  not  obtained  any  valuable  materials 
to  represent  their  flora. 

On  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  however,  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  bed  of  shale,  without  coal,  but  rich 
in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  occurs  at  CarapbelFs  Ledge 
above  Pitts  ton,  between  two  massive  plates  of  the  Conglom- 
erate, the  interval  being  only  from  6  to  8  feet. 

AVhether  or  not  some  of  the  coal  strata  called  Sub-con- 
glomerate, in  this  report,  and  from  which  fossil  plants  have 
been  obtained,  be,  or  may  be  Inter-conglomerate  coal  beds. 
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is  a  question  which  shall  be  iexamined  on  the  basis  of  data 
exhibited  in  the  table  of  distribution  further  on. 

§  32.  The  Carboniferous  proper  or  Productive  Coal  Meas- 
ures^ are  represented  in  the  Anthracite  Fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  about  1,400  feet  of  strata  containing  (where  the 
coal  beds  have  been  most  mined)  from  12  to  14  coal  beds, 
variable  in  thickness  individually,  bu|;  averaging  at  least 
100  feet  of  combustible  material. 

The  section  at  Scranton,  in  the  Third  Anthracite  Coal 
Field,  given  in  Lesley's  Coal  Manual  of  1856,  shows  14  coal 
beds  in  about  800  feet  of  measures. 

A  generalised  section  published  by  Messrs.  Daddow  and 
Bannan,  (Coal,  Iron  and  Oil,  p.  247,)  gives  14  coal  beds, 
with  thicknesses  varying  from  2  to  15  feet,  and  footing  up 
110  feet  of  coal,  in  1,530  feet  of  measures,  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  upwards. 

The  same  number  of  beds  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
coal  (107  feet)  is  given  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer  in  his  memoir 
"On  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
exhaustion." 

A  section  derived  from  a  boring  on  Judge  Woodward's 
lands,  in  Upper  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
shows  949  feet  of  measures,  enclosing  7  coal  beds  from  5  to 
29  feet  thick,  with  91  feet  of  coal.  This  section  lacks  the 
higher  measures. 

§  33.  The  plants  known  through  the  Anthracite  region 
are  numerous  enough.  But  except  for  the  Pittston  section 
few  positive  data  have  been  obtained  relative  to  the  horizons 
at  which  the  vegetable  remains  have  been  obtained.  The 
Mammoth  vein,  about  the  fourth  above  the  Conglomerate, 
and  the  Salem  or  Gate  vein  high  up  in  the  mensures  are  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  numerous  plants  from  the  Anthracite  of  Rhode  Is- 
land are  interesting  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  forms  ;  but  as  yet  the  horizon  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land coals  is  not  positively  made  out. 

§  34.  The  Bituminous  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania  are 
sub-divided  thus : 

1.   T7ie  Lower  Productive  Coal  Measures^  which  com- 
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mence  at  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate,  and  ascend  to  the 
Freeport  Upper  coal  bed  under  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 
This  division  is  between  300  and  400  feet  thick,  and  includes 
9  or  10  coal  beds,  5  of  which  are  usually  of  workable  size, 
but  not  all  in  any  one  locality. 

2.  The  Lower  Barren  Measures  ascend  from  the  Mahon- 
ing sandstone  to  th^  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  and  are  about  600 
feet  thick,  including  6  or  7  coal  beds,  or  continuous  deposits 
of  coaly  matter,  usually  very  thin  and  impure,  but  widely 
traceable  through  the  bituminous  coal  fields ;  as  are  also 
the  intermediate  characteristic  beds  of  limestone,  red  shale 
and  sandstone  intercalated  among  them.  In  Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  however,  several  of  the  Barren 
Measure  coal  beds  are  workable,  and  in  some  instances  are 
large  and  important. 

3.  The  JJjyper  Productive  Coal  Measures  ascend  from  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  400  to  500  feet,  to  the  Waynesburg 
sandstone,  and  contain  5  coal  beds  (including  the  Pittsburgh 
at  the  bottom,)  varying  from  1  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  In 
this  division  occur  the  great  limestone  formations  of  the 
Upper  Coal  Measures. 

4.  The  Upper  Barren  Measures^  over  the  Waynesburg 
sandstone,  have  been  divided  by  Professor  J.  J.  Stevenson 
(see  Report  K,  page  34, 1876,)  into  two  groups :  (a,)  Wash- 
ington County  Group,  from  the  Waynesburg  sandstone  up 
to  the  Washington  limestone,  a  distance  varying  from  150 
to  450  feet;  and,  (6,)  The  Green  County  Group, "from  the 
Upper  Washington  limestone  to  the  highest  strata  left  by 
erosion  on  the  upland  surface  of  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  an  extreme  thickness  of  about  800  feet. 

§  35.  The  Per  mo-carboniferous  formation  of  south-west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

The  recent  discoveries  by  Profs.  Fontaine  and  White  of 
numerous  Permian  plant-forms  in  the  Upper  Barren  Meas- 
ures have  been  published  in  Report  of  Progress  PP.  (See 
especially  page  117.) 

It  becomes  i)r()bable  that  the  Waynesburg  sandstone  is 
the  analogue  of  the  conglomerate  base  of  the  Permian  sys- 
tem in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  that  the  red  shales  higher 
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up  represent  the  red  measures  of  the  Permian ;  and  that 
the  numerous  beds  of  limestone  in  the  Grreen  county  and 
Washington  county  groups  represent  to  an  uncertain  ex- 
tent the  Zechstein  of  Europe. 

§  36.  In  southern  Virginia  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson  finds  in 
a  total  thickness  of  1751'— 80'=1671'  above  the  top  of  the 
Conglomerate  18  coal  beds,  varying  from  4  inches  to  15  feet 
in  thickness.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  coal  in  the  upper 
seven  beds  is  only  6'  5";  in  the  lower  ten  beds  47'  3".*  The 
15'  bed  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom. 

He  supposes  it  possible  that  the  lower  883'  of  this  section 
may  correspond  to  the  Lower  Productive  coal  measures  of 
Pennsylvania,  since  this  division  increases  southward 
through  West  Virginia,  from  about  360'  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  line  to  more  than  700'  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway,  and  to  more  than  1200' on  the  Great  Kanawha 
river, t  where  the  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  the  "Flint  Ledge" 
connected  with  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 

In  Tennessee,  west  of  Knoxville,  Prof.  Lesley's  unpub- 
hshed  sections,  from  the  lowest  coal  bed  at  the  mouth  of 
Coal  run  (on  a  level  with  the  lowest  drainage  of  the  country) 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  capped  with  Con- 
glomerate sand  rocks,  amounted  to  more  than  3000  feet. 

§  37.  In  Ohio  the  distribution  of  plant-forms  throughout 
the  ProdtLctive  Coal  Measures  \z  very  much  the  same  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  amount  of  local  variations. 

A  generalized  section  of  1100  feet  of  Coal  Measures,  given 
by  Dr.  Newberry  in  the  Geol.  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  \y,  81,  ex- 
tends from  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  to  360  feet  above 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  and  contains  13  well  defined  coal 
beds,  five  of  which  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed  are  scarcely 
thick  enough  to  be  considered  workable. 

Few  plant  remains  have  been  obtained  or  described  from 
the  Ohio  Coal  Measures  except  those  described  by  Dr.  New- 
berry from  the  Conglomerate  coal  of  Cuyahaga  and  the  coal 

♦Two  of  these  beds,  however,  oould  not  be  measured,  as  only  the  blossom 
was  visible.  For  this  section  see  Proo.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.,  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  1880. 

t  See  Proc.  A.  P.  S.,  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  West  Virginia,  No.  2, 1876. 
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of  Yonngstown  on  the  Ohio  river  near  the  Pennsylvania 
state  line ;  and  those  described  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  from 
a  shale  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  Waverly  group.  We  have 
only  a  few  species  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed  at  Pomeroy  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  from  St.  Clairsville. 

Over  eastern  Kentucky  extend  the  Ohio  coal  measures, 
with  a  similar  distribution  and  variation  of  plant  forms, 
very  few  of  which,  however,  are  known. 

In  Illinois  the  Coal  Measures  proper  are  about  1000  feet 
thick,  and  include  16  coal  beds,  the  lower  seven  of  which 
are  locally  variable  in  thickness  from  2  to  7  feet.  The 
higher  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  2  feet.  (See 
Geol.  Kept.  Illinois,  1875,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2  to  5.) 

The  lowest  (Morris)  coal  of  Illinois,  lying  generally  close 
above  the  Conglomerate,  is  the  one  worked  and  exposed  at 
the  borders  of  the  field  ;  and  the  largest  number  of  plant- 
forms  known  in  that  region  have  been  collected  from  its 
roof  shales.  Many  of  them  have  been  found  in  calcareous 
concretions  enclosed  in  these  roof  shales,  on  Ma2on  creek, 
at  Murpheysborough,  and  elsewhere. 

In  western  Kentucky,  the  coal  measures  of  which  are  an 
extension  of  the  Illinois  field  southward  across  the  Ohio 
river,  and  similarly  constituted,  the  plants  are  little  known. 

In  Indiana,  the  Coal  Measures  proper,  forming  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  Illinois  field,  are  described  in  a  general 
section,  in  the  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1876.  Here  650  feet  of  measures  contain  12  beds  of  coal, 
from  none  of  which  have  we  received  any  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fruits  from  the  Conglomerate  itself.  The 
vegetable  remains  mentioned  in  this  report  come  fi-om  the 
Sub-carboniferous  whetstone  rocks.* 

In  Missouri,  Professor  J.  C.  Brodhead,  in  his  Geological 
Report  for  1879,  vol.  2,  p.  63,  gives  a  condensed  vertical 
section  of  the  coal  measures  thus  sub-divided : 

1.  Upper  coal  measures  1319  feet  thick,  with  3  coal  beds, 
neither  of  which  is  more  than  1  foot  thick. 


♦I  have  recently  seen  some  beautiful  specimens,  from  the  coal  of  Sullivan 
county,  sent  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Spenoer, 
of  Paxton,  in  that  county.    This  coal  is  N.  6  of  the  Indiana  Geol.  Reports. 
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2.  Middle  coal  measures  290  feet  thick,  with  5  beds  of 
coal,  the  thickest  being  2  feet,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  5 
measuring  only  5'  7"  of  fuel. 

3.  Lower  coal  measures  269  feet  thick,  with  8  coal  beds, 
varying  from  5  inches  to  4^  feet,  and  aggregating  between 
11  and  12  feet  of  coal. 

Most  of  the  plants  obtained  from  the  Missouri  field  were 
got  near  the  roof  shales  of  the  Clinton  coal,  the  third  from 
the  bottom. 

From  Michigan,  no  fossil  plants  worth  mentioning  have 
been  obtained.  The  numerous  specimens  sent  in  by  the 
State  Geologist,  Dr.  Roeminger,  all  represent  the  omni- 
present Stigviaria  ficoides^  of  the  under  clays. 
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§  38.   The  tdbU  of  vertical  distribution  now  to  be  pre- 
sented is  arranged  in  separate  columns,  tiius : 

I.  Pre-carboniferous. 

Column  1. 

D.  Devonian. 

Ch.         Chemung  (top  division  of  No.  VIII)=sraiddle  Devonian. 

Ca.         Catakill  (No.  IX,)  upper  Devonian. 

Column  g,    Pooono  aandstone  (No.  X.) 

In  Penn'a,  Sideling  Hill  tunnel,  Huntingdon  oounty,  (S.):  Red  stiaie,  below 
Pottsville  (Mt.  Carbon)  (Po.) ;  Lehigh  Gap,  below  Mauch  Chunk  (M.); 
BanlLS  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  Pittston  (Pi.)  ;  (Lewis  Tunnel,  (L.)  and 
New  River  Group,  (N.  R.,)?  W.  Virginia.) 

Column  S.    Sub-conglomerate ;  Mauch  Chunk  No.  XL?  * 

W.  Va.  Plants  quoted  from  Fontaine's  conglomerate  series  of  W.  Virginia. 

Al.  Alabama. 

Te.  Tennessee. 

Ar.  Arkansas. 

111.  Illinois;  Chester  group. 

In.  *  Indiana ;  Chester  group. 

M.  Megalopteris  beds  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  in  a  half  column. 

Column  4.    Inter-oonglomeratei  No.  XIL 
Ca.  Campbeirs  Ledge,  near  Pittston,  E.  Pennsylvania. 

S.  Bhamokin  Gap,  E.  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Jackson  Shaft  bed,  Ohio. 

Cu.         Cuyal^ga  bed,  Talmadge,  Summit  beds,  Ohio. 
Y.  Youngstowu,  Ohio. 

II.  CoAL  Measures  Proper. 
1.  AntJtracite  Fields, 

Column  5. 
Beds,  A,  B  and  C,  at  Archibald,  Carbondaie,  Pittston  and  vicinity.   In  On- 
tario, Carbon  Hill  shaft,  Boston,  Ever  hart,  and  other  collieries.    These  beds 
are  often  dose  together  or  united. 

Column  6. 
Beds  D,  E,  F,  at  Pittston,  Wilkestwrre,  Scranton,  Plymouth,  and  vicinity. 
At  Butler,  Tompkin's,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's,  Port  Griffith,  Brown 
collieries.  Carbon  Hill  Tunnel  collieries,  with  Baltimore  or  Mammoth  vein  of 
Wilkesbarre.    These  beds  are  also  quite  close,  and  sometimes  together. 


•  The  plants  are  not  separated  by  their  local  habitats,  but  only  by  the 
names  of  the  States  in  which  their  habitats  lie ;  as  they  are  not  sufficiently 
known  from  local  sections.  They  may  define  geological  groups  like  those  in 
the  following  columns.  The  relation  of  the  Penn'a  XI  to  the  sut>-oonglom- 
erate  of  the  other  States  is  not  detinite. 


>  IllinolB. 
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Column  7. 
Bed  1,  Qo,  of  the  Oliphant  section;  G,  at  Oakwood,  Pl3nnoath,  WUkes- 
Barre,  dco. 

Column  8. 
Upper  anthracite  (Salem  and  Gate  veins,  Tunnel  vein  of  Tremont,  dtc) 

Column  9, 
Rhode  Island  coals,  and  others  the  horizons  of  which  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

2,  Bituminous  Fields, 

Column  10. 
Coal  A,  B  above  the  Conglomerate,  (both  beds  often  united.) 

Mu.  at  Mnrphysborongh, ' 

K.  at  Neleysville, 

Ma.  at  Marseilles, 

Co.  at  Colchester, 

Mo.  at  Morris, 

Ma.  at  Mazon  Creek, 

Oa.  at  Centralia  shaft. 

Va.  at  Vandalia. 

Ky.  at  Burnt  branch  of  Caney,  etc.,  Kentucky. 

Ma.  at  Massillon,  Oiiio. 

Column  11. 
Coal  C,  (which  is  sometimes  united  to  B.) 
CI.  at  Clinton,  Missouri. 

Ca.  at  Cannelton,  West  Pennsylvania. 

Column  12. 
Fourth  Coal  (under  the  Barren  Measures.) 
D.  atDuquom,  » 

St.  at  St.  John,  {Illinois. 

N.  at  Nelson  ville,  Ohio. 

Co.  at  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

In.  at  Sullivan  Co.,  Indiana. 

Column  IS. 
Upper  coal,  (top  of  the  Barren  Measures.) 
Pi.  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Po.  at  Pomeroy,  '\ 

S.  C.        at  St.  Clairsville,         I  in  Ohio. 

B.  at  Bamsville,  j 

C.  at  Carmi  Illinois. 
In.  at  Gray  ville  and  New  Harmony,  Indiana. 

Column  14. 
Coal  beds  of  undermined  horizons. 

Column  15. 
Coal  plants  also  found  in  Europe. 
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obtuse,  comparatively  lar/re.  Venation  neuropteroidal :  veins  forking  twice,  the  divisions 
the  forks,  iToM^a^— Cannelton.  / 
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by  M .  Harvey,  fVom  Arkansas. 
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Chapter  III. 

Arnount  of  Materials  composing  the  Coal  Flora. 

§  39.  Of  the  species  of  the  Coal  flora,  named  in  the  Table 
of  Distribution,  a  few  have  been  found  and  determined  after 
the  printing  of  the  descriptive  part.  It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion them  here  in  order  to  indicate  the  localities  wherefrom 
they  are  derived  and  the  names  of  the  discoverers. 

From  Cannelton,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield  has  sent :  Astero- 
phyllites  grandis^  Neuropteris  Orangerl^  one  leaflet  which 
seems  referable  to  N,  Agassizi  (or  perhaps  represents  a 
form  of  Odontoperis  Alpi?ia),  Pecopteris  Cistil^  P.  Clin- 
toni^  P.  vestita^  P.  dentata^  Lepidodendron  aculealum^ 
Rhdbdocarpus  clavaius^  and  especially  a  beautiful  speci- 
men, the  top  of  a  pinna  of  Dlctyopteris  neuropteroides^ 
Gutb. 

From  Arkansas  we  have  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Harvey :  Conos- 
tycus  Broadheadl^  Asterophylliles  gracilis  (in  numerous 
fragments,  some  of  them  fructified),  Calan^ostachys  typica^ 
Schp.  (a  splendid  specimen,  with  fructifications  distinct), 
Alethopteris  Helencz^  Pseudopecopteris  mwricata  (abund- 
ant), P.  latifolia^  P,  cordato-ovata^  Sphenopteris  crenata^ 
S.  pseudO'Miirrayana,  S.  Hoeningliausii^  Rhacophyllum 
filiciforme,  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum^  L,  mod-ula- 
tum^  SigiUaria  reticulata^  Cardiocarpus  orbicularis  (in 
numerous  specimens),  Trigonocarpas  ParJcinsoni^  and  two 
new  species  of  Sphenopteris  of  the  type  of  S.  Hoening- 
hausiL 

From  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson,  St.  Clairsville,  we  have  still : 
Neuropterisanomalas  Pecopteris  elegans,  P,  squamosa  {?  a 
specimen  too  small  for  positive  identification),  P.  Clarkii^ 
P.  Miltoni  and  Rhabdocarpus  muUistratics/^ 

*Some  Bpeoies  described  by  Prof.  Fontaine  in  his  memoirs  on  the  New 
river  and  on  the  Conglomerate  measures  of  W.  Virginia  are  named  here  below, 
for  a  separate  oomparlaon  of  the  plants  of  these  groups. 
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A  recent  revision  made  in  the  cabinet  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  the  fossil  plants  found  around 
Pittston,  has  enabled  me  to  fix  with  more  precision  the  refer- 
ence of  the  species  to  their  horizon. 

§  40.  Prof.  Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  de- 
scribes, deducting  the  synonymy,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
species  from  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  About  one 
hundred  have  been  discovered  there  since  the  publication 
of  that  work. 

Of  the  whole  number  (say  930)  nearly  two  hundred  are 
recognized  in  the  coal  measures  of  North  America. 

These  European  species,  referable  to  all  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  carboniferous,  have  been  described  by  more  than 
fifty  different  authors,  from  Schlotheim,  1804,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

As  seen  from  the  table  we  know  as  yet  from  the  U.  S. 
coal  measures  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  species,  most  of 
them  described  since  1850 ;  for  before  that  time  a  few  coal 
plants  only  were  published  or  figured  by  Steinhauer,  1818, 
and  a  few  others  (seventeen)  by  Brongniart  (1828-1844) 
from  American  specimens. 

These  materials  we  have  to  use : 

For  a  comparison  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  Flora  with  that  of 
Europe. 

For  a  few  remarks  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants. 

For  an  exposition  of  their  stratigraphical  distribution. 

For  a  review  of  the  origin,  succession  and  modifications 
of  some  of  the  more  important  vegetable  types,  from  the 
base  of  the  coal  measures  upwards. 


Chapter  IV. 

The  U.  S.  Coal  Flora  compared  to  that  of  Europe, 

%  41.  For  the  ThaJamophy  tes  or  marine  plants,  no  point  of 
comparison  is  found  in  the  European  coal  flora.  The  species 
described  in  this  volume  are  as  yet  the  only  representatives 
of  marine  plants  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  any  country. 

§  42.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Calamarice  are  the  same  on 
both  continents.  All  our  Calamites  except  two,  insufficient- 
ly defined  from  poor  specimens,  are  European.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  Calamites  is,  however,  uncertain,  as  the 
authors  generally  differ  on  the  value  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters of  these  plants.  Calamodendroa  which  I  have  placed 
in  this  order  belongs  to  the  upper  coal  measures  of  Europe, 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Permian ;  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  recognized  mostly  from  anatomical  analysis 
which  we  are  unable  to  do  here.  Of  Aster ophylUtes^  three 
species  pertain  as  yet  exclusively  to  the  American  flora, 
and  three  species  also  of  Sphenophyllum.  Aimularia 
species  are  identical,  excepting  A,  infiata^  which  may  be  a 
mere  form  of  A,  longifolta,  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
the  species  of  the  CalamaricB  are  defined  by  more  complete 
specimens,  scarcely  any  difference  will  be  remarked  between 
the  European  and  the  American  representatives  of  this 
order. 

The  genus  Trochophyllum,  hypothetically  added  to  this 
division  is  formed  of  two  exclusively  American  plants. 

§  43.  In  the  Ferns,  the  differences  are  very  great,  one  third 
only  of  the  two  hundred  ninety-four  species  described  from 
the  U.  S.  Coal  Measures  being  considered  identical  with 
those  of  Europe.  This  difference  seems  at  first  peculiar  and 
might  be  supposed  to  result  essentially  from  uncertain  de- 
terminations, if  it  were  not  rendered  evident  by  a  number  of 
peculiar  distinct  types.     Merely  quoting  the  more  remark- 
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able  ones,  we  have  :  Neuropteris  laciniata^  Rogersi^  ClarJc- 
soni^  Desoriiy  rarinervis^  Agassizi^  ariomala^  verheJicefoUa. 
N.  flmbriata  was  considered  for  years  a  type  peculiar  to 
America,  but  a  relative  species  has  been  found  more  recently 
in  the  anthracite  of  the  Alpine  mountains  of  Savoy.  In 
Odontopteris^  we  have :  ONewberrli^  cornuta^  heterophylla^ 
Worthenii^  suhcwneata^  gracilUma;  and  then  Lesleya 
grandis^  Dictyopter is  rubella^  all  the  MegalopteriSy*  Ta;ni- 
opteris  Smithsii^  Neriopteris^  Ortliogoniopteris^  DaruEttes^ 
Idiophyllnm  especially,  whose  characters  are  without  ana- 
logy to  any  coal  plant  of  Europe.  In  the  genera  Alethop- 
teris,  Pseudopecopteris^Pecopteris^  ASpJienopterisnndArch' 
€BopteriSy  one  half  of  the  species  are  identical,  and  most  of 
those  considered  as  distinct  have  characters  striking  enough 
to  have  been  recognized  as  specific  by  Schimper,  Grand' - 
Eury  and  other  European  authors. 

The  more  marked  difference  is  in  the  species  of  the 
f^enns  Hhacophyllumy  of  which  nineteen  are  described  from 
American  specimens,  four  of  which  only  are  European. 
Thece  plants  appear  to  have  been  either  parasitic  upon  other 
Ferns  or  sometimes  merely  protophylles,  like  the  foliaceous 
patches  preceeding  the  unfolding  of  stems  ajid  fronds  of 
some  Ferns.  A  number  of  these  vegetable  organisms  are 
found  exclusively  in  nodules  or  iron  concretions  wherein 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  plants  have  been  preserved.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  number  of  si)ecies  we  have  of  this 
genus,  and  also  for  the  separate  fruiting  fragments  of  Ferns 
described  under  the  name  of  Sorocladus  and  of  rhizomas, 
none  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 

The  preponderance  of  Fern-trees  in  the  U.  S-.  coal  flora, 
seen  by  remains  of  Stemviatopteris^  Caulopteris^  and  Mega- 
pJiytum^  was  probably  caused  by  peculiar  differences  in  the 
atmospheric  circumstances.  Of  these  genera  we  have  twen- 
ty-four species,  two  of  which  only,  Caulopteris  Cistii  and 
Megaphytum  McLayi^  are  identified  from  Europe. 

§  44.  The  LycopodiacecB  have,  here  as  in  Europe,  entered  to 
a  great  extent  into  the  composition  of  the  coal.    The  number 

*  Saporta  (in  letter)  says  that  fragments  of  large  leaves  probably  referable 
to  this  genua  have  been  discovered  in  France. 
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of  species  of  this  class,  recognized  in  the  American  coal 
measures  is  increased  by  fructifications,  some  of  these  of 
peculiar  conformation,  which  for  the  genera  Lepidophyl- 
lum^  Lcpidocystis^  Sporocystis^  have  scarcely  been  des- 
cribed by  European  authors. 

The  genus  Lepidodendron  is  represented  in  Schimper's 
Veget.  Paleont.  by  fifty-nine  species,  deducting  the  syno- 
nyms, thirty  to  forty  in  number.  Of  the  species,  twelve  are 
identified  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  besides  twenty-nine 
described  as  new. 

For  this  genus  and  for  Sigillaria  also,  the  characters 
we  have  for  determination  are  merely  taken  from  the  scars 
,  left  on  the  bark,  as  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  As 
they  are  variable  in  their  characters  at  different  ages,  it  has 
been  asserted,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  number  of 
species  is  by  far  too  widely  increased.  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  the  subject,  p.  364.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
from  the  number  of  species  published  in  these  two  genera 
from  the  European  coal  flora,  it  would  be  rational  to  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  Schimper,  after  carefully  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  species  by  elimination  of  those  consid- 
ered as  synonyms,  has  still,  for  Lepidodendron^  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  species  of  the  whole  coal  flora,  and 
for  Sigillaria  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  Lepidodendron  make 
only  six  and  a  half  and  the  Sigillaria  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  species  described  in  this  flora. 

I  believe,  however,  that  for  these  two  genera,  still  more 
than  for  the  Ferns,  the  number  of  species  may  be  reduced 
hereafter  by  comparison  of  American  with  European  speci- 
mens, alth^ough  we  have,  as  for  the  Ferns,  some  peculiar 
types  which,  without  analogy  to  any  of  those  recognized  in 
Europe,  evince  the  continental  character  of  each  flora.  Of 
this  kind  are  Lepidodendron  Brittsii^  latifolium,  squami- 
ferum^  corrugatum^  costatum^  turbinatum^  Worthenii^ 
diplotegioides^  and  also  (though  contested)  the  common  L. 
clypeatum. 

Our  species  of  Lycopodites  are  also  mostly  distinct,  es- 
pecially L,  strictus  and  L.  annular icefoUus.  One,  L,  Or- 
toni,  belongs  to  the  group  of  Lycopods  with  dimorphous 
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leaves  {Selaginella\  represented  in  Europe  by  four  different 
species. 

In  Ulodendron  the  species  are  identical  except  one. 

Halonia  has  three  identical  species,  one  related  and  two 
of  peculiar  types  ;  while  of  the  Lepidophloios^  only  two  of 
the  eight  species  described  here  are  identified  in  Europe. 

It  is  especially  in  the  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodiacem : 
Lepidostrobus^  Lepidophyllum^  Lepidocystis  and  Sporo- 
cystis,  that  we  have  here  a  number  of  greatly  diversified 
forms  most  of  them  unknown  in  Europe.  These  vegetable 
remains  have  been  obtained  mostly  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
creek,  the  shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  those  of  Cannelton,  and 
in  the  intra  conglomerate  shale  (the  Campbell's  ledge)  of 
Pittston.  Of  eleven  species  of  LepidostrobuSy  and  five  of 
JJepidophyllum,  three  only  are  European.  All  the  species 
of  Lepidostrob}is  {Macrocystis)  and  all  those  of  Lepidocys- 
tis and  Sporocystis  are  exclusively  American. 

The  number  of  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodidcetz^  is 
compai'atively  far  above  that  of  the  species  of  Lepidoden- 
dron.  The  very  distinct  and  peculiar  characters  of  these 
remains  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  trees  of  this 
class  of  plants  were  more  diversified  in  genera  and  species 
than  is  generally  believed. 

§  45.  What  is  said  for  the  Lycopodiacem  may  be  repeated 
for  the  SigillaricBy  except  for  the  fructifications,  of  which 
as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Possibly  the  species  of 
Lepidostrobus  {Macrocystis)  may  be  referable  to  Sigillarice. 
If  this  were  ascertained,  the  group  should  be  definitely 
placed  with  the  LycopodiacecR,  But  as  yet  we  have  no 
positive  proof  of  the  relation.  Remains  of  Macrocystis  at 
Cannelton  correspond  in  abundance  to  those  of  Sigillaria 
monostygma  only  ;  for  this  locality  has  merely  rare  si)eci- 
mens  of  a  few  other  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendroji. 

Tlie  number  and  proportion  of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  the 
flora  is  remarked  above.  Of  the  fifty  species  described 
here  half  of  them  are  European.  As  essentially  distinct 
types  besides  S,  monostigma  we  have :  S.  reticuLaia^  stel- 
lata.Schimperi^  corrugata^  MassilieiisiSy  acuminata^  Pitts- 
toniana  and  Lacoei. 
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Remains  of  Stigmaria  are  found  everywhere  in  abund- 
ance, as  said  already,  from  the  lowest  to  the  upper  coal 
strata,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures.  The 
flora  of  the  Michigan  coal  is  as  yet  known  to  me  only  by 
the  communication  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Stig- 
maria. Most  of  the  species  or  varieties  are  common  to  the 
coal  flora  of  both  continents. 

The  genus  Spirangium  is  represented  in  the  U.  8.  Carbo- 
niferous by  four  distinct  species,  two  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  sub- conglomerate  ledge  of  Pitts  ton.  Until 
now  it  has  no  representatives  in  that  of  Europe  where  plants 
of  this  kind  appear  later,  mostly  in  the  Trias.  S,  carhonar- 
ium,  Schp.,  only,  is  from  the  New  Red  or  Lower  Permian  of 
Saxony.  The  author  remarks  on  it  rhat  the  existence  of 
this  vegetable  type  positively  dates  from  the  Permian. 

The  CordaitecB  are  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
its  now  generally  acknowledged  relation  to  the  Gymno- 
sperms. 

Until  1877,  when  the  flora  of  Grrand'Eury  was  published, 
the  CordiatecB  were  known  merely  from  fragments  of  leaves, 
and  their  affinities  were  not  clearly  defined.  From  the  re- 
mains described  in  that  work  and  from  the  numerous  speci- 
mens discovered  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  the  characters 
of  these  plants  and  their  distribution  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly exposed.  The  species  are  difficult  to  separate.  Of 
thirty  referable  to  this  order,  and  described  here  as  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  eight  only  are  identified  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  diflperences  in  typical  characters 
between  the  plants  of  both  continents  are  still  more  striking 
in  this  order  than  in  the  Sigillarice,  Cordaites  grandi- 
/olius,  La^oei^  diver sifoli us ^  gracilis^  radiatus^  costaiuSy 
serpens^  are  quite  as  distinct  as  species  as  Cordaistrobus 
and  Desmiophyllum  are* as  genera. 

As  yet  ripe  or  full  grown  fruits  of  Cordaites  still  at- 
tached to  stems,  have  only  been  found  in  the  U.  S.  Coal 
measures. 

§  46.  The  seeds  are  described  as  Cardiocarpus^  Rhabdo- 
carpus^  Trigonocarpus  and  Carpolithes.  Those  referable 
to  Cardiocarpus  are  generally  small,  locally  distributed, 
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and  of  difficult  determination.  They  represent  mostly  new 
species.  Of  the  twenty- two  described  here  eighteen  are  of 
the  sub-conglomerate  measures,  and  of  these  only  five  are 
identified  with  European  ones.  Of  over  fourteen  sjyecies 
of  Rhahdocarpus  three  are  European,  and  of  TrigonocaT- 
pus^  mostly  sub-conglomerate,  we  have  fifteen  species,  five 
of  which  only  are  European.  This  genus,  like  Cai'diocar- 
pus^  is  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures  especially  represented  in 
the  Sub-conglomerate. 

§  47.  After  marking  the  relation  and  differences  in  the 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  of  both  continents,  can  w^e  pos- 
itively assert  that  the  flora  represents  the  vegetation  of  one 
and  the  same  epoch?  The  climatic  circumstances,  tem- 
perature, atmospheric  humidity,  etc.,  being  identical  at 
that  time  over  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere,  is  it  not 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  plants  sliould  be  exactly  the  same 
here  as  they  were  in  Europe  ? 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  does  not 
merely  depend  upon  the  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  the 
land,  its  mineral  compounds,  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  , 
types,  their  deviations  and  modifications  in  passing  to  spe- 
cies or  genera,  the  transfer  of  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
causative  agents  modify  the  characters  of  the  vegetation 
and  its  distribution  even  at  short  distances.  For  example, 
the  bed  of  coal  shale  at  Morris  is  the  equivalent  of  that  of 
Mazon  creek ;  the  formation  is  identifiable  over  the  interval 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  which  separates  the  localities  where 
plants  have  been  most  searched  for  and  collected.  Now 
from  Mazon  creek  we  have  eighty-five  species  not  seen  at 
Morris,  while  thirty-five  found  at  Morris  have  not  been  seen 
at  Mazon  creek.  Setting  aside  the  species  of  general  dis- 
tribution, the  two  localities  have  only  fifteen  species  in 
common. 

The  most  common  vegetable  types  of  the  Coal  epoch  are 
all  identical  on  both  continents.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
very  few  of  the  American  genera  are  not  represented  in 
Europe,  and  vice  versa.  Of  the  species  described  from  the 
U.  S.  Carboniferous,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  or  one-third,  are  European, 
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This  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  most  intimate  correlation  of 
the  floras  of  both  continents  at  the  Carboniferous  age. 


Chapter  V. 

OeograpMcal  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  U,  8. 

Coal  Toeasures, 

§  48.  There  is  no  special  remark  to  make  on  this  subject. 
A  comparison  of  the  species  found  at  different  localities 
whose  horizon  is  recognized,  the  same  shows  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  different  localities  of  one  and 
the  same  geological  age  are  placed  in  the  same  column  of 
the  table  of  distribution.  On  the  third  column  (the  Sub- 
conglomerate),  for  example,  one  hundred  and  five  species 
are  indicated  as  contemporaneous  or  occurring  in  the  coal 
fields  at  the  same  period  of  time.  It  indicates  also  that 
about  one  third  of  these  species  are  found  at  far  distant 
localities,  as  in  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  &c.,  some  at  a  single  locality,  others  at  two, 
others  at  three  or  four.  Addition  of  species  to  the  column 
by  new  discoveries  will  by  and  by  complete  and  more  dis- 
tinctly interpret  the  characters  of  the  flora  of  the  Sub-con-, 
glomerate. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  different  stations  indicated  by 
the  columns  of  the  table.  Long  and  continued  researches 
at  distant  localities  whose  horizon  is  ascertained,  afford 
points  of  comparison  for  the  representation  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

On  this  subject  we  have,  besides  those  marked  in  the  Sub- 
conglomerate,  important  points  of  observation  for  coal  A. 
In  Illinois,  at  Mazon  creek,  Morris,  Murphysborough,  Col- 
chester, &c.;  in  Missouri,  at  Clinton  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
Cannelton  and  Pitts  ton.  Of  the  plants  of  these  localities, 
which  I  consider  as  representing  a  coeval  flora,  abou  t  three 
hundred  and  eighty  species  have  been  already  obtained  up 
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to  the  present  time.     These  materials  afford  ample  means 
for  comparison. 

The  station  of  Mazon  creek,  that  of  Cannelton,  and  the 
Campbeirs  ledge  of  Pitts  ton,  are  for  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution by  far  the  more  important ;  not  merely  for  the 
abundance  of  the  specimens  obtained  from  each  locality, 
but  because  they  more  fully  represent  than  any  other  the 
characters  of  the  vegetation  of  the  time. 

In  all  the  other  localities,  the  plants  here  described  have 
been  found  in  the  top  shale  of  the  coal  strata  and,  therefore, 
merely  exhibit  a  diminutive  part  of  the  whole  flora  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  constituent  of  a  coal  bed,  or 
the  plants  living  during  a  fraction  of  the  whole  period  of 
time  necessarv  for  that  formation.  But  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek  are  derived  from  a  stratum  of  soft  clayey  shale 
three  to  eight  feet  thick.  The  bed  has  been  washed  through 
centuries  by  the  water  of  a  creek.  The  heavy  iron-stones 
in  which  the  remains  of  plants  are  imbedded  have  been 
spread  and  heaped,  mixed  together  upon  a  wide  bottom ; 
therefore,  these  nodules  represent  the  vegetation  of  a  whole 
or  at  least  of  a  prolonged  period.  For  this  reason,  as  also 
for  the  more  perfect  preservation  of  soft  fragments  of  plants, 
which  are  generally  destroyed  in  the  top  shale  of  the  coal 
beds,  the  flora  of  that  locality  is  remarkably  rich  and  im- 
portant.    , 

The  plants  at  Cannelton  are  found  in  a  lower  bed  of  shale 
or  shaley  cannel  coal,  four  feet  thick,  which  is  entirely 
taken  out  of  the  mines  and  carefully  examined,  in  its  whole 
thickness  for  the  vegetable  remains  which  it  abundantly 
contains,  and  which,  as  at  Mazon  creek,  represent  plants 
composing  the  flora  of  the  coal  during  a  prolonged  period. 

It  is  the  same  with  those  found  in  the  shale  of  the  Camp- 
bell's ledge  near  Pittston.  This  bed,  four  feet  thick,  is 
also  entirely  quarried  out  and  searched  in  its  whole  thick- 
ness for  the  collection  and  examination  of  its  vegetable 
remains. 


Chapter  VI. 

Stratigraphical  distTibution  of  the  coal  plants, 

%  49.  The  marine  plants  cannot  be  taken  here  into  consider- 
ation, as  they  cannot  offer  any  positive  indication  in  regard 
to  the  horizon  of  the  strata  where  they  are  found,  and,  in- 
deed, are  not  likely  to  afford  in  future  time  documents  of 
importance  on  the  subject.  This,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  vagueness  of  their  characters  or  the  difficulty  of  their 
determination,  but  because  their  types  are  preserved  for  a 
vast  period  of  time.  Species  of  marine  Algae  apparently 
identical  are  observed  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Cretaceous. 

I  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  species  mentioned  from 
the  Devonian  and  the  Catskill  group.  They  are  consid- 
ered in  the  remarks  on  the  succession  and  development  of 
vegetable  types. 

§  50.  To  the  column  of  the  Pocono  are  referred  the  plants 
partly  described  by  Prof.  Fontaine  from  the  New  River 
group,  with  those  obtained  by  Prof.  Meek  from  the  Lewis 
tunnel,  of  Allegheny  county,  Virginia ;  a  few  from  Potts- 
ville,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pittston,  and  those  from  the  Sideling 
Hill  tunnel  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  is  small.  Excepting  those  of  the  New  River 
group  and  of  Lewis  Tunnel,  we  have  only  from  this  geo- 
logical division  Sphenopter is  flaccida^  ArcJiCBopteris  obli- 
qicaj  A.  obtusa,  A,  minora  A.  HalUana^  A,  hyhernica^  A, 
Rogersi^  Rhacophyllum  truncq.tum^  Lepidodendron  cor- 
Tugatum.  Of  these  we  may  consider  the  Archceopteris 
as  Devonian  or  Catskill  types,  for  A.  minor  was  obtained 
in  numerous  specimens  from  the  Catskill  red  shale  of  Tioga 
county,  Penn'a,  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  A.  ohtusa  is  from 
the  same  formation  at  Montrose,  Penn'a;  Sphenopteris 
flaccida  is  a  type  of  the  Old  Red  of  Europe.  Rhacophyl- 
lum truncatum  is  comparable  to  Cyclopteris  Brownii^ 
which,  with  Lepidodendron  corrugatum^  is  Devonian  in 
Canada.     None  of  these  species  are  found  either  identical 

(669  p.) 
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or  by  analogous  form  in  the   Sub-conglomerate,  except 
ArchcBopteris  Halliana  and  Lepidodendron  corrugatum. 

Taking  separately  the  plants  of  the  New  River  formation 
which  Prof.  Fontaine  considers  as  partly  devonian,  con- 
tinued into  the  Pocono*  we  have:  Alethopteris  Helena 
most  abundant ;  Megalopteris  Dawsoni^  Sphenopteris  ob- 
tusiloha^  SphenophyUum  arUiquum^  Archceopteris  Halli- 
ana, 

Of  these  plants  Alethopteris  Helence  is  the  more  common 
species  of  the  Sub-conglomerate  of  Alabama,  also  abundant 
in  Arkansas  and  in  the  shale  of  the  Jackson  coal  of  Ohio. 
Megalopteris  Dawsoni  is  apparently  a  narrow  leaved  form 
of  M.  Hartii,  described  by  Prof.  Andrews  from  the  upper 
Waverly  group  of  Ohio.  Sphenopteris  obtusiloba  or  S. 
acuta  is  a  sub-conglomerate  and  carboniferous  species. 
These,  with  SphenophyUum  antiquum  and  Archceopteris 
Halliana^  completing  the  list  of  the  plants  of  the  New 
River  group  are  all  named  in  the  list  given  here  below  of  the 
plants  from  the  Conglomerate  of  West  Virginia. 

Prof.  Fontaine  refers  also  to  the  New  River  formation 
the  few  plants  described  by  Prof.  Meek  from  the  Lewis 
Tunnel ;  Pseudopecopteris  Virginiana^  a  species  closely  al- 
lied to,  i)erhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  speciosa  of  the  Sub-con- 
glomerate of  Alabama.  Triphyllopteris  Lescuriana^  a 
beautiful  form  intermediate  between  ArchcBopteris  Bock- 
schiana,  sub-conglomerate  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Eremop- 
teris^  a  genus  of  which  all  the  species  are  sub-conglomerate 
or  carboniferous,  Lepidodendron  Scobiniforme^  described 
as  Stigmaria  minuta  from  the  upper  Red  shale  below  Potts- 
ville  or  from  near  the  base  of  XII.  Then  Archmopteris  Al- 
leghanensis  which  identified  with  A.  Roemeri  is  a  lower  or 
Pocono  type.f    This  small  group  of  plants  has  therefore 

*  He  says  as  oonclusion,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  S9r.,  vol.  VII,  p.  579.  It  would 
then  seem  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  conglomerate  of  New  River  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  condition  of  things  which 
began  in  much  older  formations  and  continued  until  a  later  era. 

t  Prof.  Fontaine,  who  has  visited  the  locality,  still  mentions  as  seen  there : 
NeuropterU  flexuosa  a  carboniferous  species,  perhaps  taken  for  N,  sub/aleata 
of  the  Alabama  Sab-conglomerate,  and  Archceopteris  obtusa  a  Devonian  one. 
But  he  remarks  that  he  had  only  time  to  collect  a  few  plants  which  he  baa  not 
had  opportunity  to  study  thoroughly,  {ibid,  p,  678.) 
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a  more  ancient  charapter  than  that  of  the  Sub-conglomerate 
to  which  it  is  however  allied  by  identity  or  close  aflSnity  of 
all  its  species  except  one. 

We  have  now  foj  comparison  the  plants  of  the  Conglom- 
erate Series  of  West  Virginia  quoted  and  partly  described 
by  Prof.  Fontaine,  as  follow : 

Sphenopteris  HceninghausiL  Catamites  RoeToet  %  f  Lep- 
idodendron  selaginoides^  Sphenopteris  adiantoldes  and 
macilenta^  Bornia  radiata^  Odoniopteris  gracillima^  Cal- 
lipteridium  rugosum^  Cordaites  Hobbii^  f  Alethoptei^is 
HelencB^  Catamites  CanncBformis^  Alethopteris  grandi- 
folia^  Nexiropteris  8mithsi%  N.  tenuifolia^  two  8i)ecies 
of  undescribed  Sphenopteris ;  8.  spinosa^  an  Equiset- 
Uites,  Asterophyllites  acicularis^  Trigonocarpus  ttilocu- 
laris^  Megalopteris  Hartii  and  another  species  provision- 
ally named  M,  Swelleni^  Sphenopteris  ohtusiloba^  ArchcB- 
opteris  Halliana^  Sphenophyllum  antiquum^  Odontopte- 
ris  Newberriiy  and  Catamites  approximatus. 

This  list  is  a  good  abridged  synopsis  of  the  flora  of  the 
Sub -conglomerate,  all  the  species  except  ArcJiCBopteris  Hal- 
liana  being  true  sub-conglomerate  or  lower  carboniferous ; 
for  SpJienophyllum  antiquum  Daws,  is  an  uncertain  species 
described  by  the  author  from  a  single  lobe,  and  determined 
also  by  Prof.  Fontaine  from  a  mere  fragment  of  a  lobe,  and 
Asterophyllites  accicularis  is  referable  to  Catamites  rami- 
fer^  a  sub  or  intra-conglomerate  species,  whose  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  Asterophyllites  foliosus  to  which  Schim- 
per  compares  A,  accicularis.  Catamites  Roemeri  and  Cor- 
daites Rohhii  are  quoted  by  Prof.  Fontaine  as  doubtful. 

As  remarked  already,  all  the  species  of  New  River  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and  though  the  species  are  few, 
as  none  of  them  have  the  characters  of  an  inferior  group  or 
any  devonian  type,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  admit  the  New 
River  formation  as  older  than  the  Sub-conglomerate,  whose 
flora  is  distinctly  characterized. 

§  51 .  This  sub-conglomerate  flora  is  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred and  flve  species,  of  which  forty-flve  exclusively  i)er- 
tain  to  it.  It  has  none  of  the  older  types,  except  those 
quoted  from  New  River ;  among  them  ArchcBopteris  Hal- 
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liana,  which  pass  up  to  the  Upper  Waverly  Sandstone  of 
Ohio. 

Of  species  continued  upwards  to  more  recent  strata,  it 
has  nine  in  the  Intra-conglomerate,  twenty- two  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  true  carboniferous  coal  A,  B,  C,  and  eighteen 
passing  still  higher  to  coal  E,  besides  eighteen  which  repre- 
sented in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  are  com- 
mon species,  and  may  be  eliminated  from  any  comparison 
made  on  the  stratigraphical  distribution.  As  seen  upon 
the  table  where  they  are  indicated  by  an  horizontal  line, 
none  of  them  iippear  lower  than  the  Sub-conglomerate.  It 
is  therefore  from  this  well  determined  geological  division 
that  the  more  important  and  more  numerous  typical  forms  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  have  had  their  origin.* 

Stratigraphical  determination  places  into  this  Sub-con- 
glomerate a  peculiar  bed  of  shale  discovered  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Waverly  Sandstone  of  Ohio,  near  Rushville,  by  Prof. 
E.  B.  Andrews.  This  shale  has  furnished,  especially  Meg- 
alopteris  species  and  some  others,  described  and  figured 
by  Prof.  Andrews,  which  have  not  been  found  in  any  part 
of  the  productive  Coal-measures.  The  same  formation  also 
barren  of  coal  has  been  observed  near  Port  Br  yon.  111.,  as 
recognized  by  i:)lants  which  are  of  the  same  type.  At  this 
last  locality  the  horizon  of  the  shale  could  not  be  jwsitively 
ascertained,  it  was  merely  indicated  as  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  of  that  country. 

The  originality  of  the  characters  of  these  plants,  their  dis- 
similarity from  the  types  of  the  other  carboniferous  species, 
either  American  or  European,  may  be  explained  in  sup- 
posing that  there  was  already  at  the  coal  epoch  a  land  flora 
distinct  in  its  characters  from  that  of  the  swamps  forming 
coal,  as  is  now  the  flora  of  the  peat  bogs,  and  that  its  re- 
mains being  rarely  preserved  are  still  mostly  unknown  to  us. 
Except  two  species  of  Megalopteris  found  in  Canada  and  W. 
Virginia  and  Archceopteris  HalUana^  all  the  species  of  this 
isolated  formation  are  peculiar  and  limited  to  it.  They  are 
indicated  upon  the  fourth  column  by  letter  M. 

*  Only  three  species  are  known  from  the  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale  XI.    The 
proper  place  of  the  group  is,  therefore,  undefined. 
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§  52.  The  intra-conglomerate  plants  are  marked  upon  two 
divisions  of  the  fourth  column,  the  left  side  for  those  of  the 
bituminous  coal  measures,  the  other  for  the  anthracite. 

The  whole  group  has  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  species, 
tliirty  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
are  found  in  both  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous,  four 
of  them  limited  to  the  group ;  thirteen  are  also  in  the  Sub- 
conglomerate,  esi)ecially  in  that  of  W.Virginia,  and  twenty- 
live  pass  above,  especially  to  the  lower  strata,  A  to  C,  of 
the  true  Carboniferous. 

This  group  is  remarkable  for  its  abundant  remains  of  fructi- 
fications found  mostly  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  and  under 
the  Campbell's  ledge  of  Pittston.  At  Cuyahoga  Palls  the 
seeds  are  associated  with  Ferns^  especially  Alethopteris 
grandifolla^  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum^  three  species 
of  Sigillaria  and  Whittlesey  a  elegans^  while  under  the 
Campbell' s  ledge  of  Pittston,  they  are  found  with  few  Ferns, 
Calamites  ramifer^  two  species  of  Spirangium^  Lepidoden- 
dron Veltheimianum  and  two  species  of  Cordailes.  Some 
of  these  numerous  seeds  are  hypothetically  referred  to 
Whittleseya  and  to  Cordaites  ;  others  to  Lycopodiaceas, 

Tlie  Coal  beds  of  Youngstown  are  identified  with  those 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls  by  the  presence  in  both  of  some  identical 
species,  by  the  abundance  of  seeds  and  by  the  affinity  of 
types.  But  until  now  I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  mater- 
ials in  plant  remains  from  the  Coal  beds  of  Sharon  to 
know  if  they  are  referable  by  their  vegetation  to  the  iatra- 
conglomerate  or  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 

Most  of  the  specimens  seen  from  around  Sharon  repre- 
sent Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  species,  with  few  fruits. 
These  remains  agree  in  characters  with  those  of  the  upper 
coal  of  Tennessee,  the  Sewanee  mine,  which,  with  Alethop- 
teris Serlii,  A.  lonchitica  and  Aster ophyll lies  grandiSj  has 
live  species  of  Sigillaria  and  five  of  Lepidodendron, 

The  JEtna  vein  of  Tennessee,  however,  with  Sphenopteris^ 
tridactylites^  S.  Hildreti,  S.furcata,  three  species  of  Lepi- 
dodendron and  three  of  Trigonocarpus  has  its  pla<;e  in  the 
Sub-conglomerate.     Therefore,  the  upper  coal  of  Tennessee, 
43  P. 
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like  that  of  Sharon,  may  be  intermediate  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conglomerate,  XII. 

§  53.  It  is  from  the  lower  coal  beds  of  the  true  Carbonifer- 
ous, or  from  Coal  A,  the  first  above  the  Conglomerate,  that 
we  have  the  more  numerous  and  more  important  data. 

Sometimes  two,  even  the  three  of  the  lower  coal  beds  of 
the  Productive  Carboniferous,  A,  B,  C,  of  Lesley's  manual 
are  close  to  each  other,  even  united  in  one,  and  for  this  rea- 
son have  been  indicated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Geol.  Survey 
of  Kentucky,  by  D.  D.  Owen,  as  la,  1ft,  Ic.  For  in  Ken- 
tacky,  Coal  Ic  is  either  the  third  bed  above  the  Con- 
glomerate, or  the  second,  even  the  first,  by  connection  with 
one  or  the  two  lower.  It  is  generally  a  cannel  coal,  or  pass 
at  short  distances  from  cannel  to  bituminous,  in  such  a  way 
that  sometimes  cannel  coal  is  taken  out  at  one  side  of  a 
mine,  and  bituminous  coal  at  the  other. 

It  is  now  questionable  if  the  lower  coal  strata  of  Illinois 
seen  at  Mazon  creek,  Morris,  Murphysborough,  and  Col- 
chester, can  be  identified  by  concordance  of  vegetation  with 
the  Clinton  coal  of  Missouri  and  the  Cannelton  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  we  have  abundant  vegetable  remains 
for  comparison. 

Of  the  plants  exclusively  found  in  connection  with  each 
of  these  coal  beds,  Mazon  creek  has  eighty,  Moms  twenty- 
three,  Murphysborough  nine,  Colchester  five.  The  geo- 
logical station  of  these  four  localities  is  identified  by  strati- 
graphy as  well  as  by  the  analogy  of  their  flora,  as  seen 
upon  the  table.  We  have  therefore  for  comparison,  taking 
all  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  same  horizon  in  Illinois,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  species.  Of  these  Cannelton  has 
fifty-six,  besides  its  thirty-eight  proper  species  and  Clin- 
ton twenty- eight,  with  eighteen  proper  si)ecies.  The  rela- 
tion is  thus  so  intimately  marked  that  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  admit  the  striata  as  synchronous,  it  is  at  least  necessary 
to  consider  them  as  pertaining  to  a^  same  group  quite  as 
distinct  in  the  characters  of  its  flora  as  is  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate. This  group  corresponds  to  A  B  C  of  the  anthracite 
and  if  for  future  reference  called  Group  A.    The  species 
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discovered  in  'it  amounting  already  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty. 

§  64.  The  Coal  strata  coming  after  in  the  ascending  order 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Free- 
port  of  Pennsylvania  or  Coal  6  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  sections. 

Of  this  horizon  we  have  so  few  materials  that  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  present  points  of  comparison  between  the 
localities  where  the  few  plants  have  been  obtained  and  to 
relate  them  to  upper  o^  lower  strata.  Possibly  Coal  1  o^ 
Olyphant  marked  Go  on  the  third  column  of  the  Anthracite 
side  of  the  table  may  be  referable  to  this  horizon.  But  as 
yet  the  coal  strata  have  only  three  species  in  common. 
That  the  flora  is  a  middle  one  and  has  distinct  characters 
is  indicated  by  its  species. 

Those  not  found  -elsewhere :  Hhacophyllum  inflaiwm,^ 
Stemmaiopteris  iris  ignis ^  Lycopodites  Oriom\  Lepidoden- 
dron  forulatum^  L.  Tyjoui^  L,  radicans^  Halonia  secreia, 
Lepidoploios  auriculatuSj  Cardiocarpus  blcormdus^  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  peculiar  types,  as  also  Pseudopecop- 
teris  spinulosa  which  was  found  at  Duquoin  first,  and  of 
which  small  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  the  Anthracite 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  other  species  of  the  group  are  re- 
lated nearly  in  equal  number  to  the  flora  of  the  lower  and 
to  that  of  the  upper  strata. 

§  56.  The  upper  division  of  the  coal,  including  the  bed 
marked  in  the  anthracite  measures  as  M,  in  the  bitumin- 
ous as  G,  constitutes  a  distinct  group,  though  like  the  for- 
mer  its  flora  is  not  yet  represented  by  sufficient  materials. 

The  number  of  species  known  from  it  is  seventy-eight, 
f  besides  five  marine  AlgsB.  Of  this  number  thirty-four  are 
proper  to  the  group,  eighteen  in  the  anthracite,  eleven  in 
the  bituminous  measures,  three  being  found  in  both.  The 
others,  forty-four  in  number,  are  diversely  distributed 
mostly  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  true  coal  measures, 
as  are  generally  the  common  species  found  everywhere. 

The  more  distinct  relation  is  with  Morris  and  Mazon 
creek  by  seven  species,  with  Cannelton  by  seven  also,  and 
with  Rhode  Island  by  four ;  a  dozen  of  these  are  present 
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in  two  or  three  localities :  Mazon  Creek,  Morris,  Cannelton, 
Clinton,  etc.,  while  besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  ten 
are  present  both  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous. 

§  56.  The  anthracite  bed  of  Rhode  Island  is  still  left  for 
consideration.  Do  the  plants  obtained  from  it  indicate  its 
geological  station  I  We  have  from  the  coal  twenty-seven 
species,  three  of  which  only  are  proper  to  it ;  of  the  others, 
twenty  are  identified  in  the  group  A.  Though  a  number 
of  them  are  of  wide  distribution,  the  reference  of  the  coal 
of  Rhode  Island  to  the  lower  group  A  seems  positive,  so 
far  as  one  may  rely  on  evidence  based  on  such  scanty  ma- 
terials. 


Chapter  VII. 

On  the  origin^  succession^  and  modifications  of  the  veg- 
'  etable  types,  from  the  base  of  the  CoaZ  Measures  up- 
wards. 

§  57.  Though  the  evidence  is  not  admitted  by  all  the  phy- 
topalseontologists  as  entirely  satisfactory,  it  seems  proved 
that  the  types  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  coal  flora  are 
represented  already  in  the  upper,  even  from  the  middle  of 
the  Silurian. 

Remains  of  Calamarice  have  been  described  as  Spheno- 
phpllum  primasvum,*  from  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  as 
AnnuLaria  Roemingeri,  from  the  Lower  Helderberg  sand- 
stone of  Michigan,  t 

As  yet,  no  remains  of  Ferns  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
of  this  Continent ;  but  Saporta  has  described  and  figured 
under  the  name  of  Eopteris  Morieri^X  ^  remarkably  well 
preserved  branch  of  a  Fern  closely  related  by  its  character  to 
the  Nephropterid  section  of  the  genus  Neuropteris.  This 
Fern  was  discovered  in  the  Schistes  of  Angers,  a  formation 
whose  age  apparently  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati 
group. 

Of  the  Lycopodiace(E,  Prof.  Dawson  has  found  remains  of 
Psilophyton  and  Selaginites  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Can- 
ada, §  and  Prof.  Claypole  has  described  a  silurian  Lepido- 

dendron  from  Ohio.  | 

Of  the  SigillaricBj  fragments  of  a  stem  is  described  and 
figured  as  Protostigma  Sigillarioides  from  the  Cincinnati 

♦  On  Silarian  Plants,  by  L.  Lesquereax.    Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  VII,  ▼,  p. 
167. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

X  Saporta.  Le  monde  des  plantea,  p.  85,  PL  I. 

§  On  the  pre-CarboniferouB  flora,  etc.,  Canadian  Natarallst,  May,  1861,  p.  16. 
1  Geol.  Magaz.  Decade  II,  No.  12, 1878. 
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group.*  A  larger  fragment  of  a  well-defined  SlgiUarla^ 
S.  tlausmanni^  Goepp.,  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
Devonian  of  Scandinavia  sufficiently  proves  the  presence 
of  the  genus  in  the  Silurian. 

Of  the  Cordaites^  remains  of  C.  angustifolius  are  repre- 
sented with  descriptions  by  Prof.  Dawson,  f  from  the  Up- 
per Silurian  of  Canada. 

In  ascending  the  Series  of  the  formations,  the  remains  of 
land  plants,  all  referable  to  the  same  divisions  of  the  vege- 
table reign,  become  more  numerous,  also  better  preserved 
and  more  positively  determined,  so  that,  from  the  middle 
Devonian,  Prof.  Dawson  already  describes  two  species  of 
CaZamites^  a  Cyclopterls  incerta^  which,  from  the  branch 
representing  the  fructification,  is  like  a  species  of  ArcJiCB- 
opteris ;  a  Psilophiton^  two  species  of  LepidodendroTiy  a 
Siffillaria,  a  Didymophyllumy  and  three  Cordaites.X 

In  the  Catskill  and  the  Chemung  above,  with  species  of 
Lepidodendron^  Sigillariay  Catamites y  and  CordaiteSy  the 
Perns  are  more  abundantly  represented  by  Archceopteris 
species,  a  peculiar  and  distinct  type  which  pass  to  Adiantites 
and  SphenopteriSy  soon  losing  its  identity.  For  the  last 
traces  of  Archoiopteris  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  Sub- 
conglomerate,  or  at  the  horizon  of  the  Chester  limestone. 

It  is  at  this  horizon,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate, that  appear  two  essential  and  more  predominant  and 
persistent  types  of  the  Neur opteris  ;  the  first  in  N.  tenui- 
foliay  N,  Loschi;  the  second  in  N.  Jdrsvtay  which,  both 
continued  by  identity  and  derivation,  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous,  and 
higher  up  to  the  Permian. 

Here  also  we  find  in  their  admirable  luxuriance  the  Meg- 
atopteriSy  an  isolated  and  peculiar  type  of  Perns,  whose 
species,  by  the  forking  of  the  medial  nerve  of  their  leaves 
and  by  their  venation,  have  left  trace  of  their  existence  only 
in  the  more  recent  JVeuropter is /aseiculata.  The  type  does 
not  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  more  ancient  one.     A  species 

*  On  Silurian  Plants;  by  L.  liesquereux,  loo.  cit.,  p.  169. 
t  Canadian  Naturalist,  May,  1861,  pp.  10,  16. 
%  Quater.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1862,  p.  298. 
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is  quoted  by  Prof.  Dawson  in  the  Devonian  of  Canada ;  all 
those  described  in  this  flora  are  from  the  horizon  men- 
tioned above,  that  of  the  Chester  limestone  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  Waverly  group. 

I  have  remarked  already  that  it  may  be  a  representative 
of  the  land  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  We  have,  in- 
deed with  it,  plants  which,  without  an teceding  relatives  aro 
also  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  same  formation — 
Lesley  a  grandis^  one  species  of  Orthogoniopteris^  Dance  ites 
Taacrophyllus^  ProtoblecJinum  Iloldeni^  Eremopteris  Trtar- 
ginata^  HymenophylUtes  BalantinL  and  a  true  Polypo- 
dium^  not  described  by  Prof.  Andrews,  but  Avhich,  from  the 
specimens  examined  (fragments  of  fruiting  linear  narrow 
leaves)  could  be  admitted  as  representing  one  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  the  living  P.  angustifolium  Sw.  of  Cuba. 

§  58.  The  order  of  the  Equiseiaceas  (quite  as  distinct  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coal  period  as  it  is  at  our  time)  is  limited  to 
four  types,  of  characters  verj^  difficult  to  fix,  and  scarcely 
modifiable.  Of  the  EquisetUes  the  U.  S.  Coal  flora  has 
merely  a  few  sheaths.  Of  the  Calamarice^  the  Calamites 
are  present  in  the  lower  Devonian  as  well  as  their  branches, 
the  Aster ophylUtes^  and  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
thickness. of  the  coal  measures  ascending  to  the  Permian. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Annularia.  Sphejiophylluin^ 
more  distinctly  characterized,  not  merely  as  a  genus,  but  in 
its  different  species,  has  a  wide  distribution.  Present  in  the 
Bilurian  and  the  Devonian,  it  is  in  the  Sub-carboniferous  in 
three  species,  and  after,  by  an  abundance  of  its  remains,  it 
shows  its  passage  through  all  the  strata  of  the  Coal-meas- 
ures to  the  Permo-carboniferous,  where  it  disappears  en- 
tirely. ' 

Bornia  and  Calamodendron  are  known  as  yet  by  mere 
fragments,  their  relation  to  the  Calaviarice^  or  to  a  higher 
order  of  plants  is  still  unascertained. 

§  59.  In  the  Ferns,  the  genus  NeuropterU  is  the  more  re- 
markable by  the  elegance  and  size  of  its  fronds  and  leaves. 
The  tyi)emay  bo  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Megalopteris 
and  of  the  Archceopterls  from  the  Silurian  Eopteris;  but  the 
genus  itself  is  limited  in  its  characters,  which  though  variable, 
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are  always  distinct.  The  group  of  the  Cyclopterids  and  that 
of  the  Neuropterls  proper  are  represented  in  the  Devonian 
from  which  Prof.  Dawson  has  described  Cyclopteris  varia 
and  Neuropteris  polymorpka  allied  to  N.  angustifolia. 
This  last  type  especially  has  numerous  representatives 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  N.  hlr- 
sutay  N.  cordata^  N.  LoschU^  N.  tenuifoUa^  all  species  pre- 
sent in  the  Sub-conglomerate,  most  abundant  in  the  ui)per 
Carboniferous,  passing  higher  to  the  Permian.  N.  Mrsul-a 
and  N.  Loschii  fill  whole  strata  of  soft  sandstone  or  black 
shale  at  the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pomeroy 
coal.  N,  jimbriata  and  N.  inflata  have  the  same  distribu- 
tion from  the  Sub-conglomerate,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
seen  above  the  Carboniferous. 

The  species  mentioned  above  represent  the  section  of  the 
thin  veined  Neuropteris  ;  a  sub-division  of  the  same  group, 
that  of  the  coarse  veined  species,  includes  N,  Clarksoniy 
N.  Desoriiy  JV.  rarinervis^  N.  vermicular is^  all  commonly 
represented  in  the  true  Carboniferous.  The  first  of  these 
species,  only,  is  found  in  the  Sub-conglomerate  measures. 

The  genus  Odontopteris  is  mixed  in  its  characters  and  its 
distribution.  It  is  derived  for  some  of  its  species  from 
Neuropteris^  and  allied  by  others  to  SpTienopteris.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  from  the  Sub-conglomerate  to  the  Permo-carlx)- 
niferous  and  the  Permian.  No  species  of  Odontopteris  are 
described  from  the  Devonian  of  Canada. 

Dictyopteris  is  nearly  identical  in  its  characters  with 
Neuropteris,  Of  the  two  species  described,  one,  from  the 
lower  Carboniferous,  represents  the  section  of  the  Nephrop- 
terids ;  the  other,  related  to  the  Neuropterids  proper,  es- 
pecially to  N,  Loschiiy  is,  like  this  species,  distributed 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  coal  measures,  from  the  Sub- 
conglomerate  to  the  Permo-carboniferous. 

From  the  Neuropterids  we  pass  to  the  Alethopterids  by 
Lescuropteris  and  Callipteridium.  These  two  genera  are 
allied  to  rhe  Neuropteris  by  the  venation,  and  to  Alethop- 
teris  by  the  ramification,  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fronds 
and  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  The  fructifications  of  CaUip- 
teridiuvi  are  scarcely  known,  for  the  only  fructified  fragment 
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referred  to  the  genus,  that  of  C.  injlatum^  is  too  small 
to  allow  a  deduction  on  the  charactera  of  the  fructifica- 
tions of  the  group.  Species  of  this  genus  have  been  re- 
ferred by  authors  to  Neuropteris^  Aletltopteris  or  CalUp- 
teris.  The  two  species  of  Lescuropteris  are  limited  to  the 
upper  Carboniferous ;  of  CalUpteridium^  three  species  are 
in  the  Sub-conglomerate,  the  habitat  of  the  others  (except 
one)  is  limited  to  the  lower  Carboniferous  A,  B,  C. 

Altthopteris  has  in  Canada  one  devonian  species ;  four 
are  exclusively  sub-conglomerate  in  the  United  States  coal 
measures  ;  of  the  others  four  ascend  to  the  upper  Carbon- 
iferous. The  genus  is  represented  also  in  the  Permo-car- 
boniferous  and  the  Permian. 

The  type  is  not  sufficiently  allied  to  the  Neuropterlds 
to  indicate  a  distinct  derivation  through  the  genus  CalUp- 
teridium.  It  rather  seems  to  be  an  original  one,  anteceding 
and  foreboding  the  great  division  of  the  Pecopterids.  Its 
fructifications  as  far  as  known  by  A.  Gihsoni  are  marginal 
like  those  of  the  living  Pteris  aquillna  to  which  Brong- 
niart  compares  the  genus. 

For  AUtJiopteris^  as  for  some  other  groups  of  plants  of 
the  Carboniferous,  the  original  species  or  those  nearer  to  the 
point  of  origin  are  the  largest,  more  fully  developed  than 
the  descendants.  Thus  we  pass  from  the  large-leafed  Ah- 
thopteris  discrepans  of  the  Devonian,  A.  inaxiina  and  A, 
grandifolia  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  to  A,  Serlii^  A,  Ion- 
chitica  of  Coal  A,  B,  C,  then  to  A,  anibigua  reduced  in 
size,  ascending  to  the  upper  coal  and  then  to  Pecopteris, 
The  same  decline  is  marked  from  the  Megdhpteris  to  the 
Neuropterls^  Dyctyopteris^  etc. 

The  genus  Psevdopecopteris^  composed  of  species  closely 
allied  together,  distantly  related  to  Alethopteris  and  Sphe- 
nopteris^  is  altogether  a  peculiar  group,  not  less  distinct  in 
its  characters  than  in  its  distribution.  All  the  species,  ex- 
cept three,  indifferently  referred  to  the  genus,  inhabit  the 
Sub-conglomerate  and  the  lower  Carboniferous. 

The  genus  Pecopteris  has  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures  a 
single  representative  below  the  Conglomerate,  P.  angustis- 
8tma,  a  rare  form  here  as  in  Europe.     A  few  species  of  the 
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genus,  some  of  the  division  of  tlie  Goniopteris^  and  most 
of  those  of  the  Grestate  and  Villous  groups,  have  their 
habitat  limited  to  coal  A.  But  generally  the  genus  Pecop- 
ieris  is  more  abundantly  distributed  and  more  diversified 
in  the  upper  Coal  measures.  The  common  species,  P.  ar- 
guta,  P.  oreopteridis^  P.  platyraclus^  P.  dentata^  P.  ellip- 
tica^  P.  Milionij  pass  upwards  to  the  Permo-carboniferous, 
even  to  the  Permian.  The  two  last  species,  with  P.  arbor- 
escens  and  P.  nodosa  are  not  found  lower  than  the  middle 
coal  E. 

The  SpJienopterids  are  Sub-conglomerate  or  lower  Car- 
boniferous ;  very  few  of  them  pass  above  the  middle  coal  E. 
A  peculiar  group  of  this  genus  allied  to  Pecopteris  appears 
in  the  Permo-carboniferous  and  is  limited  to  that  horizon. 

The  genus  is  diversified  in  its  types ;  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  original.  S.  Ilceninghausli^  Brgt.,  one  of  the 
more  abundant  species  of  the  Sub-conglomerate,  already 
present  in  the  Devonian  of  Canada,  is  represented  here  as 
in  the  Culm  of  Europe  by  a  number  of  closely  allied  forms, 
mostly  composing  the  group  of  the  Hymenophyllites,  Ere- 
Tnopteris  and  Trlphyllopieris^  separated  by  Schimper  from 
SphenopteriSj  are  evidently  derived  from  ArcJiceopteri^^ 
having  also  the  same  distribution,  all  in  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate or  still  lower. 

The  trunks  of  Fern  trees,  Stemmatopteris^  CaiUopterls, 
Psaronius^  Megaphyium^  rare  in  Europe,  are  in  the  U.  S. 
Coal-measures,  if  not  abundant,  at  least  often  found  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Carboniferous.  Three  species  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Devonian  of  Maine,  none  from  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
conglomerate. 

Silicified  remains  of  Psaronius  and  of  other  Pern  trees 
abound  at  the  horizon  of  the  Pomeroy  coal  of  Ohio. 

§  GO.  The  LycopodlacecB  of  the  coal,  known  mostly  in  their 
fossil  state  by  remains  of  trunks  and  branches,  compose  an 
original  group  which,  though  very  distinct,  is  much  diver- 
sified in  its  character. 

The  oldest  jDlants  of  this  order  traced  in  the  Silurian  be- 
long to  Lepidodendron  and  to  Psilophiton,  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  last  genus  seems  limited  to  the  Lower  Devonian. 
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A  few  fragments  of  P.  princeps  have  been  found  in  the 
Devonian  of  Maine ;  none  have  been  seen  in  the  U.  S.  Coal 
measures.  The  chamcters  of  the  genus  are  not  yet  fully 
defined. 

All  the  Lycopodiacece  have  the  same  essential  characters 
and  tlierefore  appear  derived  from  a  same  stock.  From  the 
Devonian,  where,  in  the  U.  S.,  seven  species  have  been  found 
already,  they  rapidly  increase  in  the  number  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, becoming  most  predominant  at  the  horizon  of 
jthe  Conglomerate,  where  the  coal  strata  under  and  above 
this  formation  are  mostly  composed  of  their  remains.  From 
the  third  Coal  C  upwards  they  follow  a  contrary  and  quite 
as  rapid  movement  of  decadence,  so  that  very  few  Lycopo- 
didcecB  are  recorded  from  the  middle  Carboniferous.  One 
species  only  is  referable  to  the  upper  strata.  It  is  a  branch 
of  a  peculiar  Lycopodites^  L.  strictus^  found  near  New 
Harmqny,  Indiana,  in  the  shale  of  a  coal  bed  whose  horizon 
is  not  positively  ascertained. 

§61.  TheSigillarlcBy  knownlike  the Lycopodiacecp,  merely 
by  remains  of  trunks,  and  characterized  by  the  scars  left  upon 
the  bark  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  consti- 
tute also  a  well-defined  group,  whose  relation,  however,  to 
plants  living  at  the  present  epoch  is  far  from  being  ascer- 
tained. They  are  also  evidently  derived,  from  a  single  an- 
cestral stock,  already  recognized  in  the  Silurian.  A  few 
species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Devonian  of  this  Conti- 
nent ;  three  of  them  are  described  by  Prof.  Dawson,  from 
this  formation  in  Maine  and  New  York  State.  We  have  in 
the  flora  six  Sub-conglomerate  species.  In  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, the  number  is  greatly  increased,  but  they  are 
there  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  Lepidodendron,  which 
Si fflllar la  gradually  replaces,  becoming  mostly  predominant 
in  the  middle  Carboniferous,  and  continuing  in  a  limited 
degree  into  the  Permo-carboniferons  and  the  Permian. 

Stigmaria  has  a  far  more  general  distribution  than  Sigil- 
laria.  Its  remains  abound  everywhere  as  well  in  the  Sub- 
conglomerate  as  in  the  true  Carboniferous.  The  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Permian. 

§  62.  The  CordaitecB  are  also  an  original  group  distinctly 
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limited  in  its  characters  and  generally  distribnted  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian,  most  abundant  at  some  peculiar 
localities,  but  without  distinct  predominance  in  regard  to 
strntigiuphical  distribution.  Their  relation  to  plants  of  our 
time  isj  like  that  of  the  SigillaricB^  still  uncertain.  They 
belong,  evidenly,  to  the  Gymnosperms,  and,  as  remarked 
in  the  description  of  the  order,  are  considered  by  Renault 
as  related  essentially  to  the  Cycadea, 

Accepting  this  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  now  with  entire 
confidence  an  assertion  somewhat  hypothetically  expressed 
years  ago :  that  until  now  no  trace  of  the  Conifers  have  been 
seen  in  the  U.  S.  Coal-measures.  The  first  and  only  coal 
plants  which  may  be  referred  to  Conifers  are  the  Salisburice 
(the  Ginkgo).  Whittleseya  seems  more  distinctly  related 
to  Cordaites^  but  may  be  an  intermediate  type ;  while,  evi- 
dently, Sapoi'tea  and  Baiera  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous* 
belong  to  the  SalisburicB.  But  even  these  SalisbunuB  are 
not  true  Conifers ;  they  constitute  a  separate  group  which, 
distinct  in  its  characters  and  preserving  its  identity,  has 
passed  from  the  base  of  the  Permian  through  the  whole 
series  of  the  Geological  formation,  homogeneous,  unmixed 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements.  This  group  has  cer- 
tain characters  in  common  with  the  Conifers,  but  it  differs 
essentially  by  its  inflorescence,  fructification,  and  foliage. 
The  true  Conifers,  with  fruits  in  catkins,  appear  later  in 
the  Permian,  bv  the  Walchice.  None  of  them  has  been 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures. 

§  63.  The  reference  of  the  numerous  fruits  and  seeds  de- 
scribed in  the  Flora  is  not  positively  ascertained.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are  evidently  mere  capsules  or  sporanges,  con- 
taining seeds  of  LycopodiacecB,  Others  are  recognized  as 
pertaining  to  the  Cordaites  ;  authors  ascribe  a  numl>er  of 
them  to  Slfjillaria.  In  their  distribution  they  essentially 
range  like  the  Lycopodiacem  from  the  Sub-conglomerate  to 
the  middle  Coal  E,  mostly  under,  within,  and  immediately 
above  the  Conglomerate  measures. 

•  Rap.  PP,  Permian  flora,  pp.  101,  103. 
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Abietese, 566 

Acetabolarise, 14,  15 

Acrogens,  vaacnlar  cry ptogamoua  plants, 17,  68 

Aorostiohatn, 187 

A.  meridense,  Klotz., : 187 

A.  SUefiiacam,  St., 287 

Adenopteris, 809 

A.  hymenophylloides, 309 

A.  tamaiisoi,  Kaulf., 809 

AdiantidesB, 72 

Adiantites, •297—73,74,114,268,269,292,298,299 

A.  Oennari,  Goepp., 113,114 

A.  giganteus,  Goepp., 522 

A.  (Cydopteria)  heterophyllus, 105 

Adianthom, 299 

Albertia, 568 

Alethopterids, 73,158,159,  I8a 

Alethopteris,  Stemb.  (emend.),   .  .    *175,94, 121, 147, 153, 155, 159,162, 164, 163 

171,173,  to  175,177,185,186,191,198,208,222 

A.  ambigua,  Sp.,  nov., *182 

A.  aquUina,  Schloth.,— Schp.,— Lesqx., 174,183,187,195*181,182 

A.  brevis,     18& 

A.  Bimbnryi,  Andrews, ♦185 

A.  orenulata,  Lesqx., 193 

A.  cristata,  Gein., 256 

A.  disorepans,  Daws., 179 

A.  distans,  Lesqx., 177,178 

A.  Doumaisii, 174 

A.  erosa,  Gein., 255 

A.  falcata,  Lesqx.,— Goepp •186,185 

A.  Gibsoni,  Sp.  nov., *183 

A.  giaudifolia,  Newb»y, ^179 

1*  (P.i) 
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A.  Grandiiii,  Bi^t., 174,180,181 

A.  Helense,  Lesqx., *179 

A.  Holdeni,  Andrews, 188 

A.  hymenophylloides,  Lesqx., 196 

A.  inflata,  Lesqx., 174 

A.  lanceolata,  Lesqx., 227 

A.  laBvis,  Lesqx.,     187 

A.  lonchitica,  Schloth., •177,180 

A.  lonchitidis,  Lesqx. — et  vulgatior,  St , 177 

A.  longifolia,  Lesqx., 226 

A.  marginata,  (Brgt.)  Goepp., *ld6 

A.  Massillionis,  Lesqx., 178 

A.?  maxima,  Andrews, *187 

A.  Mazoniana,  Lesqx 190 

A.  muricata,  Goepp.,     203 

A.  nervosa,  Brgt., 199 

A.  obscura,  Lesqx., 170 

A.  Owenii,  Lesqx., 167 

A.  Pennsyivanioa,  Lesqx., *181 

A.  Plnckneti,  Gein  , 199 

A.  rugosa,  Lesqx., 169,170 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt.— Goepp., •176,158,222 

A.  serruJa,  Lesqx., 140,256 

A.  Sheaferi,  Lesqx., 194 

A.  solida,  Lesqx., 261 

A.  Stembergii,  Goepp., 177,178 

A.  stellata,  Lesqx., 260 

A.  tseniopteroides,  6anb*y, 168 

A.  vnlgatior,  St., 178 

Algse,  marine, 4,5,6,13,14 

Ancistrophyllnm,  Goepp.? 427,481 

A.  StigmariaBformis, 408 

Aneimia, 827,328 

Aneimites, 74 

Angiopteris, 124 

Angiopteridium,  Schp., 153,156 

Annularia,  Brgt.  prodr., *44, 18,46,47,51,62,58,63,64,361,598 

A.  acicularis,  Daws., 50 

A.  brevifolia,  Brgt., 48 

A.  calamitoides,  Schp.,      *48 

A.  Dawsoni,  Schp., «S1 

A.  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov., '50,51 

A.  fertilis,  St., 45 

A.  galioides,  Li.  &  Hatt., 48 

A.  inflata,  Lesqx., *47,  49 

A.  longifola,  Brgt., *45,89,46,47,  48 

A.         "  ?  Lesqx., 38 

A.  minnta,  ?  Brgt., *49,  61 

A.  radiata,  Brgt.— St., 'SO 

A.  sphenophylioides,  Zenk.— Gutb.,      *1S,47,50 

.A.  spinulosa,  St., 45 
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Antholithes, 628,546,547,549 

A.  Pitcairnise,  U.  <&  Hutt (Botryoconus)  Grd'Ey, 647,548 

A.  priscas, 548 

Aphlebia,  Presl.  (ex  parto),       809,558 

A.  adnascens,  Prosl.,      321 

A.  anomala, 310 

A.  flabellata,  St., 311 

A.  irregularis,  Germ., 326 

Apooyness, 64 

Arachis  hypogea, 683,584 

Archaeocalamitea  radiatus,  Stur., 30 

Archseopteris,  Daws., «299— 73,74,114,269,289,296  to  305,380,460 

A.  Booksobiana,  ?  Goepp., •306,269 

A.  Halliana,  Goepp., *304 

A.  Hitchoockiana, 305 

A.  Hybemica  ?  Ed.  Forbes, 292,»305,30S 

A.  Jaoksoni,  805 

A.  miDor,  Lesqx.,~var.  minor, *302,805,312,307 

A.  obliqua,  Lesqx., *300 

A.  obtusa,  Lesqx., *301 

A.  Boemeriana,  Goepp., 303 

A.  Rogers!,  Daws., ' •SO? 

A.  striata, 303 

Arthropitua, 33 

Artisia, 419.421,528,542,543 

Asolanus  camptotsenia,  Wood, 468 

Aspidiaria, 366 

A.  Schlotheimiana,  St., 383 

A.  undolata,  St., 371 

A.  variolata,  St., 481 

Aspidites  lepptorraohis,  Goepp., 233,221 

A.  nodosus,  Goepp., 234,221,233 

Aspidium, 75,222 

A.  angustissimum,  St., 257 

Asplenites,      189,294,295 

A.  elegans,  Ett., 294 

A.  nodosus 221 

A.  ophiodermaticus,  Goepp., 240 

Asterooarpus, 224,250,260 

A.  radiatus,  Goepp., 249 

Asterophyoua,  Lesqx., *I2,  17 

A.  Coxii,  Lesqx., ♦12,15,16 

A.  simplex,  Sp.  nov., ♦IS 

Asterophyllitesi,  BrRt., 18,19,^34,36,39,42,43,45,62,56,59 

Asterophyllites,  (Calamocladus,  Schp.), ^34 

A.  fniotiflcatlons  of— 43 

A.  anthracinus,  Herr, ^36 

A.  aperta,  Lesqx., 60,  61 

A.  oomosus  and  Jubatus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 37 

A.  delloatulus,  Brgt.,     43 
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A.  equlsetlformia,  Schloth.— Brgt,     *35,41,  44 

A.  ereotifolius,  Andrews, 85 

A.  fasoioiilatuB,  Sp.  dov., *4i 

A.  folioBus,  LI.  &  Butt., 28,«38,46,  61 

A.  graoills,  Lesqx., *42 

A.  grandis,  Oein.— St., *41 

A.  jubatu&— See  A.  oomosuB,  above, S7 

A.  lanoeolatus,  Leaqz., 38,  40 

A.  latifolia,  Daws.., 51 

A.  loDgifolius,  Brgt., •86,  37 

A.  f  minutus,  Andrews, 43 

A.  ovalis?  Lesqx., 85,86,  44 

A.  parvula,  Dawson, 43 

A.  radiatus,  Brgt., 50 

A.  rigidns,  Gein., •37 

A.  sublievis,  Lesqx., •SS 

A.  teuuifolius,  St., 37 

A.  tubercnlatus^  TIA.A  Hutt.,  Lesqx., 45,60 


Baiera  or  Sallsburia, 78 

Becbera  dubia,  St., 38 

B.  delicatula,  St.^ 41 

B.  grandis,  St., 41 

Bergeria, 866 

Bergeria  rhombioa,  Pfesl., 882 

BleohnesB 188 

Bleohnum, 188 

B.  glanduloBum, 188 

Boleta  or  Polyporea, 2 

Bomia,  Roem, •SO,  18 

B.  radiata  (Brgt.),  Sohp., ♦SO,  29 

B.  transitionis,  F.  A.  Koem, 30 

Bothodcndron, 400,406 

B.  panctatuni,  LI.  &  Hutt., 405,406 

Botrychium, 827 

Botryoooiius,  see  Antholithes 548 

Braohyphyllum, 456 

B.  obtusuin,  Lesqx., 455 

Bruckmannla  longifolia,  St., 87 

B.  tuberculata,  St., 45 

B.  antiquata.  Hall, 9,  11 

Buthotrephis  gracilis,  Hall, 11,  17 


C. 

Calamariro, 17,18,  34 

Calamltes,  Such., •19,18,20,21,28,84,38,39,110,808,393,484,530 

C.  of  uncertain  relation, 29 
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G.  approximatns,  Sohloth., •26,27,24,S2,  83 

C.  bistriatus?  Lesqx., ' 27,  28 

C.  cannsBforrais,  Sohloth.— Gein., *24,20,  41 

0.  Cistil,  Bi^t., ♦27,28,  40 

C.  oruciatus,  Brgt.— ?  Gutb., 20 

C.  oommanis,  Ett., 20,  20 

C.  deooratns,  Brgt., 24,  25 

C.  disjunctns,  Lesqx., «29,  41 

C.  dubius  Artia, •27 

0.  Germarianus,  Gcepp., 00 

C.  gigas,  Brgt., *25,21,25,  34 

C.  gracibs,  Sp.  nov., *29 

C.  inomatua,  Daws., 30 

C.  major,  Weiss., •21 

C.  Qodosus,  Brgt.— LI.  &  Hutt, 20,  41 

C.  obliquus,  Goepp., 80 

C.  paohyderma,  Brgt., *28 

C.  radiatus,  Brgt., 80 

C.  ramifer.  Star., •23,  20 

C.  ramosus,  Artis,  [?] •22,28,89,430 

C.  Suckowii,  Brgt.,— Heer., •20,21,22,23,25,26,  28;  24 

C.  tennuifolins,  Ett., 37 

G.  transitionis,  Goepp., 30 

G.  nndalatas,  Lesqx., 30 

G.  yarians,  St  Germ.,  Weiss., 26,  27 

G.  yariolatos,  Goepp., 25,  30 

G.  verticUlatus,  LI.  A  Hutt.,      GO 

Galamiten, 18 

Gaiamooladns,  Schp.  (AsterophylUtes,  Brgt.) 19, •34 

G.  equisetiformis,  Sohp., 35 

G.  foliosuB,  Schp., 38 

G.  grandis,  Schp., 41 

G.  rigidus,  Schp., 37 

Galamodendron,  Brgt •32,18,26,27,  33 

G.  approximatnm.  Gotta, 33 

G.  species, •SSs 

Galamostachys,  Schp.,~ •50,18 

G.  prseiongus,  Sp.  nov., •'iO 

Gallipteridiam,  Weiss., 121,157,162  to  •  164,168,171,174,175,188 

C.  Aldrichi,  Sp.  nov., ♦HI 

G.  inflatnm,  Lesqx., ^174 

C.  iuseqoale,  Sp.  nov., •108,172 

C.  Mansfieldl,  Sp.  nov., •166,160 

G.  MaasUloneom,  Lesqx., ^173 

G.  menfbranaoeum,  Sp.  nov., ^172 

C.  neoropteroides,  Sp.  nov., •166, 1G8 

G.  Owenii,  Lesqx., •167,174 

C.  Pardee!,  Sp.  nov., •169,166,174 

C.  rogosam,  Lesqx., ♦lOO 

G.  SulUvantii,  Lesqx., ♦161,158,167,168 
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Calllpteris  Snlliyantji,  Iieaqz., 164 

Calymnotheoa, .  905 

C.  Larisohii,  Stur., 288 

€.  Strangeri, ^ • 309,289,806 

CameroBpongia  fangiformls,  Qoldf., 15 

Cainptopterls, ;  .  145 

Cancellophyoas? - » 6 

Gapellia'ragofla,  Goldf., 15 

Cardiocarpus,  Brgt ...  .  *d61 ,560,547,548,572,575 

'  with  flat  membranaoeotis  margins  or  wings *d62 

with  narrow  compact  margins, *o70 

C.  (Sclerotesta)— (drupaceous), 561 

C.  affinis,  Lesqz., *564 

C.  annulatus,  Newb'y, *564 

C.  apiculatus,  Qoepp.  &  Berger, *S71 

C.  Bayleyi,  Daws., 663 

C.  (Ptilocarpus)  bioomutus,  Lesqx., *565 

C.  bicuspidatus,  St., •578 

C.  oongrnens,  Grd.  Ey., ♦573,551 

C.  diminutivus,  Sp.  nov., ♦570 

O.  elongatuB,  Newb*y, *567 

C.  fasdoulatus,  Sp.  nov., *570 

C.  Gutbieri,  Gein., 674 

C.  ingens,  Lesqx., ♦Ses 

C.  lagenarius,  St., 572 

C.  (Samaropsis),  late-alatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦ses 

C.  latus,  Newb'y, ♦567 

C.  ?  maniillatus,  Lesqx., ^571 

C.  marginatus  (Artis),  Gein., ♦573 

C.  minor,  Newb*y, 548 

C.  minus,  Newb'y, ♦667 

C.  Newberryi,  Andrews, ♦oes 

C.  orbicularis,  Newb*y, ♦569 

C.  ovatus,  Grd.'Ey, ♦550,548 

C.  pachytesta,  Sp.  nov., ♦565 

C.  plicatus,  Lesqx., ♦597 

C  punctatus?  Goepp.  A  Berg., ♦SS? 

C.  regularis?  St., ^572 

O.  retusus,  Newb'y» 5^ 

C.  samarsBformis,  Newb*y, ♦562 

C.  (Samaropsis)  simplex,  Sp.  nov., ^569 

C.  Trevortoni,  Lesqx., ♦597 

C.  (Samaropsis)  zonulatus,  Sp.nov., ♦568,669 

Cardiopteris,  Schp., 74 

Carpolithes?  or  Cardiocarpus? ♦SOS 

Carpolithes,  St., ♦593,443,528,549,661,604 

C.  acuminatus,  St., *596 

C.  bicuspidatus,  St., 673 

C.  bilidus?  Lesqx., *593 

C.  buUatus,  Lesqx., 458 

C.  dstula,  Lesqx., *595 
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Garpolithes  clayatus, 581 

G.  oortioostus,  Lesqx., *593 

C.  disjunctus,  ?  Lesqx., 586 

C.  elUpUcuB,  St., 6711 

G.  iaaoiouliitus,  Lesqx., * *594 

G.  fragarioides,  Newb*y, , *596 

G.  fraxiniformis  ?  Goepp.  A  Berg,    .  r 4^,458 

G.  JaokBonexuiis,  Lesqx., \  .   .  576 

G.  lagenarius,  St., 581 

G.  latemarginatus,  Sohp 582 

G.  lanatus.  Daws., 598 

G.  marginatus,  Artis., .  578 

G.  multistriatus,  St., 578 

G.  persicaria,  Lesqx., *S95 

G.  platimarginatus,  Lesqx., 582 

G.  retusuB,  St., 596 

G.  rostellatus, .588 

G.  ailiqaa.  Daws., *598,4fi7 

G.  spicatus,  Daws., *598 

G.  sulcatus,  ?  St., 576,597 

G.  vesioularis, 457 

Gasoarinites  equisetiformis,  Schloth., 35 

Gaulerpa  prolifera,  Lamour, 10 

Gaulerpites  marglnatus, *6,    7 

Gaulopteris,  LI.  &  Hutt., *348 

G.  ?  acanthophora,  Lesqx., 405,406,407 

G.  antiqua,  Newb'y, *347 

G.  Cistii,  Brgt., *346 

C.  Giffordi,  Sp.  nov., •343 

G.  Gigantea,  Lesqx.^ 340 

G.  insignis,  Lesqx., 340 

G.  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., ♦844 

G.  Lookwoodi,  Daws., *347 

G.  macrodisous,  Brgt., 397 

G.  Mansfieldl,  Sp.  nov., •346,897 

C.  obteota,  Lesqx., *344 

G.  peregrina,  Newb'y, ♦348 

C.  Phillipsli,  LI.  &  Hutt., 344 

G.  punctata,  Lesqx., 339,340 

C.  WortheniJ,  Lesqx., 342 

Gellular  aootyledonous  plants, •! 

Gliaraoese .* 512 

Gheilantes, 260,280 

Gheilantites  elegans,  Goepp 287 

Gbondrites  antiquus,  St., 11 

C.  CoUetti,  Lesqx., 7 

Glathrarlse, •477,468 

Glathropteris,     145,161 

Godonospermum,  Brgt., 599,560 

Goeloptychium  agariooides.  Gold., 15 

Gommunes, *582 
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CoufervsB, 512 

Conifers,      621,526,548,648,653,561,574,584 

C.  (devonian), 419 

Ck>nostychus,  Lesqx., '14 

C.  Broadheadi,  Sp.  nov., *15 

C.  omatuB,  Lesqx., *17 

C.  prolifer, 'le 

Cordalanthus, 628,528,644 

C.  baodfer,  Gut.— Grd'Ey, *547, 549,531, 634,538 

C.  ciroumdatus,  Grd*Ey, 547 

C.  dichotomiis,  Sp.  nov., *546 

C.  foiioBus,  Grd'Ey, 547 

0.  gemmifer, 636,638,545,547 

C.  glomeratus,  Grd'Ey, 647 

C.  gracUis,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  ovatus,  Sp.  nov., *545 

C.  simplex,  Lesqx., 538 

Cordaiteffi, *c25,366,357 

Ck)rdaioarpus,  Grd'Ey, ♦549 

C.  apiculatus,  Sp.  nov., *551 

C.  oostatus,  Lesqx  , 540,541 

C.  Gutbieri,  Gein.,  Grd'Ey, ♦549,551 

C.  Mansfieldi,  Lesqx., 539 

C.  ovatus, •SSO 

Cordaistrobns,  Grand' Earyi,— Lesqx ♦522,626,^551 

Cordaites,  Ung., ^027, 1, 137,298,801,310,822,419,420,421,430, 

461,402,463,464,522,626,531,552,664,555,559 

C.  bearing  leaves ;  racemes, 636,53S 

C.  flowers  and  fruits ;  leaves;  bud^, ♦544,646,549 

O.  species  insufficiently  charaottrized,      ^543 

C.  (see  Flabellaria,) 625 

C.  angustifolius,  Daws  , ♦544,535 

C.  borassifolius  (St.)  Unger., ♦632,528,630,544 

C.  oomnmnis,  Lesqx., ♦534 

C.  oostatus,  Lesqx., ♦640,646,554 

C.  craaslfollus,  Grd'Ey, 530 

C.  crassus,  Lesqx., ♦530 

C.  diverslfolius,  Lesqx., »535 

C.  flexuosus.  Daws., *544 

C.  foliatus,  Grd'Ey, 535 

C.  gracilis,  Lesqx., »539 

C.  grandifolius,  Lesqx., ♦630,647 

C.  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., *535 

C.  lingulatus,  Grd'Ey,      ♦683,585,645,547 

C.  Mansfleldi,  Lesqx., ♦537,545 

C.  principalis,  Goepp., 528 

O.  radiatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦540 

C.  Robbii,  Daws., ^543 

C.  serpens,  Lesqx., ^542 

C.  ?  Sub-Germarianus,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  validus,  Lesqx., ^529 
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Cotyiedonons  plantSy^gymnosperms, 27,  34 

Crematopteria  Pennaylvanica,  Lesqx., *307 

Gryptogamous  planta, *1,68,75 

CyathesB, 175,222 

Cyatheites,  see  Peoopteria, ^230,224,260 

C.  arboresoens,  Gein., 233 

C.  oreopteridis,  Goepp., 288 

C .  (Peoopteris)  puloher,  Heer., 237 

C.  unitufi,  G«in., 223,225 

C.  villoaus,  Gein., 253 

Cyathooarpus  Candollianas, 221 

C.  Miitoni, .221 

C.  unitus, 221 

CyoadecB 466,467,521,522,526,627,561,662,669,584 

Cyoadoidea, 551 

Cycas;  (cone  of— ) 299,562 

Cyclooarpus,  Goepp ,  .  . 650 

Cyolooladia,  Gold., 411 

C.  ornata,  (St.)  Gold.,    .- 411,412 

Gydopterids, «77,  77 

Cyolopteris,  Goepp., 73,82,99,145,299,801,521,522 

C.  (ArchsBopteris)  Alleghaniensis,  Meek!, 307 

C.  Brownii,  Daws., 812 

C.  oiliata,  Heer, 83 

C.  crenata,  Braun,       524 

C.  digitata,  Brgt., 73,524 

C.  dilatata,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 78 

C.  elegans,  Lesqx., 522,100 

C.  elongata,  Sp.  nov., 846 

C.  limbriata,  Lesqx., 81 

C.  flabellata, 73 

C.  frondosa, 74 

V.  Germari,  Lesqx., 113 

C.  Halliana,  Goepp., 804 

C.  hybemioa?  Ed.  Forbes 805 

O.  JacksoDi  ?  Daws., 304 

C.  laoerata,  Heer, 82  83 

C.  ladniata,  Lesqx., 80,184 

C.  Lesouriana,  Meek., 297 

C.  obllqua,  Brgt., gg 

C.  orbicularis,  Brgt., 78,110,622 

C.  MoGoyaDa,  Goepp., 806 

C.  poi3rinorpha,  Brgt., 74 

C.  reniformis,  Brgt., 77 

C.  Roemeriana,  Goepp., 807 

C.  Rogersi,  Daws., 807 

C.  trichomanoldes,  Brgt, 79,99,124 

C.  undans,  Lesqx., 82 

Cyclostigma,  Haughton, *429,417,509 

C.  Kiltorkense,  Haughton, »429 

G.  pulcbellum,  Sohimp., . 417 

Gymogloaaa, 280 
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Dadoxyion,     u  419,543 

DansBa, 156,157,159 

DansBites,  Ooepp., % *156,157,147 

D.  (Alethopteris)  maorophylla,  Newb'y, 187 

D.  asplenioides,  Qoepp., 157 

D.  Emeraoni,  8p.  nov., *iSl 

D.  Urmus,  Heer, 157 

D.  maorophyllus  (Newb'y,)  Lesqx., *158 

D.  SohlotheimU,  Deb., ♦ 157 

Danesopeis,  Heer, 148,153 

DavalliiB, 280 

Dechenia,  Ooepp., *490,431 

D.  euphorbioides,  Goepp., 430 

D.  striata,  Sp.  nov.,     431 

DeBmiophyllum,  Lesqx., '^556,526 

D.  graoile,  Leaqx.,      *o57 

Devonian  oonlfers, 419 

DiokaonioidsB, • *195 

Dick£K>nia[?]  barometz,Link., 196,197,206,261 

D.  graoUia,  Heer, 906 

D.  Plumieri,  Hook, 196 

Dicotyledonous  gymnosperms, 18,522,526 

DicranophyUum,  Grd'Ey., ♦558,  555,626,465 

D.  diohotomum,  Sp.  nov., *553 

D.  dimorphum,  Lesqx., *554 

Dictyophyllum,  LI.  A  Hutt., 146,147,160 

D.  Nillsoni,     147,160 

Dictyoneuropterids, 145 

Dlotyopteris,  Gutb., *143, 71 ,73, 96 ,99, 129, 144, 145, 147 

D.  oordata, 144 

D.  obliqua,  Bunb'y., *146,144 

D.  rubella,  Lesqx., «145,144 

D.  Soheuohzeri,  Roem., 144 

Didymopbyllum  (Goepp.),  Daws., *506,506,609,513 

D.  reniforme,  Daws.,     *506 

D.  Schottinl,  Goepp., 506,508 

D.  (Sigillarla)  Owenii,  Lesqx., *507,517 

Diplazites  emarginatus,  Goepp., 225 

D.  Rhabenboistii,  Gein., 1 

Diplotegiuin  truncatum,  Lesqx., 408 

Diplotesta,  Grand'  Euryl,  Brgt., 531,560,585 

Diplothmema,  Stur., 189 

D.  elegans,  Stur.,     287 

D.  Mlftdeki,  Stur., 2S8 

DolerophyllesB, 522 

Doleropteris, 522 

DraoQBna, 526 
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EquisetaceflB  (Horse-tail  family), 18»46,62,  68 

Equisetum, ;.......,...  519 

E.  infundibuliforme,  Braun.,    .  . , 60 

£.  stellifoliam,  Hari., 45 

Equiaetites,  Sohp.,      •62,18,577 

E.  infundibullformis,  Oein., 60 

E.  occidentalis,  Leaqx., *62 

Eremopteris,  Schp., •292,268,285,207,298 

E.  artemlsisefolia,  Brgt; •293,294 

E.  orenulata,  Leaqx., '292 

E.  diaaecta,  Leaqx., ^298 

E.  elegana,  Ett., ^294 

E.  flexuoaa,  Leaqx., •298,584 

E.  Miaaourienaia,  Sp.  noy., ^295 

E.  (Trlphyllopteria)  miorophylla,  Sp.  nov., *296 

Eoneuropterids, •88,  77 

Excipula  Neeail,  Goepp., 1 

P. 

fVivularia  teaaellata,  Li.  A  Hutt., 481 

F.  elegana,  vftriolata, 481 

Perna,       65,66,67,68,<feo. 

Ferna  of  unoertain  attribution  (fragmentaof), •307 

P.  fruoiilicationa, *327 

P.  sterna  and  trunka, •386 

Fiooidites  furcatua,  P.  yerruooaua,  Artia, 514 

Pilicaoese  (Fema), •es 

Filioitea  aouminatua,  Soiiloth., 128 

P.  aquiiinua,  Schloth., 181 

P.  arboreaoena,  Stibloth., 280 

P.  condiaoeus,  Gemi.  A  Kanlf., 86,87 

P.  orispua,  Germ.  &  Kaulf., 113,114,311 

F.  cyatbena,  Schlotb., 230 

F.  loncbitica,  Scblotb., 177 

P.  Pluokneti,  Schlotb., 199 

P.  oreopteridis,  Soblotb., 238 

P.  osmundaeformia,  Schlotb, 186 

P.  yesicularia,  Scblotb, 136 

Flabellaria  (Cordaitee)  bonuaaifolia,  St., 525,526,532 

FruitB  or  seeds, ^559 

Pruotitications  of  Lepidopbloioa,  ? ^427 

Pucua;  fuGoida;  Puooidee,  Vanuxem., 4,5,6,    9 

Paooides  antiquoa,  Brg^., 9 

F.  cauda-galii  in  Silurian  rocJu  and  in  Chemung  (Devonian), 6,    8 

P.  (Taonurua)  cauda-galli, 325 

P.  crispua,  Outb., 114,315 

P.  dentatua,  Gutb., 114,311 

P.  tilioifonnia,  Gutb 316 

P.  radians,  Gutb., 321 

Fungi  (mushrooms)  ;  ftmginese, •1,2,    8 
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G. 

Galiam  sphenophylloides,  Zenk, 48 

Genus  of  uncertain  relation, ♦SIS 

Ginkgo  digritata,  Heer,     523,524,551 

GleicheniBB, 192,196 

Gleiohenites, »190,208 

Glossopteris, 142 

Goniopterids  (Peoopteris), 223 

Goniopteris  (Peoopteris), ^  -  -  -  .228,221,280,269 

G.  arguta,  Schp., 227 

G.  elegans,  Schp., 228 

G.  emarginata,  Schp., 221,225,280 

G.  longifolia,  Schp., 221,222,226 

G.  unita, 230 

Grammitaoeoa 285 

Graphtolithea, 9 

Gymnogramma  Caiomelanos,  Kaulf., 285 

Gymnoeperins, 559 

H. 

Halonla,  LI.  A  Hutt., *409,356,410,411,415,416,418,426 

H.  (Cyclodadia), ' 410 

H.  dichotoma,  Gold., 414 

H.  (Ulodendron)  flexuosa.  Gold., *416 

H.  gracilis,  LI.  A  Hutt., 417 

H.  (Ulodendron)  Mansfleldi,  Sp.  nov., •414 

H.  pulchella,  Lesqx., *417 

H.  punctata,  (LI.  &  Hutt.)  Gein 422 

H.  regularis,  LI.  &  Hutt., 410,411 

H.  secreta,  Sp.  nov.,  .  .  *417 

H.  tortuoaa,  Schp.— LI.  A  Hutt., *413 ,411,414 

H.  tuberoulata,  Brgt., *411,412 

Hexactinellidse,  Smith, 15 

Hottonia  carinata,  Germ., 60 

Hydatica  prostrata,  Artis., 88 

H.  oolumnaris,  Artis., 88 

Hymenophyllites,  Goepp.,  (Exp.), 809,56,189,292,810,323 

H.  (Sphenopteris), 281 

H.  adnascens,  Lesqx., 321 

H.  arboresoens,  Lesqx., 314 

H.  Clarkil,  Lesqx.,     819 

H.  flexioaulis,  Lesqx., 284 

H.  furcatus,  Goepp., 283 

H.  inflatus,  Lesqx., 823 

H.  laotuca,  Lesqx., 315 

H.  mollis,  Lesqx 826 

H.  piunatitidus,  IiCsqx., 284,285 

H.  spinoeus,  Lesqx., 281 

H.  StrongH, Lesqx., 325 

H.  thalliformis,  Lesqx., 324 

HymenophyllesB,     285 
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Hymenophyllum, 309,823 

H.  Weissii,  Schp., 323 

Hymenophyllitesalatus?  Gein.,   . 272 

Hypnam,     618 

Hypoxilefie, 1,    2 

HyporiteslongifolioB,  Li.  <fcHatt.,      85 

Hysterium, 76 

I. 

Idiophyllum,  Lesqx., ♦169,147 

I.  rotuiidifolium, *160 

laoetesB, 463 

Isoetes, 855 

Jnglans, 651 

K. 

Knorria,St-, *4a7,856,366,874,410,429,467,468,509,6l4,517 

K.  aclcnlaria,  Goepp., 406 

K.  imbricata,  St., ♦407 

K.  longifolia,  Goepp., 407,408 

K.  Schrammiana,  Goepp., 408 

K.  Sobrankiana,.  Goepp  , 408 

L. 

Leaf-flcars, ♦485,  ♦490,^492 

LelodermarisB, ♦468 

Lepido<^stiB,  Lesqx. ♦454,366 

L.  angpilaris,  Sp.  oov., ^466 

L.  buliatus,  Lesqx., ♦468 

L.  fraxinlformis  (Goepp.),  Lesqx., ♦457,444,599 

L.  lineatus,  Sp.  nov.,     . ^454 

L.  peotinatus,  Sp.  nov., ^454 

L.  obtasus,  Sp.  nov.,     .   .       ^455 

L.  quadrangularia,  Sp.  nov., ♦455,456 

L.  vesicularis,  Lesqx., ♦457,458 

Lepidodendrsd,      856,461 

Lepidodendron, 154 

289,328,312,355  to  358,363  to  366,373,875,381,383,393,395,397,898,401,410 
414,416,418,427,432,437,447,456,458,467,469,475,508,513,514,628,553,584 

L,  leaves, 377 

L.  aoaleatam,S., ♦371,391,394,397 

L.  alveolare,  St., 481 

L.  anceps,       866 

L.  Andrewsii,  Sp.  nov., ♦389 

L.  appendiculatum,  St., 871 

L.  Brittali,  Sp.  nov., ♦868,382,389 

L.  carinatnm,  Lesqx., ♦SSO 

L.  candotam,  St.  Var.  Rochl— 872,391 

L.  Charpentieri,  Goepp.,     397 

L.  oheilaleum,  Wood, 387 
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Lepidodendron  Chemungense,  Hall, *396,374 

L.  clypeatum,  Lesqx., *880,383,305 

L.  oommutatuni,  Sohp., S75 

L.  oonfluens,  St.,     391,397 

L.  oonicum?  Leaqx., 385,396 

L.  oostatom,  Lesqx., *381 

L.  oomigatam.  Daws., *377 

L.  crenatum,  St., *394 

'  L.  ouspidatnm,  Sp.  nov., *388 

L.  cydostigma,  Sp.  nov., *394 

L.  diasitum,  Saav., 392 

L.  diohotomam,  St *884 

L.  "  Brgt.,  1st  type, 384 

L.  «*  Gein.,  2d  type, 384 

L.  "  Roehl, 368,372,373 

L.  diorooheilum,  Wood, 391 

L.  diplotegioides,  Lesqx., *390 

L.  diplotegioides  (decorticated )  Sohp., 397 

L.  distans,  Lesqx., *387 

L.  drepanopsis.  Wood, 383 

L.  dabium,  Wood, 392 

L.  elegans,  LI.  <fe  Hutt— Brgt.,     366,367,384 

Li.  formosam, 366 

L.  forulatum,  Lesqx., *390 

L.  Gaspianum,  Daws., *395 

L.  g^ganteum,  Lesqx., 374,392 

L.  gracile,  LI.  &  Hutt.— Brgt., 906,384 

L.  Greeni,  Lesqx., 974,876 

L.  Haroourti,     365,410 

L.  icthyolepis,  Wood, •SW 

L.  imbrioata,  St., 4€7 

L.  ingens,  Wood,     371 

L.  lanceolatum,  Sp.  nov., *309,378 

L.  laricinum,  St., 422 

L.  latifolium,  Sp.  nov., *870,379 

L.  Lesquereuxii,  Wood— Andrews, 371,389 

L.  longifoUum,  Brgt., *873,441 

L.  lyoopodioides,  St., 866 

L.  mammillatum,  Lesqx., 374 

L.  Mannebachense,  St., 384 

L.  marginatum,  Presl.— St., 869,382 

L.  mekiston.  Wood, 385 

L.  Mieliokii,  Goepp., •395 

L.  modulatum,  L<Mjqx., *385,392 

L.  Morrisianum,  Lesqx.,     •370 

L.  (Lepidophloios)  obovatum,  St, 384,371,381,385 

L.  obscurum,  Lesqx;, •387 

L.  obtusum,  Lesqx., •392 

L.  OGulatnm,  Lesqx.,     387 

L.  omatissimum,  Brgt., 408,404 

L.  Oweni,  Wood, 379 
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Lepidodendron  paohyphloens,  Goepp.,     419 

Ii.  politum,  Lesqz., 385 

L.  primeeve,  H.  D.  Rogers, «377 

L.  (Lepidostrobus?)  prinoeps,  Lesqz., 398 

Jj.  quadrangulatum,  Schlotb, 7 *383 

L.  qnadratain,  St., 382,388 

L.  quadrilaterale,  Andrews, «889 

Ij.  radicana,  Lesqz., •397 

L.  rhombicum,  8obp.~St.,     »882 

L.  rigens,  Lesqz., •872 

L.  rimosum,  St., ♦392,398,394,405 

L.  rugosum,  Presl., 884 

L.  Rusbvillense,  Andrews, •879 

L.  salebrosum  ?  Wood,     370 

L.  soobiniforme.  Meek., 877,878 

L.  scutatum,  Sp.  nov.,      *369,879 

L.  selaginoides,  LI.  A  Hutt St., 858,866,867 

L.  setifolium,  ined., 870 

L.  sigillarioides,  Lesqz., 879 

L.  simplez,  Lesqz., 892,398,894 

L.  squamiferam,  Sp.  nov., •SZO 

L.  Siembergii,  Brgt., •866,867,868 

L.  "  Ett.— Schp., 878,884,896 

L.  tetragonum, 461 

L.  Tijoui,  Lesqz •891,422 

L.  turbinatuin,  Lesqz., •882 

L.  undulatam,  St., 871 

L.  nreum,  ?  Wood, 871 

L.  yariabiiis, 898 

L.  vascnlare, 865 

L.  venustum.  Wood, 892 

L.  vestitum,  Lesqz., *879,869 

L.  Veltheiniianum,  St.,      .   .  866,«374,876,378,389,391,401,404,405,407,409,467 

L.  Volkn:iannianuni,  St., 868,882,889,427 

L.  Wickianum,  Herr, 876 

L.  Worthenli,  Lesqz., ♦888 

Lepidopbloios,  St., 356,S81,401,^418,422,425,480 

L.  (fructifications), ^427 

L.  auricalatas,  Lesqz., ♦421,450 

L.  orassicaulis,  Corda.,— Heer, ^420 

L.  icbthyoderma,  Sp.  nov., ♦426,481 

L.  ictbyolepis,  Wood, 896 

L.  irregularis,  Lesqz., 880,381 

L.  laricinus,  St., ♦422,428,429 

L.  lepidopbyllifolius, 428 

L.  Lesquereuzii,  Andrews, 880,381 

L.  macrolepidotum,  Gold., 428,424 

L.  oboordatus,  Lesqz., ^428 

L.  piotuberans,  Lesqz., ^425 

L.  sigillarioides,  Sp.  nov.,       ^425 

Lepidopbyilum, 856,333,422,429,^481,482,488,486,487,^447 
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Lepidophyllum  (blades) , 453 

L.  acuminatum,  Lesqx., *450 

Ii.  affine,  Leaqx., *"447 

li.  anomalum,        310 

Ii.  aurloulatum,  Lesqz.,   ...  * 422,*450 

L.  brevifollum, 453 

Ii.  follacenm,  Lesqx., 445 

L.  linearifoliuiii,  Sp.  nov., ; *4o2 

L.  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov., *449 

L.  majus,  Brgt.. 428,*449 

L.  Morriaianum,  Sp.  nov., *448 

L.  obtusum,  Lesqx., *451 

L.  rostellatum,  Lesqx., *451 

L.  striatum,  Leaqx., *452 

L.  trunoatum,  Lesqx., 458 

Lepidostrobus  (Macropystis)  Lesqx., *443,446 

L.  356,363,*131,442,443,446,456 

L.  Aldriohi,  Sp.  nov., *441 

L.  Bailyanus,  Schp., 453 

L.  oonnivens,  Lesqx., *441 

L.  (Maoroystis?)  foliaceus,  Lesqx,     ; *445 

L.  Geinitzii,  Schp., 434 

L.  gemmseformis,  Ooepp., 442 

L.  Gtoldenbergii,  Schp., ♦432 

L.  haatatus,  Lesqx., *438 

L.  incertua,  Sp.  nov., •442 

L.  Lacoei,  Sp.  nov., •439 

L.  lanoeolatua,  Brgt., ^436 

L.  landfoliua,  Leaqx., ^438 

L.  lepidophyllaceua  ?  6utb.,     436 

L.  (Macrocyatia)  Manafieldi,  Sp.  Nov., ♦444 

L.  Maerocyatia)  mirabilis,  (New'y)  Leaqx., *Ai6 

L.  oblongifoliua,  Leaqx., •437 

L.  ovatlfoliua,  Leaqx , •iSS 

L.  ornatua,  LI.  &  Hutt., *440 

L.  prselongua,  Sp.  nov., ^433 

L.  princepa,  Lesqx., ♦43i 

L.  (Macrocyatia)  quadratua,  Sp.  nov., •444,457 

L.  (Macrocyatia)  Saliaburyi,  Sp.  nov.," ^443 

L.  apectabilia,  Sp.  nov., ^435 

L.  truncatua,  Leaqx.,     441,442 

L.  variabilia,  LI.  &  Hutt., 487, •434,438,439 

L.  apeciea, ^442 

Lepidoxylon,  Leaqx., ♦557,526 

L.  anomalum,  Leaqx., ^557 

Leptophloeum  rhombioum,  Dawa., •460 

Leacuropteria,  Schimp., ^162 

L.  adiantitea,  Leaqx., •IGS 

L.  Moorii,  (Schp.,)  Leaqx., •162,163,171 

Lealeya,  Lesqx., •142,73,152 

L.  grandia,  Sp.  nov., ^142,143 
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Leuoostega, 280 

Lomatophloios,  Corda,  (exparte,) *418,421,526 

L.  craasicaulis,  Corda, 420,421,461 

Lomaria  attenuata,  Willd., 188 

lioncbopteris,  145 

Loxsoma  Cunninghami,  Br., 197 

Lychenes, 1 

Lyoopods, 66,356,513 

Lyoopodiaoese,  Gonera  and  Species  doubtfully  referable  to,  *4o9,46,64,324,326 

328,333,339, ♦355,366,361,363,366,416,418,421,428,430,454,459,456,467,526 

Lyoopodites,  etSelaginites(auct.,) *357;  356,358,361,376,443 

L.  annularisefolius,  Lesqx., ♦361 

L.  asteropbyllitaefolius,  Le«iqx., 376 

L.  cavifoiiuB,  Liesqx., , ♦358 

L.  oomosus.  Daws., ^362 

L.  elongaius,  Gold.,    .   . 358 

L.  (Selaginites)  Erdmanni,  Germ  , 358 

L.  Meekii,  Lesqx., ^367 

L.  Ortoni,  Sp.  nov., ♦359 

li.  pendulus,  Sp.  nov., ^357 

L.  pennserormis,  Goepp.,     363 

L.  Richardsonl,  Daws., ^862 

L.  (Rhizoinopteris)  selaginoides,     362 

L.  strictns,  Sp.  nov., ^360 

L.  uncinnatus,  Lesqx., ^359 

L.  Vanuxemi,  Daws., *362 

Lycopodium, 357,359,860 

L.  oomplanatum,     360 

L.  inundatum, 511 

L.  maoropbyllus,  Gold., 360 

M. 

Macrooystis,  see  Lepidostrobus. 

Macrospores, 432 

Macrostachya,  Sclip.,         18,84, 40,41,^6C,  62 

M.  infundibuliformis,  Schp., •60,  62 

Macrotoeniopteris, 153 

Mantellia, 651 

Maratiopsis,  Schp., 153 

Marattise, 131,124,125 

Marattia  fraxinea,  Sm., 124 

M.  purpurascens,     124 

Marchantia,     324 

Marine  plants,  or  Ttialassophy tes, ^4 ,    5 

Matonia  pectinata,  R.  Br., 175 

Megalopteris,  Daws., 143, ♦147, 152,153,155,187,188,297,380,563 

M.  abbreviata.,  Sp.  nov., 161,150 

M.  Dawsoni,  Hart, 151 

M.  feaciculata,  Sp.  nov  , *150,153,155,  94 

M.  Hartii,  Andrews ♦UQ 

M.  lata,  Andrews, ♦151 

2*  P. 
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Megalopteiis  T  marginata,  Sp.  nov., ♦152 

M.  minima,  Andrews, *149,150 

M.  ovata,  Andrews, #149 

M.  Southwellii,  Sp.  nov„ ♦148,150,151 

Megaphytum,  Artls, »a48,336,352 

M.  frondosum,  Arti?, 352 

M.  Goldenbergii,  Weiss, #349 

M.  Grand'  Euryi,  Sp.  nov., *850 

M.  magnificum,  Daws., 850 

M.  McLayi,  Lesqx., •349 

M.  protuberans,  Lesqx., ♦352 

Microspores, 432 

Mizoneura, 125 

Monoootyledonous  plants,* 627 

Myoelium, S 

Myriophyllum  graoile,  Artis, 88 

N. 

Neriopteris,  Newb'y, nM, 147, 156 

N.  lanoeolata,  Newb'y, fl54 

Nephropterids, 77,81,103 

Nephropteris,  Brgt., 73,  74 

N.  dilatata,  Schp., 78 

N.  reniformis,  Schp., 77 

Neuropteridium, 164,174 

NeufopteridesB,     72 

i^europterids, •73,76,77,79,102,269 

Neuropteris,  Brgt., 73, 74, •75,76, 

77,80,84,87,90,94,96,99,114,118,120,123,124,125,126,128, 
132,143,144,145,147,162,164,169,198,206,269,308,309,522 

N.  acuminata,  Brgt., *12S,108,li9,14l 

N.  acuUfoiia,  ?  Brgt., 89,90 

N.  adiantites,  Lesqx., 163 

N.  Agassizi,  Sp.  nov., *117,118,127 

N.  alpina,  St., 126 

N.  anoniala,  Sp.  nov., •119,120,513 

N.  aspera,  Sp.  nov,, •121,122 

N.  augustifolia,  Brgt., •89,80,84,91,92,94,98,115 

N.  auriculata,  ?  Brgt., •85,90,95,  97 

N.  biformis,  Sp.  nov., ^121 

N.  callosa,  Sp.  nov., ^115,  86 

N.  capitata,  Lesqx., •103,144,  79 

N.  Cistii,  Brgt.,      105 

N.  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., •94,95,70,87,00,104.112,129 

L.  Collinsii,  Lesqx., •87 

X.  conferta,  Schp.,      193 

N.  oordato-ovata,  Wews., 205 

N.  cordata,  Bunb'y— Brgt., 80,89;  •OljlH 

N.  coriaoea,  Jjesqx., •Ill, 113 

N.  crenulata  ?  Brgt., •116,117,118, 120,13S 

N.  decipiens,  Sp.  nov., •93,04,89,92,94,131,144 

N.  dentata,  Lesqx.,     •82,126 
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NeuropteriB  DluhoBchi,  Stur., 107 

N.  Deaorii,  Lesqx., *112,90,114,128 

N.  dilatata,  Ll.&Hutt., 123,»78 

N.  Eirodi,  Sp.  nov., *107 

N.  Evenii,  Lesqx., ♦117 

N.  flEusciculata,  Lesqx «93,150 

N.  fimbriata,  Lesqx, ' •81,80,74,82,  83 

N.  fiaaa,  Lesqx., ♦122,128 

N.  flexuosa,  Brgt., 75,76,96,97,100,101,102 

N.  Germari,  Geopp., ♦113,87,114 

N.  Kibbosa,  Lesqx., ♦84,75,144 

N.  gigantea,  St., 101,102 

N.  Grangeri,  Brgt., ♦lOSjlOa 

N.  heterophylla,  Lesqx., 89 

N.  hirsuta,  Lesqx., ♦88,74,76,84,90,91,93,115,122,282 

N.  inflata,  Lesqx., ♦86 

N.  laoiniata,  Lesqx., ^80 

K.  Leberti,  Heer., 97 

N.  Lindleyana,  St.,     ....      • 107 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt., ♦98,75,81,90,97,101,104,106,107,108,144 

N.  microphylla,  Brgt., 107 

N.  minor,  Lesqx., ^123 

N.  Missouriensis,  Sp.  nov.,     ^104 

K.  Montana,  Heer, 108 

N.  Moorii,  Lesqx., 162 

N.  obsonra,  Sp.  nov.,     ^108 

N.  ovata,  Germ., 164,174 

N.  plicata,  Stemb.,     ♦96,97,108 

N.  pteroides,  Goep., 164 

N.  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, ♦109,74,78,91,104,110  to  113,123,460,522 

N,  regina.  Ram., 164 

N.  reniformis?,  Brgt., «77 

N.  Rogerei,  Lesqx.,     .   : ♦83,232 

N.  rotundlfolia,  Brgt., ^97,104 

N.  Schenchzeri,  Brgt., 89,    92 

N.  sniilacifolia,  Stemb., 123 

N.  Smithsii,  Lesqx.,       ♦106,107 

N.  speciosa,  Lesqx., 83 

N.  subfaloata,  Sp.  nov., ^102 

N.  tenuifolia,  Brgt., ♦100,101,102,82,99,104,106,145 

N.  tenuinervis,  Lesqx., 125 

N.  trichomanoides?  Brgt., ♦79,104 

X.  nndans,  Lesqx.,     74,83,  84 

N.  verbenaefolia,  Lesqx.,-. ^120 

N.  vermicularis,  Lesqx., ^99,145 

N.  Villersii,  Brgt., •.   .   .    86 

Koeggerathise,        ♦521,310,528,527 

Noeggerathia,  St.,      299,300 

N.  Bookschiana,  Lesqx., 806 

N.  oraasa,  Goepp.,     ?^530,  80 
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Noeggerathia  flabellata,  LI.  A  Hutt., 525 

N.  folioaa,  St., 521 

N.  Gilboensis, 806 

N.  graminifolia,  Ung., 544 

K.  minor,  Lesqx., ;  .  .  802 

N.  obliqua  (Qoepp.),  Lesqx., 300 

N.  obtosa,  Lesqx., 301 

O. 

Odontopteris,  Brgt., •124 

73,74,77,104,114,118,125,126,127,180,143,147,182,164,198 

O.  proper  (Xenopteris), 125 

O.  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov., *138 

G.  sequalis,  Lesqx., *ld5 

O.  alata,  Lesqx., *18l 

O.  Alpina,  Gein., •126,114,118,125,127,129,137,163 

O.  Brardii,  Brgt., ♦132,133,138,139,142,198,199 

O.  Brardleyi,  Lesqx., •140 

C.  britannica, 125 

O.  oontiata,  Rffim., 164 

C.  comuta,  Sp.  nov., •128 

O.  crenulata,  Lesqx.,     137 

O.  deformata,  Sp.  nov., ♦141,183 

O.  gracillima,  Newb'y,      •140 

O.  heterophylla,  Lesqx., ^129 

O.  intermedia,  Lesqx., 132,133 

O.  Lesourii,  ? 126,127,130 

O.  Lindleyana,  Goepp., 127 

O.  lingulata,  Goepp., 184 

O.  minor,  Brgt., 142 

O.  Newberryi,  Lesqx.,      *VZf 

O.  neuropteroides,  Newb*y.— Roem., 127,128 

O.  obtusa,  LI.  A  Hutt Brgt., 127,128,134,126 

O.  Reiotiiana,     114 

O.  Schlotheimii,  Brgt., •136,125,138,139,140,147 

O.  sorifera, 124 

O.  sphenopteroides,  Sp.  nov *139 

O.  squamosa,  I^iesqx., •138,80 

O.  subcrenulata,  Sp.  nov., *W 

O.  subouneata,  Bunb»y., *184,126 

O.  tenuinervis,  Leeqx., *125,135 

O.  Worthenli,  Lesqx., ^130,122 

Oleandrinum,  Scbp., ^ 153 

Oligocarpia,  Goepp., •266,272 

O.  Alabamensis,  Lesqx., *266 

O.  flagellaris,  Leeqx., «267 

O.  Gutbieri,  Goepp., *2e6,270 

O.  quercifolia,  Stur.,       ' 286 

Ophiogloasum,       829,830 

Orthogoniopteris,  Andrews, 147,  •ISS 

O.  Clara,  Andrews, J  .   .   .   .   ^156 
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Orthogoniopteris  Gilberti,  Andrews, ♦166 

Otopteris, 128 


P. 

PBOhydermata, 77,106 

Pacbyphylluin,  Lesqx., 309 

P.  affine,  Lesqx., 318 

P.  hirsutum,  Lesqx., 318 

P.  lactuca,  Lesqx.,  Sohp., 315 

Pachypteris,  Brgt., 308,309 

P.  gradliima,  Lesqx., *308 

Pachytesta, 566 

Paloeopteris  Hibemloa,  Sohp., 805 

Palms,       684 

Palmites  verticillatus^  Schloth, ♦52 

Palmaoites  qaadrangulatus,  Sohloth.,     383 

P.  yariolatus,  Schloth  ,  etc., 481 

Palaeobromelia,  Ett , 518 

Palseophycus,  Hall, ^9,11 

P.  divaricatus,  Lesqx., ♦11,12 

P.  gracilis,  Lesqx., ♦ll 

P.  Mileri,  Lesqx., 10,12 

P.  tubularis.  Hall, 10 

Palseopteris, 299 

Palseoxyris,  Brgt., 518 

P.  appendioulata,  Lesqx., 520 

P.  oorrugata,  Lesqx., 519 

P.  Prendelii,  Lesqx., 519 

Peat, ,. 5 

Pecopterids, ♦221,73,166,162,222,247,265 

P.  (Sphenopteris),      268,^269 

Pecopteridece, 7i 

Pecopteris,  Brgt., ♦223,168, 

174,175,176,189,191,208,221,222,236,239,247,249,254,265,272,362 

P.  (villons), ♦250,223 

P.  (acrostichides), 222 

P.  (aspidioides) 222 

P.  asplenioides), 222 

P.  (proper)  or  Cyatheids, 223 

P.  (Cyatheites),       222 

P.  (Goniopterids), 223 

P.  (Goniopteris),     ^223 

P.  of  uncertain  relation, ^261 

P.  abbreviata,  Brgt., ^248 

P.  aoata,  Brgt., ^241 

P.  sequilis,  Brgt.,     240 

P.  affinis,  Brgt., 243 

P.  alata,  Sohp.— Brgt., 209,273 

P.  angnstissima  ?  Brgt., ♦257 

P.  aqullina,  Brgt., 181 
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Peoopteris  arboresoens,  Schloth, *2S0 

P.  *»  Brgt., 220,99,221,231,234,235,247,255 

P.  "  Sohp., 232,238 

P.  arguta,  Brgt *227232 

P.  aspidioides,  Brgt.,     •. 231 

P.  Buoklandi,  Brgt., *244,222 

P.  aspera,  Brgt., *242 

P.  Candolliana,  Brgt., *243 

P.  cbserophylloides,  Brgt., 270 

P.  Cistli,  Brgt.,      *243,244,245 

P.  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov., *261 

P.  Clintoni,  Sp.  nov., *251 

P.  ooncinna,  Lesqx., •264,209 

P.  crenulata,  ?  Brgt., 193 

P.  (crestate),      •255,223 

P.  criatata,  Gutb., •256,260,273 

P.  cyathea,  Brgt., 231 

P.  (Cyatheites), •230 

P.  (Cyatheites)  palcher,  Heer, 237 

P.  Defranoii,  Brgt., 75 

P.  Davreuxii,  Brgt., 177 

P.  decurrens,  Leaqx  , ' 209,222 

P.  dentata,  Brgt., •240,243 

P.  diatans,  Lesqx., * ^246 

P.  elegans,  Germ., •228,229 

P.  elliptica,  Bunb'y, ^245,246 

P.  emarginata,  Goepp.— Bunb'j', ^225 

P.  erosa,  Gutb., •255,256,257 

P.  flavicans  ?  (Presl.)  Lesqx., 237 

P.  gigaa,  Gutb., 164 

P.  Hallii,  Lesqx., ^258 

P.  inoompleta,  Lesqx., *26i 

P.'laoiniata,  Ll.'<feHutt„  ...» 203 

P.  lanoeolata,  Lesqx  , ^227 

P.  lepidorachis,  Brgt, 231 

P.  linearis,  Gutb.,        255 

P.  lonchitaca,  Brgt., 177 

P.  longifolia,  Brgt.— Germ., •226,225 

P.  I^schii,  Brgt.,     206 

P.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., •25Q 

P.  marginata,  Brgt., •* 186 

P.  micropliylla,  Brgt., *2eS 

P.  Miltoni,  Brgt.,         •247,185,244 

P.        •«        Gein., 248,249,250,254 

P.        "        var.  piloaa,  Gutb., 253 

P.  Murrayana,  Lesqx,— Brgt., 271,272 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., 197 

P.  Newberrj'i.  Lesqx  , 202 

P.  nodosa,  (Goepp.,)  Schp., •238 

P.  notata,  Lesqx.,        •262 

P.  oreopteridia,  Schp., 238,222 
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Peoopteris  oreopteridis,  Scliloth.— Brgt., «23d,245,263 

P.  pennsBformis,  Brgt., *239,^0,242 

P.  aspidioides,  Scbp., 281 

P.  platyraohia,  Brgt., ♦232 

P.  Pluckneti,  Brgt., 199,222 

P.  pluuioaa,  Brgt., 240,241 

P.  polymorpha,  Brgt Schp., 247,248,244,249 

P.  pteroides,  Brgt.,     •249,244 

P.  pussilla,  Lesqx.,  220 

P.  qiudratifolia,  Sp.  nov., *234 

P.  robusta,  Sp.  nov., *229 

P.  Sanveurii,  Brgt., 197 

P.  Schlotheimii,  St., 230 

P.  Serlii,  Brgt., 176 

P.  serpiUifolia,  Sp.  nov., *237 

P.  serrula,  Lesqx.— Schp., ^256,222;  256,258,259 

P.  Sheaferi,  Lesqx.,    ... 194 

P.  Sillimannl,  Lesqx.~Brgt., 205;  206,203 

P.  solida,  Lesqx.,     •261 

P.  squamosa,  Lesqx., ^235 

P.  stellata,  Lesqx., •260 

P.  Strongii,  Lesqx.,    .   .• ^236 

P.  unita,  Brgt.,      •223,225,226,229 

P.  urophyjla,  Brgt., 177 

P.  velutina,  Lesqx., ^250 

P.  venulosa,  Sp.  nov., ^230 

P.  vestita,  Sp.  nov., ^252 

P.  villosa?  Brgt., •253,255,334 

Pellsea, •   • 162 

Pinites  pulvinaris,  St., 408 

P.  mughiformis,  St.,       408 

Pinnularia,  LI.  &  Hutt., •olS 

P.  calamitaram,  Lesqx., &18 

P.  oapillacea,  LI.  A.  Hutt., 518 

P.  oonfervoides,  Lesqx., 618 

P.  fiooides,  Lesqx.,         518 

P.  horizontalis,  Lesqx., 618 

P.  pinnata,  Lesqx., 618 

Phillites, 160 

Phlebopteris  (Dictyophyllum)  Nilsoni,  Brgt., 147,160 

P.  poJypodloides,  Brgt., 261 

Phyllopteris,  Brgt., 121 

P.  antiqua.  Daws., 165 

Pbytbolithus  cancellatus,  Steinh., 374 

P.  notatus,  Steinh., 486 

P.  parmatus,  Steinh.,     401,403 

P.  tessellatus,  Steinh 481 

P.  verrucosus,  Martin, 614 

Phjrtopsis  oellulosum,  Hall 12 

Physopbycus,  Schp., ....     6 

P.  Andrcei,  Stur., 7 
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Physophycus  marginatos,  Schp., 7 

Pinnularia,  see  Rhizoiites. 

Plants  doubtfully  referable  to  Calamarisd, •fiS 

Plantula  debilis, 538 

Poa-Ck>rdaite8, 532 

Polypterosperinum,  Brgt., 589,292 

Poiyporites  Bowmanni,  LI.  &  Hut.t., 2 

P.  eleganSf  Goepp., 227 

Polypodiuin, 261,  75 

Polypores  (Boletsor ), 2 

Polysporla  ?  Newb*y,     443,446 

Protoblechnum,  Lesqx., *188, 162,147 

P.  Holdeni  (Andrews),  Lesqx., *188 

Protopteris,     336 

Psaronius  CJorda, •353,854,348 

Psaronites, 348 

Pseudopeoopterids,     *189 

PseudopeoopterlB,  Lesqx., *190, 209, 221, 222,273 

P.  actua,  Brgt., *215,211,216 

P.  abbreviata,  Lesqx., ""SOS 

P.  anoeps,  Lesqx.,  .   .   .   / ♦207,208,211,190,171 

P.  biformis, 190 

P.  callosa,  Lesqx.,  •200,222 

P.  Cordato-ovata  (Weiss),  Lesqx., •205 

P.  decipiens,  Lesqx.,     ^214 

P.  decurrens,  Lesqx., 209,190*,265 

P.  denudata,  Sp.  nov., ^212 

P.  dimorpha,  Sp.  nov., ^201 

P.  glandulosa,  Lesqx., *210,190 

P.  hymenbphylloides,  Lesqx., •lOe 

P.  irregularis,  St., •211,210 

P.  latifola,  Brgt., •215,216 

P.  Loschij,  Brgt.,  222 

P.  macilenta  LI.  <feHutt.),  Lesqx., *219 

P.  Mazoniana,  Lesqx., ♦190,208,209 

P.  Muricata,  Brgt., ♦203,190,222 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., •197,172,190,200,204,216,222 

P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx., •202,203,190 

P.  Owenii, 190 

P.  Pluckneti,  Schlotb.,      *199,201,208 

P.  polypbylla  (LI.  AHutt,)  Lesqx., ♦218 

P.  pussiUa,  Lesqx., ^220,222 

P.  rugosa,  Lesqx., 190 

P.  Scheaferi,  Lesqx., ♦Ifrl 

P.  Sillimannif  Brgt., ♦206,210,222 

P.  speciosa,  Sp.  nov., •216,190,214 

P.  spinulosa,  Lesqx., ^195 

P.  subscrenulata,  Sp..  nov., 193,230 

P.  subnervosa,  Roemer, ♦198,222 

P.  trilobata,  Brgt., 204 
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Paeadopeoopteris  trifoliata,  (Brgt.)  Lesqx., *217,218 

P.  Virginiana  (Meek)  Lesqx.,   .   ., •217 

PlaaroniuSy 386 

Psilophyton,  Daws., ♦469,867 

P.  Condruaorum,     304 

P.  prinoeps,  Daws., •459 

Psllotam,      865 

Psygmophyllum 527 

Pteria,  76,152 

Ptilocarpus.     (See  Cardiocarpus  bioomutus  above,) 566 

Pychnophyllum, 526,527 

P.  boraasifolium,  Brgt., 582 

R. 

Rachiopterides, 881 

Rachiopteris, *831 

R.  affinis,  Ltesqx., •SSI 

R.  cyclopteroides, ^332 

R.  pinnata,  Daws., •332 

R.  punctata.  Daws., •332 

R.  selago,  Lesqx., ^382 

R.  striata,  Daws.,      •333 

R.  tenuistriata.  Daws., •333 

Rhabdooarpus,  Groepp.  <fe  Berger., ^574 

R.  acuminatus,  Newb'y., ^579 

R.  ainj'gdalseformis,  Qoepp  &  Berg.,      •581 

R.  apiculatus,  Newb*y., 579 

R.  arouatus,  Liesqx., •SSS 

R.  carinatus,  Newb'y., ^579 

R.  clavatus?  (St.)  Gein.,     *5Sl 

R.  oostatus,  Newb*y.,  . 579 

R.  oomutus,  Sp.  nov., •683 

R.  Danai,  Foster,      580 

R.  Howardl,  Sp.  nov., •CTS 

R.  insignis,  Sp.  nov., •575,579 

R.  Jacksoniensis,  Lesqx., •576,575 

R   latemarginatus,  Lesqx., ^582 

R.  lineatns,  Gtoepp.  <fe  Berg., 561 

R.  IsBvis,  Newb'y.,      •579 

R.  mamillatus,  Lesqx., 571 

R.  ?  minutus,  Lesqx., •583,570 

R.  multistriatus,  Presl.— St.,      •578,853 

Rhabdophyllum  pachyrachis,  Schenk.,     318 

Rhaoophyllum,  Schp  , ♦309,310,558,114,314,324 

R.  (Fuooides), .    •324,810 

R.  (Hymenophyllites), ♦314,310 

R.  (Neiiropterlds),  ^810 

R.  adnasoens,  LI.  <fe  Hiitt — Schp., •321; 321,317,323,327 

R.  afflne,  Lesqx., 819 

R.  arborescens,  Lesqx., •SM 

R.  Clarkli,  Lesqx., ^819 
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Rhacophyllam  oomutuin,  8p.  no  v., *317 

R.  corrallinum,  Sp.  nov., •SIT 

R.  expansum,  Sp.  nov., *323 

R.  flabellatuin,  St.,     .   .  ♦811,312,322,522 

R.  tilioiforine  (Gutb.),  Schp., .   .    *316,320,321,322 

R.  fimbriatum,  Lesqx., *318 

R.  fuooideum,  Sp.  nov., *325 

R.  Gutbieriauum,  Gein., 316,317,320 

R.  hamuiosum,  Sp.  nov., ^321 

R.  hirsutum,  Lesqx.,  *318 

R.  inflatum,  Lesqx., ♦323 

R.  irregulare,  Germ., •326 

R.  lactuca,  Sternb., *315,822 

R.  membranaoeum,  Sp.  nov., ^312 

R.  molle,  Lesqx., *326 

R.  paohyraohis  (Schizopteris),  Sohenk., 314 

R.  aoolopendrites,  Lesqx., •SIS 

R.  spinoBum,  Sp.  nov., *320,323 

R.  Strongii,  Lesqx., •325 

R.  tballiforme,  Lesqx., ^324  ^ 

R.  HHohoideum,  Sp.  nov., •322 

R.  Vuncatum,  Sp.  nov., •Sll 

Rhacopteris  elegans,  Sohp., 294 

Rbizolltes  (Pinnolaria)  palmatitidus, 518 

Rhizomorpha,  Roth., •S 

R.  SigillarisB,  Lesqx., •S 

R.  suboorticalis,  Lesqx., 3 

Rhizomopteris,  Schp.,  (see  Lyoopodeaoeae) , 333,69,439 

R.  filifonnis,  Schp., 859 

R.  lyoopodioides,     358 

Rhodea  radians,  Presl. , 821 

Rhytidolepis, ♦480,468 

Roots  of  uncertain  relation, •SIS 

Rotulaiia  polyphylla,  St., 55 

Ruellise,  Germ., 361 

S. 

Sagenaria, 366 

S.  aculeata,  Presl., 371 

8.  aocuminata,  Goepp., 374 

S.  oaudata,  St., 37J 

S.  crenata,  Brgt., 394 

8.  dichotoma,  (St.,) 436,438 

S.  elliptioa,  Goepp., 374 

S.  rimosa,  Presl., 392 

S.  Veltheimiana,  Presl.— (St.)  Gein., 874,401 

Salisburia.  (See  Baiera,) 73,76,523,524,556 

S.  adiantifolia, 312 

Samaropsis,  (^epp.     (See   Cardiocarpus  late-alatus,  simplex  and  aono- 

latus,) 662,548,566,571 

SargasBum, 4,5 
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Sarootaxas, 560 

Schizopteris,  Auct.  (exparte,) 309 

S.  adnaaoens,  LI.  A  Hutt , 321 

S.  anomala?  Brgt., 557,558 

8.  Gutbieriana,  Gein.,     316 

8.  laotaca,  Presl., 815 

Sofautzia  braoteata,  Lesqx.,     545 

Sciadopltya  yertidllata,  Sleb., 666 

Soolopendrinm,     313 

Scolopendritea  grosse-dentatus,  jLesqx., 313 

Seeds, *659 

Selagineae, 459,467 

Selaginella,  355,463 

Selaginltes.    (See  Lyoopoditea,) ....   *857 

8.  oraasus,  Leaqx., 858 

8.  Erdmanni,  Germ., 350 

S.  unoinnatus,  Leaqx., 359 

Serpentea, ♦542 

Sigillariae, *466, 467, 410, 526, 537 

,  Sigillaria,  .   .   .    *467, 4,828,383,364, 365,366,382,390,396,898,414,416  to  469,478 

502,503,508  to  514,517,528 

8.  acuminata,  Newb*y, 496 

8.  altemans,  LI.  &  Hutt., 501,502 

8.  alveolaris,  Brgft.,     481,482 

S.  attenuata,  Leaqx., *488,486 

S.  Blerce!,  Newb'y 482 

8.  BrardU,  Brgt., ♦477,479*267 

8.  Brongnarti,  Gein., 504 

8.  canaliculata,  Brgt., 497,499 

8.  CUtii,  Brgt., 345 

8.  oontracta,  Brgt.,         49O 

8.  oorrugata,  Lesqx., #475 

8.  Cortei,  Brgt., #495 

8.  ouspidata,  Brgt., #435 

8.  Defranoii,  Brgt., 480 

S.  dentata,  Newb'y 481,482 

8.  denudata.,  Goepp., 47O 

8.  Deutsohiana,  Brgt., 497 

8.  diploderma,  Corda, 499 

8.  diiatata,  Lesqx., #472 

S.  disooidea  ?  Lesqx., 499 

S.  Douniaisii,  Brgt., #480 

8.  dubia,  Lesqx., 495,496 

S.  elegans,  Brgt., 481 

8.  ?  fiooidea, 610 

8.  fiasa,  Lesqx., ^470,467 

8.  hexagona?  Brgt., ♦488,482 

8.  hyppoorepls,  Brgt., 491 

8.  ichthyolepis,  St., ^482,479 

8.  Knorrii,  Brgt., 481,482 

8.  Laooel,  8p.  nov., ^499,489 
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Sigillaria  laevigata,  Brgt.,     »500,490,601 

S.  leioderma,  Brgt., *476 

S.  lepidodendrifolja,  Brgt., *477 

S.  leptoderma,  8p.  noT., *489 

S.  Lescurii,  Schp., •485,488,494 

S.  Lorenzii,  Sp.  nov., ♦473 

S.  mammillariB,  Brgt., *483 

S.  marginata,  Sp.  nov., ♦498 

8.  Massiliensis,  Leaqx., ^487 

8.  Menardi,  Lesqx.— Brgt., 401,^479,480 

8.  miorostigma,  Brgt., 481 

8.  minima,  Brgt., 606,481 

8.  monostachya,  LI.  &  Hutt.,      oOl 

8.  monostigma,  Lesqx., ♦468,407,467,517,518 

8.  notata,  Brgt., ♦486 

8.  obliqua,  Brgt., ^470 

8.  obovata,  Lesqx., ^496 

8.  orbicularis,  Brgt., ^491 

8.  ovalis,  8p.  nov., ♦495,496 

8.  Owenii,  Lesqx., 507,508 

8.  paohyderma,  Brgt., 482 

8.  pes-capreoli,  Gtoin., 604 

8.  Pittstoniana,  8p.  nov., ♦498,498 

8.  polita,  Lesqx., ^490 

8.  pulohra,  Newb'y, ^490 

8.  i^idicans,  Lesqx., ♦517 

8.  renlformis,  Brgt., ♦501,490 

8.  reticulata,  Lesqx., ♦473,474 

8.  rhomboidea,  Brgt., 470,471 

8.  rimosa,  Qold., 469 

8.  rugosa,  Brgt., ♦497,493 

8.  8aullii,  Brgt., 491 

8.  8chimperi,  Lesqx., ^474, 470 

8.  soulpta,  Lesqx., 470,471 

8.  8erlil,  Brgt.,  . ♦480 

8.  8illimanni,  Brgt.— Gold., ♦493,492 

8.  simplicitas,  Yanux., 506 

8.  spinulosa.  Germ., ^471 

8.  steilata,  Lesqx., «474 

8.  ?  Var.  Steilata,  ♦olS 

8.  tessellata,  Brgt — Schp., ♦481,482,483,484,603,504 

8.  transveraalis,  Brgt., 490 

8.  Vanuxemi,  Goepp., ♦oOS 

8.  Volzii,  Brgt., ♦492 

8.  Willlamsii,  Sp.  nov., ♦488 

8.  Yardlei,  Lesqx., ^491 

Sigillarioides,  Lesqx., ♦SI? 

8.  stellaris,  Lesqx.,     ...      503,516 

Sorooladus,  Lesqx., ^327 

8.  asteroides,  Lesqx., •328 

S.  ophioglossoides,  Sp.  nov., ♦329 
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Sigillarioides  sagittitus,  Lesqx., *329 

8.  scellatos,  Leaqx., *328 

S.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., ♦330 

Spirophyton,  Hall,      6 

Sphagnum, 513 

Sphenophyllites  longifblium,  Gein., 53 

S.  oblongifolius,  Germ., 67 

S.  saxifragsefolius.  Germ., 55 

Sphenophyllum,  Brgt*, 18, •51 ,52,56,58,594,598 

S.  var.  Saxifragffifolium, 55,  56 

S.  bifaroatum,  Lesqx., '. ♦55 

S.  cornutuin,  Lesqx., *56 

S.  dentatum,  Brgt.,        55 

S.  emarginatom,  LI.  &  Hutt., — Brgt. — Gein., ♦53,  55 

S.  erosum,  Ll.ifcHutt., ♦65,58,  59 

S.  filioalme,  Lesqx., ^58 

S.  fimbriatum,  Brgt.,     55 

8.  latifolium,  Wood, 63,  54 

8,  longifolium,  Germ., ♦53,  54 

8.  oblongifolium.  Germ. — Gein., ^57,  52 

8-  (Rotularia)  oblongifolium, 58 

8.  quadrifldum, .• 55 

8.  aaxifragsBfolium,     56 

8.  Schlotheimii,  Brgt., ^52 

8.  trifoliatum,  Lesqx., 55 

Sphenopteridse, ^268 

Sphenopteris.,   .   .    .72,73,114,265,268,274,139,189,265,268,269,272,281,292,323 

Sphenopteris  abbreviata,  Lesqx., 203 

8.  acuta,  Brgt., 215 

8.  adiantoides,  LI.  &  Hutt., 220 

8.  Alabamensis,  Lesqx., 266 

8.  alata,  Gutb., 282 

8.  amoena,  8p.  nov., 217 

8.  artemisisBfolia,  Brgt., 293 

8.  asplenites,  Gein.,        294 

S.  Balantini,  Andrews, ^290 

8.  Britaii,  8p.  nov.,      ^277 

8.  ooarctata,  Roehl., 264 

8.  cheerophyylloides,  St., ^270 

8.  crenata,  LI.  &  Hutt., 822 

8.  cristata,  St.,  ^273 

S.  orithmifolia,  LI.  A  Hutt., 294 

8.  deoipiens,  Lesqx., ^ 214 

8.  dilatata,  Lesqx., 214 

8.  Dubuiasonis,  Brgt., ^275 

8.  elegans,  Brgt.,  *287 

8.  flaocida,  Crepi'n., ^291 

8.  flagellaris,  Lesqx.,      267 

8.  flavicans,  Presl.,  .   .  238 

8.  (Hymen.)  flexicaulls,  Lesqx ^284 

8.  flexuosa,  Gutb.,  282 

8.  (Hymen.)  fUroata,  Brgt., ^282 
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SphenopteriB  Gravenhorstii,  Bigt., *2r4 

S.  gonlopteroides,  Sp.  nov., *269 

S.  gracilis,  Brgt.,      *276 

S.  (Hymen.)  HUdreti,  Lesqx -. •283 

S.  Ilitohcookiana,  Daws., 904 

S.  (Hymen.)  Hoeningliausi,  Brgt, •288,107,269 

8.  hymenophyllites, 268 

S.  Integra,  Andrse.,     253 

S.  intermedia,  Xiesqx., 271 

S.  irregularis,  St., 211,212 

S.  (Hymen.)  Lariaclili,  Stur., •288 

S.  latlfolia,  LI.  (ft  Hutt.— Brgt., 211;  215,220 

S.  laxa,  Hall,     804 

S.  Lesquereuxii,  Newb*y„ 208 

8.  linearis,  Brgt,, •290 

8.  lobata,  Gutb., 219 

8.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., 259 

8.  maoilenta,  (LLd^Hutt.), 219 

8.  (Eremopteris?  )  marginata,  Andrews, •296 

8.  mediana,  Lesqz., •STl 

8.  membranacea,  Gutb 282 

8.  miorooarpa,  8p.  nov., ^280 

8.  mixta,  8chp., •276,278 

8.  myriophyllum,  Brgt., 275 

8.  Xewberiyi,  Leeqx 202 

8.  paupercula,  Lesqx.,      •STS 

8.  pentaphylla,  Roem., 213 

8.  plioata,  Lesqx., ^292 

8.  pollyphylla,  (LI.  AHutt.), 218 

8.  pseudo-Murrayana,  8p.  nov., *271 

8.  (Hymen.)  quercifolia,  Goepp., ^286 

8.  quadridactylites,  Gutb., 284 

8.  rigida,  Lesqx.,     276 

8.  scaberrima,  Lesqx., •279 

8.  (Hymen.)  spinosa,  Goepp., '281,213 

S.  (Hymen.)  splendens,  Lesqx., ^282 

8.  squamosa,  Lesqx, 207 

8.  Btipulata,  Gutb., 218,214 

8.  striota,  St.,         294 

S.  subalata,  Weiss, •272 

S.  (Hymen.)  trichomanoides,  Brgt., ^286 

S.  (Hymen.)  tridactylites,  Brgt •284,278 

8.  trifoliata,  Brgt., 211,212,217 

Spheria, 2 

Spirangium,  Schp.,     ♦518,161 

8.  appendiculatum,  Lesqx., *520 

S.  intermedium,  Sp.  nov., *521 

8.  multiplioatum,  Sp.  nov., '  .   .   .    •520 

8.  Munsteri,  Presl., 520 

8.  Prendelii,  Lesqx., *5W 

Spirophyton, ® 
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Spirophyton  typnm,  Hall., ® 

Spiropteris,     261 

Spirorbis  oarbonarius,  Daws. 4S0 

Sporlederia.  Stiehl., 618 

Sporocystis,  Leaqz., *458,856 

8.  planus,  Sp.  nov., *458 

Staphylopteris,  Presl., 827,328 

8.  asteroides,  Lesqx., 328 

8.  polybotrya, 327 

a.  sagittata,  Lesqx.,    ./ 329 

8.  stellata,  Lesqx., 328 

8temmatopteri8, 836, *237, 346, 352, 406, 462, 663 

8.  angustata,  Sp.  nov., *339 

8.  CisUI  Corda, 345 

8.  cyolostigma,  8p.  nov., *341 

8.  einarglnata,  8p.  nov., *837 

8.  gigantea,  Lesqx., ♦340 

8.  hirsute,  Sp.  nov., *337 

8.  insignia,  Lesqx., *340,351 

8.  mimica,  Sp.  nov,, *341 

8.  peltigera  (Sigillaria,)  Brgt., 339,340 

8.  polita,  8p.  nov., ♦342 

8.  puctata,  Lesqx., ♦339 

8.  Schimperi,  Sp.  nov., ♦338,462 

8.  squamosa,  Sp.  nov., ♦339 

8.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., ^342 

Stephanospernum, 560 

Sternbergia, 419,460,528,542,543 

8.  approximate,  Brgt., 420 

Stigmaria,  Brgt., ♦509 

25,333,331,335,364,365,878,408,414,416,467,478,503,50^,515,517 

8.  Var.  Sigiilarioides,  Goepp., ^515 

8.  amoena,  Sp.  nov., ♦516 

8.  Evenii,  I..esqx., 333 

8.  fiooides,  Brgt.— Goepp., ♦514,503,410 

8.  ?  var.  insequalis?  Goepp., ♦olO 

8.  ?  var.  reticulata,  Goepp., ^515 

8.  stellaris,  Lesqx., ♦SW 

8.  umbonata,  Lesqx., ^516 

8.  ?  var.  undulata,  Goepp.,     ♦515 

8.  minuta,  JLiesqx., 877,378 

Stigmariopsis 333,517 

Stigmarioides,  Lesqx., ♦333 

8.  afflnis,  Lescix., 331 

8.  Evenii,  Lesqx., ♦333 

8.  iinearis,  Lesqx., ♦336 

8.  selago,  Lesqx., 382 

8.  trunoatus,  Lesqx., ^334 

8.  tuberosus,  Lesqx., ♦386 

8.  villosus,  Lesqx., ♦334 

Struthiopteris, 329 
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P»fe. 

Syringodendron *602,833,468,517 

S.  Brongniarti,  Gein., *504 

S.  cyolofitigma,  Brgt., *^505 

S.  graoile,  DawB., *506 

S.  paohyderma,  Brgt., *50S 

S.  palpebra.  Daws., 503 

S.  pes-capreoli,  St., 504 

8.  Porten,  Lesqx., ♦508 

T. 

TseniophyllefB, *461,626,556 

Tfieniophyllum,  Lesqx., *461, 356,462,463 

Tseniophylluin  oontextum,  Lesqx., *465,463 

T.  decurrens,  Lesqx., *464; 338,462,463 

T.  deflexuin,  Lesqx., *466,463 

Taenlopteris,  Brgt., ♦153,148,147,155,156,159 

T.  carbonaria,  Sohp., 154 

T.  multinervis,  Weiss, 154 

Taonurus,  Fisch.  Ost..  »    •6,    9 

T.  oauda-galli  (Msch.  Ost.),  Venux., •« 

T.  CoUetti,  Lesqx., •7,326 

T.  marginatos,  Lesqx., ♦7,325 

T.  see  Fmooldes, 325 

Taxodiaoeoe,        566 

Taxodium  distichum, 566 

Taxospermum, 560 

Thalassopbytes, ♦o,    6 

Tithimalithes  biformis,  St., 420,421 

Tmesipteris, 865 

Torreya, 551 

Trigonocarpum  racemosum.  Daws., .  ....      538,549 

Trigonocarpus,  Brgt.,     ♦584,624,528,549,560,561,576,577,594 

T.  Bertholletlformls,  Foster, ♦586,687 

T.  Dawesii,  LI.  &  Hutt., *oS6 

T.  Giflfordi,  Sp.  nov., ♦502 

T.  Hildreti,  Lesqx., ♦588 

T.  juglans,  Lesqx., ♦588 

T.  magnus,  Nowb'y, .  .   ♦587 

T.  Menzelianus,  ?  Goepp.  A  Berg., ♦590 

T.  inulticarinatus,  Newb'y, ^592 

T.  Noeggerathai,  Brgt.,     ♦584,586,587,590,594 

T.  oblongus,  LI.  A  Hutt., ^593 

T.  olivseformis,  LI.  A  Hutt., ♦590,597 

T.  omatus,  Newb'y, ♦SOI 

T.  Parkinsoni,  Brgt., ♦SOO 

T.  racemosus,  Daws., 598 

T.  rostellatus,  Lesqx., 591 

T.  SaflTordi,  Lesqx.,      587 

T.  Sohultzianum,  Goepp.  A  Berg., 578 

T.  subcylindricus,  Lesqx., 590 

T.  tricuapidatus,  Newb'y, ♦591 
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T.  trilocularJs»  Hildretb, 569 

Trichomanes, 49 

Triohomanices  adnaaoens,  Goepp., 321 

TriphyUopteris,  Schp., •279,74,217,268,296,296 

T.  see  Ereinopteiis, 296 

T.  CoUombi,  Schp., 305 

T.  IjeBouriana,  Meek, ♦297 

Trochophylluui,  Lesqx.  (nee.  Wood), •63,18,61,  68 

T.  clavatum,  Sp.  nov., ^66 

T.  lineare,  Sp.  nov., •64,  47 

U. 

Ullmannia  biarmioa,  Eiohw., 361 

Ulodendroe, 461 

Ulodendron, *397, 856,375,882,396,400,406,409,410,411, 413  to  416,484 

U.  see  Halonia. 

U.  oomniutatum,  Sohp., *401, 375,416 

U.  ellipticum,  St., ♦404,405,390 

U.  elongatuiu,  Lesqx.,      •405,434 

U.  tlexuoBuin,  Oold., 416 

U.  Lindleyanum,  St., 405 

U.  m^us,  LI.  A  Hutt., ♦401,398,415,480 

U.  minus,  LI.  A  Hutt.— Sohp., ^403;  404,398,399,484,461 

U.  punctatum,  LI.  AHutt.— St.,      ^404,400,406,417;  408 

U  tricularia  intermedia,  Hayne., 512 

Uvularia, 518 

V. 

Yariolaria  ficoides,  St, 515 

Vascular  cry ptogamous  plants,  or  Acrogens, 17,855 

Volkmannia. 43 

V.  disUoha,  St., 38,40 

V.  gracilis,  St.,  .   .   : 46,44 

V.  peeudosessilis,  Grd.  'E., 44 

W.    ' 

Walchia  flaocida,      361 

Whittleseya,  Newb'y., ♦523,73,624 

W.  elegans,  Newb'y., ♦523,579 

W.  integrifolia,  Sp.  nov., *524 

W.  undulata,  Sp.  nov.,  .....* *525 

Weissites  vesicularis,  Ooepp., 186 

X. 

Xenopteris,  see  Odontopteris, 125 

Z. 

Zamia, 621 

Zamites  Cordai,  St, 420 

Zonaria, 14,15 

3*P. 


COAL  FLORA  P. 


B.  Index  to  Habitats. 

Canada. 

P*ge. 
Pailophyton  prinoeps,  Da^^s.    Devonian, 460 

Megaphytum  magnificum,  Daws.    Joggins, 350 

New  Brunswick— 5/.  John, 

Annularia  Dawsoni,  Sohp.    Lower  ooal, 51 

Cordaitea  Bobbii,  Daws.    Hamilton? 544 

Maine. 
PsUophyton  prinoepa,  Daws.,        460 

Perry  county, 

Archseopteris  Jacksoni,  Upper  Devonian, .  305 

A.  Hitohoockiana,  "  "  305 

A.  Rogersi,  Daws.    Red  Shale, 307 

Carpolithes  lunatus,  Daws., 508 

C.  ?  siliqua.  Daws. 509 

C.  spicatus,  Daws.    Devonian, 598 

Cordaitea  flexuosa,  Daws., 544 

Cydopteris  Brownii.    Devonian. 

Lepidooystisfraxiniformis  (Goepp.),  Lesqx., 458 

Leptophloeum  rhombicum,  Daws.    Devonian, 461 

Lyoopodites  oomosas.  Daws., 362 

L.  Richardsoni,  Daw^j.,  .  , 862 

Rhode  Island — CarboniferotLS, 

Asterophyllites  grandis,  St., 4X 

A,  sublcBvis,  Lesqx., ,38 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 14^,147 

Lepidodendron  aculeatum,  Stomb., 372 

Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 437 

Lepidopbyllum  tumidum,  Sp.  not., 448 

Neuropteris  Agaasizi,  Sp.  nov 117,118 

Odontopteris  alpina,  Gein., *. 126,127 

O.  Brardii,  Brgt.,     132,133 

O.  deformata,  Sp.  nov.,     141,142 

Peoopteris  Candolliana,  Brgt., 243 

P.  Clarkii,  Lesqx., 262 

P.  dentata,  Brgt.,     241 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

(xxxv  P.) 
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Paffe. 

Pseudopeoopteris  dimorpha,  Sp.  nov., 200 

P.  ^muricata,  Brgt., 205 

P.  Pluckneti,  Schloth., 199,201 

P.  spinuloea,  Lesqx., 195,196 

Rhaoophyllum  Clarkii,  Lesqx., 320 

Sphenophylluin  filiculme,  Lesqx., 58,  59 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  St., 274 

S.  Graven horstii,  Brgt., 275 

S.  pBeudo-morrayana,  Sp.  nov., 272 

New  Yobk. 
Devonian  in  general* 

ArohsBopteris  Hallian^  Goepp., 805 

Raohiopterls  cycloptcroides,  Daws., 332 

R.  punctata,  Daws., 332 

R.  pinnata,  Daws., 332 

R.  striata,  Daws., 833 

R.  tenuistriata.  Daws., 333 

Catskill  formation  (JX). 
Lepidodendron  Gaspianum,  Daws., 396 

Chemung  formation  (VIII). 

Caulopteris  Lockwoodi,  Daws.,     347 

Lepidodendron  Chemungense,  Hall, 896 

Lyoopodites  Yanuxenii,  Daws., 363 

Sigillaria  Yanuxemi,  Goepp., 506 

Hamilton  group  (VIII). 

Archseopteris  Hitchoockiana, 805 

A.  Jacksoni, 305 

Borniaradiata  (Brgt.)Sohp., .80,31 

Calamites  transitionis,  Groepp., , 31 

Genesee  formation. 

Borniaradiata  (Brgt.)  Sohp., 30,31 

Calamites  inornat  us, 31 

Hamilton  proper. 

Didymophyllum  reniforme,  Daws.  (Hall's  Cab.), 507 

Sigillaria  simplicitas,  Vanuxem., 506 

Marcellua  formation. 
Cordaites  angustifolius,  Daws., 544 

Pennsylvania. 

Neuropteris  oallosa,  Sp.  nov.  (upper  C.  M.), 115 

N.  tenuifolia,    Brgt.  (low  ooal), 100,102 

Lepidocystis  bullatus  (over  XII),  .' 458 

Lepidodendron  obtusum  (locality  unknown), 892 

Anthracite  coal  field  in  general. 

Callipteridium  Pardeei,  Sp.  nov.,        169 

Cordiates  crassus,  Lesqx.  (abundant), 530 

Lepidoc3r8tis  obtusus,  Sp.  nov.,         456 

Peoopteris  arboresoens,  Schloth.  (U.  CM.), 232 

Sphenopteris  mediana,  Lesqx.,     271 
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Anthracite  upper  measures. 

Neuroptorls  Deaorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

Peoopteris  arguta,  Brgt.,  228 

Anthracite  lower  coal  measures. 

Alethopteris  loDohitica,  Sohloth., 177,178 

Knorria  imbricata, 409 

Maueh  Chunk, 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  ftircata,  Brgt.,     283 

Archaeopteris  minor,  Lesqx.  (in  No.  XI), 303 

A.  obtuaa,  Lesqx.  (in  No.  X),     302 

A.  Bookshiana?  Gk>epp.  (in  No.  X),     306 

Lehigh  summit  mines. 

Lepidodendron  aculeatum,  Stemb., 872 

L.  Mielickii,  GK)epp.,      895 

L.  vestitum,  Lesqx., 879 

Paeudopeoopteris  Newberryi,  Lesqx., 203 

Sigillaria  lepidodendrifolia,  Brgt., 477 

Room  Jtun  mines. 
Neuropteria  raranervis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Tamaqua  mines, 

Neuropteris  minor,  Lesqx., 128 

N.  obscura,  8p.  nov., 108,109 

Kew  Philadelphia. 

Alethopteris  marginata  (Brgt.)  Goepp.  (Gate  vein), 136,187 

Carpolithes  bifidus,  ?  Lesqx.  (upper  ooal), 591 

Lepidophyllum  afflne,  Lesqx.,         447 

Neuropteris  oallosa,  Sp.  nov.  (Salem  vein?), 115 

N.  fimbriata,  Lesqx., 81,  82 

N.  Orangeri,  Brgt.  (Gate-Salem  iiorizon), 105,106 

y  Peoopteris  aborescens,  Schloth., 232 

Bhacopliyllum  lactuca,  Stem.  (Gate  v.), 816 

Sigillaria  obliqua,  Brgt.  (Gate  or  high  ooal), 471 

S.  reniformis,  Brgt.  , 602 

Sphenophyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx., 68,  69 

Sphenopteris  plicata,  Lesqx.,  (old  shaft), 292 

Stemmatopteris  punctata,  Lesqx.  (Gate  vein), 840 

Port  Carbon. 
Cordaitesdiversifolins,  Lesqx.  (South  Salem  v.), 536 

Neuropteris  Rogersi,  Lesqx.      (  «*    "  ) 83,  84 

Lepidocysti^linoatus,  Sp.  nov.     ("    "  ), 455 

Peoopteris  arboresoens,  Schloth.     (  "    "  ), 232 

P.  semiia,  Lesqx.,  257 

Sigillaria  dilatata,  Lesqx.,  ....    * 473 

S.  leioderma,  Brgt.  (Lafayette  College  Cab.), 476 

8.  notata,  Brgt.  (museum,  C.  Z.  Camb.), 486 

Sphenopteris  pauperoula,  Lesqx.  (high  coals), 279 

I^ttsviUe, 

Lepidodendron,  rimosum,  St., 894 

Neuropteris  ttmbriata,  Lesqx., 81,  82 
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SigUlaria  reniformis,  Brgt., 502 

8.  Yardleyi,  Lesqx.  (PottsvUie  ?), 491 

Sphenophyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx., 58,  50 

Macrostaohya  oones.     (Upper  beds), 41 

Peoopteris  oreopteridls,  Schloth.    (  "    »•  ), 329 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.  (Sharp  Mt.  lowooals), 409 

Pseudopeoopteris  anoeps,  Lesqx.    (  **    *<  ), 206 

P.  latifolia,  Brgt.  (Tannel), 215 

P.  nmricata,  Brgt.  ("    in  Sharp  Mtn), - 205 

Potisville  Salem  Vein  {high  coal), 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  2^nk., 48,  49 

Callipteridium  rugosum,  Lesqx.,     169,171 

Cardiooiirpus  biouspidatus,  St., 574 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Neuropteris  ang^tifolia,  Brg^., 89,  91 

N.  cordata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  crenulata,  Brgt., 116,117 

N.  Deaorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

N.  fimbriato,  Lesqx., 81,  82 

N.  Gerinari,  Groepp., 113,115 

N.  gibbosa,  Lesqx., 81,  85 

N.  Grangeri,  Brgt., 105,106 

N.  hirsuta,  Lesqx., 88,  89 

N.  rotundifolia,  ?  Brgt., 97,  98 

N.  tenulfolia.  Brgt., 100,102 

Odontoperis  subcrenulata,  Sp.  no  v., 137,138 

Peoopteris  arguta,  Brgt., 228 

P.  elegans,  Germ., 229 

P.  nodosa  (Groepp.),  Sohp., 234 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

Pseudopeoopteris  puasilla,  Lesqx., 220 

P.  Sheaferi,  Lesqx.,        194,193 

Rhacophyllam  hirsatani,  Lesqx., 318 

R.  limbriatum,  Lesqx., 319 

Potisville  South  Salem  Vein. 

Lescuropteris  adiantites,  Lesqx., 168,164 

Oligooarpia  flagellaris,  Lesqx.  (tunnel), 267 

Potisville  Oate  Vein. 

Annularia  mlnuta?  Brgt., 49,  50 

Asterophyllites  equisitiforinis,  Schloth., 35,  36 

Calamites  disj  unctus,  Lesqx., 29 

C.  rainosus,  Artis,        22,  23 

Callipteridium  rugosum,  Lesqx., 169,171 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 89,  91 

N.  oordata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  dentata,  Lesqx., 82,  83 

N.  Desorii,  Lesqx., 112,118 

N.  tissa,  Lesqx ', 122,128 

N.  gibbosa,  Lesqx., 84,  85 

N.  Grangezi,  Brgt., 105,106 
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Neuropterisrotundifolia?  Brgt., 97,  08 

N.  tenuifolia,  Brgt., 101,102 

N.  triohomanoides?  Brgt., 79,  80 

Odontopteris  tenuinervis,  Lesqx., 125,126 

Peoopteris  arboreaoens,  Schloth., 282 

P.  oonoinna,  Lesqx., 265 

P.  inoompleta,  Lesqx., 264 

P.  Miltoni,  Brgt, 247 

P.  nodosa  (Goepp.),  Schp., 234 

P.  notata,  Lesqx., 268 

Pseadopeoopteris  abbreviata,  Lesqx., 203 

P.  decnrrens,  Lesqx** 209 

Rhaoophyllum  fimbriatum,  Lesqx., 319 

Sphenophyllum  emarginatum,  Brgt., 53 

S.  fillculme,  Lesqx., 58,  59 

Bottsville^  from  Salem  down  to  Mammoth. 

Cabunites  cannseformis,  Schlotb.,     24,  25 

C.  Suckowli,  Brgt., 20,  21 

I^ttsville,  Blakeley  Vein, 
Neoropteris  dentata, .   82,  83 

Bottsville^  Black  Vein. 
Neuropteris  acuminata, 123 

Fott9ville^  Tunnel  Vein. 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  Zenk., 48,  49 

Odontopteris  alata,  Lesqx.  (Tunnel  V,  ?), 131,132 

O.  Sohlotheimii,  Brgt.,      137,138 

Peoopteris  arborescens,  Schloth 232 

Potteville,  Five-foot  Vein. 
Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Schloth.,     177,178 

Pottsville^  Mammoth  Vein. 

Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Schloth.,     177,178 

Lepidocystis  quadranguiaris,  Sp.  nov.  (Lorenz'soab.), 455 

Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 437 

Neoropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 89,91 

N.  cordata,  Brgt.,     .  ' 91,92 

Stigmaria  umbonata,  Lesqx., 516 

Pottsville  Five  Foot  Vein. 
Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 437 

Pottsville,  No.  XI,  red  shale. 

Archseopteris  obliqua,  Lesqx., 301 

Lepidopystis  fraxiniformis  (Gk>epp.),  Lesqx., 458 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  Daws., 878 

Pottsville,  No.  X. 
Archseopteris  Booksohiana,?  Goepp., 306 

Minersville. 
Lepidodendron  aouleatum,  Sternb., 372 
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Muddy  Creek,  west  of  Bottsville. 

Cardiocarpiis  punctatus  ?  Ooepp.  &  Berg., 588 

Nearopteris  laciniata,  Losqx., 80,81 

Odontopteris  squamosa,  Lesqx., 188,184 

Peoopteris  distans,  Leaqx., \  ,  246 

P.  Miltoni,  Brgt., 247 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 224 

TremonL 
Peoopteris  arboreaoena,  Schloth., 232 

Tremontf  New  Vein, 

Aletbopteras  marginata  (Brgt.)  Goepp., 186,187 

Odontopteris  Schiotheimii,  Brgt, 186,187 

Peoopteris  ellptioa,  Bamb*y, 246 

Tremont,  Tunnel  Vein  in  Sharp  Mtn. 

Lepidodendron  iohthyolepis,  Wood, 896 

Nearopteris  anomala,  Sp.  noT., 118,120 

N.  orenulata  ?  Brgt.,      116,117 

N.  obscure,  Sp.  nov.,     106,109 

Odontopteris alata,  Lesqx.  (Salem  Vein?), 131,182 

O.  subcrenulata,  Sp.  nov.. 137,188 

Peoopteris  Miltoni,  Bi^gt., 247 

Baueh  Oap, 

Neuropteris  Granger!,  Brgt.  (Mammoth  Vein), 106,106 

Peoopteris  Buoklandi,  Brgt.     (  «    ••  ), 245 

P.  Cistii,  Brgt.     (  «*    "  ), 244 

P.  pennsBformis,  Brgt.    (  "    "  ), 240 

SigillariaLorenzii,  Sp.tiov.     ("    "),      474 

S.  Yardleyi,  Lesqx.    (  "    "  ) , 491 

Stigmaria  amoena,^Sp.  nov.    (  *'    '*),...., 516 

Shenandoah  Lowell  Vein  under  the  Mammoth, 
Neuropteris  Grangerl,  Brgt., 105,106 

Ashland  Oap  mines, 

Sigiilaria  attenuata,  Lesqx., 488 

S.  Lescurii,  Sclip., 485 

Shamokin  mines, 
Pseudopecopteris  glandnlosa,  Lesqx., 211 

Shamokin  Muddy  Creek  mine, 

Sigiilaria  dilatata,  Lesqx., 478 

S.  fissa,  Lesqx., 470 

S.  Menardi,  Brgt., 480 

S.  Scliimperi,  Lesqx., 475 

Shamokin  lower  C.  bed  just  over  XII, 

Callipteridium  Sullivantii,      164,165 

Pseudopeoopteris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

Rhabdocarpus  multistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Shamokin^  under  No,  XII, 
Pseudopeoopteris  decipiens,  Lesqx., 214 
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Page. 
Trevortant  low  coals, 

Cardiocarpu8  margiuatus  (Artls),  Gein., 673 

C.  plicatus,  Lesqx.y 697 

C.  Trevortoni,  Lesqx., 697 

Garpolithes  acuminatus,  St., 696 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Rhabdooarpus  amygdalaeformis,  Groepp.  A  Berg., 682 

Sigillaria  Cortei,  Brgt.  (bottom  ooai), 496 

S.  Lescurii,  Schp., 485 

S.  obovata,  Lesqx.  (bottom  ooal), 496 

Syringodendron  Brongniarti,  Oein.     (  »*    ") 604,606 

S.  oyolostigma,  Brgt., 606 

S.  pacbyderma,  Brgt., 604 

Hazleton. 

Cardiooarpus  mamillatus,  Lesqx., 672 

Garpolithes  bifldus,  ?  Lesqx.  (Lafayette  Coll.  oab.), 694 

Archbault  Bob  Vein. 
Lepidodendron  vestitum,  Lesqx., 879 

Archbault  Blakely  Vein. 
Neuropteris  Desorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

Wilkesbarre, 

AsterophylUtes  longifolius,  Brgt., 86,  87 

Galamites  dubius,  Artis., 27 

C.  Cistii,  Brgt., 27 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Lepidodendron, 164 

L.  rhombicum,  St., 883 

L.  vestitum,  Lesqx., 879 

Lepidophyllum  tumidum,  Sp.  nov., 448 

Lepidostrobusornatus,  ?  LI.  <&  Hutt.  (Clarkson'scab.), 441 

Neuropteris  oallosa,  Sp.  nov 116 

N.  Cistii,  Brgt.,      105,106 

N.  orenulata  ?  Brgt., 116,117 

N.  Desorii,  Lesqx., ....  112,113 

N.  Ciarksoni,  Lesqx., 94,  95 

Peoopteris  Cistii,  Brgt., 244 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

Pseudopeoopteris  anceps,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  oordato-ovata  (Weiss),  I/esqx., 206 

P.  Newberryii,  Lesqx., 203 

P.  Pluckneti,  Schloth., 199,201 

Sigillaria  Lescurii,  Schp., 486 

S.  Menardi,  Brgt., 480 

S.  reniformis,  Brgt, .602 

S.  rugosa,  Brgt., 498 

S.  Sillimannl,  Brgt., 494 

Syringodendron  pachyderma,  Brgt., 604 

Wilkesbarre  upper  coals. 
Peoopteris  oreopteridls,  Schloth 289 
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Page. 
Wilkesbarre  middle  beds. 

Sigillaria  tessellata,  Brgt., 4Si 

Wilkeabarre  mammoth  bed. 
Alethopteris  Serlii,  Brgt., 176,177 

Wifkesbarre  lower  coals. 

Ijepidophyllum  brevifolium,  Lesqx.,     448 

L.  linearifoliam,  Sp.  nov.  (Mus.  C.  Z.  Camb.)     453 

Pseadopeoopteris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

Wilkesbarref  Oakwood  Colliery. 

Callipteridium  rugosum,  Lesqx.,     169,171 

Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Banb*y, 109,111 

Rhaoophyllum  trichoideum,  Sp.  nov.  (F.?vein), 822 

Plymouth. 

Lepidodendron  ouspidatum,  Sp.  nov.  (E.  vein), 838 

Sigillaria  cuspidata,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 487 

S.  elliptica,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 495 

S.  Lacoeii,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein),  600 

8.  leptoderma,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein), 499 

S.  marginata,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein),     499 

8.  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

S.  ovalis,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein), 495 

S.  Pittstoniana,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein), 498 

S.  Sillimanni,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 494 

S.  Volzu,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 493 

Pittston. 

Asteropiiyllites  longifolius,  Brgt., 36,  37 

Bomiaradiata(Brgt.;— Scliimp., 80,  81 

Calamltes  Cistii,  Brgt., 27 

Dictyopteris  obliqna,  Bunb*y, 146,147 

Halonia  (Ulo.)  flexuosa.  Gold.,     416 

lie pidocystis  vescioularis,  Lesqx.  (low  coals), 457 

Lepidopliyllum  craasioaulis,  Corda., 421 

Lepidopliloios  laricinus,  St., .423 

LepidoBtrobuB  Aldriclii,  Sp.  nov., 441 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., 94,  95 

Odontopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov.,       138,139 

O.  Worthenii,  Lesqx.,  180,131 

Peoopterisoreopteridis,  Sctiloth.  (iiighbeds), 239 

P.  quadratifolia,  Sp.  nov., 234 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

P.  villosa,  Brgt., 255 

Rhabdocarpus  amygdalseformis,  Goepp.  A  Berg., 582 

R.  Danai,  Foster,     580 

R.  Jaolcaonianus,  Lesqx., 577 

Sigillaria  laevigata,  Brgt.,     501 

S.  reniformis,  Brgt., 502 

S.  tesBellata,  Brgt.  (middle  coals), 481 

Syringodendron  cyclostig^ma,  Brgt., 505 

S.  paohyderma,  Brgt., 504 
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PitUton,  Hughes'-Town  deep  shaft, 
Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 487 

Pittston,  Orijgfith  RR.  cut. 
Iiepidostrobus  lanoeolatns,  Brgt 437 

Pittston^  Mammoth  Vein, 
Alethopteris  Serlii,  Brgt., 176 

Pittstorit  Seneca  Vein  F, 

Knorrfa  imbrioata,  St., 409 

L.epid(xiendron  Veltheimlanum,  St., 876 

Rhabdooarpus  insignia.  Sp.  nov.,      575 

Sigillaria  orbicalaris,  Brgt., 492 

Ulodendron  minus,  LI.  A  Hutt., 404 

Pitiston,  Boston  Vein  J, 
Liepidodendron  Veltheimianum,  St., 376 

Pittstoftf  Boston  Vein  B, 
Knorria  imbricata,  St.,      409 

PitUton,  Butler  Vein  E, 

Calamites  dubius,  Artis.,      27,  28 

Ijepidophyllum  striatum,  Lesqx., 452 

Sigillaria  Serlii,  Brgt.,       480 

Ulodendron  maj  as,  U.  <fe  Hutt , 402 

Pittston,  Vein  E, 
Cordaites  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., 636 

PUtsion^  Brown  Colliery ^  Vein  E, 

Asteropbyllites  rigidus,  Gein., 87 

Lepidodendron  longi folium,  Brgt., 874 

Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 437 

Pseudopeoopteris  anceps,  Lesqx., 206 

Ulodendron  elliptioum,  St., 404 

U.  minos,  LI.  A  Hutt.,       404 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt.  (low  coal), 477 

PUtston,  Ontario  Colliery^  Vein  C 

Calamostachys  prselongus,  Sp.  nor.^ 69,60 

Cardiooarpiis  niamillatus,-Preal., 572 

Rbabdooarpus  multistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Pittstony  EverharVs  Colliery,  Vein  C. 
Lepidostrobus  prselongus,  Sp.  nov., 434 

PUtston^,  Boston  mine,  coals  C,  &  B, 

Cordaites  lingulatus,  Grd'Ey., 584 

Rhabooarpus  multistriatus,  Presl., 678 

Lepidopbyllum  linearifolium,  Sp.  nov.  (C.  ooal), 468 

Piitston,  Port  Griffith, 

Stemmatopteris  punctata,  Lesqx.  (F.  Vein),      840 

Caulopteris  Cistii,  Brgt.  (E.  Vein),  346 

Carbon-Hill  shaft  (C.  Vein), 
Odontopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov., 188. 139 
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Oliphant. 

Lepidodendron  latifoliam,  8p.  nov., 370 

Lepidostrobus  Goldbergii,  Sohp., 433 

L.  variabUis,  LI.  &  Hutt., 435 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., 94,95 

Pseudopeoopteria  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,196 

Rhabdocarpus  Jacksonianus,  Lesqx.,     578 

Rhaoophyllum  ezpansum,  Sp.  nov., 324 

Sigillaria  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

Oliphant,  Vein  No.  1 

Calamltea  dubioB,  Artis., 27,28 

Callipteridiam  ragosum,  Lesqx., 169,171 

Caulopteris  Gistii,  Brgt., 846 

C.  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., 344 

Lepidostrobus  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., 440 

Megaphytnm  Grand'Euryi,  Sp.  nov., 352 

Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Bunb*y, 109,111 

Peoopteris  elegans,  (>erm., 229 

P.  elliptica,  Bunb»y., 246 

P.  unita,  Brgt.,      225 

Pseadopeoopteris  Newberryi,  Lesqx., 208 

Sigillaria  mamillaris,  Brgt 4S6 

8.  Williamsii,  Sp.  nov 480 

Stenmiatopteris  cyclostigma,  Sp.  nov., 341 

S.  hirsuta,  Sp.  nov., 337 

S.  punctata,  Lesqx., 340 

PitUton^  CampbelVs  ledge  (XII). 
ArchfiBopteris  minor,  Lesqx., 303 

Under  CampbelVs  ledge. 

Galamites  ramifer,  Stur.,     23,  24 

Cardiocarpus  apiculatus,  Gk>epp.  &  Berger, 571 

0.  oongruens,  Grd'  Ey., 573 

C.  diminutivus,  Sp.  nov., 570 

C.  elongatus,  Newb'y, 668 

C.  fasoiculatus,  Sp.  nov., 570 

C.  (Samaropsis)  late-alatus,  Sp.  nov., 569 

G.  pachytesta,  Sp.  nov., 565 

G.  (Samaropsis)  simplex,  Sp.  nov., 569 

G.  (S.)  zonulatus,,  Sp.  nov., 568 

Gordaites  grandifolius,  Lesqx., 532 

Lepidocystis  angularis,  Sp.  nov., 457 

L.  fraxiniformis  (Goepp.),  Lesqx., 458 

L.  pectinatus,  Sp.  nov., 454 

Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum,  St., 876 

Lepidostrobus  bastatus,  Lesqx., 439 

Pecopteris  longifolia,  Brgt., 227 

P.  robusta,  Sp.  nov.,      .230 

Pseudopeoopteris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,196 

P.  Sillimanni,  Brgt., 207 

Spirangium  intermedium,  Sp.  nov., 521 

Sporocystis  planus,  Sp.  nov., 459 
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Red  Shale  oj  IX. 

ArobfiBopteriB  Hy bernioa  ?  Ed.  Forbes, 306 

Rhaoophyllum  trunoatam,  Sp.  nov., 312 

Yateamlle. 

liepidophyilum  affine»  Leaqx., ;  .  .  .   .  447 

LepidoBtrobos  ovatifoliuSi  Leaqx., 438 

Malihy. 

Alethopteris,  Pennsylvanioa,  Lesqx., 181 

Sigillaria  orbicularis,  Brgt., 492 

Taylorsville, 
Peoopteria  erosa,  Gutb., 256 

Carboiidale. 

Calamitea,  Cistii,  Brfet., 27 

C.  dubius,  Artis., 27,28 

C.  Suokowii,  .   .  ...  23 

Lepidodendron  aculeaium,  Sternb., 372 

L.  carinatum,  Lesqx., 387 

L.  distans,  Lesqx,,  887 

L.  inodulatum,  Lesqx., 386 

L.  obtusum,  Lesqx., 892 

Lepidophloios  crasaicauiis,  Corda.  (M.  C.  Z.), 421 

Lepidophloios  lanoeolatua,  Brgt., 437 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx.,      94,  95 

Sigillaria  dilatata,  Lesqx., 473 

S.  polita,  Lesqx.,         491 

S.  stellata,  Lesqx.  (M.  C.  Z.  C), 474 

Stemmatopteris  gigantea,  Lesqx., 341 

Montrose^  Susquehanna  county,  Pa» 
Arcbseopteris  obtusa,  Lesqx.  (No.  IX), 302 

Broad  Top,  Huntingdon  county.  Pa. 
Lepidodendron  Tijoui,  Lesqx.  (Cook's  Vein,  low  ooal), 392 

Sideling  Hill,  Huntingdon  Co,,  Fa. 
Sphenopteris  flaccida,  Crepin  (No.  X), 292 

Near  Huntingdon.    (Devonian — Mareellua.) 
Lepidodendron  primseve,  H.  D.  Rogers, 877 

Washington  county.  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Neuropteris  plicata,  Sternb.  (400'-|-Waynesburgooal),  . 96,  97 

SigiUaria  Brardil,  Brgt., 479 

Irwin,  Westmoreland  Co. 

LescuropterisMoorii,  Sch p.  (Pittsburgh  coal), 162,163 

Trochophyllum  clavatum,  Sp.  nov.  (100— Pitts.  C), 66 

Calamites  cannsDformis,  Scblotb.  (XII  to  Pitts,  coal),       24,26 

C.  Suckowu,  Brgt.  (  "    "  ), 20,  21 

Crematopteris  Pennsylvanioa,  Lesqx.  (base  of  B.  M.), 808 

Dictyopterisobliqua,  Bunb'y  (Pittsburgh  coal), 146,147 

Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lesqx.     (  •*    »•  ), 88,  89 

N.  plicata,  Sternb.    (  "    "  ), 96,  97 
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P»lte. 

Cambria  County,  Johnstown. 

Peoopteris  velutina,  Lesqx.  (near  base  of  B.  0.  M.)f ^^ 

Lepidophyllum  aoamiiiatuni,Liesqx.  (Lowest  ooal), 451 

L.  brevifolium,  Lesqx.  (Lowooal), 448 

L.  obtusum,  Lesqx.  (Lowest  ooal), 451 

Beaver  county, 
A sterophyllites  simplex,  Sp.  nov.  (over  XII), 13,  14 

Cannelton  (Darlington  Vein), 

Alethopteris  ainbigua,  Sp.  nov., 182,183 

A.  lonchitica,  Sohloth., 177,178 

A.  Serlil,  Brgt., 176,177 

Annolaria  inflata,  Lesqx., 47,  48 

A.  longifolia,  Brgt., 46,  45 

A.  sphenophylloldes,  Zenk., 43,49 

Asterophyllitea  anthracinus,  Herr., 86 

A.  eqaisetiformis,  Schlotb., 35,  36 

A.  folioBus,  LI.  A  Hirtt., 38,  41 

A.  rigidus,  Gein., 37 

A.  sublsevis,  Lesqx., 88 

Calamites  disjunctus,  Lesqx., 29 

C.  ramifer,  Stur., 28,  24 

C.  ramosns,  Artis,  22,  23 

Galamodendron  ?  species,     34 

Callipteridium  insequale,  Sp.  nov., 168,169 

C.  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov. 166 

C.  SuUivantii,  Lesqx., 164,165 

Cardiocarpus  oongruens,  Grd*Ey., 573 

C.  latus,  Newb'y, 567 

C.  regularis?  St., 572 

Caulopteris  Cistii,  Brgt., 346 

C.  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov., 347 

C.  obtecta,  Lesqx., 345 

Codonospermum,  Brgt., 599 

Cordaiantbus  ovatus,  Sp.  nov 546 

Gordaicarpas  apicutatus,  Sp.  nov.,  .... 551 

C.  Gutbieri  (Gein.),  Grd'Ey., 550 

C.  ovatus,  Grd'Ey.,         551 

Gordaistrobus  Grand*Euryi,  Lesqx., 553 

Gordaites  borassifollus  (St.),  Unger, 533 

G.  oostatus,  Lesqx., 541 

G.  graoillis,  Lesqx., 539 

G.  Mansfieldi,  Lesqx., 639 

G.  radiatos,  Sp.  nov., 540 

G.  serpens,  Lesqx., 543 

G.  validus,  Lesqx., 530 

Desmiophyllum  gracile,  Lesqx.,  .   .  557 

Dicranophyllum  dichotomum,  Sp.  nov., 554 

D.  dimorphum,  Lesqx., 556 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb^y, 146,147 

Equisetites  oocidentalis,  Lesqx., 60,  63 
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rag«. 

Eremopteris  artemisifiefolia,  Brgt., 294 

E.  elegans,  Ett.,       295 

Ualonia  (Ulodendron)  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov., 416 

LepidooyBtis  angularis,  Sp.  nov., 467 

L.  fraxiniformi8  (Goepp.)  Lesqx., 468 

L.  vesicularis,  L.e8qxM  467 

Ijepidodendron  olypeatum,  Lesqx., 381 

I^epidophyllum  linearifolium,  Sp.  nov., 453,464 

L.  M^nsHeldi,  Sp.  nov.,        449 

Lepidophloios  caaslcaulis,  Ck>rda., 421 

L.  r  fructifications, 427,429 

Lepidostrobus  (Maorocystis?)  foliaceus,  Liesqx., 446 

L.  Goldenbergii,  Schp.,     .   .  433 

L.  (Maorocystis)  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov.,      444 

Ij.  ornatus  ?  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 441 

L.  (Maorocystis)  quadratus,  Sp.  nov., 444 

L.  spectabiiis,  Sp.  nov.,        .      435 

Megaphytum  McLayi,  Lesqx., 349 

MaorostachytTinftindibuliformis,  Schmp., 60,62 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 89,91 

N.  aspera,  Sp.  nov., 121,122 

N.  aoriculata,  Brgt., 85,86 

N.  Gapitata,  Lesqx., 103,104 

N.  Clarksoni,  Lesqx. , 94,95 

N.  Cordata,  Brgt, 91,92 

N.  crenulata?  Brgt., 116,117 

N.  Desorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

N.  fimbriata,  Lesqx., 81,82 

N.  gibboaa,  Lesqx., 84,85 

N.  Losclili,  Brgt., 98,99 

N.  plicata,  Stemb., 96,97 

N.  Rogersi,  Lesqx., 83,84 

N.  triohomanoidea ?  Brgt., 79,80 

N.  vermicularis,  Jjcsqx., 99,100 

Odontopteris  sequalis,  Lesqx., 135,136 

O.  cornuta,  Sp.  nov., 128,129 

Paohy pteris  gradllima,  liCaqx. , 309 

Pecopteris  acuta,  Brgt., 242 

P.  cristata,  Gutb., 266 

P.  dentata,  Brgt.,     241 

P.  platyracliis,  Brgt., 233 

P.  quadratifolia,  Sp.  nov., 234 

P.  squamosa,  Lesqx 236 

P.  velutina,  Lesqx., 251 

Paeudopeco pteris  anceps,  Lesqx.,     208 

P.  denudata,  Sp.  nov., 214 

P.  macilenta,         220 

P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  Pluckneti,  Schloth., 199,200 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt.,        197,198 

P.  subnervosa,  Koemer 198,199 
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Rhabdocarpus  arooatus,  Lesqx.,       584 

R.  multistriatus,  PresL, 578 

Rhaoophyllum  Clarkii,  Leaqx., 320 

R.  oornutum,  Sp.  nov., 318 

R.  lactuoa,  Sternb., 816 

Rhizomorpha  Sigillarise,  Leaqx., 4 

Sigillaria,     467 

8.  elliptloa,  Brgt., 495 

8.  teasellata,  Brgt.,  481 

Sphenophylluin  longifolium,  Germ., 53,54 

Sphenopteris  gonlopteroldes,  Sp.  nov.,      269 

8.  aubalata,  Weias.,        273 

Stemmatopterla  angustata,  8p.  nov., 839 

8.  emarginata,  8p.  nov., 338 

8.  hirsuta,  8p.  nov., 337 

8.  mimica,  8p.  nov,, 842 

8.  polita,  Sp.  nov., 342 

8.  punctata,  Leaqx., 340 

8.  Sohimperi,  8p.  nov., 339 

8.  aquamoea,  Sp.  nov., 339 

Tteniophyllum  oontextum,  Leaqx.,     46o 

T.  decorrena,  Leaqx., 464,465 

T.  deflexiim,  Leaqx.,  468 

Trigonooarpua  Dawesii,  LI.  A  Hutt., 586 

T.  Parkinaoni,  Brgt.,      690 

Ulodendron  punotatum,  LI.  &  Hutt.,        407 

Lawrence  county^  Slippery  Rock  creek. 
Taonnroa  marginatus,  Ijeaqx.  (in  XII), 7 

Western  coals  of  Pennsylvania, 
Nenropteria  Clarkaoni,  Leaqx.  (very  rare), 94,95 

Venango  county,  near  Oil  City, 
Haloniatuberculata,  Brgt.  (baaeof  XII), 413 

Northern  Pennsylvania,  Chemung. 
Lepidodendron  Chemungenae,  Hall, 896 

Ohio. 

Fema, 68,69 

Neuropteria  oalloaa,  Sp.  not^.  (apper  ooala), 115 

N.  Loaohii,  Brgt.  (Pittaburgh  bed), 98,99 

N.  iimbrlata,  Leaqx.  (in  nodulea), 81,82 

N.  tenoifolia,  Brgt.  (lower  ooal) 100,102 

Trigonocarpoa  Hildreti,  Lesqx.  (lower  ooala), 588 

Rliabdooarpua  Howardi,  Sp.  nov.,   .  576 

Caulopteriaantiqua,  Newb*y,  (ComiferouaL.,  VI) 848 

C.  peregrina,  Newb'y    (  ♦»    «•  ), 348 

Pailophyton  princepa,  Dawa.  (Silurian), 460 

Akron, 

Lepidodendron  oorrugatum,  Dawa.  (Chemung,  Hamilton), 378 

Sigillaria  iohthyolepis,  St.  (Akron?), 482 

Syringodeudron,  graoUe,  Dawa.  (Hamilton  beda), 506 
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Page. 
Athens. 
PeoopterisarboreBoeiiB,  Sohloth.  (clay  beds), 282 

Bamesville. 

Alethopteris  Gibsoni,  Sp.  nov.  (roof  shales), 188,185 

Sphenophyllumlongifolium,  Germ.  (Pittsburgh  coal), 63 

Caulopteris  Cistii,  Brgt.  (Upper  coals),     846 

Coshocton. 

Cardiocarpus  (Ptllocarpiis)  bioomutus,  Lesqx., 566 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt.,        479 

Trigonooarpua  magnus,  Newb*y, 588 

Cuyahoga  falls. 

Cardiocarpus  bicuspidatus,  St.  (Goal  No.  1), 574 

C.  latus,  Newb'y  (  "    »•  ), 567 

C.  minus,  Newb*y  (under  Coal  1), 567 

C.  orbicularis,  Newb'y  (Coal  1), 570 

Rhabdocarpus  Jaoksonianus,  Lesqx., 577 

R.  leevis,  Newb»y  (XI), 580 

Sigillaria  acuminata,  Newb'y, 497 

S.  elliptica,  Brgt.  (Mus.  C.  Z.  Camb.),     . .495 

Trigonocarpus  juglans,  Lesqx.  (  »«    »«  ), 588 

T.  multicarinatus,  Newb'y, 592 

T.  omatus,  Newb'y  (XI), 592 

Wbittleseya  elegans,  Newb'y, 524 

Guernsey  county. 
Trigonocarpus  Bertholletlformis,  Foster  (upper  low  coals), 687 

Jackson  shaft. 

Aletbopteris  HelensB,  Lesqx., 179,180 

Lepidodendron  Veltheiniianum,  St., 876 

Lepidophlolos  lariciuus,  St.,       428 

Mahoning  county. 
OdontopterisNewberryi,  Lesqx.— (No.  1  coal), 127,128 

Mah.  CO,  Summit. 
Rhabdocarpus  oarlnatus,  Newb'y, 579 

Marietta, 

Lepidodendron  carinatum,  Lesqx., 887 

Neuropteris  Loschii,  Brgt.  (above  Pomeroy  bed), 98,  99 

Pecopterisarborescens,  Schloth.  (clay  beds), 232 

P.  nodosa  (GJoepp.),  Schp.  (in  tunnel),  234 

P.  nodosa  ("  )  **       (in  grotto  of  flowers), 284 

Masillon. 

Callipteridium  Masillionum,  Lesqx.  (low  coal), 178,174 

Sigillaria  leioderma,  Brgt.  (Mus.  C.  Z.  C), 476 

S.  spinulosa.  Germ,  (rare— Mus.  C.  Z.  C.)  (low  coal), 472 

S.  teaaeliata,  Brgt.  (lower  coals),  481 

Trigonocarpus  Menzelianus?  Goepp.  A  Berg.  (M.  C.  Z.  C),     591 

Newark, 
Trochophyllum  lineare,  Sp.  nov.  (XI), 64 

.4*P. 
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Neuropteris  callofla,  Sp.  nov., 115 

N.  plioata,  Sternb., ....   96,  97 

Peoopteris  arboresoenfl^  Schloth., 282 

P.  oreopteridia,  Scbloth., 239 

P.  pteroides,  Brgt., 250 

SigiUaria  Brardil,  Brgt., 479 

S.  Menardi,  Brgt., 480 

Perry  county. 

CardiocarposNewberryi,  Andrews  (XI), 563 

Lepidodendron  quadrilaterale,  Andrews,  (base  of  C.  M.), 389 

Lyoopodites  Van axemi,  Daws.  (Waverly  SS.), 363 

Sphenopteris  Ballantiui,  Andrews  (XI), 290 

E.  (Eremopteris?)  niarginata,  Andrews  (XI),    . 297 

Hushville,  Berry  county. 

Alethopteris  Bunburyi,  Andrews,  (base  of  C.  M.), 185,186 

A.  ?  maxima,  Andrews,  (near  base  of  C.  M.), 187,188 

Ijepidodendron  Rushvilliense,  Andrews, 880 

Megalopteris,  (near  base  of  coal  measures), 188 

M.  Hartii,  Andrews    (  »*    "  ), 149 

M.  minima,  Andrews    (  «*    *•  ), 149 

M.  ovata,  Andrews    (  "    "  ), 149 

Orthogoniopterisolara,  Andrews  (base  of  C.  M.), 156 

O.  Gllberti,  Andrews    (  "    "  ), 156 

Protobleohnum  Holdeni  (Andrews),  Lesqx.— (near  base), 188,189 

St,  Ciaireville  Belmont  county. 

Annularia  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov., 50,51 

Danseites  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov.  (Pittsburgh  coal), 157,158 

Dictyopterisobliqua,  Bunb'y  (St.  Olairsville  vein), 146,147 

Lesouropteris  Moorii,  Sobp.  (Pittsbargh  ooal), 162,163 

Neuropteris  obscura,  Sp.  nov.     (  **     "  ), 108,109 

Odontopteris  Brardleyi,  Lesqx., 140.141 

O.  Sclotheimii,  Brgt.  (Pittsburgh  ooal), 136,137 

Sphenophyllum  erosum,  LI.  <fe  Hutt.    ("    "  ), 55 

Shawnee,  Perry  county. 
Lyoopodites  Ortom,  Sp.  nov.  (ooal  No.  6), 360 

Summit. 
Trigonooarpus  trilocularis,  Hildreth  (XII), 589 

Summit  county, 

Neuropteris  ianceolataNewb'y  (ooal  No.  1), 154,155 

Odontopteris  Newberryi,  Lesqx.    "  (     "  ), 127,128 

Talmadge  county. 

Alethopteris  grandifolia,  Newb*y  (ooal  No.  1), 179 

Cardiocarpus  samarffifomus,  Newb'y    (  •*    "  ), 562 

Carpolithes  retusus,  St.     (  "    "  ), 596 

Trigonooarpus  tricuspidatus,  Newb'y    (  "    "  ), 591 

Youngetotonf  Mill  creek. 

Cardiocarpus  annulatus,  Newb'y    (  *'    "  ), 565 

C.  elongatus,  Newb'y    (  »«    «*  ), 568 
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Carpolithes fragarioideB,  Newb'y    (  *•    "  ), 597 

DanseitoB  macrophyllus,  (Newb'y,)  Lesqx.     (  •*    «*  ), 169 

LepidoBtrobus  (MacrocjrsUs)  inirabilis,  (Newb'y,)  Lesqx.    (  **    ••  ),       .  447 

Odontopteris  gradllima,  Newb'y    ("    "  ), 139,140 

O.  Newberryl,  Lesqx.     (  "    "  ), 127,128 

RhabdooarpUB  acumliiHtus,  Newb'y    (  "    "  ), 679 

Sigiilaria  pulohra,  Newb'y,  sub-oonglomerate, 490 

Zaneaville, 

Neuropteris  Granger!,  Brgt., 103,106 

RhabdooarpuB  Danai,  Foster  (ooal  No.  3), 580 

Indiana. 

TrigonooarpuB,  Dawesii,  LI.  <t  Hutt.  (XII), 586 

Danville, 
LepidophloioB  orassicauliB,  Corda.  (Gurley's  Cab.) 421 

Sugene, 

Syringodendron  Porteri,  Lenqx.  (State  Cab.), 508 

TrigonooarpuB  olivseformis,  Li.  &  Uutt., 590 

Lodi,  Towle^a  milla,  fountain  county, 
Taonurus  CollecU,  Leaqx., 7,8 

if^ew  Harmony, 

AsterophyouB  Coxii,  LoBqx., 12,  18 

Didymophyllum  Owenil,  Lesqx.  (upper  ooals), 509 

Lyoopodites  striotua,  Sp.  nov., 360 

PeoopteriB  Miltonl,  Brgt., 247 

RhabdooarpuB  Isevis,  Newb'y  (upper  ooal), 680 

Newport. 
Sigiilaria  iohthyolepis,  St., 482 

Orange  County  (Whetstone  quarries), 

Neuropteris  Elrodi,  Sp.  nov.,     108 

Pseudopeoopteris  acuta,  Brgt.,      215 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  tridaotylites,  Brgt., 286 

S.  (Hymen.)  Hoeninghausi,  Brgt., 290 

Spring  Creek, 

Callipteridium  Owenii,  Lesqx., 167,168 

Odontopteris  heterophylla,  Lesqx., 129,130 

PeoopteriB  venulosa,  Sp.  nov., 280 

Vigo  County, 

PalSBophycuB  divaricatus,  Lesqx.  (nodules), 11,  12 

P.  gracilis,  Leeqx.,      11 

P.  Milleri,  Lesqx., 10 

Illinois. 

O>nostichu8ornatns,  Lesqx., 17 

Lepidocystis  buUatus,  Lesqx.  (over  XII), 458 

Lepidodendron  clypoatum,  Lesqx., 381 

Megalopteris  fasciculata,  Sp.  nov., 160,151 

M.  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov., 150,151 

Neuropteris  oapitata,  Lesqx 108,104 
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N.  tenuifolia,  Brgt.  (lower  ooal),     100,102 

Pseudopeoopteris  anceps,  Leaqx.  (  **    *'  ), 208 

Sigillariahexagona?  Brgt., 48S 

SyriDgodendrou  cyclostignia,  Brgt.  (State  Cab.), 505 

S.  paohyderina,  Brgt.,  (State  Cab.), 504 

Aledo  (?  )  T.  Worther. 
Peoopteris  miorophylla,  Brgt.  (lower  CM.), 264 

AltOf  Peoria  County. 

Caulopteris  Giffordi,  Sp.  nov.,  844 

Cyclostigma  Kiltorkense,  HaugL, 4S0 

Carmi,  White  County. 

Megapbytum  protuberans,  Leeqx., 853 

Stemmatopteris  Worthenlj,  Lesqx  , 843 

Centralia  Coal  Shaft, 
Neuropteris  dioipiens,  Sp.  nov., 93 

Chester  County. 

Halonia  tuberoulata,  Brgt.  (Bub-oong.  ooals),        413 

liOpidodendron  oostatum,  Lesqx.  (  <*    •*  ), 382 

L.  turbinatum,  Lesqx.  (  "    ••  ), 382 

Colchester. 

Callipteridium  Sullivantii,  Lesqx., 164,165 

Cordaitesdiversifolius,  Lesqx.  (middle  and  lower  ooals), 536 

Lepidodendron  diplotegioides,  Lesqx., 391 

L.  rimosum,  St., ' 894 

Lycopodites  uncinnatus,  Lesqx.,      359 

Pseudopeoopteris  anoeps,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  irregularis,  St., 212 

Rhabdooarpus  multistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Rhaoophyllum  thalliforme,  Lesqx., 324 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt., 479 

Sphenophyllum  oomutum,  Lesqx., 56,  57 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  spinosa,  Goepp., 281 

8.  (Hymen.)  splendens,  Lesqx 282 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 402 

U.  punctatum,  LI.  A  Hutt., 407 

Duquoin. 

Calamites  ramosus,  Artls, 22,  23 

Cordaites  diversifolius,  Lesqx., 536 

Lepidodendron  radicans,  Lesqx.,        397 

Lepidophloiosoboordatus,  Lesqx.  (St.  John^s  Coal),     424 

Lepidostrobus  princeps,  Lesqx., 434 

Rhaoophyllum  inflatum,  Lesqx.  (roof  shale), 823 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt., 4T9 

S.  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

Sphenophyllum  emarg^natum,  Brgt., 53 

Stemmatopteris  insignis,  Lesqx., 840 

Fayette  County. 
Keuropteris  plicata,  Sternb., 96,  97 
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Orape  Creek, 

Alethopteris  ambigna,  Sp.  nov., 182,188 

A.  Olbsoni,  Sp.  nov.,      183,185 

Lepidophylluin  acuminatum,  Lesqx.  (GurleyVs  Cab.), 451 

Lepidophloios  maorolepidotus,  Gold.  (  *'    <*  ),     424 

OrayavUle^  White  County, 

Carpolithes  fascioulatus,  Lesqx 595 

Neuropteriarotundifolia?  Brgt., 97,  98 

Peoopteris  Miltoni,  Brgt., 247 

Little  Vermilion  River, 
Spirang^um  Prendeiii  (var.  corrugata),  Lesqx., 520 

Macdonnough  County, 
Rhabdocarpuaamygdaleeformis,  Groepp.  &  Brgt.  (Coal  No.  3), 682 

MarseilleSf  Lasalle  County, 

Siglilaria  oorrugata,  Lesqx., 476 

8.  MaasilienBis,  Lesqx., 487 

Mercer  County, 

Alethopteris  Helen 86,  Lesqx., 179,180 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.  (sub-oong.  ooal), 409 

Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum,  St.,      376 

Lepidophloios  lariclnus,  St.,    .  423 

Nenropteris  German,  Goepp.  (sub-oong.  shale), 113,115 

Rhaoophy Hum  flabel latum,  St., 311 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  St.  (sub-oong.  ooal), 274 

8.  (Hymen)  tridaotylites,  Brgt.  (Coal  No.  1), 286 

Mazon  Creek. 

Alethopterisfalcata,  Lesqx.  (in  oonoretions), 186 

A.  lonchltica,  Sohloth.  (  "     "  ), 177,178 

A.  Serlil,  Brgt.  (  •*    "  ), 176 

Annularia  oalamitoides,  Schp.,      48 

A.  inflata,  Lesqx.,       47,  48 

A.  longifolla,  Brgt., 45,  46 

A.  sphenophyllum,  Zenk., 48,  49 

Asteropbyllites  foliosus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 38,-  41 

A.  rigidus,  Geiij., 37 

Calamites  Cistli,  Brgt.  (in  concretions), 27 

C.  dubius,  Artis,  (  *»    "  ), 27,  28 

C.  major,  Weiss.    (  "    "  ), 21,22 

Callipterldium  inflatum,  Lesqx., 174,175 

C.  ueuropteroides,  Sp.  nov.  (nodules), 166,167 

C.  Sullivanti  Lesqx.  ("♦*), 164,166 

Oardiocarpus  mamillatus,  Lesqx.  (  **    **  ), 572 

Carpolithes  oortioostus,  Lesqx., '. 596 

Diotyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Equisetites  oocidentalis,  Lesqx., 62,63 

Idiophyllum  rotundi folium,  Lesqx., 160,161 

Lepidodendron  aouleatum,  Stemb., 372 

L.  Andrewsil,  Sp.  nov., - 389 

L.  modnlatum.  Lesqx., 386 

L.  rigens,  Lesqx., 873 
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L.  veatitum,  Lesqx., 379 

Lepidophyllum  roRtellatum,  Lesqx., 452 

L.  striatum,  Lesqx., i32 

Lepidostrobus  Aldrichi,  8p.  nov.  (Princeton  Col.  Cab.), 441 

L.  oonnivens,  Lesqx., 442 

L.  (Macrocjrstis?)  foliaceus,  Lesqx.,      446 

L.  Golden  bergii,  Schp.  (Mus.  Com  p.  Zool.  Camb.), 433 

L.  hastatus,  Lesqx., 439 

L.  lanceolatos,  Brgt., 437 

L.  lanclfolius,  Lesqx., 496 

L.  oblongifolius,  Lesqx., 438 

L.  omatus?  LI.  &  Hutt.,      441 

L.  ovatifolioB,  Lesqx.  (Princeton  Col.  Cab.), 438 

L.  species, 442 

Lyoopodi tes  an nalarisefolius,  Lesqx., 362 

L.  cavifolius,  Lesqx.,  358 

Macrostach3ra  infundibuliformis,  Shp., 00,62 

Pecopleris  abbreviata,  Brgt., '.   ...  249 

P.  arborescens,  Schloth.,      232 

P.  arg^ta,  Brgt.,       228 

P.  Bucklandi,  Brgt., 245 

P.  Ciatu,  Brgt.,      244 

P.  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov., 262 

P.  Candoliiana,  Brgt., 243 

P.  emarglnata,  Goepp., 226 

P.  Haili,  Lesqx.,  .   .       259 

P.  lanceolata,  Lesqx., 227 

P.  longifolia,  Brgt., 226 

P.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., 260 

P.  oreopteridis,  Schloth., 239 

P.  pteroides,  Brgt.,         250 

P.  serpillifolia,  Sp.  nov., 238 

P.  solida,  Lesqx.,     261 

P.  squamosa,  Lesqx., 236 

P.  Rtellata,  Lesqx.,      260 

P.  Strong!,  Lesqx., 236 

P.  unita,  Brgt.,      221 

P.  vilosa  ?  Brgt 255 

P^udopccopteris  anceps,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  muricata,  Brgt., 205 

P.  Mazoniana,   Lesqx., 190,192 

P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx.,      203 

P.  hymenophylloldea,  Lesqx., •.  .  196,197 

P.  Sillimannl,  Brgt., 207 

P.  subcrenulata,  Sp.  nov., 193,194 

Neuropteris  capitata,  Lesqx., 108,104 

N.  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., 94,  95 

N.  CollinsiijLesqx 87 

N.  coriacea,  Lesqx., HI 

N.  decipiens,  Rp.  nov., 89,98 

•N.  Evenii,  Lesqx., 117 
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Xeuropteris  fasciculata,  Lesqx., 03,  94 

N.  limbriata,  Lesqx., 81,  82 

N.  Gerniari,  Qoepp., 113,115 

N.  hiiBUta,  Lesqx., 88,  89 

N.  inflata,  Lesqx., 86,  87 

N.  Losohii,  Brgt., 98,  99 

N.  plioata,  Sternb., 96,  97 

N.  verbensefolia,  Lesqx., 120,121 . 

N.  vermicularis,  Lesqx.,  99,100 

Odontopteris  Brardleyi,  Lesqx., 140,141 

O.  sequalis,  Lesqx.,     .  .  135,186 

O.  spbenopteroides,  Sp.  nov., 139,140 

O.  subcuneata,  Bunb'y, 134,135 

O.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., 130,131 

Oligocarpia  Gutbieri,  Goepp., 267 

Rbabdocarpus  clayatus  (St.),  Gein.,  581 

R.  oomutus,  Sp.  nov.  (Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Camb.), 583 

Rbachiopteris  afilnis,  Lesqx.,     332 

R.  selago,  Lesqx., 332 

Rhaoophyllum  Clarkil,  Lesqx., 320 

R.  oomutuin,  Sp.  nov., 318 

R,  oorallinam,  Sp.  nov.,      317 

R.  flliciforme  (Gutb.),  Sohp., 816 

R.  flabellatum,  St., 311 

R.  fuooideum,  Sp.  nov., 325 

R.  hamulosum,  Sp.  nov., 821 

R.  lactuca.  Sternb., 316 

R.  molle,  Lesqx., 826 

R.  spinosatn,  Sp.  nov 821 

R.  Strongii,  Lesqx.,       *  326 

R.  tballlforme,  Lesqx., 824 

Sigillarioides  radioans,  Lesqx., 518 

Stigmarioides  Evenii,  Lesqx., 334 

S.  linearis,  Lesqx., 836 

S.  trunoatus,  Lesqx., 334 

S.  tuberosus,  Lesqx., 885 

S.  villosus,  Lesqx., 384 

Sphenophyllum  longifolium.  Germ.,      58,  54 

Sphenopteris  chserophylloldes,  St., 271 

S.  cristata,  St., 274 

S.  pseudo-Murrayana,  Sp.  nov., 272 

S.  subalata,  Weiss, 278 

Spiranginm  multiplicatnm,  Sp.  nov., 521 

S.  Prendelil,  Lesqx., 520 

Sorocladus  sagittatus,  Lesqx., 329 

8.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., 880 

Stemmatopteris  hirsuta,  Sp.  nov., 887 

Trigonooarpus  Noeggerathi,  Brgt, 586 

Morris, 

Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Schloth.  (Morris  ooal),     177,178 

A.  Pennsylvanioa,  Lesqx.  (  •*    "  ), 181, 
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Asterophyllites  grandia,  St., 41 

A.  longifoliuB,  Brgt., 36,  37 

Callipteridiam  SullivantU,  Lesqx 194,165 

Caulopteris  Cistii,  BrgL  (shale  of  Morris  csal),     346 

C.  obtecta,  Lesqx.,  (  "    "  ), 345 

Gordaites  gracilis,  Lesqx.  (Strong's  Cab.), 539 

Eremopteris  artemiaisefoUa,  Brgt., 294 

•  Lepidoc3r8tis  vesicuiaris,  Lesqx., 457 

Lepidodendron  modulatum,  Lesqx., 386 

L.  Morrisianum,  Lesqx., 371 

L.  rimosum,  St., 3M 

Lepidophloios  craasioaulls  Corda, 421 

L.  ichthyoderma,  8p.  nov., 427 

L.  protuberans,  Lesqx., 426 

L.  larioinus,  St., 423 

Lepidophyllam  aurioalatam,  Lesqx., 450 

L.  majus,  Brgt., 449 

L.  Morrisianum,  Sp.  noy.  (Strong), 449 

Lepidostrobas  (Macrop3r8tis?)  foliacos,  Lesqx., 446 

L.  inoertus,  Sp.  nov., 443 

Lyoopodites  Meekii,  Lesqx  , 357 

L.  pendulos,  Sp.  noy., 357 

Megaphytum  McLayi,  Lesqx., 349 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 91 

N.  anomala,  Sp.  noy., 119,120 

N.  oordata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  fimbriata,  Lesqx.  (low  ooal), 81,  82 

N.  hlrsuta,  Lesqx.  (  "    ««  ), 88,  89 

N.  rarlneryis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

K.  yermicularis,  Lesqx., 99, 100 

Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brgt.,     136,137 

OligooarpiaGutbieri,  Goepp.  (on  clay  6haie), 267 

Fachypteris  graoillima,  Lesqx., 309 

Pecopteris  argnta,  Brgt., 228 

P.  aapera,  Brgt., 243 

P.  erosa,  Gutb., 256 

P.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., 260 

P.  quadratifolia,  Sp.  nov., 234 

P.  Strongii,  Lesqx., 237 

P.  vestita, 253 

Pseudopeoopteria  anoeps,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  callosa,  Lesqx., 210 

Rhaoophyllum  arborescens,  Leqx., 315 

Sigillaria  lepidodendri folia,  Brgt.  (Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Camb.), 477 

Sorooladus  asteroides,  Lesqx., 329 

Sphenopteris  chaerophylloides,  Sp., 271 

S.  gracilis,  Brgt., 277 

S.  mediana,  Lesqx., 271 

S.  mixta,  Schp., 276 

S.  scabberrima,  I^eaqx., 280 

S.  (Hymen)  splendens,  Lesqx., 282 
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Sphenopteris  (Hymen)  triohomanoides,  Brgt., 286 

S.  (Hymen)  tridactylites,  Brgt., * 286 

Stigmaria  stellaris,  Lesqz., 517 

Ulodendron  elliptioum,  St., 404 

U.  eloDgatum,  Lesqz., 406 

U.  punotatum,  LI.  A  Hutt., 407 

Murphysboroughi  Jackson  county, 

Calamites  ramoeos,  Artis., 22,28 

Carpolithes  oistula,  Leeqx.,     695 

C.  persicaria,  Lesqx., 696 

Dictyopteris  rubella,  Lesqx.  (low  ooal), 146,146 

Lepidooystis  vesicularis,  Lesqx., 457 

Lepidodendron  Worthenii,  Xjesqx., 389 

LepidoBtrobas  (Macrocystls?)  foliaoeus,  Lesqx.,     446 

Neuropteris  aspera,  Sp.  nov.  (low  ooal), 121,122 

N.  capitata,  Leiaqx.,    .   .   .   , 103,104 

N.  rarinervls,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Odontopteris  heterophylla,  Lesqx.,     129,130 

O.  Worthenii  (low  coal) 122,130 

Pseadopeoopteris  callosa,  Lesqx., 210 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

Rhabdocarpus  Jacksonianoa,  Lesqx., 677 

Sigillaria  tesseilata,  Brgt., 481 

Trigonocarpusjagians,  Lesqx., 688 

Neleysville, 
Neuropteris  fasciculata,  Lesqx., 93,94 

Peoria  county. 

Gydostigma  Kiltorkense,  Haught., •   •  •  •  ^30 

Deohenia  striata,  Sp.  noy., * .  431 

Halonia  seoreta,  Sp.  nov.  (above  ooal  No  6), 418 

H.  tortuosa,  Schp., 414 

Trigonooarpus  GifTordi,  Sp.  nov., 693 

Perry  county. 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov., 132,183 

Pseudopecopteris  spinnlosa,  Lesqx., 196,196 

Port  Byron, 

Eremopteris  elegans,  Ett., 295 

Lepidodendron  crenatum,  St.  (sub-oong.  ooal), 394 

Megalopteris  ?  marginata,  Sp.  nov., 162,153 

M.  Southwell!,  Sp.  nov., 143,149 

St.  John^  Perry  county. 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov., 182,183 

Cordaites  dlversifoUus,  Lesqx., 636 

Lepidodendron  forulatnm,  Lesqx., 390 

L.  Tijoni,  Lesqx.,        892 

Lepidophyllum  auriculatum,  Lesqx., 460 

Lepidophloios  auriotilatus,  Lesqx  , 422 

Megaph3rtum  MoLayi,  Lesqx., 349 

Pseudopecopteris  spinulosa,  Lesqx., 195,196 

Sphenopteris  pauperoula,  Lesqx.,       279 
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Ftgt. 
Clinton  county, 

Lepidopbyllum  inajus,  Brgt., 449 

Vandaha  shaft. 
Oligocarpia  Gutbieri,  Qoepp., 267 

Missouri. 

Neuropteris  tenuifolia,  Brgt.  (low  coal), 100,102 

N.  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., 91,96 

TaonurusCoIlettl,  Lesqx.  (baseof  C.  Meaa.), 7,8 

Clinton, 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov  , 18S2,183 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt., 176 

Asterophyllites  fasoiculatus,  Sp.  nov., 41,42 

Gallipteridium  membranaceum,  Sp.  uov., :  172,173 

C.  Sullivantii,  Lesqx., 164,165 

Cordaltes  communis,  Lesqx., 535 

C.  diverelfolius,  Lesqx.,  536 

Cordaianthus  dichotomus,  Sp.  nov., 547 

Dlotyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y,  146,147 

Eremopteris  Miasouriensis,  Sp.  nov., 295 

Lepidodendron  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov., 368 

L.  cydostigma,  Sp.  nov.,     895 

L.  lanceolatum,  Sp.  nov., 369 

L.  scutatum,  Sp.  nov.,  .   .• 370 

Lepidophloios  sigillarioides,  Sp.  nov., 425 

Lepidoxylon  anomalum,  Lesqx.,      559 

Megaphytum  Goldenbergii,  Weiss, 350 

Nearopteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 89,91 

N.  oordata,  Brgt., 91,92 

N.  dllatata,  LI.  &  Ilutt.  (low  coals), 78,79 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt 98,99 

N.  Missouriensis,  Sp.  nov., 104 

N.  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Odontopteris  sphenopteroides,  Sp.  nov., 139,140 

Peoopteris  Clintoni,  Sp.  nov., 252 

P.  dentata,  Brgt.,     241 

P.  erosa,  Gutb.,     256 

P.  penneeformis,  Brgt., 240 

Pseudopecopteris  irregularis,  St.,  ...  212 

Rhaoophyllum  flliciforine  (Gutb.)  Schp., 816 

R.  birsutum,  Lesqx., ^^^ 

R.  ftmbriatum,  Lesqx.,    • *19 

R.  hamulosum,  Sp.  nov., 321 

R.  lactuca,  Stemb., 8^^ 

R.  membraneum,  Sp.  nov., 313 

R.  spinosum,  Sp.  nov., 321 

Sphenophyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx., 68,69 

S.  longifolium.  Germ., ^M 

S.  ohlongifolium,  Germ., 57,58 

Sorocladua  ophioglossoides,  Sp.  nov 330 

Sphenopteria  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov., 278 
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Page. 

Spbenopteris  Dubuiasonis,  Brgt., 276 

S.  Gravenhoistii,  Brgt., 275 

S.  mixta,  Schp., 276 

S.  (Hymen.)  splendeos,  Lesqx., 282 

S.  (Hymen.)  tridactylites,  Brgt., 286 

Vernon  county, 

Conoetyohus  Broadheadi,  Sp.  nov., 16,16 

C.  prollfer,  Sp.  nov., .16 

ABKAI7SAS. 

ABterophyllites  gracilis,  Lesqx.  (sub-oong.  coal), 42,43 

CalJipteridium  Owenll,  Lesqx.     (  »*     "  ), 167,168 

Cardiocarpas  afflnis,  Lesqx.  (Male's  coal), 564 

C.  ingens,  Lesqx.     (  "    ••  ), 664 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Buub*y  (sub-oong.), 146,147 

Halonia  pulohella,  Lesqx.,     ('*"),  417 

Knorria  imbrioato,  St.     (  "    "  ) 400 

Lepidodendron  diplotegioides,  Lesqx.     (  "    "  ), 301 

L.  modulatura,  Lesqx.     (  "    "  ),  386 

Neuropteris  tenuifolia,  Brgt.     (  ••    "  ), 100,102 

Rhabdooarpus,  latemarginatus,  Leeqx., 582 

R.  minutus,  Lesqx., 583 

Sphenophyilum  biftircatum,  Lesqx  ,     55,  66 

Spbenopteris  (Hymen.)  flexicaulis,  Lesqx., 284 

Sigillaria  retiooiata,  Lesqx.,       473 

Sorocladus  steliatos,  Lesqx., 328 

Odontopteris  Brardii,  Brgt.,    .   .* 132,133 

Lee*8  Creek, 
Callipteridium  Owenii,  Lesqx.,     167,168 

Kansas. 
SlUworth. 

Neuropteris  rarineryis,  Bunb'y, 100,111 

Colorado. 

Calamites  gigas, 26 

Calamodendion?  species,     82,  34 

VlRQINTA. 

Alethopterisgrandifolia,  Newb*y  (sab-carbon,  coal  meas.), 170 

Sigillaria  maminillaris,  Brgt.  (  **    <•  ), 485 

Allegheny  County. 

Arobseopteris  Rogers!,  Daws.  (Lewis  tunnel), 307 

PseudopeoopterisVirginiana  (Meek.),  Lesqx., 217 

Lepidodendron  oorrugatum.  Daws.  (  "    *♦  ), 378 

Triphyllopteris  Lescurlana,  Meek.  ( *'    **  ), 208 

West  Viroiwia. 

Annularia  minuta?  Brgt., 40,  50 

Lepidostrobus  (Macrocystis)  Salisbury!,  Sp.  nov., 444 

PsaroniUs  (Great  Kanawba  River),     386 
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P»ge. 
Charleston.    Salines. 

Alethopteris  lonohitica,  Sohloth., 177,179 

Neuropteris  iimbriata,  Lesqx., 81,82 

Spbenopteris  (Hymen.)  Hildreti,  Lesqx., 283 

Quinnimont. 

Neuropteris  Sinltbsii,  Lesqx., 106,107 

Odontopteris  Newberryi,  Lesqx.  (oong.  series), 127,128 

Kentucky. 

Asterophycns  Coxii, 16 

Conostichus  prolifer,  Sp.  nov., 16 

Ferns  (carboniferous  measures), 68,  69 

Neuropteris  vermioularis,  Lesqx., 99,100 

Taonurus  Cauda-galli  (Fisoh.  Ost.)  Vanux., 8,    9 

Burnt  Branch  of  Caney. 
Lepidodendron  rhombioum,  St., 383 

Caseyville, 
Calamites  pachyderma,  Brgt.  (Cong,  meas.), 28,  29 

Hai^ville. 
Lepidodendron  rimosum,  St , 394 

Louisa  River. 
Ulodendron  punctatuni,  LI.  <&  Hutt., 407 

Morgan  County. 

Eremopteria  artemislsBfolia,  Brg^., ^ 294 

Bhabdocarpus  arcuatus,  Lesqx., 583 

Sphenophyllum  bifUroatum,  Lesqx., 65,  56 

Osley  County. 
Eremopteris  (Trlphyllopteris)  mlorophylla,  Sp.  nov., 298 

Rock  Castle. 
Asterophycus  Coxii,  Lesqx., 12,  13 

Racoon  Furnace. 
Lycopodites  oavifolius,  Lesqx., 357 

Terrace  Vein. 
Pseudopeoopteris  Sbeaferi,  Lesqx., 194,195 

Western  Kentucky. 
Caiamites  gracilis,  Sp.  nov., 29,  30 

Tennessee. 

Trigonooarpus  Saflfordi,  Sp.  nov.  (XII),      687 

T.  Parkinsoni,  Brgt., 590 

JEtna  Mines. 

Spbenopteris  linearis,  Brgt.  (sub-oong.),  .  , 291 

Sigillaria  mammillaris,  Brgt.  (  "    "  ), 485 

Ulodendron  minus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 403 

Sharon. 
Annularia  radiata,  Brgt., 50 
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Alabama. 

Page. 

BomiaradUta  (Brgt.),Schp.  (sub-oong.), 80,  81 

Lepidophloios  laricinus,  St.  (  "    "  ), 423 

NeoropteriB  biformis,  Sp.  nov., 121 

N.  reniformis?  Brgt., 77,  78 

N.  sabfalcata,  Sp.  nov., 102,108 

Sigillaria  retioolata,  Lesqx., ^ 473 

Teeniopteris  Smithii,  Lesqx., 153,154 

Warrior  Coal  Seam. 
Annularia  Dawsoni,  Schp.,     51 

Jefferson  Co.  Black  Creek  aeamt  INewccistle), 

Callipteridum  Aidrichl,  Sp.  nov., 171,172 

NeuropterisSmittisU,  Lesqx.  (Black  Creek  vein), 106,107 

Pseudopeoopterismaoilenta  (U.  d^Hutt.),  Lesqx.,     220 

P.  morioata,  Brgt.,  Lesqx., 205 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt.,  Lesqx., 197,196 

Lepidodendron  SternbergU,  Brgt., 368 

TiMcaloosa. 

Whittleseya  integrifoUa,  Sp.  nov.,      525 

W.  undulata,  Sp.  nov.,     .  .  525 

Helena,  Shelby  eouniy. 

Alethopteris  Helense,  Lesqx., 179,180 

Asterophyllites  gracilis,  Lesqx., 42,43 

Eremopteris  artemisisefolia,  Brgt., 294 

E.  crenulata,  Lesqx., 293 

£.  diasecta,  Lesqx., 293 

E.  flexuoea,  Lesqx., 293 

E.  (Triphyllopteris)  miorophylla,  Sp.  nov., 296 

Lepidodendron  clypeatum,  Lesqx., 381 

L.  squamiferum,  Sp.  nov., 877 

L.  Veltheimianum,  St.,        876 

Oligooarpia  Alabamensis,  Lesqx., 266 

Peoopteiis  angustissima  7  Brgt., 258 

Pseudopecopteris  deoipiens,  Lesqx., 214 

P.  latifolU,  Brgt., 215 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

P.  poUyphylla  (LI.  A  Hutt),  Lesqx., 219 

P.  speciosa,  Sp.  nov., 1 217 

P.  trifoliata,  (Brgt.),  Lesqx.,     218 

Rhabdocarpus  clavatus,  (St ,)  Gein., 518 

Sigillaria  Dournaisii,  Brgt.  (Aldrich), 481 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  elegans,  Brgt, 288 

S.' (Hymen.)  querdfolia,  Goepp., 287 

S.  (Hymen. )  Hoeninghausi,  Brgt., 290 

S.  (Hymen.)  Larisohil,  Stur., 288 

S.  mlorocarpa,  Sp.  nov.,  280 

S.  (Hymen.)  triohomanoides,  Brgt., 286 

Ulodendron  oommutatum,  Schp 401 

Montevallo  mines. 
Lepidostrobus  Aldriohi,  Sp.  Nov., 441 
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Lepidophloiots  craasioaiilis,  Corda., 421 

Neuropteria  Elrodi,  Sp.  nov., 107, lOS 

N.  inflata,  Lesqx., .' 86,  87 

N.  subfalcata,  Sp.  nov.,        102,103 

TJlodendron  majus,  LI.  A  Hutt., 402 

U.  minus,  LI.  *k  Hutt, 403 

Coal  Measures,  top  to  bottom. 

Asterophyllites  equisetiformis,  Bohloth 35,  36 

Dlotyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y  (from  sub-03ng.,  up  to  upper  beds  of  Mid- 
dle Coal  Measures),        146,147 

Lepidodendron  dichotomum,  St., 385 

Sphenopbyllum  Soblotheimii,  firgt., 52,  53 

Upper  Coal  Measures. 

PeoopteriS  Miltoni,  Brgt.  (Pittsburgh  ooal), 217 

Peoopteris  nodosa  (Gk)ep p.),  Schp.  (red  clay  beds), 234 

Middle  Coal  Measures. 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov.  (top  to  bottom), 183 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt.  (lower  strata), 176 

Calamites  approximatus,  Schloth.,  26,  27 

C.  cannseformis,  Schloth.  (Pittsburgh  C.  to  XII,  and  from  Salem  to  Mam- 
moth), ...  24,  25 

C.  ramosus,  Artis  (whole  of  middle  ooal  measures), 22,  23 

C.  Suckowii  (  "     "  ),  20,  21 

Neuropteris  angustifolia  (  "    "  ), 89,  91 

N.  oordata,  Brgt.  ("**), 91,  92 

N.  hirsuta,  Lesqx.  (base  to  upper  part), 88,  89 

N.  lioschii,  Brgt.  (base  to  highest  beds), 98,  99 

N.  plicata,  Sternberg  (upper  part), 96,  97 

Odontopteris  Schlotheiraii, 136,137 

Pecopteris  oreopteridis,  Schloth.  (top  to  bottom), 239 

Rhaoophyllum  adnasoens,  Li.  &  Hutt.  (  **    **  ), 322 

Sphenopbyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx.  (  "    "  ),  58,  59 

Uidendron  punoatum,  LI.  &  Hutt.  (Mahoning  SS.), .407 

Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Annularia  longifolia,  Brgt.  (especially  over  XII), 45,  47 

Lepidodendron  rimosum,  Stemb.  (just  over  XII) 394 

Pecopteris  villosa  7  Brgt., 255 

XII  AND  Sub  XII. 

Annularia  sphonophylloides,  Zenker, 48,  49 

Lepidodendron  obscurum,  Lesqx.,      397 

Lesleyagrandis,  Sp.  nov.  (base  of  Chester  limestone), 142,143 

Neuropteris  subfalcata,  Sp.  nov.  (sub-congl.), .102,103 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  tridactyllites,  Brgt.  (from  sub-carb.  up  to  ooal  A.),  285 

Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology^  Cambridge, 
Rhacophyllum  irregulare,  Germ., 327 
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Europe;  Swina  coal  mines. 
Pecopterisangustissifna?  Brgt.,       ...  268 

Switzerland;  anthraoite. 
Cydopteris  laoerata, 
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REPORTS  FOR  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  AND  1880. 


The  following  Reports  are  issued  for  the  State  by  the  Board  of  Commift- 
sioners,  at  llarrisl)urg,  and  the  prices  have  been  fixed  as  follows,  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  act : 

PRICES  OF  BEPOBTS. 

A.  H18TORTCAL  Sketch  of  Geolooicai.  ExpiiORATioNS  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States.  By  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  appendix,  containing  Annual 
Reports  for  1874  and  1875  ;  pp.  226,  8vo.  Price  in  paper,  fO  25 ;  postage,  50  06. 
Price  in  cloth,  fO  50 ;  f>osiage,  $0  10. 

B.  Preliminary  Report  op  the  Mixkralooy  of  Pennsylvania — 

1874.  By  Dr.  F.  A.,Genth.  With  appendix  on  the  hydro-carbon  compounds, 
by  Samuel  P.  Sadtler.  8vo.,  pp.  2(H\  with  7nap  of  the  State  for  reference  to 
counties.  Price  in  paper,  ^  50 ;  postage,  ?0  08.  Price  in  cloth,  $0  75 ;  post- 
age, ^  10. 

B.*  Preliminary  Report  op  the  Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania  for 

1875.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth.     Price  in  paper,  $0  05 ;  postage,  $0  02. 

C.  Report  of  Progress  on  York  and  Adams  Counties— 1874.  By 
Persifor  Frazer.  8vo.,  pp.  198,  illustrated  by  8  maps  and  sections  and  other 
illustrations.  Price  in  paper,  fO  85  ;  postage,  fO  10.  Price  in  cloth,  Jl  10; 
postage,  SO  12. 

CC.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Counties  of  York,  Adams,  Ci:mber- 
LAND,  and  Franklin— 1875.  Illustrated  by  maps  and  cross-sections^  show- 
ing the  Magnetic  and  Micaceous  Ore  Belt  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  Sandstone  and  tlie  two  Azoic  systems  constituting  the  mass  of  the  South 
Mountains,  with  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  Dillsburg  Ore  Bed  and 
catalogue  of  specimens  collected  in  1875.  By  Persifor  Frazer.  Price,  $1  25 ; 
postage,  $0  12. 

OCC  Report  of  Progress  in  1877.  The  Geology  of  Tancaster  County, 
with  an  atlas  containing  a  «)lored  geological  map  of  the  county,  local  map  of 
the  Gap  Nickel  Mine,  map  and  sections  of  the  East  Bank  of  Susquehanna 
River ;  other  geological  sections  across  the  county,  and  geological  colored  maps 
of  York  and  Lancaster  c  )unties.  By  Persifor  Frazer.  8  vo.,  pp.  350.  Price 
of  Report,  $0  89 ;  postage,  |0  16.    Price  of  Atlas,  f  1  32 ;  p<^stage,  tO  08. 

D.  Report  of  pRotmEss  in  the  Brown  Hematite  Ore  Ranges  of  Lb- 
HIGH  County— 1874,  with  descriptions  of  mines  lying  between  Emaus,  Al- 
burtis,  and  Foglesville.  By  Frederick  Prime.  Jr.  8vo.,  pp.  73,  with  a  contour- 
line  map  and  S  cuts.  Price  in  paper,  $0  50  ;  postage,  50  04.  Price  in  cloth, 
JO  75 ;  postage.  50  06. 

DD.  The  Brown  Hematite  Deposits  op  the  Siluro-Cambrian  Lime- 
stones OF  Lehigh  County,  lying   between  Shimersville,  Millerstown, 
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Schenoksville,  Ballietsville,  and  the  Lehigh  river— 1875-6.  By  Frederick 
Prime,  Jr.  8  vo.,  pp.  99,  with  5  map^heeUi  and  5  plates.  Price,  $1  60 ;  post- 
age, $0  12. 

£.  Special  Report  on  the  Trap  Dvkes  and  Azoic  Rocks  of  South- 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  1875;  Part  I,  Historical  Introduction.  By  T.  Sterry 
Hunt.    8  vo.,  pp.  253.     Pnce,  50  48 ;  postage,  50  12. 

P.  Report  op  Progress  in  the  Juniata  District  on  Fossil  Iron  Ore 
Beds  of  Middle  Pennsylvania.  By  John  H.  Dewees.  With  a  report  of  the 
AuoiiwicK  Valley  and  East  Broad  Top  District.  By  C.  A.  Ashbur- 
ner.  1874-S.  Illustrated  with  7  Geological  maps  and  19  sections.  8  vo.,  pp. 
805.    Price,  82  55 ;  postage,  $0  20. 

G.  Report  OP  Progress  in  Bradford  and  Tioga  Counties — 187-1-8.  I. 
Limits  OP  the  Catskill  and  Ciiemunq  Formation.  By  Andrew  Sher- 
wood. II.  Dascription  of  tlie  Barclay,  Blossburg,  Fall  Brook,  Arnot, 
Antrim,  and  Gaines  Coal  Fields,  and  at  the  Forks  op  Pink  Creek  in 
Potter  County.  By  Franklin  Piatt.  III.  On  the  Coking  op  Bitumin- 
ous Coal.  By  John  Fulton.  Illustrated  with  2  colored  Geological  county 
mapSf  3  page  plates  and  35  cuts.     8  vo.,  pp.  271.    Price,  $1  00 ;  postage  $0  12. 

OQ.  Report  OP  Progress.  The  Geology  op  Lycoming  and  Sullivan 
Counties.  I.  Field  Notes,  by  Andrew  Sherwood.  II.  Coal  13asins,  by  Frank- 
lin Piatt.  With  two  colored  geolog^ail  county  maps  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   8  vo.,  pp.  268.    Price,  $1  03 ;  postage,  |0  14. 

OGO.  Report  op  Progress  in  1876-9.  8  vo.,  pp.  120.  The  Geology  of 
Potter  County,  by  Andrew  Sherwood.  Report  on  the  Coal  Field,  by 
Franklin  Piatt,  with  a  colored  geological  map  of  county,  and  two  page  plates 
of  sections.    Price,  |0  5S ;  postage,  ZO  OS. 

H.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  District 
OP  THE  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 1874.  By 
Franklin  Piatt.  8vo.,  pp.  296,  illustrated  by  139  cuts,  8  maps,  and  2  sections. 
Price  in  paper,  $1  50 ;  postage,  ?0  13.     Price  in  cloth,  ?1  75 ;  postage,  90  15. 

HII.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Cambria  and  Somerset  District 
OP  THE  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 1875.  By  F. 
and  W.  G.  Piatt.  Pp.  191,  illustrated  with  84  wood-cuts  and  4  maps  and  sec- 
tions.   Part  I.  Cambria.    Price,  f  1  00 ;  postage,  |0  12. 

HHH.  Report  op  Progress  in  the  Cambria  and  Somerset  District 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania— 1876.  By  F. 
and  W.  G.  Piatt.  Pp.  348,  illnstnited  by  110  wood-cuts  and  6  maps  and  sec- 
tions.   Part  II.    Somerset.    Price,  ^  85  ;  postage,  $0  IS. 

HHHH.  Report  op  Progress  in  Indiana  County— 1877.  By  W.  G. 
Piatt.  Pp.  316.  With  a  colored  map  of  tlfe  county.  Price,  ^  80 ;  postage, 
fO  14. 

I.  Report  op  Progress  in  the  Venango  County  District— 1874.  By 
John  F.  Carll.  With  observations  on  the  Geology  around  Warren,  by  F.  A. 
Randall ;  and  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Geologj'  of  North-eastern  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Western  New  York,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  S  vo., 
pp.  127,  witli  2  mapSf  a  long  section,  and  7  ctUs  in  the  text.  Price  hi  paper, 
fO  60;  postage,  ^  05.    Price  in  cloth,  tO  85 ;  postage,  |0  08. 

II.  Report  of  Progress.  Oil  Wells,  Records,  and  Levels— 187ft-7. 
By  John  F.  Carll.  Pp.  398.  Published  in  advance  of  Report  of  Progress,  III. 
Price,  10  60;  postage,  |0  18. 

J.  Special  Report  on  the  Petroleum  op  Pennsylvania— 1874.  its 
Production,  Transportation,  Manufacture,  and  Statistics.  By  Henry  E.  Wrig- 
ley.    To  which  are  added  a  Map  and  Profile  of  a  line  of  levels  through  Butler, 
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Armstrong,  and  Clarion  Counties,  by  D.  Jones  Luoas :  and  also  a  Map  and 
Profile  of  a  line  of  levels  along  Slippery  Rook  Creek,  by  J.  P.  I^esley.  8  vo., 
pp.  122;  5  maps  and  sectiona,  a  plate  and  5  cuts.  Price  in  paper,  $0  75 :  post- 
age, fO  06.    Price  in  cloth,  $1  00 ;  postage,  |0  08. 

K.  Report  on  Greene  and  Washington  Counties — 1875,  Bituminous 
Coal  Fields.  By  J.  J.  Stevenson,  8  vo.,  pp.  420,  illustrated  by  8  sections  and  2 
county  mapSf  showing  the  depth  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Waynesburg  coal  bed, 
beneath  the  surface  at  numerous  points.  Price  in  paper,  $0  65 ;  postage,  $0  16. 
Price  in  cloth,  |0  90 ;  postage,  |0  18. 

KK.  Report  op  Progress  in  the  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  Dis- 
trict OF  THE  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 
1876.  By  J.  J.  Stevenson ;  pp.  437,  illustrated  by  50  wood-cuts  and  3  county 
mapSf  colored.  Part  I.  Eastern  Allegheny  County,  and  Fayette  and  W^est- 
moreland  Counties,  west  from  Chestnut  Ridge.    Price,  f  1  40 ;  postage,  $0  20. 

KKK.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
District  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania— 1877. 
By  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Pp.  331.  Part  II.  The  LioOnier  Valley.  Illustrated 
with  107  wood-cutSf  2plateSt  and  2  county  mapsy  colored.  Price,  fl  40;  post- 
age, 90  16. 

L.  1875 — Special  Report  on  the  Coke  Manufacture  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  Valley  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  Counties, 
with  Geological  Notes  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Ore  Beds,  from  Surve3'S,  by  Charles 
A.  Young;  by  Franklin  Piatt.  To  which  are  appended:  I.  A  Report  on 
Methods  of  Coking,  by  John  Fulton.  II.  A  Report  on  the  use  of  Natural  Gas 
in  the  Iron  Manufacture,  by  John  B.  Pearse,  Franklin  Piatt,  and  Professor 
Sadtler.    Pp.  252.    Price,  |1  00;  postage,  fO  12. 

M.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Survey  at 
Harrisburg — 1874-5,  by  Andrew  S.  McCreath.  8  vo.,  pp.  105.  Price  in  pa- 
per, 10  50 :  postage,  90  05.    Price  in  cloth,  $0  75 ;  postage,  |0  08. 

MM.  Second  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Sur- 
vey at  Harrisburg,  by  Andrew  S.  McCreath — 1876-8,  including  I.  Classifica- 
tion of  Coals,  by  Persifor  Frazer.  II.  Firebrick  Tests,  by  Franklin  Piatt. 
III.  Notes  on  Dolomitio  Limestones,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  IV.  Utilization  of  An- 
thracite Slack,  by  Franklin  Piatt.  V.  Determination  of  Carbon  in  Iron  or 
Steel,  by  A.  S.  McCreath.  Wi(h  3  indexes,  plate,  and  4  page  plates.  Pp.  438. 
Price  in  cloth,  tO  65 ;  postage,  |0  18. 

N.  Report  of  Progress — 1875-6-7.  Two  hundred  Tables  of  Elevation 
alsove  tide  level  of  the  Railroad  Stations,  Summits  and  Tunnels ;  Canal  Looks 
and  Dams,  River  Riffles,  Ac.,  in  and  around  Pennsylvania;  with  map;  pp.  279. 
By  Charles  Allen.    Price,  $0  70 ;  postage,  $0  15. 

O.  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Musuem— 1874-6-6-7.  By  Charles  E. 
Hall.  Part  I.  Collection  of  Rock  Specimens.  Nos.  1  to  4,264.  Pp.217.  Price, 
10  40;  postage,  |0  10. 

P.  1879— Atlas  of  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  op  the 
Carboniferous  Formation  throughout  the  United  States.  87  plates 
with  explanations.     By  Leo  Lesquereux.    Price,  13  35;  posta;;e,  |0  22. 

PP.  Upper  Carboniferous  Flora  of  West  Virginia  and  S.  W. 
Pennsylvania,  with  88  plates  and  text.  By  Wm.  Fontaine,  A.  M.,  and  I.  C. 
White.    Price,  «2  25 ;  postage,  |0  17. 

Q,  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Beaver  River  District  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  By  I.  C.  White;  pp. 
337,  illustrated  with  3  Oeoloffieal  maps  of  parts  of  Beaver,  Butler,  and  Alle- 
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